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Gorbachev's Foreign Policy: A Diplomacy of Decline 
Stephen Sestanovich 


There is considerable evidence that General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev, who appears so 
impressive at innovative diplomacy, is in fact practicing a diplomacy of the unexpected to mask the 
Soviet Union's decline. His foreign policy has been decisively shaped by a dual legacy——an 
extremely daunting domestic policy agenda and a record of diplomatic reverses over the past decade. 
He is dealing with the Soviet Union’s diminished effectiveness by recasting Soviet goals to make 
them more modest and therefore more attainable, and by carefully reinterpreting the international 
environment so as to make it appear less threatening. Such a policy course poses a dilemma: 
reversing a decline in the long term may mean accepting setbacks over the short term. 


Europe in US-USSR Relations: A Topical Legacy 
Vojtech Mastny 


The years 1945-50 witnessed the shaping of the cold war between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. At the heart of the conflict lay Europe, where Stalin’s quest for absolute security, implying the 
absolute insecurity of the continent's states, generated a US commitment to defend Europe against 
Soviet domination. Yet, the Soviet-American conflict never erupted into an outright war. Instead, the 
two superpowers have learned to manage crises. Reversing the effects of the policies that shaped 
the cold war seems more possible today than before for several reasons, among the more important 
being Gorbachev's willingness to re-examine the Stalin legacy, the signing of the INF agreement, 
and the existence of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe framework. 


Moscow’s Party Organization 
Timothy J. Colton 


Since 1917, the prominence of the Moscow party organization has been a given in Soviet politics. 
Its size, quality, and, above all, its centrality have guaranteed that it could never be just another local. If, 
however, one side of the centrality coin has been unique visibility and access, the flip side has been 
vulnerability—as the recent dramatic demotion of Moscow party leader Boris Yel'tsin has 
demonstrated. Historically, then, the prominence of the Moscow party organization was a constant 
factor, and crisis a recurrent one. Recently another and, perhaps, final pattern of secular decline 
appears to be emerging: Moscow does not pull the weight it used to. The reasons for this are many 
and varied. Demographics and territorial organization play a role, but to a large extent the erosion of 
the Moscow party organization's position is a consequence of the modernization of the Soviet 
political system. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 


Notes 


Checklist of Communist Parties in 1987 
Richard F. Staar 


1987 was a year of sober reassessment for many of the world’s communist movements. In the 
Soviet Union, major economic reforms were targeted as Mikhail Gorbachev pursued his goal of 
restructuring Soviet society. With respect to the world communist movement, the Soviet leader 
seemed to be calling for caution and self-reliance by local parties at a time when major new Soviet aid 
was unlikely to be forthcoming. In democratic societies, communist parties continued to decline in 
electoral appeal, in part as a result of sharp factionalism within party ranks. This listing of parties and 
account of developments in communist parties is published in conjunction with the Hoover - 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace (Stanford, CA), 


Communist Fronts in 1987 
Wallace Spaulding 


Mikhail Gorbachev's rule seems to have resulted in a more open and cost-conscious Soviet 
manipulation of the major communist internation front organizations during 1987. This was seen most 
clearly in the sharp switch in propaganda emphasis of these front in early 1987 from opposition to 
nuclear testing and the US Strategic Defense Initiative to support for US-Soviet negotiations. Less than 
a month after Gorbachev dropped SDI as an obstacle to negotiation of an intermediate-range 
nuclear force aggrement with the United Stated, a major front meeting reflected the shifted Soviet 
priorities. An increasing number of front gatherings were heid in Moscow, where the Soviet did not 
have to spend precious hard currency and could arrange for appearances by the charismatic General 
Secretary Gorbachev. 


Stephen Sestanovich 


ikhail Gorbachev practices the diplomacy of 
A the unexpected. His international maneuver- 
ing and high-pressure negotiating style put 
himina long tradition of leaders who have pursued inno- 
vative foreign policies. Although, for example, Gorba- 
chev would not ordinarily be compared with Egyptian 
President Anwar al-Sadat, there are striking similarities 
between the two: 


[Sadat’s method was] to cut through trivia to the essen- 
tial, to make major, even breathtaking, tactical conces- 
‘sions in return for an irreversible psychological momen- 
fum.... [T]he improvement he might have achieved 
by haggling would have been cosmetic or a bow to vani- 
ly. Wise statesmen know they will be measured by the 
historical process they set in motion, not by the debating 
points they score. ' 


Sadat’s ploys seemed exceptionally skillful in their time, 
and the adulation he enjoyed in the West is very similar 
tothe Gorbachev phenomenon today. Sadat was seen 
aS a decisive statesman able—at a stroke—to change 
the terms of diplomatic debate, to push negotiating 
Partners toward agreement, and to overcome old and 
fruitless animosities. 

In retrospect, however, Sadat’s achievements look a 
little different. What stands out most is not his ability to 
produce victory but to orchestrate retreat. The results of 
his diplomacy were politically sustainable at home pri- 
Marily because, after more than two decades of overly 
es extremely costly, and largely failed foreign 

licy undertakings, Egyptian opinion was ready for a 
ah aS SS 


Stephen Sestanovich is Director of Soviet Studies at 
he Center for Strategic and International Studies 
(Washington, DC). An earlier version of this article 
Was presented at the Aspen Institute's conference on 
US-Soviet relations, January 12-16, 1988. 


Gorbachev’s Foreign Policy: 
A Diplomacy of Decline 


more modest international and even regional role. 

Egypt, in other words, was in decline, and Sadat’s pol- 
icywas both arecognition of anda response to this reali- 
ty. He seemed so successful in large part because he 
wanted so much less. There were, to be sure, conces- 
sions that he could not make: in sacrificing long-stand- 
ing Egyptian goals, he had to be careful not to inflame 
domestic controversy or tempt foreign adversaries to 
exploit his interest in accommodation. In principle, 
these constraints were real. In practice, however, 
they did not materially slow Sadat’s drive for retrench- 
ment. Nor did they oblige his successor to restore the 
earlier activism and futile ambition of Egyptian foreign 
policy.” 

Other leaders have taken a similar route, even when 
adapting to much more transient downturns in national 
fortunes. Certainly, Richard Nixon’s and Henry Kissin- 
ger’s policies—withdrawal from Vietnam, plus détente 
with both China and the Soviet Union—followed roughly 
the same strategic outline. Their aim was to make diplo- 
matic maneuvering carry more of the weight of Ameri- 
can strategy, because domestic support for other in- 
struments of foreign policy (above all, military force and 
covert action) was waning. On balance, Nixon and Kis- 
singer were less successful than Sadat had been, both 
in preserving aconsensus at home and in discouraging 
others from trying to take advantage of US weakness.° 

Is Gorbachev also practicing a diplomacy of decline? 


"Henry Kissinger, Years of Upheaval, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1982, 
pp. 642-43. Admittedly Gorbachev's recent performances (especially with the 
Western media) show him eager to score debating points too. 

7It was widely argued after Sadat’s assassination in 1981 that he had 
enjoyed little real popular support. His foreign policy, however, obviously had 
strong roots and remains largely in place under Hosni Mubarak—even 
though Mubarak shuns the global showmanship that served as an additional 
prop for Sadat’s diplomacy 

3) have elaborated the comparison between Gorbachev's and Nixon's 
strategies more fully in “What Gorbachev Wants," The New Republic 
(Washington, DC), May 25, 1987 
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Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat, US President Jimmy Carter, and Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin at 
Camp David in September 1978. 


It may seem odd even to ask this question about aleader 
who has evoked such worldwide acclaim and whose 
manipulative gifts (whether in public or in private) are 
hardly open to doubt. Yet decline is not the same thing 
as collapse, nor does it have to mean one sharp setback 
after another. And, as the example of Sadat suggests, it 
is not inconsistent with major policy innovations. The 
pace of decline can be slow and irregular, and clever 
policies can do a great deal to conceal its extent—from 
adversaries, from allies and clients, and from domestic 
audiences alike. Beneath the best camouflage tactics, 
however, the features of decline will be visible: a deterio- 
ration in the elements of national strength, diminished 
effectiveness in applying that strength to the pursuit of 
national goals, a recasting of those goals to make them 
more modest and attainable, and a careful reinterpreta- 
tion of the international environment to make it appear 
less threatening.4 


Soviet Criticisms of Past Policy 


There is considerable evidence that Gorbachev 
views his own predicament in these terms—as a search 
for ways of dealing with decline. His foreign policy has 
been decisively shaped by the fact that he inherited 
both an extremely daunting domestic agenda and a 
record of recent diplomatic reverses. It was the combi- 
nation of the two that mattered: neither half of this inheri- 


—Gammaz-Liaison. _ 


tance would by itself have required the same kind of pol- | 
icy review. | 

Gorbachevis not alone in his reading of the Soviet Un- - 
ion’s situation; it appears to be shared by the entire. 
group of leaders that came to power with the passing of | 
the Brezhnev generation. The members of this group. 
have given unprecedented public expression to the 
pessimistic frame of mind in which they approach their 
foreign policy dilemmas. In a pair of speeches in mid- 
1987, for example, Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze told officials of his own ministry: 


Beyond the borders of the Soviet Union, you and | repre- 
sent a great country that in the last 15 years has more 
and more been losing its position as one of the leading 
industrially developed nations.° { 


Unless the decay of its power base is reversed, he ob- 
served, the Soviet Union will be: 


rr 


‘The theme of great-power “decline” has been made especially current 
by Paul Kennedy’s new work, The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers: Economic 
Change and Military Conflict from 1500 to 2000, New York, Random 5 
House, 1987. Kennedy, who treats American policy in far greater depth than 
Soviet policy, measures decline in somewhat narrower terms than are 
used in this essay. He focuses on military power and its economic base, giving i 
less attention to the nature of a state's diplomatic goals and to the overall j 
effectiveness of its policy in attaining them. . i 

“At the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR: Speech by E.A. 
Shevardnadze, June 27, 1987," in Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR 
(Moscow—hereafter, VMID), No. 2, Aug. 26, 1987, p. 31. 


: 
| 


nable to participate on equal terms in the competitive 
oolitical struggle over the attractiveness of our social- 
economic model of development.® 


he Politburo’s “second secretary,” Yegor Ligachev, 
has sometimes tried to rein in his colleagues’ criticisms 
of past internal policies, but in the realm of foreign poli- 
y, he too has acknowledged that under Leonid Brezh- 
nev “the USSR’s international prestige declined.”” 
What Shevardnadze called “the backwardness of our 
power and gradual loss of position” has not been as- 
ribed by him or other members of the leadership exclu- 
sively to the weakness of the Soviet domestic economy. 
He has in fact made precisely the opposite connection 
as well: the wasteful use of scarce resources in foreign 
policy undertakings has become a burden at home. 


[W]e frequently cooperated in and at times even pro- 
voked enormous material investments in hopeless for- 
eign policy projects and tacitly encouraged actions that 
ina direct and indirect sense have cost the people dear- 
ly even to this day.® 


Shevardnadze’s most scathing charge has been that 
Soviet foreign policy was conducted “out of touch with 
the fundamental vital interests of the country.’? Similar- 
ly, inhis November 2, 1987, speech on the 70th anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevik Revolution, Gorbachev himself 
(while clearly tilting in Ligachev's direction on many do- 
mestic questions) spoke of Soviet foreign policy “er- 
rors,” of failures “to make use of opportunities that were 
opening up,” of reactions to Western policy that were 
‘not always adequate.”'° 

| These complaints are admittedly very general. Low- 
ler-ranking officials have zeroed in on specific instances 
iof poor policy. Among military and diplomatic issues, 
some have implied that the decision to deploy SS-20 
missiles against Western Europe was counterproduc- 
tive; others, that the subsequent Soviet ‘“war-scare” 
campaign to prevent NATO missile deployments was a 
mistake; still others, that past Soviet policy toward Ja- 
pan and China was unnecessarily rigid. '' Similar errors 


®"An Unconditional Requirement—Tur to Face the Economy,” 
Shevardnadze speech of July 4, 1987, in VMI/D, No. 3, Sept. 10, 1987. 

’Uchitel’skaya Gazeta (Moscow), Aug. 27, 1987, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, 
FBIS-SOV), Aug. 28, 1987, p. 23. In the same passage, Ligachev also 
quoted a remark by Lenin that Gorbachev has frequently used, that in the past 
revolutionary parties have perished because they were afraid to confront 
their weaknesses. Unwillingness to do so, said Ligachev, meant that “danger 
loomed over" the CPSU. 

8VMID, No. 2, 1987, p. 31. 

Ibid. 

‘Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 2, 1987, p. 2. 
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have been identified in international economic policy— 
in particular, the failure to increase exports of items oth- 
er than raw materials. One high-level official has recent- 
ly complained about the Soviet Union's standing in the 
global economy at the start of the 1980's: 


We were in no way able to exceed 4 percent of world 
trade. That is to say, we had become a great industrial 
power and accounted for 20 percent of world output, 
and yet in this sphere, we have been unable to become 
a big foreign trade power. '* 


Such statements by members of the new leadership 
show that they came to office with a very critical apprais- 
al of the Soviet Union’s recent international record. Opti- 
mism—or even complacency—had no strong advo- 
cates within the Politburo. Yet a negative assessment 
did not by itself require immediate or radical adjust- 
ments in Soviet policy. Nor was it self-evident that ad- 
justments, if made, would involve any narrowing of Sovi- 
et horizons. A new leadership might instead have been 
expected to fight decline through the infusion of addi- 
tional resources, through better planning and coordina- 
tion, through the reaffirmation of traditional goals, or 
even through mindless self-assertion. (This last possi- 
bility, in particular, was the forecast of those Western an- 
alysts who speculated that a ‘““wounded Soviet bear” 
might lash out in the face of repeated failures.) '° 


"For the views of Deputy Foreign Minister Aleksandr Bessmertnykh, 
see New Times (Moscow), No. 46, Nov. 23, 1987; also “Moscow Aide Doubts 
SS-20 Decision,” The Washington Post, Nov. 21, 1987. For comments by 
Valentin Falin, head of Novosti press agency, see FB/S-SOV, Dec. 22, 1987, 
p. 11. See also the comments by arms control negotiator V. Karpov and 
Izvestiya political observer A. Bovin in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 12, 1988, pp 6-13. 

'2Comment by Chairman of the State Economic Commission Ivan 
Ivanov during a Moscow Television roundtable program on Feb. 10, 1988, in 
FBIS-SOV, Feb. 18, 1988, p. 82. lvanov may have put the case too 
positively. Paul Kennedy, while pointing out the obstacles to precise 
measurement, records the Soviet 1980 share of Gross World Product as 
11.4 percent (down from 12.4 percent a decade earlier). See Kennedy, 
op. cit., p. 436. For other comparisons, see Herbert Stein's analysis, 
“America Is Rich Enough to Be Strong,” The AE/ Economist (Washington, DC), 
February 1988, pp. 2-3. 

Some Soviet analysts seem to believe that economic noncompetitive- 
ness puts Soviet great-power status at stake. One economist, 
for example, has argued as follows: ‘Now that a military strategic 
equilibrium exists between East and West and encouraging progress has 
taken shape in disarmament, economic and technological forces will 
increasingly determine world status, the degree of influence of any country or 
region of the world on the development of international relations. The 
socialist countries, and first and foremost the Soviet Union, cannot stand aloof 
from the objective process of the international division of labor, whether 
within or outside the framework of the socialist community.” See “Not by Oil 
Alone,” Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Feb. 10, 1988, in FB/S-SOV, 

Feb. 12, 1988, p. 70. 

'3See, for example, Edward Luttwak: ‘‘[W]hen leaders are pessimistic 
about the long-term future of their regimes and at the same time have high 
confidence in the strength and ability of their armed forces, then all that 
(fn. continued on p. 4) 
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Trying harder, making more efficient use of one’s 
strengths—this is one way of reacting to the threat of de- 
cline; and some Soviet initiatives, in foreign and domes- 
tic policy alike, can be read as efforts of this kind. Whole- 
sale changes of personnel, for example, may have been 
made in the belief that better management could ease 
Soviet difficulties. '* Similarly, in trying to exploit diplo- 
matic openings that were either ignored or bungled by 
Brezhnev and his foreign minister, Andrey Gromyko, 
Gorbachev may have believed that the Soviet Union's 
situation could be improved by merely reversing certain 
obviously mistaken decisions. 

Such approaches represent the foreign policy ana- 
logues to the internal program often associated with 
Brezhnev’s immediate successor, Yuriy Andropov: in- 
stall new people, impose greater discipline, exploit un- 
derutilized “reserves.” In individual instances, such 
measures can yield good results. As a broad response 
to crisis, however, they are likely to be inadequate. In 
coping with both domestic and foreign policy difficul- 


they know and all that they fear will conspire to induce them to use their 
military power while it still retains its presumed superiority.” The Grand 
Strategy of the Soviet Union, New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1983, p. 40. 

'4To a new leadership team, the conduct of Soviet foreign policy (again, 
like domestic) perhaps appeared so unproductive that the mere shift to 
coherent, conscientious stewardship would yield better results. In 
exploring this possibility, Gorbachev and those who had risen to the top with 
him—all of whom had had little foreign policy experience—apparently 
believed that it would be a very large task to reorient the institutions of Soviet 
foreign and defense policy. It is hard to see any other explanation for the 
fact that, since 1985, outsiders of one sort or another have been appointed to 
head four of the five principal institutions that handle relations with the 
outside world: the ministries of foreign affairs, defense, and foreign trade; the 
Central Committee’s International Department; and the KGB. This pattern 
contrasts with Gorbachev's restaffing of state institutions that handle domestic 
affairs, where he has usually promoted from within. (See Thane Gustafson 
and Dawn Mann, “Gorbachev's Next Gamble,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC], July-August 1987, p. 18.) In putting the foreign ministry 
under Eduard Shevardnadze’s control, Gorbachev turned not to a diplomatic 
specialist but to a party official from outside Moscow, with a police 
background and a strong anti-corruption reputation. Ten of 12 deputy foreign 
ministers, more or less equivalent to American assistant secretaries of 
state, have also been replaced since 1985. Only one of these new appointees 
is an outsider like Shevardnadze, but he occupies the key post of deputy 
minister for personnel. In assigning Anatoliy Dobrynin to head the Central 
Committee's International Department, Gorbachev put the party's 
ideologues and Third World activists under a professional diplomat who does 
not possess the usual credentials in Marxism-Leninism. The top defense 
ministry posts went to relatively junior generals who are still outranked by 
many of their subordinates; and the foreign trade apparatus went to a 
party official. (See Dale Herspring “Gorbachev, Yazov, and the Military,” 
Problems of Communism, July-August 1987; Philip Hanson, “Foreign 
Trade: The Restructuring of the Restructuring,” Radio Liberty Research 
Bulletin [Munich], RL 58/88, Feb. 9, 1988). Interestingly, only the KGB has 
retained control over its own personnel. Its top officials continue to come from 
within, and it has apparently prevented a change in oversight by the party 
apparatus: the only Central Committee department head not replaced under 
Gorbachev is Nikolay Savinkin, who, as head of the Administrative Organs 
department, has overseen military and police personnel since 1968. (1 am 
indebted to Myron Rush for pointing this out as a measure of KGB 
autonomy.) 


ties, the Soviet leadership confronts this dilemma: ex- 
perimenting with halfway measures may only prolong, 
decline. Averting deeper problems in the long term may ' 
be possible only by accepting setbacks in the short. The’ 
domestic version of this dilemma is familiar enough from) 
Western—and Soviet—analyses of economic reforms: | 
perestroyka’s success depends on taking steps whose 
initial results will be worse economic performance. An- 
overhaul of enterprise management, introduction of up-- 
to-date technology, reduction of the labor force—all | 
these are likely to mean widespread confusion and poor | 
results at the outset. To an economist, in fact, the ab- | 
sence of such turmoil would mean that serious changes | 
were not really under way. '° 

Applied to relations with the outside world, this analo-. 
gy suggests a choice between policy changes that min- | 
imize immediate disruptions and those that accept. 
short-term setbacks. As will be argued below, this 
choice—and sometimes the inability to make it—is evi- 
dent in both the conceptual and practical adjustments 
that Gorbachev has made in Soviet foreign policy. | 


Pessimism about the Future 


The negative reading of the Soviet Union's position | 
shared by Gorbachev and his colleagues is most vividly | 
demonstrated by the extreme conceptual conclusions | 
they have drawn from it. The “new thinking” that ostensi- | 
bly guides today’s policy does not openly call for a | 
smaller Soviet role in the world, but it does incorporate | 
the core elements of a strategy of retrenchment as it } 
might be pursued by almost any great power. These in- | 
clude: a devaluation of ideological precepts, a more | 
complacent assessment of outside threats, a re-exami- | 
nation of national interests and a heavier stress on glob- — 
al “common” interests, a Cap on resource commit- 
ments, asearch for less expensive policy instruments, a 
more flexible and less demanding stance in negotia- 
tions, an arms-length attitude toward friends in need | 
and an insistence that they do more to help themselves, 
avoidance of actions that adversaries can treat as prov- | 
ocations, and so forth. | 

For Gorbachev, these elements of “new thinking” | 
doubtless have several different purposes apart from — 
coping with decline. They have served the new general 
secretary's need to put a personal stamp on policy; they 


"For analyses along these lines, see Ed A. Hewett, Reforming the 
Soviet Economy: Equality versus Efficiency, Washington, DC, Brookings 
Institution, 1988; also Jan Vanous, “Why Gorbachev Isn't Producing,” The 
Washington Post, Apr. 3, 1988; and Richard E. Ericson, ‘The State Enterprise 
Law,” Harriman Institute Forum (New York, Columbia University), Vol. 1, 
No. 2, February 1988. 


have also increased his freedom of action in dealing 
with particular matters under international negotia- 
tion. "° And, not least, they have had undeniable propa- 
ganda value in projecting a new face to the West. Yet 
none of these motives is as important as the broad sub- 
stantive meaning of the themes of “new thinking’ as de- 
scribed above: together, they rationalize lower expecta- 
tions. They announce an “era of limits.” 

Perhaps the most significant part of the new leader- 
ship’s efforts to impose such limits has been to question 
the principles on which past policy has been based. For 
example, Shevardnadze has said: 

: 

We are people of ideas, but their power should not be 
putabove considerations of commonsense. Otherwise, 
in being completely subordinate to them, you lose many 
things, among them the ability to improve the economic 
condition of your own country and, in that manner, to in- 
crease the degree of its political influence in the world. '” 


To do better, in short, means freeing Soviet policy from 
ideological preconceptions and constraints. 

The most pointed reshaping of dogma has been the 
move to revise the official view of capitalism, a shift 
that Gorbachev himself authorized in his speech ob- 
serving the 7Oth anniversary of the revolution and then 
repeated in remarks to the Central Committee plenum 
on February 18, 1988. He posed the following ‘“‘funda- 
‘mental question”: 


Is it possible at the present stage, given the inter- 
dependence and unity of the world at the end of the 
20th century, to exert the kind of influence on the 
nature of imperialism that would block its most danger- 
ous manifestations?'® 


'®Gorbachev seems to approach politics a little pedantically—for him, 
solving a problem means identifying the one or two key concepts that are the 
root of the trouble and need to be changed. Once this is done, a program 
of practical measures can more easily be put in place. With regard to the 
Soviet economic downturn, for example, Gorbachev worked slowly to 
bring his colleagues to a common analysis of the problem's scope. Before 
joining the battle over the details of governmental decrees on questions 
like price reform, he first pushed the Central Committee to embrace the broad 
principles on which reform would be based. 

Interestingly, in one of his speeches to the foreign ministry, 

Shevardnadze indicated that g/lasnost’ was meant to have a similar effect in 
€asing the shift to a new foreign policy. He complained that, in contrast to 
the bold exploration of Soviet domestic failures, the media had not paid 
Enough attention to past foreign policy mistakes. See VMID, No. 2, 1987, 

p. 33. 

"’VMID, No. 3, 1987, p. 4. The traditional claim that Soviet policies 
derive from “scientific analysis" meant that Marxist-Leninist ideology provided 
a way of avoiding mistakes; by contrasting it with common sense, 
Shevardnadze implied that ideology leads to mistakes. 

Pravda, Feb. 19, 1988, p. 3. 
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In a bow to ideological orthodoxy, Gorbachev grant- 
ed that capitalism could not ‘become ‘good’,” but he 
nevertheless made it clear that he envisioned the 
checks on imperialist policies as coming from within. By 
suggesting that imperialism was not incorrigibly ag- 
gressive, he implied that the Soviet Union might be able 
to devote less effort to the East-West competition. (To 
paraphrase another leader who wanted to cut the costs 
of competing, Gorbachev appeared to mean that the 
Soviet Union can safely consider putting aside its “inor- 
dinate fear of capitalism.”)'? One important adviser, 
Yevgeniy Primakov, has put this same point slightly dif- 
ferently: 


Comparatively recently we considered peaceful coex- 
istence a respite that would be cut short by those who 
again would try to strangle the first country of victorious 
socialism. This situation also insistently dictated the re- 
quirement for an increase in military effectiveness, once 
again as virtually the only means of ensuring the coun- 
try’ssecurity.... Today such assessments and inter- 
pretations are Clearly insufficient and inaccurate.°° 


This conclusion, like Gorbachev's, nicely served the 
main practical goal of the ‘new thinking” as stated by 
Shevardnadze: belt-tightening to limit the burden of 
achieving Soviet external goals. “The main thing,” the 
foreign minister annnounced last year, ‘is that the coun- 
try not bear additional expenses in connection with 
the need to maintain its defense capability and protect 
its legitimate foreign policy interests.”*' To announce 
budget austerity is one thing; to enforce it on an unen- 
thusiastic bureaucracy, quite another. Doing so is obvi- 
ously far easier if these “legitimate foreign policy inter- 
ests” are themselves subjected to closer scrutiny, and 


‘Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Jimmy Carter, 
1977, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, Vol. 1, 1977, p. 956. 

°Pravda, July 10, 1987. This claim was not much different, of course, 
from Khrushchev's assertion that nuclear war is not inevitable. Primakov 
virtually conceded that Gorbachev is trying to resell the same goods. In 
explaining why “new thinking” appeared only when Gorbachev became 
general secretary, he acknowledged that the East-West nuclear balance 
could not really explain its timing. The real explanation for its emergence was 
this: “Over the decade (1976-85) preceding the April plenary session, the 
gap in national income between the USSR and the USA not only did not 
decrease, it increased.” In other words, the discovery that the Soviet 
Union was less likely to be attacked followed a period of growing American 
strength relative to the USSR. Earlier Soviet theoreticians, it seems safe to 
say, would have derided this idea. 

Jack Snyder has made the interesting point that Gorbachev does not 
rely on the idea that a changing “correlation of forces" imposes restraint on 
capitalism (“The Gorbachev Revolution: A Waning of Soviet 
Expansionism?” International Security [Cambridge, MA], Winter 1987-88, 

p. 120). Primakov's analysis suggests that the “correlation” is still 
relevant—but that it is seen to be turning against the Soviet Union. 

@'VMID, No. 2, 1987, p. 31. 
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Soviet statements have begun to suggest such a re-ex- 
amination. (American analysts of what Samuel Hunting- 
ton has called the “Lippmann gap” have launched a 
similar effort.)?* The now-familiar phrase that Gorba- 
chev has put forward to describe how nations should 
deal with each other—by seeking a “balance of inter- 
ests’’—connotes more than just being, as he puts it, 
“ready for compromise.”*? Beyond new bargaining tac- 
tics andaless rigid style, setting a “balance of interests” 
as a goal raises the more fundamental possibility that 
some traditional Soviet interests can be sacrificed. In 
discussing the need to make concessions, for example, 
Aleksandr Bovin has claimed that even the most vital in- 
ternational interests are essentially arbitrary: 


Compromise is the air without which constructive policy 
will choke... . Of course, each partner has a limit for 

concessions determined by the supreme interests of 
state security and commitments to allies. But to a signifi- 
cant extent this limit is subjective. /tis determined not by 
interest “in itself,” but by precisely how a given interest 
is understood and formulated.*4 


Viewed in this way, “state security and commitments 
to allies” lose their status as near-absolutes. Other, 
more authoritative, statements than Bovin's have sug- 
gested that these objectives are to be treated more flexi- 
bly in the future. Soviet doctrinal discussions aimed at 
limiting, among other things, military costs have been 
well studied by Western analysts.*° The same pattern 
can be seen in Soviet discussions of the needs of allies, 
whose claims to assistance are for the most part judged 
quite harshly—even by once-sympathetic writers.°° 
Statements by members of the top party leadership do 


2See Samuel P. Huntington, “Coping with the Lippmann Gap,” Foreign 
Affairs—America and the World 1987/88 (New York), Vol. 66, No. 3, 1988; 
also James Chace, “A New Grand Strategy,” Foreign Policy (Washington, 
DC), Spring 1988. 

?3Gorbachev and others have spoken frequently about the need to 
reconcile class interests with universal “human” interests, such as avoiding 
nuclear war and ecological disaster. (See, for example, the Feb. 25, 1988, 
Pravda editorial, “Hope Reborn.’) By suggesting the subordination of 
proletarian goals, this theme may indicate the continuing downgrading of 
ideology. Such a process is not unimportant, but Gorbachev's formulation 
dodges (probably intentionally) the more pointed political issue: the other 
interests that the Soviets must come to terms with are not in fact those of all 
humanity but those of other nations. The phrase “balance of interests” 
comes closer to recognizing this fact, and therefore has more practical 
significance for Soviet policy than the theme of common “human” interests. 

4A Bovin, “From the Art of War to the Art of Negotiations,” /zvestiya 
(Moscow), June 4, 1987, p. 5. Emphasis added. 

“°See Robert Legvold, “Gorbachev's New Approach to Conventional 
Arms Control,” Harriman Institute Forum, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1988; also 
Andrew C. Goldberg, “The Present Turbulence in Soviet Military Doctrine,” 
and Raymond L. Garthoff, “New Thinking in Soviet Military Doctrine,” 
Washington Quarterly, Summer 1988 (forthcoming). 


Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze aa- | 
dresses the United Nations General Assembly on Sep- ' 
tember 23, 1987. 


—UPI/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


not formulate dissatisfaction with imperial burdens quite 4 
so bluntly. Nevertheless, while expressing support for 
Third World regimes under pressure, Gorbachev has 
chosen to do so in a thoroughly conservative phrase— 
what he calls the right to the “social status quo.”2’ 
Certain Soviet officials have pushed “new thinking” out- | 
landishly far. One should keep in mind that in the age of 
glasnost’, many statements, even by those in high posi- | 
tions, are probably not authoritative. Embellishing the idea 
that competing national interests can be reconciled, for 
example, Georgiy Shakhnazarov (since 1986, first deputy. 
chief of the Central Committee department for bloc rela- 
tions) has written about the possibility of “world govern- | 
ment.’”°® But in this he has gone only slightly farther than | 


——— 


— 


Two widely noticed examples are Aleksandr Prokhanov, “A Writer's 
Opinion: Afghan Questions,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, Feb. 17, 1988; | 
and Boris Asoyan, “Africa: Not so Far Away,” ibid., Oct. 7, 1987, p. 14. Both 
articles derided Soviet radical clients and past Soviet indulgence of them. The — 
Prokhanov piece was especially significant, not only because it addressed 
the immediate and very sensitive Afghanistan policy issue, but because it 
(1) specified the Soviet groups and institutions responsible for the mistaken 
decision to invade, (2) said the Afghan communists themselves have abandoned * 
their goals, thus freeing the Soviet Union from any obligation to help them, 
and (3) warned of a bitter public debate on the matter in the future. 

®7“Realities and Guarantees of a Secure World,” Pravda, Sept. 17, 1987. 
Admittedly, the Brezhnev Doctrine had a similar meaning, but it did not announce © 
a general right to the status quo shared by non-socialist and socialist nations | 
alike. 

*8Pravda, Jan. 15, 1988, p. 3. 


| 
| 


| his superiors. At the United Nations General Assembly 
session last September, Shevardnadze himself made 
| the extraordinary statement that the Soviet Union 
| sought a world in which peace was ensured “‘exclusive- 
| ly” by the UN and its Security Council.*9 
| Itishard to take seriously formulations that announce 
| the virtual “demobilization” of Soviet foreign policy. But 
| to dismiss them is to miss their deeper function: the 
“new thinking” explains the reverses and costs incurred 
in the course of innovation and experimentation. It pro- 
vides evidence, moreover, that in foreign policy as in do- 
mestic, Gorbachev believes that the only way to im- 
prove long-term Soviet prospects is to weather reverses 
inthe short term. Ofcourse, radical adjustments are only 
a part of the story. In implementing them, Soviet policy- 
makers may be continually tempted to try to minimize 
the practical costs of a full break with past policy.°° As 
with economic reform, the reluctance to make such a 
| break is one among many reasons why performance 
may simply continue to decline. A review of Gorba- 
chev’s innovations in the most important areas of poli- 
cy—telations with the United States, with US friends and 
allies, with Soviet Third World clients—reveals the diffi- 
Culties he faces in trying to put Soviet foreign policy ona 
sounder long-term footing. 


Afghanistan 


| The Soviet war effort in Afghanistan has emerged as 
| the outstanding example of failure and retreat under 
Gorbachev. At the February 1988 Central Committee 
| plenum, he declared that the leadership had in April 
| 1985, at the very outset of his tenure, conducted a re- 
view of the problem and put policy on a new course.?! 
| Despite this claim of a slowly unfolding strategy, the 
| available evidence suggests something different. The 
| policies that followed this alleged review indicate that 
| the Politburo really wanted to explore whether better re- 
sults could be obtained by more sophisticated and ac- 
| tive management. The leadership appeared, in particu- 
lar, tohope for three kinds of improvement: first, that new 
| figures at the top would invigorate the Afghan commu- 
nist party and increase its popular appeal; second, that 
better military tactics would obviate the need to de- 


2°See TASS International Service in Russian, Sept. 23, 1987, in FB/S- 
| SOV, Sept. 24, 1987 p. 8. 
Shevardnadze has said, for example, that “the transitional period will 
abound in difficulties . . . ." Citing Gorbachev, he added that the goal must be 
| to get through this period “as fast as possible and with the fewest losses.” 
| VMID, No. 3, 1987, p. 4. 
"Pravda, Feb. 19, 1988, in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 19, 1988, p. 56. 
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ploy more Soviet combat troops; and third, that internal 
pressures in Pakistan and divisions among Pakistan, 
the United States, and the Afghan resistance would per- 
mit a negotiated solution on terms advantageous to the 
Soviet Union.22 

Like other Soviet efforts to squeeze better results from 
previously unused “reserves,” Gorbachev's attempt to 
do so in Afghanistan failed. The replacement of Babrak 
Karmal by Najibullah in May 1986 only increased the 
number of factions vying to control the People’s Demo- 
cratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA); it did little to “broad- 
en the base” of the regime. Greater emphasis on small- 
unit military operations could not match the effect of 
increased Western aid to the resistance. Soviet forces 
began to do worse, not better, and it became harder 
than ever to envision a military turnaround. Finally, the 
underlying unity of purpose between the United States 
and Pakistan was preserved despite occasional public 
differences over how to respond to Soviet overtures. 

Against this background of failed halfway measures, 
Gorbachev's declaration of February 8, 1988, in which 
he announced Soviet willingness to begin troop with- 
drawals on May 15, was an ingenious attempt to seize 
the diplomatic initiative.°3 It showed obvious parallels to 
his handling of the INF negotiations in 1987: in both in- 
stances, a rapid pace was designed to carry the other 
parties along despite hesitations. His move succeeded 
briefly in casting Pakistan as an obstacle to a political 
solution, and won an official US acknowledgment (from 
Secretary of State George Shultz) that Gorbachev sin- 
cerely wanted to end the war.°* 

These were fleeting advantages, however. Soviet 
pressure tactics did not succeed in changing the under- 
lying bargaining situation. Neither the US or Pakistani 
governments, nor the resistance appeared to believe 
that the February 8th statement represented Moscow's 
final offer. In fact, all were so confident of Soviet weak- 
ness that over the next two months they raised rather 
than lowered their demands.*° When, on April 6, 1988, 
Gorbachev traveled to Tashkent to meet with Najibullah, 
it was to announce withdrawal of Soviet troops without 
the proviso that the flow of American military materiel to 
the Afghan resistance be stemmed—a demand that So- 
viet spokesmen had for years identified as the essential 
precondition for withdrawal. 


%2The evolution of Soviet diplomatic and military policies is surveyed by 
Don Oberdorfer, “Afghanistan: The Soviet Decision to Pull Out,"’ The 
Washington Post, Apr. 17, 1988, p. A30. 

33Pravda, Feb. 9, 1988. 

34The New York Times, Feb 24, 1988, p. A14. 

55For a discussion of Soviet efforts to limit the broader repercussions of 


| withdrawal from Afghanistan, see “Kabul Crunch: Can Gorbachev Survive 


Defeat?” The New Republic, Apr. 18, 1988. 
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Restoring Détente with the US 


Itis not surprising that Gorbachev has soughtto limit the 
damage from the retreat in Afghanistan by creating a 
broad improvement in East-West relations. Since the be- 
ginning of the cold war, periods of high East-West tension 
(and of policy failure by one side or the other) have invari- 
ably been followed by a decompression in political and 
military relations. The Berlin blockade, the formation of 
NATO, and the Korean War were followed in the mid- 
1950's by a renewal of Big Four summitry, agreement on 
the partition of Vietnam, the neutralization of Austria, and 
the first significant arms control negotiations. Another pe- 
riod of tension over Berlin and then over Cuba was fol- 
lowed by the conclusion of the Limited Test Ban Treaty in 
1963 and Khrushchev’s pursuit (before his ouster) of a 
bargain on Germany. With the winding down of the Viet- 
nam war came the détente of the early 1970's, which yield- 
ed the SALT | agreements and a partial stabilization of the 
Central European order (as reflected in the Berlin agree- 
ment of 1971, recognition of the two German states, and 
the Helsinki Final Act of 1975). 

These precedents suggest that Gorbachev, coming to 
power against the very difficult background of NATO's 
INF deployments and the war in Afghanistan, was highly 
likely to pursue a détente with the United States. The real 
issue was less whether he would do so, than how and on 
what terms. How would he seek to create a calmer envi- 
ronment without provoking an escalation of Western de- 
mands, particularly as the Soviets’ estimate of their own 
weakness (and their domestic preoccupations) be- 
came clear? 

Two factors simplified Gorbachev's task: the snarling 
style of Brezhnev, Andropov, and Gromyko in the early 
1980’s made him seemless menacing abroad, and cru- 
cial Soviet policy decisions—to call off the “war-scare”’ 
propaganda campaign and to end the boycott of arms 
talks with the United States—had been made before he 
even took office.°° But if the Soviet leadership had de- 
cided under Konstantin Chernenko to resume negotia- 
tions, it fell to Gorbachev to decide how to negotiate. In 


The United States and the Soviet Union agreed in January 1985 to 
resume negotiations on reductions in strategic and intermediate-range 
nuclear forces and on strategic defense. The return to a more businesslike 
tone with the United States reflected Moscow's failure not only to prevent the 
INF deployments, but to derail US defense policies by inciting public 
pressure against them—rather than by negotiating. Soviet policy in the first 
half of the 1980's relied heavily on the Western peace movements as a 
potential substitute for real bargaining. The propaganda and pressure 
campaign against INF in 1983 was followed, for example, by a similar 
1984 drive against testing anti-satellite weapons—and, more generally, 
against “the militarization of space.” In the end, Moscow gained almost 
nothing from this approach. 


doing so, he elaborated two different approaches, 
which might be called the “Reykjavik” and “Geneva” 
styles. He experimented with diplomatic brinkman- 
ship—the pattern made famous at Reykjavik—in which 
the Soviet side pushes to the edge of a dramatic deal, 
either to extract American concessions that would oth- 
erwise be unthinkable or to cast the United States as the 
obstacle to arms control. At other times, however, Gor- 
bachev put into practice a more conciliatory, business- 
as-usual style, in which differences between the two 
sides are fudged and big disagreements are put to one 
side for the sake of incremental progress.°” 
Reykjavik-style brinkmanship frames a large, stark 
choice—forcing the United States to choose either a big 
breakthrough or a tense stalemate; the Geneva style 
nurtures the diplomatic momentum that can put a deal 
over the top. Soviet alternation between the two ap- 
proaches reflects the inadequacies of each. The Reyk- 
javik style has sometimes left Soviet positions looking 
extortionist and unreasonable; as such it risks areturn to 
Brezhnev-era isolation. The Geneva style runs a differ- 
ent risk: its steady backtracking conveys an impression 
of exploitable weakness. ‘a 
Given these limitations, the most striking feature of re- 
cent Soviet policy has been the near-total dominance of | 
the Genevastyle. This was clearestin the stream of Sovi- - 
et concessions on INF during the first half of 1987, and | 
after that in the steady weakening of demands for re- 
strictions on US strategic defense programs.°° The Ge- | 
neva style was also evident in Soviet handling of lesser 
arms control issues. In early 1987 Gorbachev called off 
his long, futile nuclear-testing moratorium (a Reykjavik- 
style ploy that Western governments had more or less / 
ignored), and accepted an American formulato discuss | 
verification measures that would permit ratification of 
the treaties on a threshold test ban and on peaceful nu- — 
clear explosions that had been negotiated inthe 1970's. - 
Gorbachev also made incrementalism his watchword — 
onissues other than arms control. The Washington sum- 
mit of December 1987 was preceded by anew round of 
releases of political prisoners and refuseniks, by in- 
creased Jewish emigration, and by small concessions 
on Afghanistan—steps designed to soften Gorbachev's 
reception in the United States by showing steady move- 
ment on issues where Soviet policy was most damag- | 
ingly on the defensive. | 


3’This was the animating idea of the 1985 Geneva summit communiqué. 
Init, after having previously claimed that the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) 
was an obstacle to other agreements, Gorbachev waived insistence on 
linkage between separate arms control issues, and agreed to push forward in — 
those areas where the two sides had already established ‘common 
ground,” 

38Michael Gordon, “INF: A Hollow Victory?” Foreign Policy, Fall 1987, 
pp. 159-79, 


oa 


| Delegations from Afghanistan, Pakistan, the Soviet Union, the United Nati 
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ons, and the United States assemble in 


| Geneva on April 14, 1988, to finalize an agreement on the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Afghanistan. 


| Thisinnovative and flexible style was part of a broader 
| effort to change the Soviet Union’s image and standing 
| in world affairs. Gorbachev has frequently said that he 
| aims to erase the Western image of a “Soviet threat,” 
which he claims has sustained the entire repertoire of 
-anti-Soviet policies since the days of the cold war.°? 
| Successfuliy casting the Soviet Union as a “normal” 
participant in international politics would certainly re- 
duce demands made on the Soviet Union by other 
states, and the Soviets themselves now treat progress 
toward this goal as a mark of the practical success of 
“new thinking.” In this spirit, Primakov has written: 


The situation today is far from what it was two or three 
years ago. It is becoming more and more difficult for 
anti-Sovieteers in the West to maintain their artificially 
created image of the USSR as a bellicose, undemocrat- 
ic state that threatens the West and thinks about nothing 
| but expansion.*° 


The practical meaning of this change, however, re- 
mains in doubt. While the old image of the Soviet Union 
softens, what has come to be called the “agenda” of US- 
Soviet relations is essentially unaltered: it is a list of 
jAmerican demands for change in Soviet policies and 


Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroika: New Thinking for Our Country and the 
World, New York, Harper & Row, 1987, pp. 148-49. 
“Pravda, July 10, 1987. 


—Wide World. 


conduct across the board.*' The constant repetition of 
these demands on two issues in particular—human 
rights and Afghanistan—was one of the hallmarks of 
Gorbachev's meetings with representatives of the 
American elite. Moreover, in responding to US de- 
mands, Soviet officials have betrayed some anxiety 
about the impression left by their conciliatory approach 
as a whole. For this reason they have tried to deflect at- 
tention from their concessions and even to deny that 
they made any in the first place. Yuliy Vorontsov, the first 
deputy foreign minister, insisted, for example, that let- 
ting Americans observers visit the Krasnoyarsk radar 
site was nothing more than a “‘concession to reason and 


*'Soviet officials have increasingly sought to leave the impression that 
they have their own “agenda” of demands, but the effort has been somewhat 
unconvincing. A recent example is Shevardnadze's statement after his 
Moscow meeting with Shultz in late February 1988, in which he claimed that he 
had raised not only the familiar issues of homelessness and treatment of 
Indians but also the problem of wage discrimination: “In particular we spoke 
about the fact that men and women are not paid the same for their work 
when they do identical jobs, and we cited statistics." FB/S-SOV, Feb. 24, 1988, 
p. 10. 

42Michael Mandelbaum analyzed this issue after the summit as follows: 
the general secretary's “angry response to a human-rights question during a 
meeting with American publishers, a response he later characterized as 
‘perhaps overemotional,’ indicates that he is tired of hearing about it from 
Americans. But the summit should have made clear to him that, like it or 
not, he will continue to hear about human rights, and will need to make some 
concessions if he wants to make headway in his new dealings with the 
United States.” U.S. News & World Report (Washington, DC), Dec. 21, 1987, 
p. 24. 
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logic.”*3 When Gorbachev changed the Soviet position 
by cutting Soviet INF missiles in Asia to zero, Georgly Ar- 
batov declared: “We did not give in to the United 
States—we gave in to common sense.’** Shevard- 
nadze himself, after his quickly scheduled October trip 
to Washington, in which he had to undo Gorbachev's re- 
fusal to hold a summit, claimed that “everybody has 
won.'° And at the signing of the INF treaty, Gorbachev 
repeated that Soviet concessions had been made only 
to “reason.’“° These protestations suggest that Soviet 
Officials feel their reputation for bargaining toughness 
has suffered.4” 

Gorbachev has successfully created the détente that 
his own negative assessment of the Soviet Union’s situ- 
ation clearly required. This more tranquil relationship, 
however, continues to be built around a set of American 
demands for Soviet concessions. In this sense, Gorba- 
chev has not yet managed to “restructure” US-Soviet 
relations. 


Openings to US Allies: Europe 


The principal benefits to the Soviet Union of détente 
with the United States may, of course, be reaped else- 
where in the world rather than in relations between the 
superpowers themselves. It has been a long-standing 
Soviet objective to weaken the American presence in 
Europe and Asia, and the writings of Gorbachev's ad- 
visers (in particular those of Aleksandr Yakovlev) ex- 
press strong interest in exploiting what they see as latent 
conflicts between the United States and its allies over 
political, economic, and military issues. Gorbachev's 
own statements suggest that he subscribes to this 
view—with the crucial stipulation that such fissures can 
best be widened in an atmosphere of low US-Soviet ten- 
sions. He has paid particular rhetorical attention to the 
theme of a European “common home’’—a formula that 
inevitably casts the United States as an outsider in Euro- 
pean affairs.4° Similarly, his July 1986 speech in Vladi- 
vostok portrayed the Soviet Union as an Asian power 
sharing many interests in economic development with 
its neighbors in the Far East.*9 

One Central Committee foreign policy specialist re- 
cently looked back on 1987 as the “Year of Europe” in 


*8See FBIS-SOV, Oct. 27, 1987, p. 31. 

“Interview on Tokyo Television (NHK), Sept. 18, 1987, in FB/S-SOV, 
Sept. 21, 1987, p. 1. 

“Pravda, Nov. 1, 1987. 

“°Pravda, Dec. 9, 1987, p. 4. 

“’When Gorbachev (in a brief outburst of the Reykjavik style) refused to 
set a summit date during his meeting with Secretary Shultz on October 23, 
1987, the only question on the minds of American officials was reportedly 
how quickly the Soviets would back down. 


Soviet diplomacy.°° The label makes some sense, giv- 
en the prominence of the INF issue in the last year. The: 
debate over this treaty—together with the aftershocks of ' 
the Reykjavik summit—led to a debate about the reli- 
ability and desirability of Western Europe’s American) 
connection. Successive Soviet proposals sought to fol- 
low this first step of nuclear reduction with others intend- 
ed to lead to the complete “denuclearization” of Eu- 
rope—in other words, to the removal of the weapons that! 
are at the heart of the US guarantee of West European 
security.°! 
lt was unquestionably a large Soviet achievement to | 
place this issue on the agenda, but doing so had the si- 
multaneous effect of reintroducing new difficulties into | 
relations with those West European states that feel Gor- - 
bachev's program is aimed against them. Britain and’ 
France (admittedly, each with a distinctive emphasis. 
and not always in agreement with each other) have now. 
aligned themselves as the likely opposition to Soviet ini- 
tiatives. It was Mrs. Thatcher who said during Gorba- 
chev's stopover on his way to the Washington summit’ 
that ‘there is no scope for further [nuclear] reductions in. 
Europe” until Western concerns about the existing im- | 
balances in conventional and chemical weapons are! 
addressed; President Reagan repeated the same for- | 
mula a week later after the conclusion of the summit.°4 
British Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe followed up | 


“8The Soviets disclaim any thought of excluding the United States, and 
when it comes to European political-military negotiations, this would clearly be 
futile. Yet Gorbachev's rhetoric does aim to isolate the US by casting it at 
least as an alien cultural force in European affairs. “Sometimes,” he writes, 
“one has the impression that the independent policies of West European 
nations have been abducted, that they are being carried off across the ocean; | 
that national security interests are farmed out under the pretense of 
protecting security. A serious threat is hovering over European culture, too. 
The threat emanates from an onslaught of ‘mass culture’ from across the 
Atlantic. We understand pretty well the concern of West European 
intellectuals. Indeed, one can only wonder that a deep, profoundly 
intelligent and inherently humane European culture is retreating to the 
background before the primitive revelry of violence and pornography and 
the flood of cheap feelings and low thoughts.” Perestroika: New Thinking for 
Our Country and the World, p. 208. 

49Speech by Mikhail Gorbachev in Vladivostok, July 28, 1986, Moscow, 
Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, 1986. 

“°The speaker was Nikolay Shishlin. See FB/S-SOV, Oct. 16, 1987, 

p. 20. Apparently no reference to Henry Kissinger’s own failed ‘Year of 
Europe” was intended. 

5'The Soviet campaign for “denuclearization” represents the 
application of the Reykjavik style to Europe. Yet Gorbachev appears to have ~ 
miscalculated about European reactions to this style in the past. Having 
most likely assumed that West Europeans would condemn the US for rejecting ; 
his package of proposals at Reykjavik, Gorbachev found that instead they 
condemned President Reagan for considering it at all. The West Europeans 
prefer the Geneva style—incremental Soviet backtracking—and that is 
what conditional Western endorsements of his “denuclearization” proposals 
amount to: a demand for his other style. 

°2Mrs. Thatcher's comments are reported in The Washington Post, 

Dec. 8, 1987; the President's speech at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, in The New York Times, Dec. 15, 1987. 
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with an unusually blunt (and doubtless somewhat ill-re- 
ceived) message during his visit to Moscow in February 
1988. “It is easy to see,” he said to his hosts, “why you 
should want perestroyka to succeed. It is not so obvious 
why the West should want it to work.’”°? Small wonder, 
then, that Great Britain has been described in Pravda as 
“the pacesetter in a buildup of tensions.’”°* 

The cost for Soviet policy in this trend is not the dis- 
comfort of a frank toast at aKremlin dinner. It is the reas- 
sertion of adiplomatic pattern in which the West sets stiff 
preconditions for better relations—preconditions that 
can only be met by continuing Soviet concessions. The 
potential exception to this pattern is, of course, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. After several years in which 
Soviet relations with the FRG were worse than with any 
major Western power, the second half of 1987 brought 
many signs of improvement between Bonn and Mos- 
cow. The long-deferred homecoming visit by Erich Hon- 
ecker, head of the East German party, was held atlast; a 
West German credit of one billion deutsche mark for the 
Soviet Union was announced; Chancellor Kohl offered a 
key INF concession (on dismantlement of Pershing 
IA’s), for which the Soviets effusively expressed their 
thanks; visits to Moscow by Franz-Josef Strauss (Chan- 
cellor Kohl’s most formidable conservative critic) and 
Lothar Spaeth (a possible successor) provided firm ap- 
proval from the right for a bilateral rapprochement; and, 
finally, Shevardnadze visited Bonn in January 1988, 
and left the expectation that Gorbachev would not be far 
behind. 

Soviet attention to West Germany, which aims to kindle 
neutralism in the most important European member of 
NATO, clearly has hope of paying real dividends. In the 
foreseeable future the Federal Republic will not, like Brit- 
ain and France, putitselfto the right of the United States on 
East-West security issues. During Shevardnadze’s visit, 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher expressed an 
apparent national consensus in saying that he hoped to 
“turn anew page in Soviet-West German relations and fill it 
with a qualitatively new content.’°° 

Yet the hope of putting distance between Germany 
and the United States remains far from realized.°° And 
One element in the new détente as it has taken shape 
with the Federal Republic is plainly undesirable from 
Moscow's point of view. The new open and accommo- 
dating Soviet style seems to encourage Western gov- 


SSFBIS-SOV, Feb. 16, 1988, p. 56. 

“Pravda, Feb. 19, 1988, p. 7. 

SSFBIS-SOV, Jan. 19, 1988, p. 41. 

“Viewed from Moscow, the portents must seem evenly balanced: on 
the one hand, Genscher's support for further nuclear cuts in Central Europe; 
on the other, the unprecedented election of a West German hard-liner, 
Manfred Wérner, as secretary general of NATO. 
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Eduard Shevardnadze and Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
foreign ministers of the Soviet Union and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, after the signing of cooperation 
agreements on January 19, 1988, in Bonn. 


—R. Bossu/SYGMA. 


ernments to make demands of Moscow that at an earlier 
time would have seemed pointlessly farfetched. In West 
Germany, for example, there is increased attention to 
the underlying and unresolved division of Europe, an is- 
sue that the 1970's detente was supposed to have made 
less contentious (and certainly less salient). In today’s 
improved atmosphere, the issue of the division of Eu- 
rope has received more prominence than it has in many 
years. As one sign of this, both Kohl and Reagan made 
the Berlin Wall a significant rhetorical theme in 1987. 
And even Genscher, while greeting the visiting She- 
vardnadze with hopes for better relations, referred tothe 
division of Europe: 


We must not look at the partition of Europe as animmuta- 
ble fact but mustovercome it... . [The common Euro- 
pean home] must be a home in which doors do not bar 
but open up the way to each other.°’ 


It would have been easy to embrace this sentiment, but 
Shevardnadze did not do so. His reply showed that the 
détente sought by the Soviet Union is one that supports 
the status quo, not one that transforms it. “Everything,” 


°7FBIS-SOV, Jan. 19, 1988, p. 44. 
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he said, “can and should stay as itis.”°® Whether a Euro- 
pean détente can be constructed on these terms re- 
mains open to question. 


Openings to US Friends: East Asia 


In East Asia, a more flexible and experimental ap- 
proach to Japan would appear to be one of the most ob- 
vious innovations to be explored by a bold new Soviet 
leadership. Instead, Soviet policy toward Japan has re- 
mained in extremely old grooves. Amuch-rumored Gor- 
bachev visit to Tokyo in 1987 was postponed, no prog- 
ress was made in finding a way around the issue of the 
disputed “Northern Territories,” Japanese reservations 
continued to obstruct major investment in Siberian de- 
velopment (an area of special interest to the Soviet lead- 
ership, as Gorbachev had underscored at Vladivostok), 
and although imports from Japan dropped by over 20 
percent, the Soviet bilateral trade deficit remained 
(along with the imbalance in trade with the US) the larg- 
est deficit with any country of the West.°° For now, Gor- 
bachev's strategy is based on a hope that if Japan sees 
a broad East-West détente taking shape, it will drop its 
most extreme demands for Soviet concessions. This 
hope has so far proven unfounded and, as a policy posi- 
tion, itis hardly innovative. It is the same approach taken 
(unsuccessfully) by Gorbachev's predecessors. 

By contrast, Soviet officials have begun to depict poli- 
cy toward China as a major success. Certainly, there 
have been more superficial signs of change in Sino-So- 
viet relations than in relations with Japan. Trade has in- 
creased—reportedly tenfold since the early 1980’s— 
and an agreement has been signed to refurbish some of 
the plants and equipment provided to China by the So- 
viet Union in the 1950’s. On political issues, border talks 
have been spurred forward by a key Soviet concession 
in 1986; and technicalteams have been meeting in 1988 
to develop a common map of the border. The Soviets 
also showed their responsiveness to Chinese security 
concerns by making asmall reduction in their forces sta- 
tioned in Mongolia. Soviet statements about China now 
manifest exceptional respect, emphasizing how much 
the world’s future depends on the two giants of social- 
ism. And Gorbachev has repeatedly expressed a per- 
sonal desire for a Sino-Soviet summit meeting, presum- 
ably intended as vivid proof that the great schism is 
over,©° 


“8ibid. 

59"See PlanEcon Report (Washington, DC), Vol. IV, No. 1-2, Jan. 15, 
1988, p. 6. The Soviet claim is that this trade drop is only “temporary.” 
Pravda, Jan. 28, 1988, p. 5. 

8°E g., see Liaowang interview, published in Pravda, Jan. 11, 1988, p. 1. 
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Soviet policy toward China is perhaps the supreme. 
example of the incremental Geneva style. What is not 
clear is how much progress can be made without ad- 
dressing the core issues of Sino-Soviet discord, and 
whether Gorbachev and his colleagues will be willing to. 
extend the accommodating Geneva approach to ques- 
tions like Cambodia. After political consultations in Bei- | 
jing in October 1987, Soviet spokesmen acknowledged’ 
that there had been sharp disagreement on this issue.°" 
They claim, moreover, that what the Chinese call “ob- 
stacles” to normal relations need not block progress in’ 
other areas. Gorbachev, for example, argued in his 
Liaowang interview against setting preconditions for a 
summit; some problems, he said, can only be solved at: 
a summit, not before.©& | 

The same Soviet official who spoke of the “Year of Eu- | 
rope” has boldly forecast that 1988 will be in effect the 
“Year of Asia.”©? Nevertheless, on neither continent can. 
one see major breakthroughs as a result of Gorbachev's 
diplomacy. His focus on China, as on Germany, means. 
a pursuit of benefits within the confines of the Geneva | 
style, and an evasion of the more substantive demands, 
that these governments continue to press upon him. | | 


The Third World 


Itis now a familiar claim, for which there is no shortage ' 
of evidence, that the Soviet Union has reassessed the * 
diplomatic and political opportunities available to it in’ 
the Third World.®* Even before the advent of “new think- | 
ing,’ the leadership appeared dissatisfied with both the © 
risks to be run and the resources to be committed in the ' 
name of preserving the client network acquired in the’ 
late 1970's, the heyday of Soviet Third-World activism. | 
Accordingly, Soviet clients have been assigned a lower ' 
ideological status; Soviet complaints about the clients’ | 
use of aid have become routine; and Soviet diplomats. 
are more aware that exploiting every possible opening 
in the Third World means paying a price in East-West | 
relations. : 

As in other areas of policy, anegative diagnosis hard- 
ly means Soviet passivity in the Third World. Aid to most | 
radical clients has remained at high levels; and to Lenin- 
ist regimes under acute insurgent pressure, it has in-— 
creased steadily. While trying to protect clients from be- 
ing overthrown, the Soviets have also opened a second | 


S'FBIS-SOV, Oct. 16, 1987, p. 30. 

®2Pravda, Jan. 11, 1988, p. 1. 

®8FBIS-SOV, Oct. 16, 1987, p. 20. 

®4This change is put in historical context by Francis Fukuyama in 
“Patterns of Soviet Third World Policy,” Problems of Communism, September- — 
October 1987. 


front in the Third World: closer relations have been ac- 
tively pursued with many states once written off as 
American lackeys. 

One sign of this new interest was Gorbachev's praise 
inhis 70th anniversary speech of regional organizations 
like ASEAN and even of the Islamic Conference—group- 
ings that have not been notably friendly to the Soviet 
Union and that in Marxist terms could best be described 
as “bourgeois” and “feudal” respectively.©° (The refer- 
ence in Gorbachev's speech was especially striking in 
light of his failure to make any mention at all of “socialist” 

jallies in the Third World.) This courtship goes beyond 
mere talk. The Soviets have, forexample, used small but 
well-timed trade deals to make a political point, offering 
to make commodity purchases at above-market prices 
from states whose access to the US market has been cut 
(rice from Thailand, sugar from Costa Rica and the Do- 
minican Republic).©° With Thailand, there is also talk of 
possible “military cooperation.”°’ 

Most significant, the Soviet Union has experimented 

with developing good ties to both sides of certain Third- 
World regional conflicts—potentially a very formidable 
innovation in Soviet diplomacy, which has generally 
been limited to cooperative relations with one side only. 
Moscow has launched diplomatic probes of Israeli and 
Iranian interest in putting aside past hostility. With both 
states, diplomatic channels have been activated. Al- 
though the nominal agenda has usually been narrow 
(with Israel, emigration and other ‘consular’ matters; 
with Iran, trade), the Soviet role as the largest military 
ibacker of their respective enemies has given the ex- 
changes added importance. Soviet success in blocking 
ja UN Security Council call for an arms embargo of Iran 
nas been a further source of potential influence. 

Despite such experimentation, however, crucial diffi- 
culties have continued to dog Soviet Third World policy. 
First, being on both sides of conflicts has so far pro- 
duced more new problems than new leverage. In the 
Middle East and Persian Gulf, Arab governments pro- 
ested that the Soviet Union had abandoned their cause 


Gorbachev has attracted a stream of visiting leaders, some of whom 
ould never have thought to visit the Soviet Union—or, in some cases, 
been invited—under his predecessors. Among ASEAN figures, for 
yexample, President Suharto of Indonesia and Prime Minister Prem 
insulanonda of Thailand are expected to call this year; Prime Minister 
ahathir of Malaysia visited the Soviet Union in 1987. See Sophie 
Quinn-Judge, “A Bear Hug for ASEAN," Far Eastern Economic Review 
Hong Kong), Mar. 3, 1988. 
®6Such Soviet purchases are, of course, far from unprecedented. In 
954, the Soviet Union bought Burma's rice crop when it found no buyers in 
the West; in 1960, when Cuba's sugar import quota was cut by the US, the 
Soviets quickly offered to buy the crop. See J. M. Mackintosh, Strategy and 
Tactics of Soviet Foreign Policy, Oxford University Press, 1962, p. 303. 
®7FBIS-SOV, Mar. 3, 1988, p. 16. 
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in favor of Zionism and Iranian fundamentalism.°® And 
both Israel and Iran have recently delivered rebuffs to 
Soviet overtures: Israel, by scuttling plans for an inter- 
national peace conference; Iran, by besieging Soviet 
diplomatic establishments.©? In Southeast Asia, even 
while exploring new formulas for talks on Cambodia, the 
governments that make up ASEAN have maintained a 
strong common position against Vietnam and have 
reined in members that stray from it. 

Second, although the United States has applied the 
“Reagan Doctrine” very unevenly, a few Soviet clients 
face severe and growing military troubles. Apart from 
Afghanistan (discussed above), both the Vietnamese 
and Angolan regimes also appear unable to achieve 
military victories over the insurgencies they face. One 
Soviet diplomat has been quoted as saying that Viet- 
nam’s burden in Cambodia is “simply intolerable.’’° As 
for Angola, a large and costly offensive by the Soviet- 
backed Luanda government in the fall of 1987 again 
failed to break through UNITA positions. ”' 

Soviet Third-World policy has also become stalled in 
the economic area. Despite pressures from Moscow to 
use aid more efficiently, both Cuba and Vietnam remain 
a large drain on Soviet resources. Soviet policy-makers 
may have hoped that expanded trade with more suc- 
cessful developing economies might somehow counter 
this drain, but the results have been very meager.’* 


®8Foreign Minister Shevardnadze was obliged to describe claims of 
Soviet betrayal of the Arabs as “utterly fictitious,” at a Washington press 
conference (Pravda, Oct. 25, 1987). Other Soviet officials are incessantly 
questioned on this subject. (See, for example, the interview given by Karen 
Brutents, one of Anatoliy Dobrynin’s deputies, in Al-Majallah [London], 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2, 1988, in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 5, 1988, p. 25.) Questioning of Soviet 
reliability will only increase as a result of a recent claim by an Afghan 
resistance leader that the Soviets made an offer to Iran to reduce Soviet aid to 
Iraq in return for Iranian concessions on the Afghan issue (see The 
Washington Post, Mar. 23, 1987). 

®°In this light, the Soviets are no better positioned than in the past to put 
together a “double-Tashkent” formula in which they would be at the center of 
regional diplomacy. For a contrary view, see Robert Neumann, “Moscow's 
New Role as Mideast Broker,” The Washington Post, “Outlook,” Oct. 25, 1987. 

“Agence France Presse report by Pierre-Antoine Donnet in FB/S-SOV, 
Feb. 18, 1988, p. 30. 

™ See Bernard E. Trainor, “Angola Drive on the Rebels is Said to Fail,” 
The New York Times, Nov. 22, 1987. Elsewhere in the region, officials of the 
African National Congress have reportedly complained of the steady 
negative advice they receive from Soviet officials. See Michael Parks, “Soviets 
Urging ANC to Seek South Africa Political Accord,” Los Angeles Times, 
Feb. 5, 1988. 

72Shevardnadze has said that “a certain portion of our foreign economic 
activity will be, so to speak, ‘subsidized,’ but only a certain portion.” (VMID, 
No. 3, 1987, p. 5). As evidence that this portion may in fact be falling, 
Cuban documents reportedly show a slight drop in Soviet exports to Cuba in 
1987. (The New York Times, Mar. 16, 1988, p. A13.) It is not clear, 
however, that the Soviets will be able to build up their trade elsewhere in the 
Third World. Despite heavy promotion, trade with ASEAN has fallen; with 
Latin America, it has almost collapsed—from 3.2 billion rubles in 1985 to 920 
million rubles in 1986. See analyses by Paul Wolfowitz and Ilya Prizel in 
The National Interest (Washington, DC), Summer 1988 (forthcoming). 
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Soviet commercial relations with Third World states are 
likely to add little or nothing to the success of Gorba- 
chev’s economic reforms. Indeed, the link between 
these two may be exactly opposite: trade will not expand 
by much until the Soviets have more to sell abroad— 
that is, until economic reform succeeds at home. 

Soviet policy in the Third World is obviously becoming 
more diversified, but as yet not more successful. More- 
over, incontrast to the 1970's, these efforts seem unlike- 
ly to contribute very much toward improving the Soviet 
position in the East-West balance of power. 


Defeat or Decline? 


The same analysis made here of difficulties in Soviet 
policy toward the West, China, and the Third World 
could be extended to other areas. The Soviet position in 
the international economy, for example, has steadily de- 
teriorated in recent years; energy prices fell during the 
mid-1980’'s, and imports from the West contracted. ’? In 


| \ A 
Iranian Minister of Foreign Affairs Ali Akbar Vela 


the process, an important Soviet policy tool—not only’ 
for economic reconstruction at home but also for the 
pursuit of more “normal” relations with both Western’ 
and Third World states—was blunted. 
Relations with the bloc states of Eastern Europe have» 
also become more difficult. Gorbachev and his col- 
leagues are in the odd position of urging perestroyka- | 
style reforms on bloc governments, while at the same. 
time proclaiming the right of all socialist states to make | 


“See PlanEcon Report, Vol. III, No. 39-40, Oct. 1, 1987, pp. 21-22. 
Soviet economists show a heightened awareness of the price paid by 
what they now frequently call a “colonial” position in the world economy. 
Gorbachev has made it a high priority to improve Soviet trade relations, 
and this represents innovation. Yet as policy in other areas has shown, 
innovation can lead to turmoil and even to worse results in the short term. | 
Reform of the institutions that conduct trade has been one source of trouble: 
the ministry of trade first gave way to a state committee for foreign 
economic relations, then to a new ministry of foreign economic relations (as 
part of this reform, Vneshtorgbank was abolished). Changes in 
bureaucratic structure may prove less disruptive than the transfer of authority | 
for trading decisions to enterprises. See Terence Roth, “Soviet Union's 
Bureaucrats, Secret Police Slow Gorbachev's Drive to Expand Trade,” 
The Wall Street Journal (New York), Mar. 9, 1988, p. 23. 
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yati (second from left) arrives for an official visit in Moscow in Febru- 


ary 1987. He is greeted by Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze. 
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their own choices. The latter message has to date 
helped Eastern European leaderships to defy Gorba- 
chev.’ In time, however, the former message may en- 
courage the peoples of Eastern Europe to defy their 
leaderships, with less fear of Soviet intervention.’° In 
any event, Moscow's control over political develop- 
ments within its own bloc will have been eroded. 
Inthese, as inthe other areas of policy that have been 
examined here, the extent of decline obviously de- 
pends on the goals against which Soviet policy is to be 
measured. The more it is measured against the goals 
that guided it in the 1970's and early 1980's, the more 
easily one can say that it has fallen short of the mark. Pur- 
suit of military encirclement of China, for example, has 
done little to make Beijing—or other governments of 
East Asia—more responsive to Soviet preferences or 
open to specific Soviet intiatives. And the cost of stick- 
ing to old policies may actually be increasing. In the 
case of China, the goal of military encirclement proba- 
bly argues for protecting the Soviet relationship with 
Vietnam at almost any cost; yet, doing so stunts relations 
with the new Chinese leadership at the very moment 
when its policies are most open to re-examination. By 
the same token, trying to continue business-as-usual in 
Eastern Europe may defer a real restructuring of East- 
West relations in an area—NATO’s Central Front— 
where competing is most expensive for the USSR. 
Only in relation to new goals does Soviet policy seem 
likely to do better, and it is for this reason that Gorba- 
chev—like Sadat—has experimented with innovative 
approaches. Yet, asserting different goals hardly averts 
all the problems of decline, for the transition to new poli- 
Cies involves heavy costs, and in some instances even 
major defeats. Serious setbacks, and the turmoil that 
goes with them, are inherent in truly changing Soviet re- 
lations with the outside world. ‘New thinking” tries to 
make these setbacks more bearable; it cannot wish 
them out of existence. 
lf the Soviet leadership has to choose between de- 
feats and decline, many of its members will be reluctant 
to make the choice cleanly, or soon. They will almost 
certainly seek to blurit, and will be able to adduce seem- 
ingly good reasons for doing so. They will doubtless ac- 
knowledge the need to correct the worst errors of the 
past, while trying to minimize the negative impact of a 
new course on Soviet standing in the world. They will ar- 
gue—correctly—that Soviet flexibility has simply en- 
couraged some adversaries to make more demands. 
If this line of thought prevails within the Soviet leader- 
ship over the next several years, it will often be extremely 
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Mikhail Gorbachev, right, is welcomed by Yugoslav 
President Lazar Mojsov upon arriving in Yugoslavia on 
March 14, 1988. 


& 


—Christian Vioujard/Gamma-Liaison. 


difficult to say with confidence where Soviet policy is 
heading. Yet Gorbachev has demonstrated a prefer- 
ence for clean breaks so often that a more radical for- 
eign policy line—one that accepts the heavy costs of a 
new course—can hardly be ruled out. In defending 
such a line, Gorbachev will presumably argue that 
much of the weakness of Soviet diplomacy stems from 
the desire to have it both ways and that only the re- 
trenchment he advocates can mark out a path to future 
success. Once anew course is fully implemented, how- 
ever, his position will be different—and more exposed. 
Gorbachev will then have to show that the ‘new thin- 
king’ and the diplomacy he has practiced with such skill 
do not merely point the way to continuing decline. 


“4Erich Honecker has been especially firm in insisting that East 
Germany has no need to emulate Soviet reforms. There is also some reason to 
think that MiloS Jakes was not Moscow's first choice to replace Gustav 
Husak as leader of the Czechoslovak party. 

“Sif this happens, the declaration issued by Gorbachev and the 
Yugoslav government during his visit to Yugoslavia in March 1988 (widely 
interpreted as a repudiation of the “Brezhnev Doctrine”) will very likely be 
seen to have played a part in emboldening popular opposition. For the joint 
communiqué, see Pravda, Mar. 19, 1988, p. 1. 
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witnessed the shaping of the cold war—the strug- 

gle for power and prestige between the Western 
powers and the Soviet bloc that originated in Europe 
and ultimately led to its division. At the beginning of that 
period, Europe mattered much less to the Americans 
than to the Russians; by its end, the American stake in 
that continent had risen enormously and, one may ar- 
gue, at Soviet expense. 

This essay will examine the American and Soviet poli- 
cies toward Europe in the early postwar years, focusing 
on how that continent came to assume a pivotal role in 
US-Soviet relations and on the impact of those relations 
on Europe’s future order. Today, when the effects of the 
cold war seem to be dissipating and relations between 
the superpowers are being redefined, how these rela- 
tions were originally shaped is not merely of academic 
interest but of considerable relevance to understanding 
the presently evolving superpower relations and their 
effect on the destiny of Europe. The record of American 
policy during that crucial postwar period is largely open 
toscrutiny, and thus the motivations of American policy- 
makers can be well-documented. By contrast, the Sovi- 
et Union has been reluctant to grant access to its diplo- 
matic records. As a result, some motives for Soviet 
behavior at that time have to remain conjectural until and 
unless glasnost’ penetrates the arcana of Moscow’s 
archives. 


T he five years that followed World War II, 1945-50, 
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on Soviet-American relations in 1945-50 held in 
Moscow in June 1987. 


Europe in US-USSR Relations: 
A Topical Legacy 


The Visions of Europe 


Americans have always had close ties with Europe, of 
which their country is historically an extension. But these’ 
ties have been peculiarly ambivalent in a nation of immi-. 
grants, so many of whom came to America because: 
they repudiated Europe. Moreover, after attaining inde- 
pendence, the United States did not need Europe for its” 
well-being and even feared involvement in European af- . 
fairs as a detriment to that well-being. George Washing-. 
ton’s injunction against entangling alliances went to the’ 
heart of this unique historical experience that limited, 
America’s involvement in European affairs until the pre 
sent century. 

Only then did far-sighted individuals and eventually 
the public at large perceive that ina world made smaller: . 
by rapid communications and expanding trade, Ameri- 
cans had a vital interest in Europe, whether they wanted’ 
it or not. The interest consisted in preventing the conti- | 
nent from being dominated by a single power—the rea- 
son why the United States entered the two world wars. 
On neither occasion, however, did Washington elabo-. 
rate a specific European policy; instead, the policy was) 
subsumed within a larger global concept. | 

During World War Il, that American concept still rest-” 
ed on Woodrow Wilson’s grand vision of a just interna- 
tional order based on collective security, but ithad been 
qualified in two important respects by the chastening in- 
terwar experience. First, it was now recognized that! 
such an order ought not to contravene the interests of 
any of the great powers who would have the special’ 
privileges and responsibilities of “world policemen,” to” 
use President Franklin D. Roosevelt's imagery. Second, 
Americans believed that the future order ought not to be’ 
preordained by any agreements concluded over the 
heads of the peoples concerned as long as the war was 
in progress. The American vision presupposed, even if 


American policies did not specifically foster, a pluralis- 
tic system of self-governing states, on the assumption 
that such a system is more conducive to peace and sta- 
bility than the hegemonic and authoritarian alternative. 

While Europe has been important to the Russians 
much longer than to the Americans, Russian attitudes 
have also been ambivalent. This ambivalence has 
stemmed from Russia’s affinities with Asia and from the 
rejection of the West evident in so much of Russian cul- 
ture, a rejection only superficially reminiscent of Ameri- 
can condescension toward the Old World. Though Rus- 
sia is geographically a part of Europe, the Russians 
have tended to regard themselves as somehow apart 
from itand to use Europe as a standard against which to 
measure their country’s relative backwardness—an in- 
Clination Americans have seldom displayed. 

Unlike the United States, Russia has a long history of 

active participation in European power politics, albeit 
with significant discontinuities. When the Soviet state 
came into being, its leaders sought security for it first by 
trying to revolutionize capitalist Europe through Germa- 
ny, then by trying to uphold Europe's integrity against 
the threat of Germany, and finally by linking security to 
imperial expansion in collusion with Germany. The last 
strategy was Stalin’s most distinctive contribution to So- 
viet foreign policy; its culmination was the Hitler-Stalin 
pact of August 1939 dividing eastern Europe into 
spheres of influence. 
_ Inallofthese schemes, Germany played a crucial yet 
singularly unreliable role—demonstrated most notably 
when Hitler's treacherous attack almost cost the Soviet 
Union its existence in 1941. Even that experience did 
not discredit the concept of security by empire in Stalin's 
eyes although it did lead him to try to reduce Germany's 
‘importance in any future European settlement. He 
sought a settlement contingent less on a solution of the 
German question—which would have required the co- 
operation of his Western allies—than on a solution of the 
Polish question, which he could better hope to produce 
on his own. The settlement envisaged a subservient Po- 
land, weakened by its territorial losses to the Soviet 
Union in the east and dependent on Moscow's protec- 
tion of its territorial gains from Germany in the west. 

Stalin’s vision of postwar Europe was more subtle 
than the crude deal on spheres of influence he pro- 
posed to the British in December 1941 would suggest. 
Without differentiating between the eastern and western 
parts of the continent, Stalin envisaged the establish- 
ment everywhere of ‘democratic’ coalition govern- 
ments in which local communists would participate. In 
striking a balance between the desirable and the feasi- 
ble, Stalin evidently preferred pliable regimes in which 
indigenous communist parties responsive to Moscow's 
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orders would play acrucial role by holding the key to the 
balance of power rather than the power itself. Depend- 
ing on the degree of influence he wanted, one could dis- 
tinguish “outer,” “middle,” “inner,” and “absolute” 
spheres. In the end, the geographic limits and nature 
of the influence depended on military developments 
as well as on Stalin’s current and anticipated relations 
with his indispensable Western allies. 

Though Stalin was not at all shy about using force to 
achieve his goals or exploiting military opportunities to 
expand his influence, he assigned a higher priority to 
winning the war at an acceptable cost and without need- 
lessly straining the alliance. He sought a European or- 
der dependent less on the vagaries of war than on the 
emergence of a congenial political environment. In 
bringing this about, the Red Army’s conquest of much of 
eastern and central Europe was less significant than the 
collapse of Europe as a whole, which opened up the en- 
ticing prospect of the Soviet Union as the sole great 
power remaining on the continent. In particular, Stalin 


seems to have been convinced that France's decline 


Tf 


was irreversible. 

Moscow accordingly sought to hinder anything that 
might enable the smaller European states to pool their 
resources and gain strength. Having vetoed confedera- 
tion plans in Eastern Europe, it also tried to frustrate 
those promoted by Britain in Western Europe. In Stalin's 
eyes, Europe’s permanent weakness and fragmenta- 
tion were a prerequisite for Soviet security. His thinking 
about Europe’s future was thus very different from that of 
the Americans. However, that divergence in views, so 
obvious in retrospect, was far from obvious to contem- 
poraries. 

When the Big Three convened at Yalta in February 
1945, they were not concerned with resolving any crisis 
arising from conflicting visions of the postwar order. 
Confident of their ability to maintain a manageable, if not 
necessarily cordial, relationship in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, they concentrated instead on short-term issues. 
Contrary to Yalta’s later reputation, anagreementto par- 
tition Europe was not reached there. It was rather the de- 
plorable lack of any clear consensus on this and other 
matters that explains the summit’s notoriety. 

Although the Big Three did not address the European 
settlement, their manner of doing business predeter- 
mined it. Churchill and Roosevelt agreed that the Soviet 
Union had the right to exact reparations from the defeat- 
ed Germany but left the amount undetermined and lia- 
ble to misunderstanding. The three admitted France as 
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a Co-equal occupation power, but gave little thought to 
the implications that particular French anxieties might 
have for the future of Germany and Europe. They exag- 
gerated the effect of their consensus to create the Unit- 
ed Nations Organization on their cooperation in Europe. 
Above all, their ostensible agreements on the govern- 
ment and elections in Poland and on the right to self-de- 
termination of other Soviet-controlled countries impru- 
dently papered over profound disagreements, thus 
ensuring the ultimate failure of the accord. 


Eastern Europe Breeds Conflict 


How could Eastern Europe, where the United States 
had no vital interests, emerge as the catalyst of its con- 
flict with the Soviet Union? Already at the December 
1943 Teheran conference, if not before, both Washing- 
ton and London had signaled their acquiescence to 
paramount Soviet influence in the region. They did not 
seek to clarify the extent of the sphere and the nature of 
the influence, nor did Stalin volunteer to do so—ff, in- 
deed, the answers were sufficiently clear even in his 
own mind. Instead, he tried to make his allies sanction 
and preferably underwrite in advance whatever order 
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he eventually found desirable to impose in Eastern 
Europe. | 
The Americans preferred to believe that Stalin would’ 
find itin his interest to abstain from imposing any order in 
the region that was incompatible with their preferences 
and those of the peoples concerned. To be sure, Wash- 
ington was not blind to the incompatibility between Sta-- 
lin's quest for security and his neighbors’ desire to’ 
shape their own destiny. However, viewed from far’ 
across the Atlantic, it seemed that the impending com- | 
mon victory might foster such a profusion of good will in | 
Europe that the Soviet leader would be generous | 
enough to allow free elections in Poland and elsewhere | 
in the region, whose inhabitants would reciprocate by 
electing governments to his liking. The comparable 
long-distance view from Moscow presupposed that | 
nothing Stalin did in Eastern Europe could possibly de- | 
prive him of American supportor at least acquiescence. - 
The extent to which both sides indulged in such wishful | 
thinking suggests just how much they valued their col- | 
laboration for securing the postwar settlement they } 
sought. | 
By the time of Yalta, enough had already happened in 
Eastern Europe to cast doubt on the plausibility of either 
scenario. In his dispatches to Washington, Ambassa- | 
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A session of the Yalta Conference of February 1945: at left (with cigarette ), Josef Stalin; at the fifth position clock- | 


wise from Stalin, US President Franklin Roosevelt; and at far right, British Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 
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| dor to Moscow W. Averell Harriman wondered openly 
| where, if anywhere, the limits of Soviet security were to 
be found. In a private letter written shortly before the 
conference, American chargé d'affaires George Ken- 
nan advocated the delimitation of spheres of influence 
that Yalta was later wrongly believed to have sanc- 
| tioned.° The growing doubts did not alter policies, how- 
| ever, but merely generated a greater urge for reassur- 
}ance about the other’s intentions. 
| Lacking any specific interests in Eastern Europe, the 
United States tended to approach Stalin’s conduct in 
this part of the world as a gauge of his overall intentions. 
| Inalarger sense, Soviet behavior there was also atest of 
his fitness to be a desirable peacetime participant in an 
equitable European settlement. By contrast, it was the 
inordinate importance of this region in Stalin’s scheme 
that made him regard his allies’ attitude toward his aspi- 
rations as the litmus test of their good will. 

Yalta provided an opportunity for just such a test. The 
Soviet leader was looking for assurances that the United 
States, despite clear indications to the contrary, would 
accept his imposing an unrepresentative government 
and rigging elections in Poland. For their part, the West- 

/ern allies tried to convince themselves that if only they 
could pin Stalin down to a written agreement, he would 
not proceed to do what he had unmistakably signaled 
he would do. In the discussions of the fine points of 
wording in the agreement on Poiand and Declaration of 
Liberated Europe, Stalin was searching for loopholes 
that would enable him to do as he wished without being 
technically liable for any violations. 

This mutual deception as well as self-deception was 
what really went wrong at Yalta, yet the blame was not 
shared equally. But for Stalin's extreme concept of se- 
Curity, the conflict over Eastern Europe would not have 
arisen in the first place. As his former Foreign Commis- 
sar, Maxim Litvinov, pertinently suggested in a private 
conversation, the Soviet drive for security without any 
reassuring limitations was the primary cause of trouble, 
but American reluctance to oppose it early and firmly 
enough was an important secondary factor.* 

But even after Eastern Europe had bred the conflict, 
the further course and severity of the struggle remained 
undecided, as both sides showed some willingness to 
be accommodating—even in ways detrimental to their 
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long-term interests. In the summer of 1945, the United 
States overruled British opposition to exchanging the 
extensive parts of the Soviet zone in Germany that the 
Western powers had captured toward the end of the war 
for Moscow's permission to take possession of their 
sectors in Berlin. This concesssion determined the later 
course of East-West confrontation by making the Soviet 
zone large enough to become a viable nucleus of a rival 
German state and by making Berlin a lasting bone of 
contention. Washington’s grudging legitimation of Sovi- 
et dominance in parts of Eastern Europe also did not 
help matters. 

To generate good will for the forthcoming meeting of 
the Big Three at Potsdam, the United States extended 
recognition in June 1945 to the Soviet-made Warsaw 
government even in advance of the rigged election 
staged to confirm its power. In December 1945, Secre- 
tary of State James Byrnes exceeded his instructions by 
hastily consenting to American diplomatic recognition 
of the governments in Romania and Bulgaria after 
changes in their makeup that merely attached ‘some fig 
leaves of democratic procedure to hide the nakedness 
of Stalinist dictatorship.’”° In return, Moscow professed 
to respect pre-eminent American influence in areas 
more vital to US interests, particularly Japan. 

Stalin’s promotion of subservient regimes did not 
necessarily entail. putting communists in power 
throughout Eastern Europe. Even by early 1947, ‘the 
only immediate, clearly identifiable, specific Soviet 
commitment was to the formation of broadly based co- 
alition governments” in the region.® In 1945, Moscow 
could have let the communists take power in Czecho- 
slovakia, where they were particularly strong; instead, 
free elections were allowed the following year, which the 
communists won. Free elections were also permitted by 
Moscow in Hungary and the Soviet zone of Austria— 
where the communists lost. Yet, Stalin’s inability to 
achieve the kind of exaggerated security he craved in 
his nascent sphere of influence eventually drove him to 
take measures bound to aggravate conflict with the 
United States. With the Nazi experience fresh in their 
minds, Americans were sensitive to the potentially cru- 
cial connection between a regime’s conduct in its own 
sphere and its international posture. 

After the war, the Soviet Union did not keep as much 
territory in Europe as it could have. It withdrew its troops 
from Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, northern Norway, and 
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A general view of the delegates of 27 nations at the Paris 
Conference in the summer of 1946. 
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the Danish island of Bornholm, as well as from the West- 
ern zones of Berlin, and it never insisted on their pres- 
ence in defeated Finland, except for one base near Hel- 
sinki. However, Stalin’s pressure on Turkey to grant him 
bases inthe Black Sea Straits and to cede territory in the 
Caucasus, along with fleeting attempts to gain foot- 
holds on Norway's Arctic islands and in the former Ital- 
ian colonies in Africa, indicated ever-growing expan- 
sionist ambitions.’ The question was whether a line had 
to be drawn, and if so where. 

In July 1946, the last opportunity to prevent the parti- 
tion of Europe may have been lost at the conference 
convened in Paris to conclude peace treaties with the 
five former European allies of Germany, of which all but 
Italy were now in the Soviet orbit. Prior to the meeting, 
two high officials in the State Department, Dean Ach- 
eson and Will Clayton, implored their superiors to use it 
as an opportunity to lay the framework for a general Eu- 
ropean settlement, thereby affirming America’s com- 
mitment to the whole of Europe.® Instead, the ostensibly 
more pragmatic approach of proceeding in stages was 
adopted. Issues most conducive to agreement were 
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addressed first, and although the negotiations proved 


anything but easy, Soviet readiness to make conces- | 


sions after hard bargaining seemed to vindicate this 
piecemeal alternative.? 


The Paris success, however, was deceptive. The | 
peace treaties with Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and | 


Finland in effect formalized the armistice terms already — 


imposed on them by the Soviet Union, while American 


primacy in Italy was confirmed. Was such a partial Euro- | 
pean settlement along the lines of spheres of influence | 
better than none? Or did it encourage the trend towarda | 


more rigid division of the continent? Certainly, Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations did not improve. Instead, they con- 


tinued to deteriorate because of what happened in- 


Western Europe, particularly Germany. 


Western Europe Forces Partition 


Germany was not the original cause of conflict. Hav- | 
ing been the cause of the extraordinary American-Sovi- | 
et rapprochement during the war, it did not immediately © 
cease to perform this function even after the wartime al+ - 
lies had begun to fall out for other reasons. Neverthe- | 
less, once they did, discord over Germany became the 
most important symptom of conflict, as well as asource | 


of further aggravation. 
Atthe war’s end, neither Washington nor Moscow had 


aclear and consistent concept of Germany's long-term | 
future. In spite of this, both expected that there would be | 


a resolution of the German question. Moreover, they en- _ 


visaged solving it together, not separately, and keeping | 
the country united rather than divided. With the notable | 
exception of the French, all the occupation powers were | 
originally agreed that a divided Germany would be a | 


prescription for disaster because of the vengeful nation- 


alism it would breed. 


Unlike Washington, which toyed with the bizarre idea | 
of transforming Germany into an isolated pastoral en- | 


clave in the middle of industrialized Europe, Moscow | 


saw the country very much as a part of Europe. Weak- 


ened decisively by defeat and reduced drastically in | 


size, Germany could be particularly susceptible to Sovi- 


et influence. In June 1945, while the United States was | 
still improvising, the Soviet Union embarked on policies | 


calculated to institutionalize its influence there. It 


launched four political parties in East Berlin, one of | 


which was the Communist Party, as well as rudimentary 
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central administrative agencies designed to operate 


| eventually in the entire country. 


Moscow's insistence on massive reparations from all 


four occupation zones and its demand for special ac- 
| cess to the Ruhr industrial district reaffirmed in a sense 


the notion of a single Germany, for their fulfillment pre- 


| supposed collaboration by all the occupying powers. 
| France, however, frustrated Stalin's. bid for influence in 


all of Germany by vetoing both Soviet designs on the 
Ruhr and the Soviet-sponsored central agencies— 
which Washington was initially prepared to accept. The 
United States kept supplying Moscow with reparations 
from its own zone until May 1946. The cooperation col- 
lapsed not because of the impossibility of a compro- 
mise on the high reparations figure the Americans had 
carelessly conceded to Stalin as a “basis for discus- 
sion” at Yalta but because the overall deterioration of re- 
lations reduced the willingness to compromise on both 
sides.'° This drew the United States into a deeper in- 
volvement in Germany than Stalin—and most Ameri- 


| cans—had anticipated or wished. 


Washington’s concern about Europe’s economic 
prosperity, social harmony, and political stability not 
only contrasted with Moscow's treatment of Germany 
and Eastern Europe as unrestricted sources of supplies 
for Soviet reconstruction, but also with Stalin's indiffer- 
ence—or worse—to the condition of Western Europe. 
While attending a conference of foreign ministers in 


_Moscow in March 1947, US Secretary of State George 


Marshall expressed shock at what he perceived to be 
the Soviet leader’s callousness toward the plight of West 
Europeans during the most severe winter in memory." 
Several other Western visitors to Moscow, notably Sen- 
ator Harold Stassen of Minnesota and British Foreign 


| Secretary Ernest Bevin, noted the eagerness with which 


_ Stalin quizzed them about the severity of the presum- 


ably incipient economic crisis in their countries. '* 
The “general crisis of capitalism’ became the topic of 
an official Soviet debate. Its central political question for 


| Moscow was the extent to which internal constraints 
| might inhibit US resistance to Soviet pressure. As ten- 


sion between East and West mounted, Stalin’s use of 
Marxist categories was less likely to invite caution than 
to provide the rationalization that the adversary was 
growing weaker. In any case; he overestimated Ameri- 
can readiness to make concessions on Germany, thus 
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ensuring the fiasco he had evidently hoped to avoid at 
the foreign ministers’ conference. 

By the spring of 1947, Washington had already begun 
a major policy reorientation: hereafter the integrity of 
Western Europe was to be ahigher priority than cooper- 
ation with Moscow. Under France's influence, the Unit- 
ed States made Germany’s recovery a part of its larger 
commitment to the recovery of Western Europe. '? Like 
London, Washington finally concluded that a European 
settlement in which the Soviet Union was involved was 
neither possible nor desirable. '* This position was still 
ahead of the mainstream of American public opinion, 
but it was in step with the nation’s increasingly anti-Sovi- 
et mood and served to reinforce it. 

George Kennan, the State Department's foremost So- 
viet expert, provided the conceptual underpinning of 
the historic transformation of American policy. He ar- 
gued for strengthening Western Europe as one of the 
five key regions vital to American interests. Kennan did 
not fear an imminent Soviet military attack on Western 
Europe, nor did he equate the threat of Soviet power with 
the spread of communism, which he considered far less 
menacing. His main concern was that Western Europe’s 
economic weakness and political malaise left it vulnera- 
ble to Soviet domination. Hence, rather than encourage 
an anticommunist crusade, he urged the United States 
to contain the Soviet threat by supplying the material aid 
and moral encouragement necessary for the political 
recovery of Western Europe. His belief in the basic 
soundness of its condition challenged Stalin’s belief 
that the region's illness was terminal. '° 

Thus was born containment—the most original, sub- 
tle, and durable foreign policy concept the United 
States has ever devised. Its debut in the form of the Tru- 
man doctrine, invoked in March 1947 in response to the 
perceived Soviet threat to Greece and Turkey, was not, 
however, shaped by Kennan’s categories. The ringing, 
vague, and sweeping assertion of American readiness 
to defend any nation threatened by communist subver- 
sion was primarily calculated to win domestic support 
for an action deemed necessary to redress Europe's tot- 
tering balance of power. 

Despite the sweeping rhetoric, American intervention 
was both limited and specific. The modest number of 
weapons and advisers dispatched to countries of 
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Fugitives and government troops meet on a road near Seres during the Greek c 


peripheral importance to both Washington and Moscow 
did not alter the still overwhelmingly non-military 
Character of the East-West confrontation. Although 
the Soviet Union protested, American behavior was 
not such as to prompt belligerent action by Moscow. 
Since Washington had decided (although it did not pub- 
licly announce it) to exempt the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope that Stalin already controlled from the stipulations 
of the Truman Doctrine, Soviet security interests were 
not affected. '© 

The Marshall Plan that followed later in 1947 was more 
restrained and precise than the loosely worded Truman 
Doctrine and as such was more substantive. The issue 
was no longer merely that of shoring up the govern- 
ments in Greece and Turkey, but of the long-term stabili- 
zation of an economic, social, political, and moral order 
in the heartland of Western Europe. The success of the 
plan was as crucial to American security, as its failure 
was to Soviet security. 

Stalin's quest for absolute security for the Soviet 
Union required a weak and fragmented Europe; deriv- 
ing its security from international pluralism, the United 
States worked toward a strong and united Europe. Tobe 


sure, the United States exercised a vigorous leader- 
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ship, further accentuated by the contrast between its |) 
power and Europe's impotence. However, far from im- | 
posing an alien system on unwilling peoples, it was | 
building on indigenous foundations that Europeans had | 


laid themselves. 


A model of modernized capitalism, in which the gov- | 
ernment, business, and labor would work together to in- | 
sure minimum standards of prosperity and social jus- | 
tice, stood ready to be implemented, as did a new |. 
model of European cooperation transcending the his- | 


toric divisions but preserving sovereign national identi- 


ties. Neither model conformed entirely with the Ameri- | 


can preference for a more free-wheeling capitalist 
system and something approximating a United States 
of Europe. Yet, the extent to which Americans were nev- 
ertheless willing and able to tolerate, conciliate, and 
overcome the differences among West European na- 
tions while pursuing their own self-interest was extraor- 
dinary. This ability proved to be an asset that ultimately 


helped the United States to win its contest with the Sovi- — 


et Union in Europe. 
By formally offering the Marshall Plan to any European 
nation, Eastern or Western, the United States forced 


Stalin to decide how much pluralism he was prepared to ~ 


tolerate. By insisting that the recipient countries take the 


initiative, muster their own resources, and insure the — 


most effective utilization of the aid they received, the 
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| United States implicitly challenged the principles on 


which Soviet domination of Eastern Europe rested. In 


| doing so, the United States took a calculated risk: had 


Moscow's dependencies accepted the plan, its use as 
an instrument of Western integration would have been 
greatly complicated. And Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
even the Soviet Union, did show signs of interest. 
Moscow's initial interest in the plan is more tantalizing 
than its eventual rejection of it. Did Stalin hope that the 
large and high-powered delegation he had dispatched 


| tothe preliminary talks in Paris would help him gain suffi- 


cient control over the distribution of prospective aid to 
make it work for his own economic and political benefit? 
Or was he concerned about the consequences for Sovi- 
et security of Europe’s ultimate division? Whatever his 
reasons, and only the release of Soviet documents can 
tell for certain, he soon changed his position. In Paris, 
his representatives denounced the Marshall Plan both 
as a tool of American imperialism and as a prospectus 
for Europe’s partition, and proceeded to break up the 
talks. 

Soviet denunciations were not so much false as they 
were irrelevant. Whatever the proper word for America’s 
inevitable dominance in Western Europe, its presence 
there met with measurable popular approval; Soviet 
domination in Eastern Europe did not. Ultimately, the 
partition of the continent was ultimately predetermined 


| by Western Europe’s ability to recover, a process that 


, the United States merely brought to fruition. It was Stalin 
| who chose to regard that recovery as incompatible with 


his notion of security. Once Western Europe recovered, 


| he indeed had reason to feel threatened. Even so, the 


threat was more in the eye of the beholder and had in any 
case been of Stalin’s own making. 
To counter the threat, Stalin invoked the forces of in- 


_ ternational communism—more powerful, united, and 


responsive to Soviet guidance in 1947 than ever before 
or after. In September 1947, the Cominform—a coordi- 
nating body of communist parties—was created in reply 


| tothe Marshall Plan. Only now did Moscow discard Sta- 
| lin’s earlier coalition strategy. The task at last became to 
| install full-fledged communist regimes in Eastern Eu- 


rope while seeking to undermine the pro-American gov- 
ernments of Western Europe by political agitation and 
economic subversion. '’ 

The net effect was to strengthen the West’s willing- 
ness to look for support to the United States. As aconse- 
quence, Stalin had to write off Western Europe much as 
Washington had previously written off Eastern Europe. 
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The final separation of the two parts of Europe made the 
American-Soviet conflict irreversible for the foreseeable 
future. This conflict became the gist of the Cominform 
doctrine positing an irreconcilable struggle between 
the camps of capitalism and socialism. Yet, despite 
growing ferocity, the struggle between the two camps 
still lacked a military dimension: the question was 
whether this would continue. The battlefield rhetoric in 
Moscow's pronouncements, however, was abad omen. 


Militarization of the Cold War 


While the United States reaped the benefits of its strat- 
egy in Western Europe, where recovery proceeded at a 
steady pace, the Soviet Union suffered a series of set- 
backs in Eastern Europe in 1948—49 which were all the 
more painful because they were largely avoidable. It 
was not that Stalin's East European strategy was reck- 
less; it was simply badly calculated. In accelerating the 
build-up of his empire, Stalin lost part of it. In conjuring 
up the specter of communism, he bolstered resistance 
against it. In trying to avert war. he nearly precipitated it. 

In early 1948, the Soviet leader gratuitously provoked 
aconfrontation with Tito’s Yugoslavia, aloyal ally. He be- 
rated the Yugoslavs for trying to incorporate Albania, 
even though he had previously sanctioned the action. 
He torpedoed their plan for a Balkan confederation, 
even though he had earlier condoned it.'® He accused 
them of disloyalty, even though he had granted them a 
leading role within the Cominform. Clearly, his criticism 
did not derive from what the Yugoslavs had or had not 
done, but was the product of events that had forced him 
to change his policies on the delimitation and integra- 
tion of spheres of influence in Europe. 

American assistance had already turned the tide of 
the Greek civil war against the communists. At that 
point, a Yugoslav takeover of neighboring Albania 
would have only led to the escalation of a war that the 
communists could no longer win, with the Soviet Union 
bearing the blame for it. Stalin, therefore, withheld sup- 
port from the insurgents, allowing the United States to 
incorporate Greece into its sphere of influence. At the 
same time, he used the occasion to humiliate the Yugo- 
Slavs as an object lesson to all East European commu- 
nists that loyalty without prostration was not sufficient. 
While his actions ultimately facilitated the Soviet-style 
integration of Eastern Europe, they did so at the cost of 
Yugoslavia’s defection from the Soviet bloc. 

In February 1948, communists seized power in 
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Finnish Prime Minister Mauno Pekkala (at the microphone) arrives in Moscow in March 1948 for negotiation of | 


a treaty between Finland and the Soviet Union. 


Czechoslovakia, in this case with Moscow's whole- 
hearted blessing. Unlike in Greece, the demoralization 
of anticommunist forces in Czechoslovakia and the 
government's tendency to identify with Soviet interests 
made the outcome a foregone conclusion. This final 
step in the Sovietization of Eastern Europe—the subju- 
gation of a country so accommodating to the Soviets— 
was nevertheless widely regarded in the West as the 
first step toward the Sovietization of Western Europe. It 
increasingly inclined Western Europeans to vote pro- 
American governments into office, as was the case, for 
example, in Italy. 

These unintended consequences in Western Europe 
of the Sovietization of Eastern Europe coincided with a 
mounting crisis in Finland, where communists publicly 
suggested that they wished to emulate the Prague 
events. '* Shortly before the Prague coup, Stalin had an- 
nounced his intention of imposing the same type of 
“friendship” treaty on Helsinki that he had used to for- 
malize the subjugation of his East European dependen- 
cies. Wary of the now apparent consequences, the 
Finns used delaying tactics to postpone the treaty’s fi- 
nalization. By the time they went to Moscow for negotia- 
tions, the Soviet leader was no longer insistent about du- 
plicating the terms of the other treaties. Was Stalin loath 
to risk further damage to his interests in Western Eu- 
rope? Or was he impressed by the tenacity with which 
the Finns, unlike the Czechs, stood ready to defend their 
democracy while reassuring him that Finland was not a 
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threat? Whatever the reason, this time Stalin calculated © 


his costs and benefits well, allowing Finland to evolve 
into the Soviet Union's least troublesome neighbor. 
The impression in the West of a relentless Soviet drive 
to spread communism in Europe either by force or by 
the threat of force was thus neither entirely correct nor 


{ 


entirely incorrect. Stalin’s exploitation of various situa- — 
tions to promote communism inclined the United States © 


to exaggerate Soviet aggressiveness and discount So- | 
viet restraint. Increasingly, Moscow’s conduct seemed ~ 
to vindicate the cruder suppositions of the Truman Doc- | 
trine rather than George Kennan’s more subtle interpre- © 
tation of the Soviet threat. Moreover, while Washington © 
still had not developed a sense of military urgency, | 


enough influential Europeans had. 


In March 1948, Moscow signed a series of military \ 
treaties with its East European dependencies, forming _ 


an elaborate network of military alliances which had no 


counterpart in the West. That same month, Great Britain | 


moved to expand its Dunkirk treaty with France, con- 


cluded the year before for the purpose of mutual securi- © 


ty against future acts of German aggression. As a result 


of British efforts, anew treaty was signedin Brussels, es- | 


tablishing a West European Union which included the 
Low Countries. Though still aimed primarily at Germany, 


the treaty of Brussels signaled a growing West Europe- — 


an readiness to counter the Soviet threat.2° 
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After prodding from Britain, the United States initiated 
integration of the three Western occupation zones in 
Germany to form the nucleus of a new West German 
state. While America’s rationale for such a move was 
mainly economic, that of Britainand France was military. 
According to them, Europe’s security required Ger- 
many’s thorough integration with the West—a task left 
unaccomplished with disastrous consequences by 
past statesmen. While integration with the West did not 
preclude Germany's reunification, Western occupation 
forces found the latter goal to be less important than de- 
nying the Soviets the western part of Germany. In 1948, 
London and Paris still entertained lingering anxieties 
lest the Germans join forces with the Soviets to create 
a power on the continent that no one would be able to 
resist.2' 

_Moscow’s struggle to win the soul of Germany proved 
to be alosing battle. As democracy surged in Germany, 
surprising many sceptics, the Soviet Union suffered a 
precipitous loss of credibility among the Germans, ana- 
tion that once boasted Europe's largest communist par- 
ty. Besides the vivid memory of World War II atrocities 
committed against ordinary German citizens by the ad- 
vancing Red Army, the subsequent spoliation of Ger- 

“man wealth and the plight of millions of prisoners of war 
still behind barbed wires also tarnished Moscow's im- 
age. In view of this, the prospective restoration of a Ger- 
man state in the West was a matter of justifiable concern 
to Stalin, whose respect for German prowess was as in- 
ordinate as his dread of its consequences. 

Events in West Germany, coupled with other Soviet 
setbacks in Europe, created the setting for the Berlin 
blockade in June 1948. At the same time, Stalin's con- 
frontation with Tito was nearing a denouement. The co- 
incidence of these events accentuated how high the 
stakes were for which Stalin was gambling in both parts 
of Europe. In Berlin, a defeat inflicted on the United 
States would have reversed US ascendancy in Western 
Europe; in Belgrade, a victory for Stalin would have en- 
sured him the position of undisputed master c: Eastern 
Europe. 

Stalin sought to turn his local strategic advantage in 
Berlin into a larger political triumph. Whether he intend- 
ed merely to eject Western powers from the divided city 
or to force them to accept a comprehensive European 
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settlement on his terms can only be determined with cer- 
tainty once Soviet documents are opened to research- 
ers. However, recently discovered evidence of a com- 
munist plan to seize power in Austria, regardless of the 
presence there of Western armed forces, seems to sug- 
gest that Moscow's expectations at the time were any- 
thing but modest.2* And Stalin was taking a consider- 
able military risks when he dared the United States to 
break the Berlin blockade by force. 

The ingenious American solution of supplying the city 
entirely by air averted a clash of arms in Germany, but 
did not prevent the militarization of the larger conflict. 
The Berlin experience strengthened Washington's con- 
viction that the Soviet threat was not only political and 
ideological but military as well, and it dispelled Ameri- 
can reluctance to participate in a European defense 
organization. Stalin had unintentionally achieved some- 
thing that neither Hitler nor the Kaiser could—a perma- 
nent American commitment to the defense of Europe, a 
commitment stronger than to any other part of the world, 
and one secured by the kind of entangling alliance that 
George Washington had warned his countrymen to 
avoid. 

Yet, when the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was 
formed in April 1949, its political significance exceeded 
its military value. Spearheaded by Europeans, the: 
NATO alliance served more to reassure them than to de- 
ter, much less to defend them against, Soviet attack. Al- 
though the US monopoly on the atomic bomb provided 
the basis of reassurance,’ the modesty of the US nucle- 
ar arsenal and the sharply reduced numbers of conven- 
tional forces in Western Europe led Americans to doubt 
their ability to defend Europe. Their contingency plans 
in case of war envisaged a rapid withdrawal of troops to 
North Africa to gather strength for the eventual liberation 
of Europe, along the lines of World War I! strategy.*4 
Even ayear later, the NSC-68 memorandum, which pos- 
ited the containment of Soviet expansionism wherever it 
might occur and by whatever means necessary, still as- 
sumed that a strategic retreat of Western forces from the 
European arena would be necessary.*° 

Since Moscow had spies in high positions in Western 
governments, Stalin had to be cognizant of the true state 
of European defenses. Yet, judging from the prodigious 
effort he expended to prevent the formation of NATO, he 
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was genuinely worried about Soviet security. He 
pressed for negotiations to abolish all nuclear weapons; 
he proposed a nonaggression pact between the great 
powers; he even masterminded a gigantic “peace” 
Campaign throughout Europe. He attempted to intimi- 
date the Scandinavians into desisting from a relatively 
innocuous military union under Swedish leadership— 
only to have Norway, Denmark, and Iceland join with the 
United States in the far more consequential NATO. 
Stalin’s concern about the threat from the NATO alli- 
ance did not reach sufficient proportions to spark a Sovi- 
et military reaction. Similarly, the Soviet response to the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) founded under the Marshall Plan was to belat- 
edly announce the formation of the Council of Economic 


unload food and supplies to the citizens of Berlin during the Sovi 


et blockade in 1948. 


—FPG. 


Mutual Assistance (CEMA) in January 1949. Several 
years would have to pass, however, before the structure : 
was given any substance. The Soviet reaction to the 
founding of a West German state was to proclaim the 
formation of an East German state in the Soviet occupa- - 
tion zone. This act finalized the division of Germany. 
The Soviet sense of insecurity was no less intense for” 
being political rather than military. Whereas Americans - 
presided over their part of Europe by invitation, Stalin” 
had to rely on force in Eastern Europe. Moreover, NATO” 
underlined the Western ability and will to muster its su- ) 
perior potential when necessary, an ominous portent 
even if the ultimate test of war could be avoided. Mos- - 
cow’s obsessive theorizing about the inevitability of war 
among the capitalist states rather than between East 


and West was only too indicative of its innermost 
hopes.?° 
Facing each other across a divided Europe, the Sovi- 
et Union and the United States each perceived itself to 
|be the weaker party, the former in political terms, the lat- 
ter in military terms. They convinced themselves that 
}each was more of a threat to the other than was actually 
true, and that each needed greater military power to 
meet the threat. Of the two, the USSR spent more on de- 
fense than the United States, although until mid-1950 
| neither country undertook extraordinary increases in 
military spending. Of greater importance was the differ- 
ence in how the two parties related military power to their 
foreign policy and their own national security to the se- 
curity of Europe. 


The Catalyst of Insecurity 


Though controversial, American policy toward Eu- 
| fope was consistent with the premises upon which the 
| United States had decided to build its own security and 

that of Europe. A response to the US perception of a 
| growing Soviet military threat, this policy attempted to 
advance the political and economic strength of Western 
Europe, while rearming West Germany as the corner- 
stone of NATO’s defense system. 

In contrast, the course of Soviet policy seemed de- 
void of any correlation with the military balance. Stalin 
had launched his boldest challenge in Europe, the Ber- 
lin blockade, at a time when the United States was the 

sole possessor of the atomic bomb. He lifted the block- 
ade when the creation of NATO had confirmed the US 
‘commitment to the defense of Western Europe but no 
change in US military capability was evident. Moreover, 
Moscow did not change its policy once it had redressed 
the nuclear imbalance by successfully testing its first 
atomic device in August 1949. 
Interestingly, the Soviets had tried to keep the testing 
a secret, and when that failed, attempted to downplay 
the significance of the event. However, as no averse re- 
action came from the United States, the Soviet posture 
began to change. The authoritative speeches delivered 
in Moscow on the occasion of the November 1949 anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik revolution reflected a new 
sense of Soviet self-confidence. Besides celebrating 
the end of the US monopoly on nuclear weapons, the 
Speeches dwelt on the security that the Soviet Union en- 
joyed after World War || as a result of its enviable strate- 
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gic position in Eastern Europe and the presence of con- 
genial communist regimes in that region.?’ 

Yet, even as it congratulated itself on its external se- 
curity, Moscow sounded the alarm about the internal in- 
security of the Soviet bloc. Having resurrected Stalin's 
specious theory that the approaching victory of social- 
ism made class struggle more, rather than less, impera- 
tive, the Cominform issued an urgent call in November 
1949 for vigilance against the numerous enemy agents 
who supposedly infested the communist lands.*° The 
sense of urgency projected by Moscow seemed unwar- 
ranted at a time when all political opposition had been 
effectively liquidated and the local communist parties 
had proven remarkably immune to the heresy of Titoism. 
Nevertheless, a veritable hysteria gripped Eastern Eu- 
rope as alleged American agents were uncovered by 
the hundreds and, when tried, proceeded to publicly 
confess to unbelievable crimes. 

The extent of US covert operations in Eastern Europe 
cannot be reliably estimated without access to still-clas- 
sified American documents. It is nonetheless clear that 
by 1949 the region had assumed new international im- 
portance as the area where Soviet power could be un- 
dermined most successfully without resorting to war— 
or at least so it seemed to Washington at the time. Alba- 
nia was singled out by the American and British secret 
services as supposedly the weakest link in the chain of 
Soviet power in Eastern Europe, and agents from both 
secret services infiltrated the country in an effort to over- 
throw its government. The operation failed mainly be- 
cause Soviet double agent Kim Philby happened to be 
installed at their intelligence command center and con- 
veniently reported the progress of the operation via 
Moscow to Tirana.*? However, Stalin could not count on 
the same good luck in other countries targeted for Amer- 
ican subversion. 

Inaperverse way, the American effort to subvert East- 
ern Europe was eminently successful—certainly more 
so than Soviet efforts to do the same in Western Europe. 
To Stalin’s pathologically suspicious mind, the effort 
alone sufficed to generate a monstrous and self-defeat- 
ing fear that constantly needed to be substantiated. 
Driven by his fears to purge scores of faithful East Euro- 
pean disciples on imaginary charges of treason, Stalin 
undermined the foundations of Soviet power more ef- 
fectively than any American scheme could have hoped 
to do. 


7Speech by Georgiy Malenkov, Nov. 6, 1949, in For Lasting Peace, For 
a People’s Democracy (Bucharest), Nov. 11, 1949. 
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Whether Western intelligence services used this op- 
portunity to plant incriminating evidence on certain indi- 
viduals is an intriguing but so far unanswerable ques- 
tion.2° What is certain, however, is that the atmosphere 
of acute mistrust created by the purges increased the 
Soviet Union's sense of vulnerability, especially in the 
dreaded event of acrisis. Yet, the most lasting damage 
caused by the criminal legacy of this period of purges 
was the negative impact it had on the legitimacy and 
self-esteem of the communist regimes in Eastern Eu- 
rope, a region critical to Moscow’s security. 

In June 1950, Stalin aggravated matters further by 
abetting the aggression against South Korea. Whatever 
the origins of the conflict, the North Koreans could not 
have launched an invasion without his approval, which 
would not have been forthcoming if an easy victory had 
not been expected. The swift American intervention in 
Korea took Moscow by surprise. Did Moscow hope that 
the anticipated victory in Korea, an area of secondary 
importance for Soviet security, would offset Soviet inse- 
curity in the area of primary importance? Or did the at- 
tack on Korea indicate that Stalin's self-confidence was 
growing, despite the situation in Europe? Certainly, the 
net effect of the Korean war was to make both super- 
powers more insecure in Europe than at any time since 
the onset of the cold war. 

Inthe West, the Korean war was widely regarded as a 
prelude to a Soviet attack in Europe. It appeared to con- 
firm the NSC-68 assumption that Moscow was bent on 
world conquest. It helped to persuade Americans, in- 
cluding President Truman, that Stalin was another Hit- 
ler, whose appeasement would only bring catastrophic 
consequences.*' The war in the Far East buttressed this 
“Munich analogy,” and clinched the decision to rearm 
West Germany and initiate the massive military build-up 
that gave NATO the military substance that it had previ- 
ously lacked.°* 

Avery real fear of imminent war accounted also for the 
concurrent military build-up in the Soviet bloc. As many, 
possibly most, ordinary Eastern Europeans indulged in 
awar euphoria, entertaining wishful thinking about their 
forthcoming liberation by American troops, local re- 
gimes, thoroughly alienated from their subjects, in- 
creasingly dreaded the war as the beginning of their de- 
mise. In December 1950, the East European armies 
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received secret orders to be ready for war by December 
31, 1952.9 

In January 1951, Stalin alerted a secret gathering of 
East European party and military officials to prepare for 
offensive operations against Western Europe. Accord- 
ing to him, such operations had to take place within the: 
next three to four years, while conditions for a victory 
were still presumably favorable.** While reminiscent of} 
Hitler’s talk at the notorious “‘Hossbach meeting” in No- 
vember 1937, Stalin’s speech had no follow-up. Could’ 
Stalin have believed that the United States would be the: 
first to attack and therefore attempted to prepare his 
subordinates for the onslaught without creating panic? 

As the United States and the Soviet Union entered the’ 
second half of the century, even their diplomatic inter-_ 
course came to a standstill, and their public dialogue 
consisted of little more than an exchange of insults. 
What was missing was a mutual capacity to manage cri- 
ses. The Soviet-American relationship shaped in Eu-— 
rope five years earlier amid such exalted, if unwarrant- 
ed, hopes for its future had, by 1951, reached an 
impasse. This left both superpowers more vulnerable 
than before and heading toward an arms race that) 
would only make each feel even more vulnerable. 


1945-50 in Perspective 


At the end of World War II, the seeming agreement’ 
between the Soviet Union and the United States con- 
cerning the postwar order in Europe initially cemented 
Soviet-American relations. However, as the real dis- 
agreements on that order could not be papered over, 
the relationship started to unravel soon after the Yalta 
meeting. The catalyst for the East-West conflict was 
Eastern Europe, where Stalin’s quest for absolute SECU- 
rity (implying the absolute insecurity of all other states) 
generated American concern about the limits of Soviet. 
aspirations. 

The conflict was mitigated when the United States re- 
signed itself to the role of bystander in Eastern Europe. 
However, Western Europe soon replaced Eastern Eu- 
rope as an source of further friction when Stalin chose to” 
regard Europe’s fragmentation and weakness as a pre- 
requisite for Soviet security, while the United States opt- 
ed to promote that region's political stability and eco- 
nomic prosperity, and became fully committed to 
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preventing Soviet domination of the entire continent. 
The importance of Western Europe in US policy made 
the US-Soviet conflict irreversible in the short run. 

As Soviet insecurity grew, it was compounded by the 
junexpected outcome of the confrontation between the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, which Stalin had pro- 
voked gratuitously. The confrontation, triggered by So- 
viet efforts to delimit and consolidate the Soviet sphere 
of influence in Europe, accelerated Sovietization in the 
other countries of Europe that Moscow had been able to 
\claim as falling exclusively into its domain. Stalin added 
amilitary dimension to the mounting ideological and po- 
litical strife between his country and the United States by 
precipitating two avoidable confrontations: the 1948 
blockade of Berlin and the 1950 war in Korea. 

Forty years later, the anticipated war in Europe has 
not materialized; the two superpowers have learned to 
manage their conflicts. Today, reversing the effects of 
the policies that shaped the cold war and the destiny of 
Europe seems more possible than before because of 

he confluence of several factors. First, the Soviet Union 
is finally addressing the issue of such a reversal by pro- 
moting greater reliance on political and economic than 
on military safeguards of security. Second, the Interme- 
diate-Range Nuclear Force agreement (INF), signed in 
1987, has already become a first step to reducing the 
importance of the military dimensions of European se- 
Curity that have fed the East-West conflict and have 
helped maintain the division of the continent. Third, an 
international forum has been created for resolving non- 
military problems of security—the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe. 

Further changes in the international environment 
Nave contributed to the inevitability of a European rap- 
prochementas well. For one, the dynamics of economic 
development have put into question the permanent divi- 
sion of Europe. West Germany, whose sorry state in 
1947 spurred the United States to initiate a plan for West 
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European recovery, now holds the technological key to 
East Europe's recovery from the ill effects of the region's 
adoption of the Soviet economic model. 

In the Soviet Union, ideological preconceptions no 
longer distort political judgment as much they did be- 
fore. The cold war was in full swing when Stalin ruled that 
“national roads to socialism” in Eastern Europe were im- 
permissible; his successors have reluctantly conceded 
—in effect if not in so many words—the inevitability of 
“national roads away from socialism.” Although this has 
not caused the Soviet Union to cease being the repres- 
sive hegemonial power in the region, its ability and will- 
ingness to impose its will there have diminished. The 
more frequently decisions of substance are made in the 
various East European capitals rather than in Moscow, 
the greater can be the input of East European citizens 
into, and influence of Western powers on, the politics of 
those countries. This opens up further opportunity for a 
drawing closer of both parts of Europe. 

As a “general crisis” of communism has superseded 
that of capitalism amid an accelerating rapprochement 
in Europe, what lessons can both the United States and 
the Soviet Union learn from the past that could benefit 
their future relations with each other and with Europe? 
While a crisis of communism would seem good news for 
the West, the United States could learn from Stalin's mis- 
takes, namely his failed attempts to extract advantages 
from his enemies at a time of their perceived weakness. 
For its part, the Soviet Union could draw a lesson from 
the American experience in Europe. The flexible and dy- 
namic concept of international pluralism that inspired 
the American conduct in Europe in 1945—50 has with- 
stood the test of time demonstrably better than the in- 
flexible and static concept of an empire bequeathed by 
Stalin to his successors. Indeed, this lesson remains the 
one enduring legacy of those years, otherwise irrevoca- 
bly past. 
IE NN 
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n stunning succession in 1985 and 1987, two first 

secretaries of the Moscow party committee were 

yanked from office and politically discredited. Yet 
V.V. Grishin and his short-lived replacement, B. N. Yel’- 
tsin, could not have been more unalike in outlook and 
style. What they shared was a location that made them 
players on the national stage and the not uncommon 
misfortune of being swept from it. 

The present article aims less at an authoritative ac- 
count of these dramas than at setting them in historical 
context. Moscow, the political capital of the USSR and of 
the Russian republic (RSFSR), is also the country’s big- 
gest city and the center of Soviet culture and science. 
The past glories of Moscow's party machine, recurrent 
patterns in its relations with other institutions, and its 
recent diminution of significance have been little ex- 
amined by Western scholars. 


Structure 


The Moscow organization, like all local branches of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, comprises a 
mass membership, primary party organizations (about 
10,000), and a set of internestled territorial committees. 
Fromamere 600 Bolsheviks in March 1917, party rolls in 
Moscow have swelled to 1,134,000 (members and can- 
didates) by January 1, 1987. This figure is the largest in 
any locality and exceeds membership in every non- 
Russian republic except Ukraine. 
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The Bolsheviks’ first “Moscow committee,” colloqui- 
ally the MK (short for Moskovskiy komitet), was orga- 
nized in March 1905, shortly after the schism with the: 
Mensheviks.* A convoluted chain of descent joins that. 
first MK to today’s Moscow city committee, or gorkom. | 
The MK, reconstituted in 1916 after a six-year hiatus, re- 
stricted itself as before to the city of Moscow, which was. 
decreed the capital of the new Soviet state in March: 
1918. The surrounding province (guberniya) had asep- 
arate gubkom.? Still another body, a “regional (ob/ast- 
noye) bureau,” aspired to coordinate all party work in 
the 14 neighboring gubernii, but its writ was never ac- 
cepted by the MK anditwas dissolved in January 191 94 
In May 1920, asin many parts of the country, the city and 
guberniya committees were fused into a single, city- | 

, : : A 
dominated Moscow gubkom (still abbreviated to MK). 
Moskovskaya oblastnaya organizatsiya KPSS v tsifrakh (The Moscow City and: 
Moscow Oblast’ CPSU Organization in Numbers), Moscow, Moskovskiy 
rabochiy, 1972. Figures for 1987 are in “CPSU in Numbers,” Partiynaya Zhizn 
(Moscow), No. 21, November 1987, p. 7. 

The best Soviet survey of the evolution of the Moscow organization is a 
work written in the Khrushchev era, Ocherki istorii Moskovskoy organizatsil | 
KPSS, 1883-1965 gg. (History of the Moscow Organization of the CPSU, | 


1883-1965), Moscow, Moskovskiy rabochiy, 1966. Two volumes of a revised, 
multi-volume study have appeared: Ocherki istorii Moskovskoy | 


‘Party membership up to 1971 is given in Moskovskaya gorodskaya / 


organizatsii KPSS, Kniga |, 1883-noyabr’ 1917 (History of the Moscow 
Organization of the CPSU, Book |, 1883-November 1917), Moscow, 
Moskovskiy rabochiy, 1979, and Ocherki istorii Moskovskoy organizatsii 
KPSS, Kniga Il, noyabr’ 1917-1945 (History of the Moscow Organization of 
the CPSU, Book Il, November 1917-1945), 1983. They are informative on 
some details, but reflect the conservative approach to history under 
Brezhnev. 

3Because many Bolsheviks disliked the tsarist term guberniya, it was 
often designated the “circuit committee” (okruzhkom). 

4The Central Committee voted to liquidate the regional bureau as early 
as September 1918, but its leaders stalled, partly by renaming it an “oblast’— 
committee.” A useful summary is M. A. Kitayev, “From the History of Party 
Construction in the Moscow Obiast’ Organization (November 1917—January 
1919),” Voprosy Istorii KPSS (Moscow), No. 6, June 1971, pp. 84-93. 

The regional secretary in 1917-18 wrote later that, despite her best 
efforts, the MK “existed alongside the regional bureau rather 
than... subordinate to it.” See V. Yakovleva, “Party Work in Moscow 
Oblast’ during February—October 1917," Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya 
(Moscow), No. 3 (15), March 1923, p. 196. 


| A decade later the Soviets merged most gubernii into 
much larger regions (ob/asti) thought to be more condu- 
| cive to industrialization. The Moscow oblast’ committee 
| (obkom) formed in 1929 held sway over Moscow, its tra- 
ditional hinterland, three adjoining gubernii (Ryazan’, 
| Tula, and Tver), and much of Kaluga guberniya. In Feb- 
| ruary 1931, concern over the city’s whirlwind growth 
prompted the re-establishment of a committee for Mos- 
cow proper. But the gorkom was still Subject to obkom 
authority, even when Moscow ob/ast’ was pared in 
1930-37 to roughly the limits of the old Moscow guber- 
iniya.° \n February 1956, the Moscow gorkom, without 
fanfare, was severed from the obkom.® The arrange- 
ment, unaltered since, is unique: Moscow's is the only 
city-level party committee to report directly to the CPSU 
Central Committee.’ 
Party governance in Moscow fits the standard Soviet 
jmold. The gorkom as such is unwieldy (172 members as 
of February 1988, plus 55 candidate members), and its 
three or four plenums a year by and large ratify and pub- 
licize, rather than initiate, decisions. Most matters of 
| substance are under the purview of the gorkom bureau 
(currently 12 members and two candidate members), 
which meets weekly. The gorkom’s secretaries (six at 
present) all belong to the bureau and are empowered to 
execute local and national party policy through a staff 
organized into specialized departments (19 in 1988). 
Moscow is subdivided for party (and municipal) pur- 
‘poses into weak urban districts (rayony), each with a 
district party committee (raykom) and bureau. Six at 
‘their low point in 1922, the raykomy number 33 today. 
Immediately after the revolution, the main power bro- 
ker in Moscow was nota party official but L.B. Kamenev, 
ithe chairman of the Moscow soviet from September 
1918 to May 1926. “Mayor” Kamenev was a full member 
of the party Politburo from its inception in 1919 and, 
when Lenin took ill in 1922, became a senior govern- 
ment functionary as well.® Since 1926, it has been the 
first secretary of the local party apparatus who com- 


°A separate Kalinin (Tver) oblast’ was formed in 1935. In 1937, Ryazan’ 
and Tula oblasti were separated out and most of the territory previously taken 
from Kaluga was returned to that ob/ast’. 

Only retrospective accounts (for example, Moskovskaya .. . v tsifrakh, 
P. 32) date the decision to February of 1956. It must have been made toward 
the end of the month, for delegates to the 20th CPSU Congress, which 
convened on February 14, were selected from the combined organization. 

’Since 1976, the Kiev gorkom has also had “the rights of an obkom,” but 
it reports to the Kremlin through the Ukrainian central committee. 

®Without relinquishing his Moscow position, Kamenev was appointed 
deputy chairman of both the Council of People's: Commissars and the Council 
of Labor and Defense in September 1922. He routinely chaired sessions of 
the Politburo in Lenin's absence and was still doing so at the end of 1925. See 
XIV s"yezd Vsesoyuznoy Kommunisticheskoy partii(b): Stenograficheskiy 
otchet (14th Congress of the All-Union Communist Party [B]: Stenographic 
Report), Moscow, Gosizdat, 1926, p. 397. 
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mands the scene. Table 1 lists the 27 individuals who 
have held the ranking position in the MK (191 7-29), ob- 
kom (1929-56), and gorkom (1956 and thereafter), as 
well as the one man who, inthe years of obkom primacy, 
was gorkom first secretary only.° 

Moscow’s leader has always tended to rank high in 
the Soviet pantheon. Since the early 1920's, its first 
secretaries have routinely sat on the CPSU Central 
Committee. '° Much more telling is that six have been 
full members of the Politburo and four have been can- 
didate members. For 39 years (46 if Kamenev is count- 
ed), Moscow bosses have been on the Politburo in some 
Capacity. Eleven have served concurrently on the party 
Secretariat, logging 25 years there.'' Before it was 
dissolved in 1952, six sat on the Organization Bureau 
(Orgburo). 

Another index of Moscow's weight within the CPSU 
is the upward and outward mobility of its officials below 
the level of first secretary. Data on this are collated in 
Table 2. It tracks 386 men and women, mostly party 
workers, who have to my knowledge left the Moscow ap- 
paratus to take up 557 positions in other Soviet organi- 
zations. | will make reference to their experiences 
throughout this article. 


Early Development 


The biography of the Moscow organization has been 
marked both by gradual trends and by break points, of 
which the spectacular falls of Grishin and Yel'tsin are but 
the latest. It is best to deal with these in chronological 
sequence and to leave summary analysis to the end. 


Legacy of the underground. As the empire’s second 
city and its communications hub before 1917, Moscow 
was vital to the plans of the future ruling party. Lenin, 


°As can be seen in Table 1, Rumyantsev in 1950-52 was the only one of 
the gorkom first secretaries after 1931 who was not at one time or another also 
ranking secretary. Before his appointment, the positions of obkom and 
gorkom first secretary were held by the same person, with the single exception 
of the 14 months in 1934-35 when Kaganovich headed the obkom and 
Khrushchev the gorkom. After Rumyantsev, Kapitonov was gorkom boss first, 
obkom boss later. Furtseva was gorkom boss both before and after the 
1956 separation from the obkom. Two of the 27 ranking secretaries (Zelenskiy 
in the MK and Khrushchev in the obkom) served two separate terms. 

‘After 1922, only one obkom first secretary (Ugarov) and two from the 
gorkom (Rumyantsev and Ustinov) were not full members of the Central 
Committee. Ugarov was a candidate member. All three were appointed 
well after a national party congress, and the next congress promptly elected 
each of their successors to the CC. 

"'Three who became full members of the Politburo as Moscow first 
secretary were also for a time candidate members (Kaganovich, Furtseva, 
and Grishin). For seats on the CC Secretariat, | exclude the transient 
cross-appointments of Mikhaylov (1953) and Yel’tsin (1985-86) but include 
Zaykov (1987-88). 
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Secretary 


V. M. Likhachev 


Table 1: Moscow Party First Secretaries’ 


Term of office 


National party standing® 


Subsequent career 


A. MK (MOSCOW COMMITTEE, CITY ONLY), OCTOBER 1917—MAY 1920 


Oct.—Nov. 1917 


R. S. Zemlyachka Nov. 1917—May 1918 


D. |. Yefremov 


M. Zagorskiy 
F. 


V. 
A. F. Myasnikov 


|. A. Zelenskiy 


|. A. Pyatnitskiy 
F. A. Artem 
V.N. Yakovleva 
|. A. Zelenskiy 


N. A. Uglanov 


V. M. Molotov 


K. Ya. Bauman 


K. Ya. Bauman 


May—Sept. 1918 


Sept. 1918-Sept. 1919 
Sept. 1919-May 1920 


None 


None 


None 


None 
None 


Demoted for factional reasons (too moderate in revolution) 
to district-level position, then economic management in 
Moscow, head MK propaganda department (d. 1924) 

Transferred to army, then local party work (incl. raykom in 
Moscow), later in government inspectorate (d. 1947) 

Transferred to army, returned as second-ranking MK 
secretary, then army, local party work, head of 
government insurance board (d. 1925) 

None (assassinated) 


Transferred to head of Armenian government, chairman ~ 


of Transcaucasus federation, secretary of 
Transcaucasus kraykom (d. 1925) 


B. GUBKOM (GUBERNIYA COMMITTEE), MAY 1920-SEPTEMBER 1929 


May—Aug. 1920 


Aug.—Nov. 1920 


Nov. 1920—Jan. 1921 
Jan.—Apr. 1921 


Apr. 1921—Oct. 1924 


Oct. 1924—-Nov. 1928 


Nov. 1928—Apr. 1929 


Apr.—Ssept. 1929 


None 


Already CCC 


Already CC 
None? 


Already CCC; CC and OC 
in Apr. 1922: S in Apr. 1923; 


O in May 1924 
Already CC; PC, S, and 
O in Dec. 1925 


Already CC, P, S, and O 


Already CC; S and PC in 


Apr. 1929 


Transferred to Siberian branch of national food 
commissariat 

Demoted for factional reasons (Support of Democratic 
Centralists) to position in Comintern, later in CC 
apparatus, then purged (d. 1938) 

Transferred to chairman of miners’ union (d. 1921) 

Demoted for factional reasons (Support of Trotskiy 
platform) to party position in Siberia, then in RSFSR 
education commissariat, head of RSFSR finance 
commissariat, purged (d. 1944) 


Demoted for factional reasons (support of Kamenev) to — 


secretary of CC’s Central Asian bureau, then head 
of consumer cooperatives, purged (d. 1938) 
Demoted for factional reasons (support of Right 
Opposition) to people’s commissar of labor, 
then minor positions, purged (d. 1938) 
Returned to full-time work as CC secretary, later many 
high posts until 1957 retirement (d. 1987) 
Transferred to first secretary of obkom 


C. OBKOM (OBLAST COMMITTEE), SEPTEMBER 1929-FEBRUARY 1956 


(* = Simultaneously first secretary of gorkom after February 1931) 


Sept. 1929-Apr. 1930 


L. M. Kaganovich* Apr. 1930—Mar. 1935 


N. S. Khrushchev* 


A. |. Ugarov* 
A. 


G. M. Popov* 


N. S. Khrushchev 


(on gorkom, Feb. 
1931—Jan. 1934) 


Mar. 1935—Jan. 1938; 
(on gorkom from 
Jan. 1934) 

Feb.—Oct. 1938 


I. 
S. Shcherbakov* Oct. 1938—May 1945 


June 1945—Dec. 1949 


Dec. 1949—Mar. 1953 


(See above) 


Already CC, PC, S, and O; 


P in July 1930 


CC in Feb. 1934 


Already CCC 

CC in Mar. 1939; PC in 
Feb. 1941; S and O in 
Sept. 1941 

Already CC; S and O 
in Mar. 1946 

Already CC and P; 
S in Dec. 1949 
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Demoted for mismanagement of collectivization, 
remained briefly as CC secretary, then secretary 
of CC’s Central Asian bureau, head of CC science 
department, purged (d. 1937) 

Transferred to high government positions, but 
remained CC secretary until 1939, retired 1957 


Promoted to first secretary of Ukrainian party 


Purged and disappeared (d. 1939) 
Died in office 


Demoted to head minor government ministries, 
ambassador to Poland, economic manager (d. 1968) 

Promoted to first secretary of CC, later chairman of 
Council of Ministers, deposed 1964 (d. 1971) 


N. A. Mikhaylov Mar. 1953—Mar. 1954 Already CC* 


|. V. Kapitonov Mar. 1954—Mar. 1959 Already CC 
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Demoted to ambassador to Poland, later minister of 
culture, head of government press committee (d. 1982) 

Demoted to first secretary of lvanovo obkom, promoted 
to head of CC department in 1964, CC secretary in 
1965, demoted to chairman of the party's Central 
Auditing Commission in 1986 


D. GORKOM (CITY COMMITTEE), SUBORDINATE TO OBKOM, FEB. 1931—FEB. 1956 


|. |. Rumyantsev None 


|. V. Kapitonov 
Ye. A. Furtseva 


Jan. 1950—Sept. 1952 


CC in Oct. 1952 
Already CCC 


Sept. 1952—Mar. 1954 
Mar. 1954—Feb. 1956 


Demoted to first secretary of Velikiye Luki obkom, then 
director of defense plant in Moscow 

Promoted to first secretary of Moscow obkom (see above) 

(See below) 


E. INDEPENDENT GORKOM, FEB. 1956 TO PRESENT 


Ye. A. Furtseva Feb. 1956—Dec. 1957 


P in June 1957 


V. |. Ustinov Dec. 1957—July 1960 None 


P. N. Demichev July 1960-Nov. 1962 


N. G. Yegorychev Nov. 1962—June 1967 Already CC 


V. V. Grishin June 1967—Dec. 1985 Already CC and PC; 
P in Mar. 1971 

B.N. Yel'tsin Dec. 1985—Nov. 1987 Already CC; S (until 
Feb. 1986); PC in 
Feb. 1986 

L. N. Zaykov Nov. 1987— Already CC, P, and $S 


CC, PC, and S in Feb. 1956; 


CC and S in Oct. 1961 


Promoted to full-time work as CC secretary, demoted to 
minister of culture in 1960 (d. 1974) 

Demoted to ambassador to Hungary, head of 
department of CEMA Secretariat (d. 1971) 

Promoted to full-time work as CC secretary, demoted 
to minister of culture in 1974, first deputy head 
of state in 1986 

Demoted to deputy head of industrial ministry, 
ambassador to Denmark, deputy minister again, then 
ambassador to Afghanistan 

Retired 


Demoted to first deputy chairman of State Construction 
Committee 


Not applicable 


‘Except for four months in 1918, there was only one secretary of the Moscow party committee at a time until August 1920, when another secretary was 
added. The top-ranking official was designated the “first secretary” in August 1922. Three or more secretaries became the rule in the 1930's. 
- 8CC = Central Committee; CCC = candidate member of Central Committee; P = full member of Politburo (or Presidium, in 1952-66); PC = candidate 
member of Politburo (or Presidium); S = Central Committee secretary; O = member of Orgburo (1919-52 only); and OC = candidate member of Orgburo. 


8Yakovieva had been a candidate CC member in 1917-18. 


“When made first secretary of the obkom, Mikhaylov was a CC secretary, but he was removed from the latter post a week later. 
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whose brother and two sisters lived in Moscow, was well 
briefed on revolutionary activity there. '* One-fifth of the 
Bolshevik delegates to the Social Democrats’ Fifth Con- 
gress in 1907 were from Moscow, as were three out of 
five Bolsheviks on the combined Central Committee 
(CC) of 1907, a ratio said to “reflect its [Moscow's] 
weight in the party.”"'? The 1910 suppression of the MK 
by the police was thus bad news to the entire party. 
The badge of the Moscow Bolsheviks was their ‘“‘indi- 
vidualism and disunity.” '* To be sure, there were unwa- 


121 enin “constantly asked relatives, friends, and acquaintances to send 
him Moscow newspapers, magazines, and statistical materials... . He was 
able to carry on regular correspondence with Moscow Bolsheviks . . . [and] 
was personally acquainted with many.” Ocherki istorii (1979), pp. 212-13. 

'SIbid., p. 197. 

Robert C. Williams, The Other Bolsheviks: Lenin and His Critics, 
1909-1914, Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1986, p. 68. Williams 
makes this comment with respect to the lecture group of the MK, founded 
in 1905, but it applies to the whole organization. 
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vering Lenin loyalists such as V. K. Taratuta, the MK’s 
secretary during 1906—07 and Lenin’s financial aide for 
several years after 1907.'° But they never did get a firm 
grip on the organization. Many Bolsheviks in Moscow 
were well to Lenin’s right. In 1904—05, for instance, the 
chief Moscow organizer was A. |. Rykov, one of the most 
gradualist and least rigidly centralist of the party's lead- 
ers. V. P. Nogin, a trade unionist, was a leading “recon- 
Ciliationist” before the war, advocating entente with the 
Mensheviks. '® Moscow was also the home base of Bol- 
shevism’s syndicalist wing, led by A. A. Bogdanov, 


'STaratuta “was deeply involved in the shadier side of Bolshevik fund 
raising,” handling money from “expropriations” (mostly bank robberies) and 
using an affair with the sister of a rich industrialist to gain control of a 
‘legacy. See ibid., p. 117. 

'6One of the two leaders of the reconciliationists at the peak of their 
influence was A. |. Lyubimov, an ex-MK secretary. 
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which blended moderation on organizational questions 
with philosophical unorthodoxy (seeing Marxism as a 
secular religion) and social radicalism. The Muscovites 
V. L. Shantser, A. V. Lunacharskiy, M. N. Lyadov, and 
M. N. Pokrovskiy were fervent Bogdanovites, and Mos- 
cow was their richest source of funds.'” Another notch 
to the left were the youthful radicals who flourished at 
Moscow University and in the Zamoskvorech’ye district 
after 1905: N. |. Bukharin, V. V. Osinskiy, V. M. Smirnov, 
V. N. Yakovleva, and others. '® 

The many voices of Moscow Bolshevism corre- 
sponded to the city’s size, multi-branch economy, and 
social complexity. These fed strong rayon organiza- 
tions, which augmented the competition already posed 
by distinct guberniya and regional leaderships. As 
Russia’s main railroad junction, Moscow also attracted 
visitors from across the entire spectrum of the revolu- 
tionary movement, including exiles returning from Sibe- 
ria or abroad who stayed to seek work. Detrimental to 
unity in a different way were the police sentinels who 
were probably more pervasive here than anywhere else 
inthe party. The Moscow man onthe 1912 CC, R. V. Ma- 
linovskiy, was later exposed as an Okhrana informer, 
along with a half-dozen other members of party commit- 
tees during the war and assorted small fry. '? Police pen- 
etration hampered communication and the forging of 
mutual trust. When the MK was finally revived onthe eve 
of the revolution, it was under such extreme secrecy that 
members did not so much as know one another's names 
until they met.°° 


A house divided but prominent. The Bolshevik insur- 
rectionin Moscow, more tenuous and bloody than thatin 
Petrograd, aggravated tensions among_party activists 
even as many of them were converted overnight into 
functionaries of the new regime.*' Moderates set the 


"See especially Williams, op. cit., pp. 32-33, 68-70, 150-51. 

'8A sharp portrait of this group is in Stephen F. Cohen, Bukharin and the 
Bolshevik Revolution: A Political Biography, 1888-1938, New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1973, pp. 9-16. 

"Ocherki istorii (1979), p. 317, gives the names of the “most 
dangerous” police agents. See also Ralph Carter Elwood, Roman Malinovsky: 
A Life Without a Cause, Newtonville, MA, Oriental Research Partners, 

1977. 

°K. V. Ostrovityanov, “How | Joined the Revolution,” in P. N. Pospelov, 
Ed., Moskovskiye bol'sheviki v ogne revolyutsionnykh boyev (Vospominaniya) 
(Moscow Bolsheviks in the Heat of Revolutionary Battles [Memoirs]), 
Moscow, Mysl’, 1976, pp. 83-84. 

*'The best study is Diane Koenker, Moscow Workers and the 1917 
Revolution, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1981, which 
concentrates on social factors. A good account of party politics is B'Ann 
Bowman, ‘The Moscow Bolsheviks, February-November 1918,” unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation (Indiana University, 1973). The main Soviet study is A. 

Ya. Grunt, Moskva 1917—iy: Revolyutsiya i kontrrevolyutsiya (Moscow 1917: 
Revolution and Counter-revolution), Moscow, Nauka, 1976. 
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tone in the Moscow soviet, where Nogin was the first 
Bolshevik chairman, and in the MK, where V. M. Likha- 
chev was secretary. The regional bureau, meantime, 
was a preserve of intellectuals long active on the party — 
left, such as Bukharin, Osinskiy, Smirnov, Yakovleva, 
G. 1. Lomov, and |. N. Stukov. The less important guber- 
niya committee vacillated in the middle.2° | 

The Left Communists who fought Lenin on the Brest- 
Litovsk peace treaty in the spring of 1918 had their” 
stronghold in Moscow. Lenin, denouncing them and _ 
their tribune, Bukharin, at the 7th Party Congress, - 
spoke disparagingly of them as “our young Moscow 
friends.’*° From March to June 1918, they infuriated Le- 
nin and his constitutional expert, Stalin, by trying to or- 
ganize a ‘Council of People’s Commissars of Moscow 
oblast’,” a subnational government for central Russia. 
Aside from a few moderates like Nogin and Rykoy, its | 
roster read like a “Who's Who” of the Left.*4 

Likewise, Muscovites were integral to most of the} 
other groupings that protested one party policy or an- 
other until the 10th Party Congress in 1921 outlawed 
organized factions.*° T. V. Sapronov, chairman in 
1917-19 of the guberniya soviet, led the Democratic | 
Centralists in their crusade against the dictatorial 
excesses of War Communism. At his side were S. |. Poli- 
dorov (his successor in the guberniya), Osinskiy, Smir- 
nov, and the head of the Moscow school department, | 
R. B. Rafail. The “Workers’ Opposition” of 1920-21 
had many converts in the capital, among them Osinskiy, | 
Sapronov, V. N. Maksimovskiy (a former secretary of 
the regional bureau), M. S. Boguslavskiy and Ye. N. Ig- 
natov (leaders in the Moscow soviet), and A. S. Bubnov 


J 
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See V. Yakovieva, ‘Preparation of the October Uprising in Moscow 
Oblast’,” Proletarskaya Revolyutsiya, No. 10, October 1922, p. 304; and 
O. Pyatnitskiy, “From the History of the October Uprising in Moscow,” 
Istorik-marksist (Moscow), No. 4 (44), 1935, p. 9. 

*3Sed'moy s"yezd Rossiyskoy Kommunisticheskoy parti: 
Stenograficheskiy otchet (7th Congress of the Russian Communist Party: 
Stenographic Report), Moscow and Petrograd, Gosizdat, 1923, p. 4. As 
Cohen writes (op. cit., p. 64), Left Communism “was a native Moscow 
movement.” 

*4Pokrovskiy, who as Chairman of the Moscow soviet had been one of 
the most strident of the Left Communists, was head of this body. Among his 
associates were Lomov, Smirnov, Yakovieva, V. N. Maksimovskiy, A. P. 
Rozengol'ts, and L. P. Serebryakov. See the lists in /zvestiva (Moscow), 
Mar. 20, 1918, p. 2, and Mar. 21, p. 3. The main Left Communist excluded 
was Bukharin, who remained on the presidium of the Moscow soviet until May — 
1918. 

Stalin’s critique of the new council (as people's commissar of 
nationalities) is in ibid., Apr. 3, 1918, p. 3. There is a useful discussion in 
N. M. Aleshchenko, Moskovskiy sovet v 1917-1941 gg. (The Moscow 
Soviet in the Years 1917-1941), Moscow, Nauka, 1976, pp. 86-88, and in 
G. S. Ignat'yev, Moskva v pervyy god proletarskoy diktatury (Moscow in 
the First Year of Proletarian Dictatorship), Moscow, Nauka, 1975, pp. 85-87. 

*°The best summary source is still Robert V. Daniels, The Conscience of 
the Revolution: Communist Opposition in Soviet Russia, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1960, which focuses on Moscow at pp. 138-43. 
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| Lev Kamenev chairing a meeting of the Moscow soviet. 


(a senior economic administrator with a seat on the 
| MK bureau). 

The MK leadership, loosely guided by no less than 
|nine secretaries by April 1921, was drawn into the 
| fray. Factionalism unseated Likhachev in 1917 (for hav- 
|ing been too timid during the October showdown), 
I. A. Pyatnitskiy in 1920 (for sympathizing with the 

Democratic Centralists), and Yakovleva in 1921 (for en- 
'dorsing Lev Trotskiy’s platform). It may also have 
speeded the transfer of several others, although the 
record is unclear. 

Kamenev, Lenin’s Moscow lieutenant, held the line 

against insurgency, yet often barely so. As Bukharin, 
| Now a mainstream politician and editor of Pravda, put it 
| in late 1920: “In the Moscow organization, businesslike 
| discussion of issues often gives way to preposterous 
| squabbling, the kind of beating around the bush appro- 

priate to market women but not to the proletariat.’°° 

In the climactic 1921 debate over the trade unions, the 
| Lenin-Kamenev platform got the votes of only 54 per- 
cent of the delegates to rayon party conferences, and 
| fewer than half in three of seven rayony (Gorodskoy, 
'Zamoskvorech'’ye, and Sokol’niki). At the guberniya 
conference, the 66 percent majority suggested a large 
disaffected minority.’ The election of the MK was “as a 

result of negotiations among groups.”° 

Party factionalism was particularly rampant in Mos- 
cow in part because it was the first to feel the sting 
of some of the regime’s most contentious policies—the 

hypercentralism of War Communism, in particular.*9 


®Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 16, 1920, p. 1. 
2"lbid., Feb. 2, 1921, p. 3, and Feb. 20, p. 2. 
8Kommunisticheskiy Trud (Moscow), Feb. 22, 1921, p. 3. 
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With its concentration of students, artists, and trade 
unionists, Moscow was also a ready-made seedbed of 
noncomformity, and it was here that dissidents could 
hope to win the maximum publicity for their cause. “The 
Moscow organization,” Kamenev explained in 1921, 
“occupies a special position within the party .. . be- 
cause all shades of party thought, which tend to arise at 
the center, are able to appeal directly to it.”°° 

There were also structural factors. The pre-1917 Mos- 
cow tradition of rayon autonomy—the MK was com- 
posed solely of delegates from the raykomy—was not 
overcome until November 1920. When a centralist MK 
secretary, A. F. Myasnikov, first challenged the con- 
vention, he was told that the city executive was ‘merely 
a staff for communication among the rayony.”?' Kame- 
nev, anative of Moscow yet untutored in its party affairs 
and fixated on the Kremlin, proved unwilling or unable 
to mediate among cliques. 

Fractiousness notwithstanding, there were many 
hints that the Moscow organization enjoyed privileged 
status during the formative years of the regime. To take 
one example: shortly after the move of the seat of gov- 
ernment from Petrograd, Pravda, the CC’s official or- 
gan, became a joint publication of the CC and the Mk; 
Izvestiya was the publication of Lenin’s government 


*°See the autobiographical note by Sapronov referring to his experience 
in the Moscow guberniya soviet: ‘Due to the quite specific conditions of work 
in proximity to the central offices of the state, already in 1918, | came 
across the negative aspects of glavkizm and | was one of the first to be forced 
to begin the struggle against glavkist bureaucracy.” Entsiklopedicheskiy 
slovar’ Granat (The Granat Encyclopedic Dictionary—hereafter Granat), 
Moscow, Granat, 1910-1940, Annex to Vol. 41, pt. 3, p. 12. 

3°Kommunisticheskiy Trud, Jan. 21, 1921, p. 2. 

3'Pravda, Jan. 13, 1920, p. 2. 
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Table 2: Number of Moscow Officials Appointed to Other Positions’ 


Period when appointed 


1939— 
Mar. 1953 


Mar. 1953— 
Oct. 1964 


Oct. 1964— Nov. 1982— 
Nov. 1982 Feb. 1988 


Position to which appointed? 1917-27 1928-36 1937-38 


Central Committee secretary a. ) 4 2 0 12 : 
Central Committee department head 4 0) 1 12° 1 0 : 
Other central party position 9 4 22 29 11 3 
Provincial party first secretary 6 12 1 5 0 ) 
Other provincial position 7 8 19 4 2 1 
Member, USSR Council of Ministers® 5 2 4 7 3 2 
Member, RSFSR Council of Ministers® 4 4 10 6 3 0 
Other government position 33 12 if 28 a4 50 3 : 
Political police 3 0 0) 2 3 0 0 
Military® 12 0 1 10 0 0 0 ! 
Trade unions 10 s. 1 2 s, 4 2 
Miscellaneous? 9 1 2 5 5 6 1 


'The great majority of officials worked primarily in party administration in Moscow. A small number served only or mainly in the municipal bureaucracy. For | 
the first decade, a handful are counted who did not hold administrative office in either hierarchy in Moscow but were active in the city's party politics and saton — 
the MK or MK bureau. Included also are a few career party officials who at the moment of transfer from the Moscow organization were still employed by the 
Komsomol. 

7Entries refer only to positions to which the official was appointed within the given period and by no later than the fifth year after his transfer out of the 
Moscow administration. Individuals named in the same period to more than one position in a given category are counted only once in that category. 

3Includes two leaders (V. M. Molotov and L. M. Kaganovich) who were already CC secretaries at the time of, and continued to be CC secretaries 
after, their appointment as Moscow first secretary. ai 

‘The official here is L. N. Zaykov, who was already a CC secretary when appointed Moscow first secretary and who has remained so. 

*Includes two appointments to head “bureaus of the CC,” whose status was roughly that of a department. ae 

®Council of People's Commissars to 1946. 

"RSFSR commissariats for the most part functioned as country-wide agencies from the formation of the USSR in 1922 until about 1930. Hence, 
appointments to them in the early period are counted as USSR-level appointments. 

8Most in this category were political officers in the armed forces. 

*Includes director of a factory or institute; newspaper editor or deputy editor; secretary of an artistic union; and official of the Comintern (before 1943), the 
Komsomol (one case), and the trade cooperatives. 


SOURCES: Of the 386 individuals whose movements are traced here (some into more than one position), more or less complete biographies were located for 301; in 
many cases these were obituaries. Only partial information was found for the remaining 85, usually in the form of scattered press references. The principal sources 
were the Moscow daily press; the major all-Union and Russian republic newspapers (Pravda, Izvestiya, and Sovetskaya Rossiya); biographical entries in encyclo- | 
pedias and encyclopedia yearbooks; and handbooks of Supreme Soviet deputies. For Moscow officials posted to other union republics, a search was conductedof | 
obituaries in five republic dailies since 1955: Kazakhstanskaya Pravda (Alma-Ata), Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), Pravda Vostoka (Tashkent), Sovetskaya Latviya (Riga), 
and Zarya Vostoka (Tbilisi). For persons appointed to relatively minor party and government positions, the directories of Soviet officials put out periodically since the | 


late 1950's by the Directorate of Intelligence, US Central Intelligence Agency, were extremely valuable. 


and the Moscow soviet.?* Both newspapers covered 
Moscow issues thoroughly and offered local figures 
a unique national forum. 

Moscow's stature was equally imposing in the realm 
of personnel (see Table 2). Muscovites vaulted into 
positions of influence repeatedly in that first decade. 
Kamenev's rank (approached, among politicians with a 
territorial base, only by his ally G. Ya. Zinov’yev of Petro- 
grad) has already been mentioned. Two ex-Moscow 
politicians previously divided by ideology moved in the 
same circles: Bukharin, the party's chief theoretician, 
was a full member of the Politburo by 1924; Rykov joined 
the Politburo in 1922 and succeeded Lenin as head of 
government in 1924. G. Ya. Sokol’nikov was the govern- 
ment's chief financier, N. A. Semashko its expert on 
public health.°? Others filled lesser positions. 


Whatever the patronage role of Kamenev and others, 
simple propinquity must have counted for a great deal © 
in so protean a political system. The selection of 
Semashko to be the first people’s commissar of health | 


2Co-publication of Pravda commenced on March 16, 1918, and of 
Izvestiya, on June 22. 

%8Although Bukharin retained an interest in Moscow issues until after the 
civil war, Rykov evidently did not. Rykov, like Zelenskiy, was a native of 
Saratov, and it is possible that there was some prior connection between 
the two. A leading Moscow radical, Lomov, was also born in Saratov, and he © 
worked amicably with the more conservative Rykov in Moscow's Lefortovo 
district in 1913-14. See Granat, Annex to Vol. 41, pt. 2, pp. 337-40. 

Sokol’nikov and Semashko were both born outside of Moscow but 
educated there and active in Moscow during the revolution. Sokol’nikov wrote 
in his autobiography (ibid., Annex to Vol. 41, pt. 3, p. 77) that in 1917 he 
“was close in work to Bukharin, V. M. Smirnov, Osinskiy, Yakovieva, Bubnov, 
Stukov, and Sapronov.” 


| in July 1918 has been explained by this, and one sus- 
| pects that a like logic was at work in the nascent Central 
| Committee apparatus.°* Why else would five of the 11 
| CC secretaries chosen before Lenin's death be veter- 
| ans of the Moscow organization? L. P. Serebryakov, a 
former Left Communist, was aligned with Trotskiy, and 
|. A. Zelenskiy with Kamenev, but the other three (V. M. 
Mikhaylov, Ya. E. Rudzutak, and Ye. M. Yaroslavskiy) 
evidently were factional neutrals.°° Below them, it is of 
great interest that the first two heads of the Secretariat's 
all-important personnel section—Uchraspred, the de- 
partment of registration and assignments—were Mos- 
cow-bred.°° Maksimovskiy, the founding head in 1919, 
was followed in 1920 by his deputy and former Moscow 
colleague, N. V. Lisitsyn.°’ 


_~Amachine built and subdued. When Zelenskiy was 
elevated to the CC Secretariat in 1923, he retained 
his position as Moscow first secretary. Besides the 
jacknowledgment of status, the cross-appointment—to 
|be an accepted practice for the next 30 years—be- 
spoke Moscow’s tight involvement in national party 
|management.°® 
| Functions as prosaic as supplying dormitories, cafe- 
terias, and clinics to Kremlin personnel required liaison 
with the Moscow authorities.°? In 1922-23, the agitation 


| ™*Since Ye. P. Pervukhin [Semashko's main rival] was located in 
Petrograd, where he [worked] in the Petrograd soviet, and Semashko was 
here [as head of the Moscow soviet's health department], Pervukhin was 
| left where he was and Semashko was named to head the new commissariat." 
1V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich, Vospominaniya o Lenine (Reminiscences of 
| Lenin), Moscow, Nauka, 1965, p. 261. 
All five had long involvements with the Moscow organization and were 
active there in 1917. Only Yaroslavskiy did not hold an administrative office in 
Moscow afterward. Mikhaylov, who spent most of the civil war in the army, 
Was a native Muscovite and returned to the MK after a year as a national party 
| secretary. Zelenskiy was in the Moscow soviet until 1920, ending as 
| Kamenev’s closest assistant. Serebryakov's main involvement after 1917 was 
with the Moscow regional party bureau. Rudzutak chaired a “regional 
| €conomic council” attached to the Moscow soviet before becoming head of 
the trade unions in 1920. 
*Uchraspred, known today as the Central Committee's department of 
| organizational-party work, has had many names over the intervening years. 
For simplicity's sake, | shall refer to the section that assigns a party 
| Committee's cadres, at the central or local level, as its personnel department 
or section. 
8’Maksimovskiy and Lisitsyn had been most active at the regional level, 
Maksimovskiy having succeeded Yakovieva in 1918 as secretary of the 
fegional party bureau. It is likely that they had a special link with 
Serebryakov, another Moscow leftist involved in regional work, who was a 
CC secretary in 1920-21. 
*®As Table 1 shows, every Moscow leader from Zelenskiy to the death of 
Stalin, save for Khrushchev (during his first term in the obkom, 1935-38) and 
jthe ill-fated Ugarov (1938), was cross-appointed. Molotov and 
Kaganovich were already CC secretaries when they started the Moscow job; 
the others assumed this position anywhere from a few days to three years 
(in Shcherbakov's case) later. Only one other local organization gained similar 
fecognition, though for a shorter time. S. M. Kirov and A. A. Zhdanov, the 
Leningrad bosses, were concurrently CC secretaries from 1934 to 1944. 
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department of the MK drew up conjointly with the CC de- 
partment and Glavpolitprosvet the first scheme for polit- 
ical schools for party members.*° The MK established 
the first Lenin Institute (the future Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism) in 1923; it was later appropriated by the CC. 
The MK “mobilized” thousands of party members on 
behalf of the center in the 1920's, far more, apparently, 
than any other committee. Some—for example, second 
secretary |. |. Min’kov, who was rushed to Samara in 
September 1921—were ranking officials sent to police a 
local rebellion or feud. More common was the place- 
ment of someone of middling status in a provincial orga- 
nization short on administrative talent.*' 

It is revealing that when the crucial device of nomen- 
klatura—the list of positions to be filled or confirmed by 
organs of the party—came into its own, the MK was fora 
time empowered to clear many (perhaps all) appoint- 
ments in the central bureaucracy. Only in mid-1922 did 
the CC Secretariat begin to gather this power into its 
own hands.** A parlay in October 1923 worked out 
boundaries between the two organizations, but as late 
as 1926 it was being reported that ‘until recently’ there 
had been “an inadequate delimitation of work between 
the CC and the MK with respect to Moscow.’’*? Adjust- 
ments continued for some months.*4 


*°The Secretariat's business office had representatives in the Moscow 
soviet’s health and social security departments by 1922. See ‘Report of the 
Chancery of the CC of the Russian Communist Party (B),” /zvestiya TsK 
(Moscow), No. 3 (39), March 1922, p. 55. 

“°See “Report of the Agitation-Propaganda Department,” ibid., No. 2 
(50), February 1923, p. 38. 

“'Min'kov's Samara assignment is described in Odinnadtsatyy s"yezd 
RKP(b): Stenograficheskiy otchet (11th Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party [B]: Stenographic Report), Moscow, Partizdat, 1936, pp. 57-58. The 
published statistics on the movement of personnel are incomplete. But we do 
know, for example, that between March and August 1921 Moscow put 
1,219 communists at the disposal of the CC, 32 percent of the national total. 
The Secretariat's assignment of 835 of these cadres to work in the capital 
at this time greatly diminished Moscow's net contribution, and a party journal 
grumbled about “the colossal overload of Moscow with communists, at the 
expense of the provinces.” “Summary Report of the Personnel Department of 
the CC of the Russian CP,” /zvestiya Tsk, No. 33, October 1921, p. 13. For 
a typical later report, see the statement about the MK’s supply of 730 activists 
in 1925 for work in the provinces in Pravda, Dec. 5, 1925, p. 5. 

42"In the summer of 1922 there began the concentration in the CC of the 
register of responsible officials in central offices and in agencies of Russian, 
regional, and provincial scope. By agreement with the MK, the register of 
these officials was transferred from the MK to the CC.” “Report of the 
Personnel Department," /zvestiya Tsk, No. 3 (51), March 1923, p. 33. It is 
not clear from such descriptions how many high-level positions were in the 
MK's grasp before the transfer began, but it would seem that a good 
number were and that the MK also participated in some personnel! decisions 
bearing on other areas. 

“SN. Kozlov, “On the Personnel Work of the Party,” ibid., No. 1 (22), 

Jan. 18, 1926, p. 2. 

44In November 1926, the several categories within the MK’s nomen- 
klatura covered 4,470 positions. The CC’s nomenklatura took in 5,500 
positions at the beginning of 1926, but at year's end an unspecified 
number of intermediate positions in central agencies were transferred to 
MK control. This seems to have been a (fn. 44 continued on p. 38) 
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Like the CC staff, the local party apparatus was rapid- 
ly assuming the bureaucratic and clientelistic traits that 
define it to the present day. Zelenskiy managed the tran- 
sition in Moscow from the old conspiratorial style. The 
relative ease with which he delivered Moscow votes to 
the Kamenev-Zinov'yev-Stalin triumvirate during their 
1923-24 split with Trotskiy was one proof of the organi- 
zation’s growing coherence. Zelenskiy’s biggest head- 
ache was discontent among Moscow's thousands of 
penurious postsecondary students, rather than the Old 
Bolsheviks who were the typical oppositionists before 
1921.*° He proudly declared that the Moscow organiza- 
tion had passed the test and was now of ‘decisive sig- 
nificance for the entire party.’’*° 

Zelenskiy’s quiet removal later in 1924—Stalin’s first 
swipe at his coalition partners—brought to the fore a 
talented outsider, the first party apparatchik to be un- 
disputed boss of the organization. N. A. Uglanov had 
previously been secretary in Nizhniy Novgorod (later 
called Gor'kiy) and in Petrograd, where he fought bitter- 
ly with Zinov'yev in 1921. Both Kamenev and Zinov'yev 
had cause to resent the appointment, yet they are said 
to have approved and to have hoped to use him against 
Stalin.*7 If so, they soon rued it, for Uglanov sided with 
Stalin against them, swept the MK and raykomy clean of 
their friends, saw to Kamenev's replacement as mayor 
by K. V. Ukhanov, and achieved an ignominy among 
anti-Stalinists second only to Stalin himself. 

Moscow, “the tsardom of comrade Uglanov,’ was 
much discussed at the 14th Party Congress in Decem- 
ber 1925, most bitingly by Leningrad-based opposition- 
ists who hearkened to the ancient rivalry between the 
two cities. “How many officials,” one mused, “has com- 
rade Uglanov gotten rid of so as to create a tsardom 
of indifference and calm in Moscow? They number in 
the dozens and maybe inthe hundreds.” Lenin's widow, 
N. K. Krupskaya, claimed that abuse of the former 
capital “has gone further and further . . . since Uglanov 
became head of the Moscow organization.” Stalin's fa- 


passing phase, for | have found no subsequent word of it. See the 


references in ibid., No. 1 (22), Jan. 18, 1926, p. 2; No. 45-46 (166-67), 


Nov. 22, 1926, p. 6; and No. 2-3 (175-76), Jan. 21, 1927, p. 6. 

45Moskovskiye bol’sheviki v bor'be s pravym i ‘levym’ opportunizmom 
(1921-1929 gg.) (Moscow Bolsheviks in the Struggle against Right and “Left” 
Opportunism), Moscow, Moskovskiy rabochiy, 1969, pp. 61-63. In 1923, 
70,000 of the country’s 200,000 students were in Moscow, where they and 
their teachers made up 28 percent of the party. They were instrumental in 
the Trotskyites’ takeover of Knamovniki rayon, the site of Moscow University, 
where Maksimovskiy was briefly raykom secretary in early 1924. 

4©Pravda, Jan. 11, 1924, p. 4. 

47On the appointment and the Uglanov-Zinov'yev feud, see especially 
XIV s"yezd, pp. 192, 193, 509-12, 954-55. Stalin seems to have seen the 
scrap with Zinov'yev as evidence of Uglanov’s talent, saying when he was sent 
to Nizhniy Novgorod that he was “an able, up-and-coming party worker.” 
A. |. Mikoyan, V nachale dvadtsatykh (In the Early 1920's), Moscow, Politizdat, 
1975, p. 144. 
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vorites defended Uglanov, pronouncing his organiza- 
tion “a model of Leninist unity...the best in our | 
party.’48 

That Uglanov kept a certain distance at the congress 
was a portent. While supportive of Stalin’s program, — 
he carried himself as a statesman determined to keep 
Moscow out of the clutches of any individual—be it, by | 
implication, Kamenev or Stalin. Uglanov was against 
“spheres of influence” in Moscow. No one should be al- — 
lowed “to turn our party’s mightiest organization into a _ 
weapon of his own policy.’*? 

That, of course, is precisely what Stalin was to do. As 
is well Known, Uglanov was annihilated in 1928 as a_ 
kingpin of the so-called Right Opposition, the last proto- — 
faction to stand up to Stalin before he locked in his dic- 
tatorship and abandoned the New Economic Policy 
(NEP), the moderate social and economic program of © 
the 1920's. What bears emphasis here is the Moscow di- — 
mension of the affair.°° | 

Among the villains of the right, only three full members — 
of the Politburo were painted blacker than Uglanov: Bu-— 
Kharin, Rykov, and M. P. Tomskiy, the head of the trade 
unions, all of whom had roots in the Moscow party.°" 
Moscow's was the only big local organization to join, 
them in defense of the NEP; there were tangible reasons | 
for this. A staple of the NEP was conciliation of the peas- | 
antry, and Moscow’s proletariat was known for its easy 
communication with the village. More important, lightin- | 
dustry, especially textiles, was the economic backbone _ 
of Moscow guberniya, which could expect to lose out in 
any swing toward heavy industry. Uglanov was unapol- 
ogetic about lobbying for textiles: “Of course, as secre- 
tary of the Moscow organization, it is obvious that | 
would very often have had to argue, pressure, and make ~ 
a fuss so that we would be given more money.’°2 


48X/V s"yezd, pp. 184, 451, 394. 

9ibid., p. 193. 

504 concise summary of events within the organization is given by 
Nobuo Shimotomai, “Defeat of the Right Opposition in the Moscow Party 
Organization, 1928," Japanese Slavic and East European Studies (Kyoto), 
Vol. 4, 1983, pp. 15-34. Of the major histories, Cohen, op. cit., 
esp. pp. 234-37, is best on the Right's connection with Moscow. Soviet 
scholarly accounts are tendentious, but details can be gleaned from 
F. M. Vaganov, Pravyy uklon v VKP(b) i yego razgrom (1928-1930 gg.) 
(The Right Deviation in the All-Union CP [B] and its Defeat [1928-1930)), 
2nd ed., Moscow, Politizdat, 1977, pp. 175-99, and Moskovskiye 
bol'sheviki v bor'be... , pp. 237-316. 

°'Bukharin’s and Rykov's Moscow connections have often been pointed 
out, but not Tomskiy's. Although he was born in St. Petersburg, his official 
biography shows him to have headed the Moscow Bolshevik organization 
briefly in 1909. Tomskiy spent 1909-16 in a Moscow prison, was active in the 
revolution in Moscow, and was chairman of the city’s trade union council 
before becoming head of the national union federation. 

52Shestoy ob"yedinennyy plenum MK i MKK VKP(b) (18-19 oktyabrya 
1928) (Sixth Joint Plenum of the MK and MKK [Moscow Control Commission] 
of the All-Union CP [B], October 18-19, 1928), Moscow, MK VKP(b), 1928, 
Dial Tes 


Power was contested as much as principle. Uglanov 
resisted total Stalinization out of the same spirit of inde- 


| pendence that flared at the 14th Congress. He tried to 
| buttress the MK’s authority: ‘The different parts of the or- 
|| ganization must stop bypassing the MK and petitioning 


the central organs. The MK must become the leading or- 
gan of the Moscow organizatien.”°° He boldly stated his 
desire to groom personnel for Moscow within the local 
apparatus, “and for the time being to close the door to 
outsiders.” “Let us not be accused of Moscow local pa- 
triotism, because we know our own people better, we 
can see what they are good for. | think that we have to 
carry things to extremes in this regard.”"°* One party his- 
tory alleges that Uglanov meant “to concentrate in the 
MK the selection of cadres for all central economic, 
state, and party organs.”°° Had there been any truth to 
this, Stalin’s fury would have been assured. 

Stalin assailed Uglanov at an MK plenum in October 
1928, without yet demanding his head. He was seconda- 
ed by several MK defectors, most strongly by the head 
ofits personnel section, V. |. Polonskiy. Tworaykom sec- 
retaries (M. A. Pen’kov and M. N. Ryutin) and Uglanov’s 
propagandist (N. N. Mandel’shtam) were dismissed. 
On November 27, a cowed MK sacked Uglanov, sec- 
ond secretary V. A. Kotov, and the two district secretar- 
ies left on the bureau (Ye. F. Kulikov and V. A. Yakovlev). 
V.M. Mikhaylov, the former Moscow (and national) party 
secretary now in charge of the Moscow trade unions, 
was given a brief reprieve. The imposition of V. M. Molo- 
tov, Stalin's henchman inthe CC Secretariat, as first sec- 
retary made the rout complete.°° 

Uglanov’s tsardom having crumbled, there could 
now be no doubt that Moscow belonged to Stalin’s party 
empire. But who was to run things on Stalin’s behalf? 
Would he have the emperor's ear, be the creature of a 


| lesser prince, or be a mere lackey? And how were his 
| decisions to mesh with wider policy? 


Molotov stayed only the five months it took him to dis- 
lodge the most inveterate rightists. He passed the reins 


| in April 1929 to his second secretary, K. Ya. Bauman, a 


Moscow communist of Latvian origin who had been as- 
sociated with him for some time.°’ Uglanov's accuser, 
Polonskiy, became second secretary. 


*8Rabochaya Moskva (Moscow), Oct. 18, 1924, p. 3. 

“This remark, made in September 1928, was one of those Stalin 
demanded retracted when the disagreement went public. Within a month, 
Uglanov was so pressed that he was complaining how “it has become 
extremely difficult for me . . . to replace the lowliest technician.’ Shestoy 


|| ob"yedinennyy plenum ..., pp. 10, 119. 


“Ocherki istorii (1966), p. 445. 
See Pravda, Nov. 28, 1928, p. 3. Not until a year later (ibid., Nov. 18, 


|} 1929, p. 2) did Uglanov, Kotov, Mikhaylov, and Kulikov formally repudiate their 
i] views. 


°7In 1923-24, Bauman had been deputy chief of the Central 
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Bauman himself was to stumble in less than a year, 
just as the creation of a giant new oblast’ expanded his 
turf. The problem was policy toward the peasantry, Bau- 
man’s (and Molotov’s) area of special interest. Bauman 
was a partisan, in public and in private, of “tearing out 
the roots of capitalism in the village” and waging war 
on the prosperous kulak.°8 Although his region was little 
affected by the procurement crisis in the grain-growing 
lands, Bauman thrust it to the forefront of the battle 
for collective farms. When the party called for the 
formation of the “Twenty-five Thousanders,” the prole- 
tarian shock troops of collectivization, in November 
1929, Bauman’s machine provided 6,600 volunteers. 
The next month the MK offered to assume shefstvo (tute- 
lage) over collective farms in the middle Volga, Central 
Asia, and several other areas.°? 

While the first party conference of Moscow obi/ast 
called in September 1929 for collectivization of 25 per- 
cent of the ob/ast’s 1.5 million farm households within 
five years, and the obkom bureau called in December 
for 40 to 50 percent by the end of 1930, Bauman in Janu- 
ary 1930 held out the goal of full (sp/oshnaya) collectiv- 
ization by that spring. Only 3 percent of Moscow obi/ast’ 
households were collectivized as of October 1, 1929 (it 
ranked 18th in the country); the proportion was 37 per- 
cent by February 1, 1930, and 73 percent (sixth) by 
March 1.°° 

The pell-mell collectivization that took place all over 
the USSR in the winter of 1929-30 aroused peasant re- 
sistance and forced a hasty if temporary retreat. Again, 
Moscow figured prominently in the crisis. The enthusi- 
ast Bauman, close at hand, was the ideal scapegoat. He 
was the main butt of Stalin’s scurrilous “Dizzy with Suc- 
cess’ article in Pravda on March 2, 1930, which blamed 
local officials for “excesses,” and of other articles and 
resolutions that appeared later that month. On April 4, 
the Moscow party bureau confessed to a “major mis- 
take” inthe campaign, one soon branded “‘paper-statis- 
tical maximalism.” On April 22, Bauman paid for it by be- 


I 


Committee's personnel department, which was headed by L. M. Kaganovich 
but supervised by Molotov. For most of Bauman's term as head of the 
MK’s personnel section (September 1924—April 1928), the CC secretary 
supervising this function was Molotov. In April 1928, after Molotov shifted 
his interests to agriculture, Bauman became head of the Secretariat's new 
rural department and Molotov's closest deputy. He followed Molotov to the 
MK that November. 

°8See the description of his role in the Politburo's commission on 
collectivization in A. M. Gak and |. |. Sanina, “Karl Yanovich Bauman,” Voprosy 
istorii KPSS, No. 12, December 1967, pp. 103-04. 

59L. Kozlova, Moskovskiye kommunisty v bor'be za pobedu 
kolkhoznogo stroya, 1927-1933 gg. (Moscow Communists in the Struggle for 
the Triumph of the Kolkhoz System, 1927-1933), Moscow, Moskovskiy 
rabochiy, 1960, pp. 20-21. 

©°Ocherki istorii (1966), pp. 466-67 
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ing purged and replaced by L. M. Kaganovich.°' 

It was not difficult to find locals eager to kick the fallen 
leader, as Polonskiy had done the year before. Ad- 
dressing the next oblast’ party conference, F. G. 
Leonov, who had supplanted Polonskiy as second sec- 
retary, said that both Bauman and Uglanov proved that 
“any attempt to set the Moscow organization apart from 
the CC inevitably leads . . . it to a separate line.” The 
Capital was not hewing to the higher standard expected 
of it. “The Moscow organization, located on the same 
territory as the CC, has turned out to be less connected 
with it than a whole lot of other party committees a good 
distance from Moscow.” “Any attempt” by Moscow, 
Leonov continued, “to say ‘more’ than the CC or to say 
it ‘better’ can only end in the kind of error that has 
political significance in principle and consequences 
in practice.” 


A Stalinist paragon. Kaganovich, the new boss, need- 
ed no coaching. He had been in league with Stalin since 
participating in the sovietization of Turkestan in 
1920-21 (when Stalin was people’s commissar of na- 
tionalities). When Stalin became general secretary in 
1922, he made Kaganovich, at age 28, chief of the par- 
ty’s personnel section.©? Kaganovich went on to be CC 
secretary in 1924-25, first secretary of Ukraine for three 
yeafs, and, upon re-entering the Secretariat in July 
1928, the scourge of rightists in the party and trade 
unions. By July 1930, upon his elevation to full member 
of the Politburo and Molotov’s passage out of the Secre- 
tariat, Kaganovich became de facto second secretary 
of the party. He had Stalin’s personal trust, to the extent 
anyone did, and was a frequent guest at Stalin’s Kremlin 
flat and dachas. His five years in the Moscow obkom, 
which in 1931 was relocated next door to the CC build- 


§'Bauman did not go without a fight. He “painted over [his] 
mistakes . . . and engaged in polemics against [other] members of the 
[obkom] plenum.” Pravda, May 4, 1930, p. 4. 

®2ibid., June 20, 1930, p. 5. At the party congress several weeks later, 
Bauman, without naming Leonov, dismissed as “nonsense” the charge that 
Moscow had pursued a separate line under him. XV/ s"yezd Vsesoyuznoy 
Kommunisticheskoy partii(b): Stenograficheskiy otchet (16th Congress of the 
All-Union Communist Party [B]: Stenographic Report), Moscow and 
Leningrad, Ogiz, 1931, p. 215. Bauman lost his candidate’s seat on the 
Politburo at the congress, but, surprisingly, remained one of five CC 
secretaries until the end of 1930. According to the account of a former party 
official (Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, Tekhnologiya viasti [Technology of 
Power], Frankfurt, Posev, 1976, p. 325), Bauman stayed in Stalin's secret 
“cabinet” and was in charge of the daily operations of the Secretariat. The 
only explanation would be his protection by Molotov. 

®3K aganovich was, by 1924, chairman of the caucus of party 
department heads. Trinadtsatyy s"yezd Rossiyskoy Kommunisticheskoy partii 
(bol’shevikov): Stenograficheskiy otchet (13th Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party [Bolshevik]: Stenographic Report), Moscow, Krasnaya nov’, 
1924, p. 137. 
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Lazar Kaganovich seen as people’s commissar for rail-: 
ways in 1936, shortly after relinquishing his duties in the 
Moscow party organization. 


—Sovfoto. 


ing on Old Square, took it from disarray to a condition of 
unprecedented authority. 

Kaganovich’s punishment of those tarred with the 
faults of his predecessors—and, up to a point, this in- 
cluded Molotov, a competitor for Stalin's favor—was not 
unprecedented.®° Nor was he the first to place under- 
lings in important positions elsewhere, although he may 
have done this with less enthusiasm than others (see 
Table 2). When political departments were formed at 
state farms and machine-tractor stations in 1933, Mos- 
cow's provision of one-third of the first 10,000 recruits 
was portrayed as routine stuff.°° 

One real departure was Kaganovich’s packing of 


®Kaganovich had a prior interest in Moscow party affairs. While working 
in the Secretariat, he was appointed to the 1924, 1925, and 1929 Moscow 
committees. One of his former subordinates in Ukraine, |. L. Bulat, was 
made head of the MK’s personnel section in April 1929 and third secretary in 
January 1930. 

®For instance, Leonov, brought into the Moscow machine as a raykom 
secretary when Molotov ousted Uglanov, was relieved as obkom second 
secretary in July 1930 and sent to work in Siberia. Some officials with a tie 
to Molotov may have remained. See the reference to Bulganin in fn. 69 below. 

86y Markovich, “The Countryside Received a Mighty Detachment of 
Bolsheviks,” Partiynoye Stroitel’stvo (Moscow), No. 13-14, July 1933, p. 63. 
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the Moscow apparatus with cadres previously affiliated 
with him. N.S. Khrushchev, for one, had known Kagano- 
vich since 1917 and had been a local secretary and 
deputy head of the Ukrainian party’s personnel depart- 
ment under him before coming to Moscowto study inthe 
new Industrial Academy. Plucked from the academy 
before graduation to clean up a wayward raykom, he 
was quickly promoted.®’ To run his personnel depart- 
ment, Kaganovich in 1930 picked G. M. Malenkov; the 
two had been acquainted since Turkestan and, in the 
CC apparatus, had collaborated in a 1925 purge of 
Moscow students and professors.°® N. A. Bulganin, 
the new Moscow mayor, had been with Kaganovich in 
Turkestan and in 1919 in his native Nizhniy Novgorod, 
where Kaganovich had his first big position.©° 
Although the careers of Khrushchev, Malenkov, and 
Bulganin would soar the highest, they were not isolated 
cases. One can identify 21 other senior Moscow func- 
tionaries between 1930 and the Great Purge (11 of 
whom made it to obkom or gorkom secretary) who had 
earlier served with or under Kaganovich, several at two 
locations. Two had done so at Nizhniy Novgorod, one at 
| Voronezh (in 1919-20), five in Turkestan, eight in the CC 
Secretariat in 1922-25 or 1928-30, and 11 in Ukraine.’° 


®’On their early association, see Khrushchev Remembers, trans. and 
ed. by Strobe Talbott, New York, Bantam, 1971, pp. 29-36. Khrushchev writes 
(p. 33): “| was widely regarded as someone who had been very close to 
Kaganovich, and it's true, | had been.” 

®8Avtorkhanov, who was a student in Moscow later in the 1920's, 
emphasizes their cooperation in the institute purge (Tekhnologiya vlasti, 
pp. 89-91). 

®*Although Bulganin clearly had these shared experiences with 
Kaganovich, Avtorkhanov (op. cit. pp. 644-45) maintains that he also received 
special protection from Molotov. 

These are the 21, with "N” in parentheses standing for service with 
Kaganovich in Nizhniy Novgorod, ‘V” for Voronezh, “T” for Turkestan, 
"CC" for Central Committee apparatus, and “U” for Ukraine: 
N. V. Andreas'yan (CC), A. |. Bulushev (CC), N. Ye. Donenko (CC, U), N. A. 
Filatov (CC), G. N. Kaminskiy (CC), V. M. Klement'yev (T, U), Ye. S. Kogan (1), 
D. S. Korotchenko (U), S. Z. Korytnyi (U), N. V. Margolin (U), B. V. Margulis 
(U), |. P. Nosov (N, V), L. M. Perchik (U, CC), Ya. Kh. Peters (T), 
K. V. Ryndin (CC), K. F. Starostin (N, U), S. N. Tarasov (U), Ya. Ya. Tsirul’ 
(CC), A. A. Volkov (T, U), S. B. Zadionchenko (U), and |. G. Zhuravlev (T). 
Donenko, who served as obkom secretary for transport in 1932-1933, had 
arguably held the most strategic positions, having been Kaganovich's 
assistant for party cadres in the Secretariat's personnel department in 
1923-24 and head of the Ukrainian party's personnel section in 1928-29. 

Biographies containing this information can be found for Nosov, Peters, 
and Ryndin in Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (The Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia—hereafter, BSE), 3rd ed., Moscow, Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopediya, 1970-1981. Only press references tell of Tsirul's experience; 
| Press biographies and obituaries were used for the rest: Andreas'yan, 
Donenko, Korytnyi, Margolin, and Volkov in Rabochaya Moskva, June 8, 1933, 
pp. 2-4; Filatov in ibid., Feb. 18, 1934, p. 2; Perchik and Tarasov in ibid., 
Mar. 14, 1935, p. 1; Margulis in ibid., May 27, 1933, p. 3; Kogan, Starostin, and 
Zhuraviev in Vechernyaya Moskva (Moscow), July 3, 1936, p. 1, Mar. 9, 
1935, p. 1, and Mar. 17, 1936, p. 2; Bulushev and Klement'yev in /zvestiya, 
June 12, 1956, p. 4, and May 30, 1946, p. 4; Korotchenko in Pravda 
Ukrainy (Kiev), Apr. 8, 1969, p. 1; Kaminskiy and Zadionchenko in Pravda, 
July 27, 1930, p. 3, and Nov. 21, 1972, p. 3. 
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With such an entourage, and with his Kremlin star 
cresting, it was fitting that a Kaganovich cult would 
bloom. He was hailed not only as party chief (vozha’) 
of Moscow, the only time this accolade was bestowed, 
but as “the best comrade-in-arms” (/uchshiy soratnik) 
of Stalin. Kaganovich piled up national offices and hon- 
ors: head of the CC’s agriculture and transportation de- 
partments; superintendent of the 1933-34 party purge; 
chairman of the Party Control Commission in 1934-35. 
He gave the organizational report at the 1930 and 1934 
party congresses and was often Stalin’s troubleshooter 
in the provinces. 

Kaganovich’s and Moscow's influence was clearly 
communicated by another innovation: holding the capi- 
tal up for admiration and imitation throughout the politi- 
cal system. Moscow was unique, one obkom official 
emphasized at the 17th Congress in 1934, in being 
“geographically close to comrade Stalin” and piloted 
by his worthiest disciple, Kaganovich. “Inculcating a 
Stalinist style of work from top to bottom and bottom to 
top, [we] have turned the Moscow organization into a 
forward column, a vanguard.””' 

Kaganovich’s icy efficiency at resuming and com- 
pleting farm collectivization was but one of many waysin 
which he and his machine were said to be a beacon to 
the party. His administrative techniques were extolled in 
article after article in Partiynoye Stroitel’stvo, the party’s 
organizational journal. The explosion of heavy industry 
in Moscow, and the proliferation of new and upgraded 
factories (like the Stalin Automotive Works, the First Ball- 
bearing Works, and the Bobriki Chemical Combine) in 
the ob/ast’, made it a veritable microcosm of the first two 
five-year plans. After becoming the seat of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1934, Moscow was Russia’s main re- 
search laboratory as well. 

Moscow acquired an almost mystical aura in Stalinist 
Culture. In 1931, the Central Committee passed a spe- 
cial decree on its housing and municipal woes. When a 
master plan was adopted four years later, Pravda pre- 
sented it as a yardstick: ‘“As Moscow is rebuilt, so shall 
all the cities of our great Motherland be rebuilt.”’* Mos- 
cow was the chosen site of the greatest of Stalin's show- 
case projects, and the press often showed him, pha- 
raoh-like, touring them with his aides. The opening of the 
Moscow subway in May 1935 was a national festival; it 
bore Kaganovich’s name for twenty years. The Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal, dug between 1933 and 1937, was the 


“XVII s"yezd Vsesoyuznoy kommunisticheskoy partii(b): 
Stenograficheskiy otchet (17th Congress of the All-Union Communist Party 
[B]: Stenographic Report), Moscow, Partizdat, 1934, p. 102. 

Pravda, July 12, 1935, p. 1. See the stimulating discussion of Moscow 
in Vladimir Papernyy, Kul'tura “dva” (Culture “Two"), Ann Arbor, MI, Ardis, 
1985, pp. 85-87. 
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second big undertaking (after the White Sea Canal) of 
the NKVD's (secret police’s) convict labor force. The 
Palace of Soviets, which was sited in the shadow of the 
Kremlin, was begun but never finished. It was to have 
been the most mammoth structure in the world: taller 
than the Empire State Building and crowned by a figure 
of Lenin larger than the Statue of Liberty. 

The 1935 transition from Kaganovich to Khrushchev, 
who had already been making many of the MK’s deci- 
sions, was the first honorable retirement of anyone but a 
short-term Moscow first secretary since 1917. Malen- 
kov, Kaganovich’s cadres deputy, had left in 1934 for 
the strategic post of deputy head (to N. |. Yezhov, a rival 
of Kaganovich) and then head of the CC’s personnel de- 
partment.’? Khrushchev, the first Moscow leader since 
1923 not to be made a CC secretary, concentrated on 
local issues. Although neither he nor any subsequent 
boss was to equal Kaganovich in sheltering cronies, 
Khrushchev was able, among the Kaganovich clique, to 
give precedence to ex-Ukrainian administrators like 
himself, among them several whose careers had run in 
tandem to his own.” 


From Purge to Purge 


Untold numbers of Moscow officials were felled 
in 1937-38 on trumped-up charges of “counterrevolu- 
tion” and “wrecking.”’° When it came to cheering on 
Yezhov and the NKVD, there was little to choose be- 
tween Khrushchev and A. |. Ugarov, the Leningrader 
substituted for him in early 1938. Ugarov differed in 
being trapped in the terror. He was arrested without 
announcement in October 1938, and his job was given 
to A. S. Shcherbakov. 

The Great Purge created winners, too, outside and in- 
side the Moscow apparatus. As Ugarov enthused in 


73Malenkov seems to have kept the close connection with the Moscow 
apparatus until after he replaced Yezhov. He was removed as candidate 
member of the obkom bureau only in March 1935. 

’4For instance, D. S. Korotchenko (whose name was Russified to 
Korotchenkov at the time) had been chairman of the Bauman rayon soviet in 
1931, when Khrushchev was raykom secretary; he made it to second 
secretary of the obkom in 1936-37. S. B. Zadionchenko, another Bauman 
official, received major promotions in 1937 and later. S. Z. Korytnyi, who 
had worked in close proximity to Khrushchev in Kiev, was a department head 
in the Krasnaya Presnya raykom when Khrushchev was raykom first 
secretary in 1931-32; he became obkom secretary for ideological questions in 
1936. 

’SChanges in party committees give a rough idea of the effect of the 
purge in Moscow. Of the 63 elected to the gorkom in May 1937, 10 were re- 
elected in June 1938, and | was able to trace eight to new positions; the 
other 45 (71 percent) were presumably purged. Of 64 on the 1937 obkom, 
eight were re-elected, 10 are known to have survived elsewhere, and 46 
(72 percent) are unaccounted for. 


May 1938, the party turned to Moscow for “people for | 
the most responsible, the leading, the most important | 
posts,” including “not a few” transposed to other re- 
gions. “A year or a year-and-a-half ago . . . many of us 
would have doubted that it would have been possible for 
people to move so fast. This is what we call Bolshevik 
promotion . . . this really is the Moscow organization!” 
So great was the outflow, Ugarov acknowledged, that | 
the Moscow organs “sometimes end up in a kind of ‘im- 
poverished’ position.””© 
Table 2 shows the surge of Muscovites into exter- 
nal positions. Khrushchev (now the party viceroy in | 
Ukraine) and Bulganin (RSFSR premier in July 1937) | 
made huge strides, and both had their Moscow wards | 
in tow.’’ The following of Malenkov, who became a | 
CC secretary in 1939, appears to have been less per- 
sonalized, but, as Stalin’s right hand for cadres, he | 
dispensed more patronage than the others.’® Khru- | 
shchev, Malenkov, and Bulganin, all now emancipated |, 
from Kaganovich, were to enter the Politburo in 1939, 
1946, and 1948. | 
For others, different connections or sheer luck were || 
the ticket to success. Two Muscovites, besides Khru- | 
shchev, were dispatched as first secretaries of a union | 
republic during the purge—A. A. Volkov, gorkom sec- | 
ond secretary in 1937, went to Belorussia, and D. Z. Pro- | 
topopov, a raykom first secretary, to Tadzhikistan.” || 


7®A Ugarov, “Elections of Party Organs in the Moscow Organization,” 
Partiynoye Stroitel’stvo, No. 9, May 1, 1938, pp. 15-19. 

77Ex-Muscovites were to prosper with Khrushchev in Ukraine. Like him, 
most were originally brought to Moscow from Ukraine by Kaganovich. As early | 
as March 1937, the Moscow second secretary (Margolin) took over the | 
important Dnipropetrovsk obkom. His Moscow successor (Korotchenko) was 
briefly obkom boss in Smolensk (where a Moscow rayon mayor, R. Ye. 
Mel'nikov, was made mayor of the oblast’ center), but by the end of 1937, 
Korotchenko replaced the purged Margolin in Dnipropetrovsk, and once 
Khrushchev arrived, Korotchenko became Ukrainian premier. A Moscow 
deputy mayor (K. S. Karavayev) became chairman of the Dnipropetrovsk 
oblast’ soviet in 1938 (he was later a Ukrainian deputy premier), by which time, 
Zadionchenko of Moscow was first secretary there. Within several weeks 
of Bulganin’s appointment as premier of the RSFSR, one Muscovite 
(Zadionchenko) had become deputy premier and another (I. N. 
Kuznetsov) head of his chancery. 

78One who seemed especially reliant on him was F. F. Kuznetsov, the 
raykom first secretary who rose in 1938 to chief of the cadres department of 
the army's political directorate (a department in Malenkov's sphere). 
P. |. Seleznev, Malenkov's subordinate in the Moscow obkom and CC 
department, was designated first secretary of the important Krasnodar 
kraykom in 1939. Although it is impossible to tell whether personal loyalty 
was involved, Malenkov was the ranking party official in the cadres realm 
when 12 Moscow officials were named provincial first secretaries in 
1937-38. Other Muscovites made spectacular leaps at this time—for instance, 
V. V. Luk'yanov, the deputy head of a raykom department, in 1938 became 
second secretary of the Kirov obkom, and in 1940 first secretary. The best 
biographies of Kuznetsov, Seleznev, and Luk'yanov are in Sovetskaya 
Voyennaya Entsiklopediya (Soviet Military Encyclopedia), Moscow, 
Voyenizdat, 1976-80, Vol. 4, p. 512; and Pravda, Mar. 9, 1949, p. 4, and 
Oct. 28, 1958, p. 4. 
(Fn. 79 is on page 43.) 


A. G. Zverev, first secretary of the Molotov raykom, 
caught Stalin’s eye in 1937 with a report to the party cell 
of the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry, which 
was located in his district. The report earned him an 
audience with Stalin, who on the spot made him depu- 
ty commissar of finance of the USSR and, four months 
later, commissar (minister), a job he kept until 1960.°° 
‘The new man in the raykom, S. G. Yemel’yanov, soon 
found himself deputy commissar of heavy industry.®! 

After the Great Purge, Moscow’s senior status in the 
party continued to be recognized, albeit more ritualisti- 
Cally and with more slavish deference to Stalin. “The 
Moscow organization,” first secretary Shcherbakov al- 
lowed at the 18th Congress in 19339, “finds itself in a su- 
perior position in the sense that Muscovites work in the 
city where comrade Stalin lives and works.’®* In 1947, 
a similar tone would pervade the lavish celebration of 
the 800th anniversary of the founding of Moscow. 

In terms of appointments, Muscovites’ advances 
were less bold after 1938. Besides Malenkov, the only 
ones to make it onto the Secretariat before 1953 were 
the dual-appointed first secretaries (Shcherbakov, 
G. M. Popov, and Khrushchev in his second term). 
Only B. N. Chernousov was made head of a CC depart- 
ment, the crucial personnel section (November 1948— 
March 1949). 

Nevertheless, Moscow was still held to have special 
rights and obligations in staffing. It was cited during and 
after World War Il as the party’s main human reserve or, 
‘more fulsomely, its “forge of cadres” (kuznitsa kadrov). 
Like all civilian units, Moscow mobilized personnel for 
the war effort. Sncherbakov himself added command of 
the political directorate of the armed forces to his duties 
in June 1942. By one reckoning, in wartime the gorkom 
alone placed about 5,000 party members in “leading 
work,” not only in Ukraine, but inthe army, the police and 
foreign services, and “other organizations.”°° 

Alumni of the Moscow organization, the city second 
secretary wrote in 1947, were to be found in “numerous 


79Protopopov's earlier service in the secret police may have facilitated 
his promotion. Volkov in the late 1920's worked in Nizhniy Novgorod under 
A. A. Zhdanov, who was a CC secretary by 1937 and Malenkov's main 
rival. Volkov was purged in 1938, but Protopopov lasted in Tadzhikistan until 
1946. Volkov followed a long line of Muscovites in Belorussia. The 
1932-37 first secretary, N. F. Gikalo, had been a Moscow obkom and gorkom 
secretary before 1932. Two Moscow veterans (V. G. Knorin and A. |. 
Krinitskiy) headed the organization in the 1920's. The Belorussian leader in 
1930-32, K. V. Gey, served as a Moscow secretary for the next two years. 
8°A G. Zverev, “On Some Aspects of the History of the Soviet Financial 
System,” Voprosy /storii (Moscow), No. 2, February 1969, pp. 139-40. 
®!Yemel'yanov's biography, which does not identify the raykom he was 
in, is in Moskovskaya Pravda (Moscow), Dec. 5, 1962, p. 4. 
®2XVIIl s"yezd Vsesoyuznoy Kommunisticheskoy partii(b): 
Stenograficheskiy otchet (18th Congress of the All-Union Communist Party 
[B}: Stenographic Report), Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1939, p. 70. 
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... State-wide posts . . . and in all ob/asti, territories, 
and republics.” In 1949, Popov disclosed that since 
the war the obkom and gorkom had sent more than 
5,000 persons “to various sectors of socialist construc- 
tion” outside the organization (out of the 40,000 given 
administrative appointments). Former comrades were 
“in leading work in the party CC, secretaries of party ob- 
komy and of central committees of the national commu- 
nist parties, ministers and deputy ministers, and [other] 
major state and party posts.’”®° As the nod to “national” 
parties connotes, many were posted outside the 
RSFSR, especially in newly-annexed territories.°° 

Even today, mystery shrouds the high politics of the 
Moscow party in the late Stalin period. What is indisput- 
able is that Shcherbakov, the moon-faced alcoholic 
whose term as Moscow boss was the longest to date, 
was a protegé of A. A. Zhdanov, Malenkov’s main rival 
among the national party secretaries. Shcherbakov 
launched his career as a district secretary and propa- 
ganda specialist in Zhdanov’s Nizhniy Novgorod re- 
gional committee in 1924—30. When Zhdanov later took 
charge of Soviet cultural policy, Shcherbakov was a key 
enforcer, serving jointly from 1934 to 1936 as head of the 
CC’s culture department and secretary of the Union of 
Writers. Shcherbakov was then Zhdanov’s second sec- 
retary in Leningrad in 1936-37, spending only a year 
away from him (in Siberia and the Donbass) before be- 
ing handed the Moscow post. It was appropriate that, 
upon Shcherbakov’s premature death in May 1945, his 
personal assistant went to work for Zhdanov.®” 


83Boyevoy otryad srazhayushcheysya parti: Moskovskaya partiynaya 
organizatsiya v gody Velikoy Otechestvennoy voyny (Military Detachment of 
the Fighting Party: The Moscow Party Organization in the Great Fatherland 
War), Moscow, Moskovskiy rabochiy, 1985, p. 393. 

®41 Parfenov, “The Bolsheviks of the Capital in the Struggle for the 
Socialist Reconstruction of Moscow,” Partiynaya Zhizn', No. 16, August 1947, 
p. 29. 

®SMoskovskiy Bol'shevik (Moscow), Feb. 2, 1949, p. 6. 

861 have found biographies of 12 Moscow officials transferred outside 
the RSFSR to a wide range of positions between June 1941 and March 1953. 
In Ukraine, A. N. Aleksandrov was made an instructor in the CC's 
machine-building department, and A. P. Mironov became secretary of the 
Cherkassy gorkom (see Pravda Ukrainy, May 18, 1973, p. 4, and Pravda, 
July 6, 1961, p. 4). A. S. Yakovlev was appointed Kazakhstan CC secretary for 
cadres, and |. Ye. Shmelkov became first secretary of the Alma-Ata 
gorkom (Moskovskaya Pravda, Oct. 1, 1966, p. 4, and Kazakhstanskaya 
Pravda [Alma Ata], Mar. 20, 1970, p. 4). Eight went to the Baltic republics: 
A. N. Isachenko as secretary of the Lithuanian CC and L. D. Novozhilov as a 
CC organizer (Pravda, Jan. 4, 1949, p. 4, and Moskovskaya Pravda, 
Mar. 20, 1985, p. 4); |. S. Yashin as deputy head of the Estonian CC's 
cadres section and K. S. Mikheyev as second secretary of a district committee 
(Moskovskiy Bol’shevik, July 13, 1947, p. 4, and Sovetskaya Rossiya 
[Moscow], July 21, 1968, p. 4); and, in Latvia, K. A. Novikov as second 
secretary of the Riga gorkom, A. G. Kukain and |. V. Tikhvinskiy as officials 
of the republican CC, and V. A. Shmidt as head of the municipal bank (Pravda, 
Nov. 10, 1974, p. 4, and Sovetskaya Latviya [Riga], June 19, 1956, p. 4, 
Mar. 7, 1969, p. 4, and Feb. 23, 1965, p. 4). 
(Fn. 87 is on page 44.) 
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Shcherbakov’s death spared him the infighting over 
Zhdanov’s rather moderate ideological approach, 
which worsened after Zhdanov’s own death in August 
1948 andclimaxed inthe “Leningrad affair.” In 1948-49 
Malenkov and L. P. Beria, overseer of the secret po- 
lice, attacked Zhdanov's Leningrad base and had a 
number of important Zhdanovites executed.°° In Mos- 
cow, Shcherbakov's heir, Popov, went at first un- 
scathed, but in December 1949 he was unseated on 
Stalin’s orders. He was replaced by Khrushchev, who 
had returned from Kiev to be first secretary of the Mos- 
cow obkom (and to purge it) and a CC secretary. 

What did this “Moscow affair’ have to do with the 
more notorious Leningrad case? Scholars have be- 
lieved that Popov's ties ran via his predecessor Shcher- 
bakov to Zhdanov, and that his fall was a last act of Ma- 
lenkov's anti-Zhdanov purge.®? This interpretation is 
almost certainly mistaken. 

Stalin may inhis own mind have bracketed Popov with 
the derelict Leningraders. In his memoirs, Khrushchev 
depicts Stalin as more than usually querulous about the 
Moscow leadership by 1949, and as being incited by an 
anonymous denunciation of Popov which drew on the 
paranoia generated by the Leningrad purge.*° Beyond 
this, in that it underplays both Khrushchev's role and 
Malenkov’s Moscow connections, the case for a simple 
coupling of the two scandals breaks down. In the tape 
recordings from which his memoirs were assembled, 
Khrushchev says that Stalin had in 1938 invited him 
back from Ukraine as “plenipotentiary (upo/lnomochen- 
nyy) of the Central Committee” to help settle the succes- 
sion to the arrested Ugarov, and that he himself favored 
Shcherbakov's candidacy at the time.2' More to the 
point, the tapes divulge that Malenkov was behind the 
rise of Popov. An aviation engineer without party experi- 
ence, Popov in 1938 went straight from graduation 
from the Industrial Academy to instructor in Malenkov's 


8’According to his obituary (Pravda, Jan. 10, 1947, p. 4), A. N. Krapivin 
worked after Shcherbakov's death as “assistant to a secretary of the CC.” The 
secretary could only have been Zhdanov, because he signed the obituary 
first. If the bond between Shcherbakov and Zhdanov is obvious, their relations 
with other senior figures are not always so. For example, Shcherbakov in 
1920-21 worked in Turkestan, where many later clients of Kaganovich—one of 
them, Malenkov—also worked. As a junior CC official, Malenkov wrote an 
article on party work in Nizhniy Novgorod detailed enough to suggest 
firsthand knowledge (in /zvestiya TsK, No. 38 [113], Oct. 5, 1925, pp. 6-7). 

®8The best study of this period is Werner G. Hahn, Postwar Soviet 
Politics: The Fall of Zhdanov and the Defeat of Moderation 1946-53, |thaca, 
NY, Cornell University Press, 1982. 

89Hahn (ibid., p. 40) sees Popov as “an apparent ally of Zhdanov.” 
Robert Conquest in his classic book Power and Policy in the U.S.S.R.: The 
Struggle for Stalin's Succession, 1945-1960 (London, Macmillan 1960, p. 
100) describes the affair as an attack on “some rather less close associates of 
Zhdanov's, through his ally Shcherbakov . . . in the Moscow party 
machine.” 

Khrushchev Remembers, pp. 262-66. 


CC personnel department.?* In November 1938, he was 
made (gorkom) second secretary to Shcherbakov. 
“Malenkov promoted him,” Khrushchev relates; this 
was after Stalin admonished that the job should go to 
someone “who would watch [things] and, if there were 
any incident, report to the CC.” 

Popov, in other words, arrived in the Moscow appa- 
ratus as a Malenkov-affiliated spy on Shcherbakov, 
the Zhdanovite chief. Nothing suggests that his ties 
with Malenkov slackened after he stepped into Shcher- 
bakov's shoes in 1945. His cross-appointment to the 
CC Secretariat in March 1946 gave the impression of 
a careful offset to the promotion of a Zhdanov ally 
at the same time.?° In Moscow, Popov got rid of many 
Shcherbakov appointees (including seven of eight ob- 
kom and gorkom secretaries). He favored officials from 
the gorkom (his sphere until 1945) over those from the 
obkom and also persons with experience related to avi- 
ation, the industry where he was trained and that Malen- 
kov had supervised in wartime.?* 

Circumstantial evidence links Malenkov to another 


21“Oral Memoirs of Nikita S. Khrushchev” (Oral History Collection, | 
Columbia University, New York, NY), Part Il, p. 162. Soviet newspapers placed || | 
Khrushchev in Moscow at the end of October 1938, and it was on October 
30 that Shcherbakov first appeared as Moscow leader. Khrushchev says he 
later came to view Shcherbakov as an ignoramus and to regret having 
supported him. 

In the tapes, Khrushchev is warm toward Ugarov, who, he says, was 
nominated for the Moscow position by Zhdanov of Leningrad (a Curious thing, 
because Ugarov was a holdover from Kirov's days in Leningrad). 
Khrushchev admits to no role in Ugarov's demise, but one public reference to 
his Moscow mission portrayed him as in complicity. A Moscow delegate to 
the 18th Congress in 1939 stated that the previous autumn the “dregs of 
humanity” (Ugarov and company, apparently) had sabotaged food and 
fuel deliveries in Moscow and that Khrushchev (“one of the best Stalinists, a 
marvellous organizer, our own Muscovite") had been summoned from 
Ukraine to “uproot the enemies with an iron hand.” See XVIll s"yezd, p. 557. 

%The major biographies of Popov say only that he worked “in the 
apparatus of the CC” in 1938, but one early portrait (Moskovskily Bol'shevik, 
Nov. 11, 1939, p. 2) is explicit about his having been an instructor in 
Malenkov's department. 

%8The Zhdanov client was A. A. Kuznetsov, his successor as first 
secretary of the Leningrad obkom. 

For example, A. Ya. Sekachev, who had been in the aviation industry 
and was first secretary of a Moscow rayon rich in aviation facilities, was made 
obkom secretary for cadres in June 1948. The gorkom secretary for 
industry from June 1945 onward was N. P. Firyubin, who had a similar 
background. The new obkom second secretary after Chernousov was S. 

A. Zholnin, formerly director of a defense plant and the gorkom’'s personnel 
secretary. O. V. Kozlova, a Moscow raykom secretary, was made obkom 
propaganda secretary in July 1946, replacing a Shcherbakov protege. 

Some of those removed by Popov experienced precipitate demotions. 

M. |. Malakhov, Sekachev's predecessor, was made a low-ranking official of 
the State Planning Committee (Gosplan); | know of his survival only from 

his signature on obituaries in the 1960's. V. K. Pavlyukov, who in wartime was 
gorkom secretary for food supply and later (after Popov) was briefly 

second secretary, vanished after being appointed USSR deputy minister of 
trade. A death notice ten years later (Moskovskaya Pravda, Nov. 14, 1956, 
p. 4) listed his last post as a humble one—chief of repairs of Moscow's 
bakeries. 


a4 


| Nikita Khrushchev, a prominent party leader in Moscow 
and Ukraine before rising to become first secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 


—UPI/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


important actor—Chernousov, second secretary of the 
Moscow obkom since 1939, and thus Popov's counter- 
_ part until June 1945 and deputy after that. Chernousov 
was designated chief of the CC’s personnel department 
in late 1948, when Malenkov must have had the main 
| say inthe decision.%° In the spring of 1949, he was given 
another major appointment: chairman of the RSFSR 
| Council of Ministers, a post newly vacated by a client of 
_Zhdanov, M. |. Rodionov, who was about to be arrested 
| and shot with Malenkov’s connivance. 
In all likelihood, then, the housecleaning that Khru- 
shchev did upon his return to Moscow was aimed as 
much at Malenkov allies, Popov included, as at the 
lingering clients of Sncherbakov and Zhdanov.°° It was 
akind of rehearsal for the struggle between Khrushchev 
| and Malenkov for Stalin's mantle. Of Popov’s eight fel- 


At least one Muscovite, G. N. Kotel'nikov, first secretary of Bauman 
faykom, followed Chernousov into the department as head of a sector 
(ibid., July 30, 1950, p. 4). 

*Khrushchev himself seems to have had some surviving friends in the 
Organization. He states in his oral history, for example, that he knew 
M. A. Yasnov before the war and promoted him from deputy mayor to 
Mayor in 1950. Yasnov was in charge of constructing Moscow's river 
embankments up to 1938. “Oral Memoirs,” Part Il, pp. 1203-04. 
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low secretaries in the obkom and gorkom, five were 
cashiered in Khrushchev's first month, the remaining 
three by the spring of 1951. The last to go was the 
gorkom propaganda secretary, N. N. Danilov, a Lenin- 
grader and the only survivor from Shcherbakov's day. 
The sweep was extended to the lower party apparatus 
and the Moscow soviet (Popov had also been mayor 
since 1944). Muscovites in external agencies were 
also affected.?” 

Khrushchev’s purge was noteworthy in two respects. 
First, itwas non-lethal, the antithesis of the Leningrad af- 
fair. Steep as the demotions were, many amounting to 
virtual banishment, few people were killed.2° Second, 
Khrushchev soon acted as if dissatisfied with some of 
the results—conspicuously, with his two top deputies, 
the gorkom first secretary (|. |. Rumyantsev) and the ob- 
kom second secretary (V. P. Alekseyev). Both were 
shortly to be supervened, Rumyantsev by a local candi- 
date (I. V. Kapitonov) and Alekseyev by a follower of 
Khrushchev’s from Ukraine (Z. F. Oleynik).?? 

It is the jousting between Khrushchev and Malenkov 
that makes these features of the purge understandable. 
Its leniency, as Khrushchev boasted in his memoirs, did 
owe something to his personal compassion, but Malen- 
kov's continuing interest in the beleaguered Popov 
group would have helped stay Khrushchev’s hand in 
any case.'°° Khrushchev's need to make reappoint- 
ments to key posts also bears witness to tacit or even 
explicit bargaining with Malenkov. Only as Khrushchev 
gained strength could he swing things in his favor. '°' 
As late as September 1952, he was speaking so acidly 


°’For example, Chernousov, the Malenkov man in the RSFSR Council of 
Ministers, was removed in November 1952, presumably at Khrushchev's 
behest, and was thereafter to hold only minor jobs (see his obituary in 
Moskovskaya Pravda, Jan. 3, 1978, p. 3). The wartime mayor of Moscow, 

V. P. Pronin (who, as head of the gorkom's personnel department in 1938, 
must have worked hand in glove with Malenkov) was dropped from his most 
recent position (minister of labor reserves) in the spring of 1953, He was 
never identified in an official position again, but received an award on his 80th 
birthday in 1985. 

981 know from obituaries and other data of the fates of seven of the eight 
secretaries. Two, Zholnin and Sekachev of the obkom, became industrial 
managers. Two gorkom secretaries, |. M. Kolotyrkin and Firyubin, became 
deputy mayors of Moscow, with Firyubin later experiencing a long second 
career as a diplomat; another, |. A. Parfenov, was given a lesser municipal 
position. Kozlova, the obkom propaganda secretary, became an academic, 
eventually director of a major management institute. Danilov, her 
counterpart in the gorkom, was made deputy head of the government's radio 
committee, later deputy minister of culture. This leaves only the obkom 
third secretary, N. F. Solov'yev, unaccounted for. 

QOleynik had been head of the Kiev oblast’ soviet since 1943 (Pravda, 
Oct. 17, 1951, p. 4). 

10° hrushchev describes in his memoirs (Khrushchev Remembers, 

p. 265) how he and Malenkov connived at getting Popov a safe 
appointment as a factory manager in Kuybyshev. This in fact occurred in 
1951, Popov in the interim having been head of two minor government 
ministries. 

(Fn. 101 is on page 46.) 


Moscow’s Party Organization 


of abuses in personnel selection as to convey unease 


over the extent of his control. '!©% 


Transition under Khrushchev 


The years when Khrushchev was CPSU first secretary 
were of mixed benefit to the Moscow organization he 
had so recently led. On the one hand, they brought a 
wealth of work opportunities and an ebbing of fear and 
suspicion. On the other hand, seeds of decline were 
sown, most to be harvested later. 

It was tribute to Moscow's prior eminence that among 
the ten members of the first Politburo (Presidium) after 
Stalin's death were four whose careers either culminat- 
ed inits apparatus in the 1930's (Kaganovich) or took off 
there (Bulganin, Khrushchev, and Malenkov). A fifth and 
sixth had more tangential Moscow links: Molotov (briefly 
first secretary in the 1920's) and M. G. Pervukhin (once 
chief engineer of the Moscow power grid). Although this 
commonality just might have softened discord within 
the ruling group, it did not prevent Khrushchev from jetti- 
soning all the other ex-Muscovites when he consolidat- 
ed his power in 1957-58. '°° 

As in the 1920’s, the Moscow organization itself 
played a large role in the succession. It is probable 
that Khrushchev was not secure here until the spring 
of 1954. N. A. Mikhaylov, head of Stalin’s Komsomol 
(youth league) and generally thought an ally of Ma- 
lenkov, lasted only until then as obkom first secretary. 
He gave way to Kapitonov, while Ye. A. Furtseva, 
Khrushchev’s choice as gorkom second secretary, was 
moved up to city first secretary. Furtseva was soon to be 
the first woman on the Politburo. 

The Moscow apparatus was of no small assistance in 
Khrushchev’s bid for national power. It had some utility 
as acheck on senior state administrators—a group over 
whom Khrushchev, situated in the party, had few direct 


''This applies particularly well to Rumyantsev, whose background was 
almost identical (aviation industry, first secretary of Leningrad raykom) to that 
of Sekachev, Popov's cadres secretary, whom Khrushchev sacked in 
January 1950. Rumyantsev was rusticated to the unimportant Velikiye Luki 
obkom in September 1952. 

'02See Khrushchev’s remarks to the oblast’ party conference in Pravda, 
Sept. 25, 1952, p. 2. 

'°°On the Moscow affiliation, see Khrushchev Remembers, p. 338, 
where Khrushchev talks of his relations with Malenkov in the early 1950's: 

“| had been friends with Malenkov since the days when | worked in the 
Moscow organization before the war. We often spent our days off together. We 
had dachas near each other in the country. Therefore, even though 
Malenkov showed a certain amount of condescension toward me during the 
war, especially when Stalin displayed his dissatisfaction with me, 

Malenkov and | never had a falling out.” Khrushchev also states (pp. 408-09) 
that it was Bulganin who suggested in 1953 that Khrushchev be made 
CPSU first secretary. 
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levers. This function had never been much emphasized | 
in the past. Beginning in 1950, before Stalin’s death, | 
the Moscow gorkom and raykomy were instructed to | 
monitor bureaucratic efficiency and loyalty through | 
the party committees lodged in the headquarters of | 
the government ministries. Furtseva made this one of 
her pet projects. '°4 

More straightforward was Moscow's participation in» 
the assertion of control over Stalin’s police apparatus. In 
1952, the first secretary of a Moscow raykom (V. I. Ste- 
pakov) was made deputy chief of the Ministry of State. 
Security’s (MGB’s) Moscow office, one surmises as a” 
watchdog for Khrushchev. Two other raykom secretar- | 
ies in sequence (A. N. Nikiforov and V. |. Ustinov) acted i 
as secretary of the party committee of the reunified Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs (MVD), then of the separate Com- | 
mittee of State Security (KGB), from 1953 to 1957. An- | 
other Muscovite, K. F. Lunev, was made first deputy 
head of the MVD in 1953 (he sat on the panel that tried. 
Beria in December of that year), then served five years | 
as deputy chief of the KGB. Yet another, N. P. Dudorov, | 
was Khrushchev's minister of Internal Affairs from 1956 
to 1960 and presided over the dismantling of most of the - 
Gulag labor camps and the legal rehabilitation of many, 
victims of Stalin. 10° 

Moscow remained a prime talent pool for Khrushchev. 
and his leadership. Suggestive is that it supplied almost’ 
as many CC department heads in 1953-64 as in all other 
periods combined. Nine of the 12 were promoted after 
1960. One Moscow high flyer with experience in party » 
liaison with the ministries, P. N. Demichev, was Khru-- 
shchev’s pick as head of chancery (upravivaylsicea i} 


| 
| 


'4in late 1951, the gorkom held a special plenum devoted to the work of 
the party committees in the ministries, with Furtseva summing up the 
discussion. For this and subsequent statements by her and others, see 
Pravda, Dec. 9, 1951, p. 2; Jan. 26, 1952, p. 2; July 18, 1952, p. 2; and 
Sept. 19, 1952, p. 2. 

'SThe careers of Lunev and Dudorov can readily be traced from press 
references, but not those of the three other men. Lunev was head of the 
Moscow obkom's administrative organs department before moving to the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs (MVD). Dudorov was deputy mayor of Moscow in ~ 
1952-54, then head of the CC’s construction department for the two years 
prior to taking over the MVD. Of the several official biographies of Stepakoy, 
only those in the Yezhegodnik (Yearbook) of the BSE mention his KGB 
position. Nikiforov, who came out of the same raykom (Pervomayskiy) as 
Stepakov, is said to have been party secretary in the MVD and KGB in 
1953-54 (see his obituary in Moskovskaya Pravda, June 23, 1972, p. 4). The’ 
Ustinov biography in BSE, 2nd ed., Moscow, Bol’shaya Sovetskaya 
Entsiklopediya, 1949-1958, Vol. 51, pp. 300-01, mentions that he was in 
“leading work in the KGB” from 1953 to December 1957 (strictly speaking, | 
the KGB dates from 1954). | was told in interviews that his position was 
secretary of the KGB’s party committee; he must have held a lesser office 
until Nikiforov's 1954 return to local party work (as first secretary in 
Dzerzhinskiy rayon, in which the KGB is located). Another Muscovite, 

A. G. Yakovlev (formerly first secretary of the Stalin raykom), was in 
“leading work” in the MVD in 1957-60 (see Moskovskaya Pravda, June 1, 
1968, p. 4). 


| delami) of the Council of Ministers when Khrushchev re- 
| placed Bulganin as chairman in 1958; Demichev even- 
| tually returned as first secretary of the Moscow obkom 
| and, in 1960, of the gorkom. K. P. Chernyayev, another 
| Moscow man, was given the same delicate job in Khru- 
shchev’s party office in 1962.'°° 
In the economy, Muscovites gained prominence in 
| construction, the sector in which Moscow, following 
| Khrushchev’s recipe of mechanization and standard- 
ization, was national leader. Moscow executives domi- 
nated the building industry into the 1960’s. '°’ More gen- 
erally, the leaders often looked to the capital to staff the 
innovative agencies, new and old, that were to execute 
Khrushchev’s reforms. When they sought reinvigora- 
tion of the trade unions in 1956, the obkom’s second 
secretary, Grishin, was given charge of the union feder- 
ation. '°? When a national manpower agency (the State 
| Labor Committee) was founded around the same time, 
| A.P. Volkov from the oblast’ soviet was commissioned to 
| head it.'°° The administrator mainly responsible for im- 
plementation of the school reform of the late 1950's was 
| the former ideological secretary of the Moscow gorkom, 
Ye. |. Afanasenko.''° 
Moscow was also front and center in the organization 
overhauls that marked the late Khrushchev period and 
hastened his downfall. Muscovites cropped up in the 


'6Demichev was once raykom secretary in the then Sovetskiy rayon, a 
zone north and west of the Kremlin containing many government offices. 
Interestingly, he and others were criticized for inadequate contact with the 
ministries (Moskovskaya Pravda, Apr. 2, 1950, p. 3). He moved from the 
Moscow gorkom to the CC apparatus around the time of Khrushchev's 

| Promotion to CPSU first secretary, then was a secretary of the Moscow obkom 

in 1956-58. Chernyayev was a Moscow gorkom secretary in 1950-52. As 

| NO biography is available, his whereabouts up to 1962 are unknown. 

'°’Dudorov was the founding head of the CC's construction department 

| in 1954-56. Two other Moscow officials headed this department under 

| Khrushchev (V. P. Abyzov in 1961-64 and A. Ye. Biryukov in 1964-67), 

| another (K. N. Butuzova) was a deputy head, and | have identified five others 
who held lesser posts. When the State Construction Committee (Gosstroy) 
Was upgraded in 1955 and its chief made a deputy chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, the first appointee was V. A. Kucherenko, the deputy 
Mayor of Moscow for construction. His main deputy was V. |. Svetlichnyi, a 

Moscow subordinate. V. F. Promyslov, a Moscow construction specialist 
(and future mayor), was chairman of the RSFSR Gosstroy from 1959 to 1963, 
jand the city’s chief architect, M. V. Posokhin, was concurrently chief of 
Gosstroy's civil construction arm (Gosgrazhdanstroy) after 1963. 

A. E. Etmekdzhiyan, from Moscow's building-materials industry, was 

made first deputy chairman for construction of Gosplan in 1962. 

"8 Moscow gorkom secretary, V. |. Prokhorov, had been given the 
second-ranking position in the unions in 1955, and was to remain there for 30 
years. 

"Volkov was a secretary of the Moscow obkom in 1950-52, when 
Khrushchev was first secretary. The State Labor Committee was chaired 
briefly by Kaganovich before Volkov became chairman. |. V. Goroshkin, a 

: jformer secretary of the Moscow gorkom who was transferred to the trade 

'jnions in 1949, was first deputy chairman of the committee from its 

jestablishment to 1959 and then deputy chairman until his retirement in 1977. 
He was succeeded as first deputy by a former colleague of Volkov's in 
Moscow oblast’, S. S. Novozhilov. 
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pygmy departments issuing from the subdivision of CC 
departments along territorial and branch lines.'''’ When 
Khrushchev tried in 1962 to offset decentralization by 
setting up “Central Committee bureaus” for Central 
Asia and the Transcaucasus, both were turned over to 
Moscow politicians.''? Others from Moscow were re- 
cruited by the Party-State Control Committee, the new 
super-inspectorate. ''? 

If all this told of the Moscow organization’s abiding im- 
portance, other signs, little recognized at the time, were 
less auspicious. Of most moment was Moscow's reced- 
ing role in high politics. Knrushchev's Moscow connec- 
tions were rich, but his larger Ukrainian entourage, built 
up over a longer period and with less interference from 
rivals, clearly counted for more. It weighed far more 
heavily in the struggle to succeed him. Unlike Khru- 
shchev in 1953, the winner in 1964, L. |. Brezhnev, was 
to have no Moscow vassals. 

For unknown reasons, the main promotee from Mos- 
cow, Furtseva, quickly lost favor. Lowered from CC sec- 
retary to minister of culture in May 1960, she was 
dropped from the Presidium in 1961. Her successor, 
Ustinov (out of the KGB’s party committee), was sacked 
without explanation in July 1960, perhaps as an offshoot 
of her demotion. Khrushchev’s former assistant, Demi- 
chev, shunted from the obkomto replace.him, was to be 
cross-appointed to the CC Secretariat in 1961-62 and 
then switched to full-time work there. N. V. Yegorychev, 
who took his place, had standing in neither the Secretar- 
iat nor the Presidium. 

A complicating factor was the new relationship be- 
tween city and regional organs of the Moscow party. The 


"'°Afanasenko was RSFSR minister of education from 1956 to 1966, 
there being then no USSR-wide school ministry. He was obviously dependent 
on Furtseva, the CC secretary supervising education until 1960. He had 
been head of the education department of Frunze rayon of Moscow in the late 
1940's, when Furtseva was first secretary in that rayon; he succeeded her 
as raykom boss in 1950; and then was head of the gorkom's personnel 
department and gorkom secretary when she was gorkom first secretary 

"For example, when four “ideological departments” were created in 
1963 (for the agricultural and industrial branches in the RSFSR, and for those 
two branches in all the other republics) both RSFSR departments were 
headed by Moscow men: Stepakov, who had since 1961 been head of a CC 
department (for agriculture) and M. |. Khaldeyev, a raykom first secretary 
(for industry). Two ex-raykom first secretaries, Ye. M. Chekharin and 
V. A. D'yakov, headed other CC departments for the RSFSR in 1962-63 
(for science and administrative organs respectively). D. A. Polikarpov, a 
former gorkom secretary, had been head of the CC's culture department 
since 1955; his title, but not his function, varied during 1963-64 

"!2The Central Asian bureau was chaired by V. G. Lomonosov, a raykom 
first secretary, and the bureau for the Transcaucasus was chaired by G. M. 
Bochkarev, the gorkom secretary for industry. | have identified two other 
Moscow men who worked in the latter bureau. 

"31 have biographical information on five raykom secretaries who 
moved directly onto the committee's staff, and | was told in interviews that 
many lesser officials joined them. Some remained in the People’s Control 
Committee after 1965. 
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Yekaterina Furtseva, a Moscow city party leader who 
became the first woman on the CPSU Politburo but later 
was demoted to minister of culture. 


—Sovfoto. 


motives behind the February 1956 segregation of gor- 
kom from obkom remain obscure. The technical de- 
mands of managing so large a local unit may have af- 
fected the decision, but one can only infer from the 
silence enveloping it that political calculations were also 
involved. It would be remarkable if there had been no in- 
tramural debate.''* The short-term ascent of Furtseva 
clouded the long-term effect: what had hitherto been an 
integrated organization, with a single boss, was now a 
pair of smaller organizations, with two leaders. One, 
the gorkom first secretary, was senior but not superior 
to the other, and was thus inferior, in terms of practical 


responsibilities and span of control, to previous Mos- 
cow bosses. Notwithstanding Demichev’s 1960 hop 
from obkom to gorkom, city and oblast’ were now un- 
coupled to a surprising degree when it came to careers 
and decision-making. ''® 

To worsen matters, the rump obkom was torn in 1959 
by aspat bad enough to spark intervention from above. 
Both Kapitonov, the first secretary since 1954, and N. F. 
Ignatov, chairman of the oblast’ soviet, were fired in 
March 1959 and sent, after a delay, to provincial party 
posts. By the official account, “incorrect and unparty- 
like relations” had taken shape between them, “which | 
took up a great deal of their time to the detriment of | 
business.” The case was an affront to “Leninist princi- — 
ples” of cadres selection and control of leaders.''® It 
ishardto see how this affair could nothave maderipples | 
in the newly separated city organization.''” 

More subtle trends were also starting to affect the 
Moscow organization under Khrushchev. One had to do 
with bureaucratic staffing. Although, as has been docu- | 
mented, individual Muscovites retained access to the 
all-Union elite, mass recruitment from city party officials 
seems to have ended in the late 1950's. The Soviets no | 
longer spoke of placements by the thousands or of Mos- 
cow as a “forge of cadres.”''® MM 

Moscow also lost some if not all of its symbolic status. 
A signal of this actually predated Khrushchev: the party 


"4 Although there was no public comment about the split of the party 
committees, a year later some did criticize the decision—taken as part of 
Khrushchev's sovnarkhoz reform—to make Moscow a separate economic ; 
region from its ob/ast’. One Konovalov, the director of amachinery plant on the 
outskirts of Moscow, proposed to the Moscow obkom that a single i 
sovnarkhoz be created. According to an account in Sovetskaya Rossiya, 
Apr. 13, 1957, p. 2: “Participants in the plenum met with applause the 
words of comrade Konovalov when he said: ‘Moscow and Moscow obi/ast’ 
have always been in their historic and economic development a single 
economic region.’ ” 

"Besides Demichey, only one other obkom or gorkom secretary 
crossed over to the other committee after 1956. This was Biryukov, who in 
1959 moved from the gorkom (where he was head of the construction 
department) to be obkom secretary for construction. He returned to the 
gorkom in 1960 as secretary for construction, spent 1964 to 1971 in the 
CC apparatus and RSFSR government, then finished his career in the 
construction bureaucracy of the Moscow soviet. Since 1958, Moscow 
oblast’ has had a separate daily newspaper, Leninskoye Znamya, leaving 
Moskovskaya Pravda and Vechernyaya Moskva as strictly city 
newspapers. 

16“Equcate Cadres in the Spirit of High Exactingness,” Partiynaya 
Zhizn’, No. 8, April 1959, pp. 10-11. 

"'7Kapitonov and Ignatov both started their careers at the district level in 
Moscow city. Ignatov was head of the gorkom’s personnel department when | 
Kapitonov was first secretary (1952-54), then was made an obkom 
secretary when Kapitonov moved to the obkom. Their falling out may have 
occurred in 1956, when Ignatov was reduced from obkom second 
secretary to chairman of the ob/ast’ soviet. It is of interest that Ustinov, the 
gorkom boss demoted in 1960, was first secretary in 1950-51 of the 
Krasnaya Presnya raykom, in which Kapitonov worked for five years in the 


1940's. 
(Fn. 118 is on p. 49.) 


daily, Pravda, ceased to be co-published by the Mos- 
jcow organization in October 1952.''? While still given 
jmore media play than any other locality, Moscow was 
\starting to be treated less simplistically and reverential- 
ly. Its showcase projects were sharply cut back, and the 
‘most colossal of them all, the Palace of Soviets, was fi- 
nally canceled after its long history of engineering and 
Jorganizational snags. 

Another trend was a by-product of Khrushchev’s er- 
ratic Cultural thaw. Moscow's party organs had always 
watched over cultural activity in the city, but their role 
was enhanced under Khrushchev by the abandonment 
jofterror and the greater independence among the intel- 
ligentsia after de-Stalinization. Demichev in 1961 
sounded the alarm about modernism and nonconform- 
ism more strongly than any previous spokesman: “A big 
share of the responsibility for the state of our literature 
and art lies with the party organization of the capital.” 
The gorkom has “recently begun to concern itself more 
with the activity of the creative unions,” which is “only 
a beginning.”'*° These were prophetic words. The 
Moscow party apparatus was to be drawn more and 
more into meddling in cultural politics and into the con- 
servative state of mind that justified such meddling 

roughout the Brezhnev era. 


The Grishin Machine 


The three Moscow party chiefs after Khrushchev’s 
fall in 1964 were each to come to grief, though under 
arying circumstances. Yegorychev, the first, was by all 
accounts too abrasive and ambitious for General Secre- 
tary Leonid Brezhnev. Well-informed scholars in Mos- 
‘cow have said that he took issue with Brezhnev's de-em- 


"®The last reference | have found to large-scale staffing is Furtseva’s 
Statement in 1956 that in the preceding two years, some 3,450 residents of 
| Moscow were recruited for rural administration (in collective farms, 
| Machine-tractor stations, and the like). More than 22,000 Muscovites had 
departed for the Virgin Lands, but one can assume that mostly it was to 
/Menial and temporary work. Moskovskaya Pravda, Jan. 18, 1956, p. 2. 
| 1'!8Pravda's issue of Oct. 14, 1952, was the first not to be co-sponsored 
Since March 1918. Khrushchev had reported to the 19th Congress on 
Changes in party statutes four days before, but Pravda was not discussed. 
As has been mentioned, /zvestiya, the organ of the Soviet government, was 
Co-published by the Moscow soviet in the early years; this arrangement 
Came to an end, without explanation, in July 1923. 

°°Moskovskaya Pravda, Sept. 27, 1961, p. 3. For another good 
€xample from this period, see Yegorychev in ibid., May 18, 1963, pp. 1-2. 
Furtseva in her day often expressed concern about the intelligentsia, but 
her focus was scientists and university professors. Her first party position was 
aS secretary in a chemistry institute, and from 1942 to 1950 she was a 
district party secretary in Frunze rayon, then home to Moscow University and 
13 research institutes. According to a biography (ibid., Mar. 7, 1950, p. 2), 
She “struggled . . . for wide application in research of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology.” 
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Viktor Grishin, first secretary of the Moscow city party 
committee and a member of the CPSU Politburo, speak- 
ing in February 1985. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


phasis of the housing problem. He is also reported to 
have criticized Soviet policy in the Middle East at a Cen- 
tral Committee meeting in June 1967. But the worst mark 
against him was probably his affiliation with a rival to 
Brezhnev on the Politburo, A. N. Shelepin, who was 
about to be pushed off the CC Secretariat.'*' Thereis no 
doubt about the links between the two. Yegorychev cut 
his political teeth in the Komsomol in the late 1940's, 
when Shelepin was its second secretary. His expressed 
opinions were much like Shelepin’s—assertive in for- 
eign policy, intolerant of dissent, less hidebound on the 
economy. And the officials demoted after his dismissal 
were mostly those who resembled him and Shelepin in 
background. '@? 


'21A brief summary of the affair, which emphasizes Yegorychev's 
outspokenness and his link to Shelepin, is in Harry Gelman, The Brezhnev 
Politburo and the Decline of Detente, Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 
1984, pp. 96-98. 

'22Shelepin began his own rise in the Moscow Komsomol during the 
war, ending as gorkom secretary for defense work. S. P. Pavlov, first secretary 
of the Moscow Komsomol in the mid-1950's (when Shelepin was national 
first secretary) and then of the whole Komsomol from 1959 to 1968, was 
probably as important a link between Shelepin and the Moscow party as 
Yegorychev. It cannot have been coincidence that both of Yegorychev's 
second secretaries were Komsomol veterans. N. A. Kuznetsov went on to 
be RSFSR minister of culture from 1965 to 1974; he was retired a year before 
Shelepin's exit from the Politburo. V. Ya. Paviov had been S. P. Pavlov's 
second secretary in the Moscow Komsomol; he stayed as gorkom second 
secretary until demoted to ambassador to Hungary in 1971. 
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It would be easy to underestimate Viktor Grishin, who 
was brought back to Old Square from the trade unions at 
the end of June 1967. Six years older than Yegorychev, 
dour in manner, and a soporific orator, he cut an unas- 
suming figure. His elevation to full member of the Polit- 
buroin 1971 (afterten years as acandidate), and his ap- 
pearances at countless ceremonial events, marked him 
as a quintessential member of the Brezhnev oligarchy. 

‘However, Grishin’s unprecedented eighteen-and-a- 
half years in office, if nothing else, were proof of his met- 
tle as a machine politician. Like Brezhnev, Grishin saw 
the bureaucracy as his major constituency. There was 
no purge of the Moscow establishment in 1967: the new 
first secretary swore by “trustincadres” and proceeded 
slowly with personnel changes.'*? Even Yegorychev 
protégés were eased out tactfully, usually with provision 
of a sinecure.'** Grishin worked with the material at 
hand, making almost no attempt to bring in friends of his 
own. '@° After the mercurial Yegorychev, he assuaged 
subordinates by making a point of returning telephone 
calls and never using foul language. In staffing and 
other decisions, Grishin faced little interference from 
Brezhnev himself, who evidently took less interest in 
Moscow affairs—and, more generally, in local and re- 
gional governance in the Soviet Union—than any previ- 
ous general secretary. 

If Grishin had enthusiasms, they were ideological, as 
he revealed by throwing his weight behind the drive 
against ideological laxity preceding the 1968 invasion 


'23Indeed, 71 percent of the 129 members of the 1966 Moscow gorkom 
were re-elected to the 1968 committee. This was greater continuity than the 63 
percent of members retained between Yegorychev's last two gorkomy, in 
1963 and 1966, not to mention the 46 percent retained when Yegorychev 
succeeded Demichev. 

'24A5 noted above, Yegorychev’s second secretary, Pavlov, was not 
removed until 1971. Two gorkom secretaries appointed before Grishin— 

L. A. Borisov and R. F. Dement’eva—were still in place when he was 

retired in 1985, as was the mayor, Promyslov (appointed in 1963). L. V. Petrov, 
head of the gorkom personnel section for the two years before 
Yegorychev's fall, was made chairman of the city’s trade unions, remaining 
until 1986. P. A. Voronina, Yegorychev’s second secretary in Bauman 
raykom and earlier a Komsomol worker, survived an equal time in party and 
municipal work. Petrov’s predecessor in personnel, M. F. Davydov, fared 
worse, perhaps because of a Komsomol! past, but even he was made deputy 
chief of Novosti news agency in 1971. Most Moscow administrators with 
Komsomol connections made landings as soft as Davydov's: first deputy chief 
of government archives (A. M. Pegov); head of a directorate in the State 
Committee on Vocational and Technical Education (G. Ya. Perova); head of 
the personnel department of the State Committee for Television and Radio 
(P. |. Shabanov); secretary of the Union of Writers (Yu. N. Verchenko). 

'25There were only two exceptions. L. D. Novozhilov, Grishin's personal 
assistant, had been his aide in the Moscow obkom in the 1950's and worked 
under him in the unions in 1956-67. A. |. Yashin, who worked early in his 
career in Grishin's hometown of Serpukhov and later with him in the obkom, 
returned to Moscow as first deputy mayor in 1973. Biographies are in 
Moskovskaya Pravda, Mar. 20, 1985, p. 3, and Deputaty Verkhovnogo Soveta 
SSSR: Odinnadtsatyy Sozyv (Deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet: 11th 
Convocation), Moscow, Izvestiya, 1984, p. 504. 
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of Czechoslovakia. Chosen to give the address at the | 
April 1968 Lenin jubilee, he lashed out at “politically | 
immature elements” in the intelligentsia. A crackdown : 
on experimentation in Moscow's theaters was among | 
the first practical acts of the campaign.'*© The gor- | 
kom’s propaganda secretary from 1971 to 1976 was | 
one of the most militant know-nothings in the Soviet es- 
tablishment: V. N. Yagodkin, formerly party secretary at | 
Moscow University, who, according to Moscow infor- | 
mants, took his instructions from the Politburo’s ideolog- | 
ical dean, M. A. Suslov. Eventually, however, Yagod- | 
kin’s truculence embarrassed Suslov and Grishin and \ 
they agreed in 1976 on the more diplomatic V. N. Ma- — 
keyev, araykom secretary who had been deputy rector 
of an economics institute. '*” So crucial was ideology in 
Moscow in the late 1970's that Makeyev did unusual © 
double duty as propaganda and second secretary. Af- 
ter 1980, with the collapse of détente and the upheaval — 
in Poland, the Moscow apparatus spearheaded the © 
Soviets’ “counterpropaganda’” effort. 

Grishin’s Moscow made a certain attempt to recoup 
some of the symbolic status that had seeped away un- 
der Khrushchev. “Being the capital of the state of devel- 
oped socialism,” Grishin bragged in one speech, “Mos- 
cow incarnates all its achievements.” '78 After adopting: | 
a new city master plan in 1971, Grishin and Brezhnev 
said it was time to ‘turn Moscow into amodel communist — 
city” (obraztsovyy kommunisticheskiy gorod). This slo- 
gan was brandished before domestic and world audi- — 
ences at the 1980 Moscow Olympics. It referred, how- — 
ever, to what Moscow should become, not what it was, — 
and to Moscowas asocial and economic entity, nottoits | 
CPSU organization. Grishin’s appeals to emulate the © 
Moscow party apparatus as such were modest and © 
mostly about matters (such as integration of science i 
with industry) in which it had special competence. | 
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'26The speech is in V. V. Grishin, /zbrannyye rechi i stat'i (Collected 
Speeches and Articles), Moscow, Politizdat, 1979, pp. 119-37. The theater 
affair broadened from criticism of director Anatoliy Efros’s interpretation of 
Chekhov's Three Sisters. See Sovetskaya Rossiya, Feb. 13, 1968, p. 3; 
Mar. 26, p: 3; June 6, p. 2; Aug. 22, p. 2; Oct. 22, p. 2. The instigators were | 
the first secretaries of two districts containing major theaters, S. S. Gruzinov of 4 
Krasnaya Presnya rayon and B. V. Pokarzhevskiy of Sverdiov rayon. Both 
were rewarded, Gruzinov becoming Soviet ambassador to Algeria and 
Pokarzhevskiy chief of Moscow's cultural bureaucracy. In July 1968, an 
exhibit of modern art was closed down on the orders of the gorkom 
propaganda secretary, A. P. Shaposhnikova. See Politicheskiy dnevnik 
1964—1970 (Political Diary, 1964-1970), Amsterdam, Alexander Herzen 
Foundation, 1972, p. 391. 

'27Yagodkin drew attention in the Western press in September 1974 by 
ordering the bulldozing of an unofficial art exhibit. Some Moscow intellectuals 
so despised him that they made puns on the similarity between his name 
and that of G. G. Yagoda, one of Stalin's secret police chiefs. In January 1976, 
Yagodkin was appointed deputy minister of education for personnel. 

'28Grishin, op. cit., p. 210. 


lvan Kapitonov, first secretary of the Moscow oblast’ 
party committee in the mid-1950’'s. 


—Sovfoto. 


| Inthe pivotal area of personnel, there are strong indi- 
| cators of a deterioration in the Moscow organization's 
| position. Compare the Brezhnev column with the Khru- 
; shchev column in Table 2: over a period almost twice 
| as long, considerably fewer Muscovites ended up in 
offices of almost every type. 
} Thecareers of many ofthe Muscovites conspicuously 
| favored by Khrushchev reached a dead end under 
| Brezhnev. Demichev, the junior party secretary for cul- 
_ ture and propaganda (and a candidate member of the 
| Politburo since November 1964), was degraded in 1974 
| (like Furtseva earlier) to minister of culture. He was able 
| to place people within his ministry, but had little wider 


'29At the end of the Brezhnev era, three of Demichev’s four deputy 
} ministers were ideological specialists out of the Moscow organization. 
Ye. M. Chekarin entered the CC apparatus in 1962 (when Demichev was 
} Moscow first secretary) and has had a string of positions since. G. A. lvanov 
has been first secretary in Sverdlov rayon (where many Moscow theaters 
} are clustered) and chief of the ministry's theaters directorate (where another 
} Muscovite, V. |. Korshunov, was his deputy). T. V. Golubtsova was a minor 
gorkom official under Demichev, then first secretary of Gagarin rayon (which 
} contains many research institutes) and head of the gorkom's school 
| department. 
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impact. '?2 His Moscow contemporary, Stepakov, ap- 
pointed head of the CC’s propaganda department in 
1965, was toppled in 1970.'°° Besides Stepakov—no 
novice, for he had headed a department from 1961 to 
1964—no one from Moscow maaée it to the CC secretary 
or department head level. Not one became first secre- 
tary of a provincial party committee. And a mere three 
were selected for the Council of Ministers, one of them 
Makeyev (made a deputy premier in 1980) and another 
a Grishin crony.'?' 

This outcome is all the more noteworthy when one 
considers that Kapitonov, Grishin’s former superior who 
had long experience in Moscow politics, was Brezh- 
nev's principal agent in staffing the party. Retrieved 
from Ivanovo in late 1964 to head the CC’s personnel 
department (initially for the RSFSR, then for the entire 
USSR), Kapitonov became CC secretary for party orga- 
nization a year later. He happens to be omitted from 
Table 2: his last Moscow job was in the obkom, and ob- 
kom officials are counted only for postings up to the end 
of 1961, the fifth year after the split with the gorkom. 
Yet, inclusion of Kapitonov would not much change the 
summary picture. 

Indeed, the picture is so consistent that Grishin and 
Kapitonov must have connived in creating it. In Kapito- 
nov’s case, one may speculate that Brezhnev, besides 
being impressed by Kapitonov’s knowledge of the Mos- 
cow scene, was at the same time reassured by his un- 
dignified ejection from it in 1959, an experience that may 
actually have biased Kapitonov against Moscow in- 
siders. While five Muscovites can be identified at work in 
the CC personnel department under Kapitonov, four of 
them were already in place when he took over.'?* Al- 
though individuals from the obkom did rather better, the 
only regional secretary from Moscow proper—|. T. Mar- 
chenko in Tomsk—was demoted in 1965.19 

As for Grishin, it is not outlandish to think that 
he willingly traded in his subordinates’ promotions for 
his own security. His machine looking inward and his 


'3°In both cases, there may have been some connection to Yegorychev 
and Shelepin, as was rumored of Demichev at the time (Politicheskiy dnevnik, 
p. 659). Yegorychev, Stepakov, and Demichev served together in the 
Moscow leadership in 1960-62, Yegorychev succeeding Stepakov as gorkom 
second secretary and Demichev as first secretary. After his removal from 
the CC department, Stepakov finished his career as ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. Demichev proved more adaptable; he lasted as minister of 
culture for 12 years, and is today first deputy chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet and a candidate member of the Politburo. 

'3'The crony, Yashin, was appointed minister of construction materials 
in 1979. The third individual was A. K. Mel'nichenko, a Moscow deputy mayor 
who became minister of the medical industry in 1975. Two other ministers 
with a Moscow background are excluded—Demichev and Lomonosov (who 
was made chairman of the State Labor Committee in 1976)—because 
they had been out of the Moscow organization for more than five years. 
(Fns. 132 and 133 are on p. 52.) 
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ideas looking backward, he played the game the way 
his Kremlin peers wanted. He must have been the 
Moscow deputy of Brezhnev’s dreams. 


Succession Shocks 


The political earthquake that followed the death of 
Brezhnev hit the Moscow organization even harder than 
the rest of the party. It knocked down two Moscow lead- 
ers in arow, Grishin and Yel’tsin, and shook every insti- 
tution and interest in the city. 

The fascinating thing about Grishin’s fall is not that it 
came, but that a radically different outcome might well 
have been possible. It has been widely rumored in Mos- 
cow, hinted at in the Soviet press, and written in the West 
that Grishin was put up for general secretary by the Polit- 
buro old guard at the close of the reign of K. U. Cher- 
nenko, the interim leader sandwiched between Yu. V. 
Andropov and M. S. Gorbachev.'** While this theory 
cannot be definitively proved, it has the ring of truth. 

Grishin did behave very much like a contender as the 
Chernenko interregnum drew to an end. In all probabili- 
ty his hope, the only one open to him, was the same as 
Chernenko’s before 1982: to ingratiate himself with an 
ailing incumbent and convince party conservatives that 
he could best preserve the status quo. He tried to be 
Chernenko’s Chernenko, as it were, and Chernenko 
gave him every encouragement. 

When Chernenko awarded Grishin an Order of Lenin 
for his 70th birthday in October 1984, the citation re- 
called the image of Moscow as prototype, “a good ex- 
ample for the whole country,” with Grishin at the helm. '°° 


'32The four who joined the department before Kapitonov were first 
deputy head N. A. Petrovichev, deputy heads B. N. Moralev and 
A. G. Skvortsov, and sector chief V. M. Serushkin. A. T. Kosarey, first 
secretary of the Kirov raykom, came in as a sector head in 1966. Moralev had 
the longest association with Kapitonov, having worked in the Komsomol in 
the same rayon in which Kapitonov was a party secretary in the 1940's. He first 
entered the CC apparatus in 1951, and returned to it in 1966 after a hiatus. 
His obituary appeared in Pravda on May 8, 1978, p. 6. 

'3SMarchenko was replaced by Ye. K. Ligachev in late November 1965 
(just before Kapitonov's promotion to the Secretariat) and was appointed 
RSFSR minister of local industry. Second secretary of Moscow gorkom 
from 1954 to 1959, Marchenko had been sent to Tomsk not long after 
Kapitonov's dismissal from the Moscow obkom. It is possible that this 
incident created bad blood between them. Earlier in 1965, |gnatov, whom we 
know to have fought with Kapitonov, was also demoted, from obkom boss 
in Orel to deputy head of one of the lesser industrial ministries. 

'34The heaviest hint, playing on Grishin’s slogan about Moscow as 
“model communist city,” is in an essay by a well-connected Moscow 
playwright. See Mikhail Shatrov, “1917-1987, Irreversibility of Change,” 
Ogonek (Moscow), No. 4, January 1987, p. 5. 

"Pravda, Oct. 5, 1984, p. 1. In September, necessarily with 
Chernenko’s cooperation, Grishin was presented with birthday 
congratulations by delegations from allied countries, headed by members 
of the respective Politburos. 
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Grishin sang Chernenko’s praises as the Politburo rep- 
resentative at an anniversary celebration in Moldavia, 
where Chernenko and Brezhnev once worked together; 
he conveyed a greeting that, he said, Chernenko had 
given him in person. In November, haranguing writers | 
and artists about “socialist realism,” Grishin quoted ex- | 
tensively from Chernenko, repeating his words about | 
Moscow as a “good example.”'9° At Chernenko's con- 
trived public appearances in the weeks before his death 
in March 1985, Grishin hovered near his elbow. 

Could Grishin with Chernenko’s blessing realistically 
have expected to gain power? What of his intellectual - 
mediocrity, his failure to get protégés into high office or, 
indeed, to make it into the Secretariat himself? The no- 
tion of Grishin as leader of the CPSU may sound laugh- |} 
able, but hardly more so than that of Chernenko. Politi- 
cians fearful of change could have read virtue into his 
very lack of individuality. Having adroitly represented 
Brezhnev's regime of stagnation in the capital city, | 
he would have suited those who wanted it prolonged | 
country-wide. 

Gorbachev's victory rendered moot any speculation | 
about Grishin as general secretary. The question now.| 
was whether he could cling to power in Moscow. It is | 
clear in hindsight that items for a bill of indictment had | 
been accumulating for some time. As early as Novem- | 
ber and December 1982, at the onset of the Andropov | 
“discipline” campaign, there had been arrests in the | 
Moscow retail network. The chief of the city’s produce | 
trust, V. A. Ural’tsev, was expelled from the party for | 
corruption in September 1983, and in July 1984, the } 
long-time head of the Moscow trade directorate, N. P. | 
Tregubov, was arraigned for collusion in bribery and | 
profiteering. In July 1985, the People’s Control Commit- | 
tee began a large investigation into statistics-padding | 
in housing construction in Moscow. Soon Moskovskaya } 
Pravda and central newspapers began to print angry | 
letters about the backwardness of consumer services | 
in the city. Associates of Grishin outside his machine ~ 
were pensioned off. '?’ 

Grishin did not surrender without a fight. He conced- | 
ed “shortcomings” in Moscow and vowed to “activate | 
reserves.” He took to speaking obsequiously of Gorba- | 
chev. '38 He made what looked like pre-emptive person- | 
nel changes—although he may also have had to accept 


'88Moskovskaya Pravda, Oct. 14, 1984, pp. 1-2, and Nov. 13, pp. 1-2. 

'S7Makeyev, the gorkom second secretary promoted to deputy premier, 
had been demoted in January 1983. The other two former Grishin 
subordinates on the Council of Ministers, Yashin and Mel’nichenko, were 
retired in July and December 1985. The provincial first secretary with the 
closest past links to Grishin, P. A. Leonov of Kalinin ob/ast’ (a Moscow 
raykom and obkom official from 1945 to 1955), was retired in August 1985. 
(Fn. 138 is on p. 53.) 


an alien or two into his camp, thatis, officials who appar- 
ently had known Gorbachev since his Moscow student 
days in the 1950's. '°9 

_ And, whenthe Moscow gorkom met on December 24, 
1985, to discuss “the organizational question”—Gri- 
shin’s leadership—he is said by knowledgeable Mos- 

| cow communists to have defended his record and to 

| have balked at resigning gracefully. Expecting resis- 
tance, Gorbachev took the extraordinary step of attend- 

: ing the plenum himself and speaking out against Gri- 

| shin. With the General Secretary's prestige on the line, 
Grishin was removed and Boris Yel’tsin installed by are- 
luctant city committee. On February 18, 1986, the Cen- 
tral Committee drummed Grishin off the Politburo and 
elected Yel’tsin a candidate member. 

_ The imposition of an outsider was a clear vote of no 
confidence with respect to the gorkom as well as to its 
first secretary. Yel’tsin, provincial first secretary in 
Sverdlovsk from 1976 to 1985, had headed the CC's 
construction department since April—and hence was 
well-versed in malfeasance in the Moscow housing 
industry—and had been aCC secretary since July. No 
other head of the Moscow party since Shcherbakov in 
1938 had arrived without prior experience in the organi- 
zation. To accentuate the point, the new second secre- 
tary, V. G. Zakharov, was from Leningrad by way of the 
CC apparatus. '4° 

Yel’tsin set the tone for his administration with a 

piercing critique of the Moscow organization in Janu- 
ary 1986: 

a 


'$8Grishin was one of the first to describe Gorbachev as “head” of the 

Politburo; in June, he praised Gorbachev's “profound report” to a Kremlin 
_ Meeting. See Moskovskaya Pravda, Mar. 19, 1985, pp. 1-2, and June 18, 
1985, p. 2. 

'°Three of 19 heads of gorkom departments, and seven of 33 raykom 
first secretaries, were replaced between March and December 1985. All three 
of the new department heads, and four of the seven first secretaries, were 
to be retired or demoted by Yel'tsin. 

The appointment most likely to have originated with Gorbachev is the 
Curious one of L. N. Spiridonov. Two weeks before Chernenko’s death, he was 
appointed as a seventh gorkom secretary, for a function (liaison with 

foreign communists) that had never before merited its own secretary. 

Spiridonov, a university contemporary of Gorbachev, had been editor of 
Moskovskaya Pravda from 1972 until May 1983, when he entered the CC 
apparatus. After Grishin's fall, the slate of secretaries was trimmed to six, 
and Spiridonov was made first deputy editor of Pravda. Another of Grishin’s 
Secretaries to fare reasonably well is A. M. Roganov, the propaganda 
Chief since 1980. A municipal election poster seen by the author in Moscow in 
1982 shows Roganov to have overlapped at Moscow University with 
Gorbachev and to have been a Moscow Komsomol official starting in 1957, 
when Gorbachev was working in the Komsomol in Stavropol’. In January 
1986, he was selected head of the TV and radio sector of the CC's 
Propaganda department. 

“When Zakharov was appointed minister of culture in August 1986, the 
new second secretary, Yu. A. Belyakov (who had served in the CC 
Construction department under Yel'tsin), was also an outsider. According 
to interviews, A. N. Tsaregorodtsev, appointed head of the gorkom’s general 
department in October 1986 (and removed immediately after Yel'tsin's 
fall), was from Sverdlovsk, as were several of Yel'tsin's assistants. 
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Window-dressing (paradnost’), an overemphasis on 
successes, and a hushing up of shortcomings have 
been instilled in its style of work and have given rise to 
conceit and inertia. . .. To a considerable degree this 

was facilitated by the fact that Moscow and its party or- 
ganization have been in effect removed from the zone of 
criticism ... . Perhaps there are some who think such 

appraisals too harsh, but sooner or later they had to be 
heard. We are obliged to be self-critical given the spe- 
cial role in our party of the Moscow city party organiza- 
tion, within which work the communists of all central ap- 
paratuses, ministries, and agencies. In keeping with its 
business, its experience used to be looked upon with 
great respect in the party.'*' 


Space does not permit a thorough plumbing here of 
Yel'tsin’s stormy tenure as first secretary or of his humil- 
iating departure only twenty-three months after Gri- 
shin’s.'4? Yel’tsin was, on balance, more ardent even 
than Gorbachev in his advocacy of g/asnost’ and pere- 
Stroyka, but his temperamental character and at times 
contradictory policies defy simple categorization. In 
Moscow, Yel’tsin delighted in populist contacts with city 
residents and impromptu visits to shops and clinics. To 
the bureaucracy, he turned astern face, forcing through 
the most bruising purge of Moscow's party and munici- 
pal agencies since Khrushchev’s in 1949-50. Yel’tsin 
repudiated Moscow's obraztsovshchina (posing as a 
bogus model) and elicited candid discussion of the 
city’s bread-and-butter problems with housing, con- 
sumer and health services, planning, pollution, and 
architectural conservation. He and his confederates 
struggled to devise policy responses—on the whole, 
quite conventional ones—and importuned central deci- 
sion-makers to allocate resources to Moscow's needs, 
which, in some respects, they did. 

In national politics, to which Yel'’tsin’s position in the 
Moscow gorkom gave him unparalleled access, he pro- 
jected an image of impatience and iconoclasm. A\- 
though he offered few novel solutions of his own to the 
Soviet Union's economic and social problems, he agi- 
tated for constant experimentation (for example, with 
REE Le BE ae oe eed = eee ete ae ee 


'4'Moskovskaya Pravda, Jan. 25, 1986, p. 1. 

"21 explore some of the issues in “Moscow Politics and the Fall of 
Yel'tsin,” The Harriman Institute Forum (Columbia University, New York), 
forthcoming in June 1988. An interesting account of the showdown 
between Yel’tsin and party conservatives in the autumn of 1987 is in Seweryn 
Bialer, “Lone Rebel vs. Gorbachev,” U.S. News and World Report 
(Washington, DC), Mar. 28, 1988, pp. 30-33, which draws extensively on 
interviews in Moscow. A good survey is Alexander Rahr, “The Ouster of 
Boris Yel'tsin—the Kremlin's ‘Avant-Gardist’," Radio Free Europe-Radio 
Liberty, Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 506/87, Dec. 18, 1987. The 
best Soviet source, although one that must be used with caution, is the official 
transcript of the Moscow gorkom plenum that removed Yel'tsin, in Pravda, 
Nov. 13, 1987, pp. 1-3. 
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toleration of voluntary associations in the political area) 
and relentlessly attacked bureaucratic obstructions to 
perestroyka. Yel'tsin also stimulated the Moscow party 
organs to pry with unusual vigor into personnel and oth- 
er decisions in the headquarters of the central govern- 
ment ministries, a practice that may have alarmed high 
party and state officials. '*° 

Allthis was enough to produce strains and eventually 
strife between Yel’tsin and more conservative figures in 
the CPSU leadership, notably Ye. K. Ligachev, the sec- 
ond-ranking CPSU CC secretary. Gorbachev, appar- 
ently tiring of Yel'tsin’s entreaties and worried about po- 
larization within the party, fell in on this issue with the 
conservatives. The conflict came to a head at the CC 
plenum of October 21, 1987, at which Yel’tsin vented his 
frustration over the pace of perestroyka (in Moscow and 
across the Soviet Union), attempted to resign in protest, 
and was condemned by Ligachev and Gorbachev. On 
November 11, with Gorbachev again in attendance, the 
Moscow gorkom accepted the Politburo’s demand that 
Yel'tsin be removed. Gorbachev, although also derid- 
ing Yel’tsin for using “methods from the old arsenal,” 
stressed Yel'tsin’s pressure from the left on the party 
consensus, especially through “pseudo-revolutionary 
phrases” that could not be implemented. Moscow offi- 
Cials sacked by Yel’tsin were allowed to rake him over 
the coals—several cried at the CC plenum that he had 
“stabbed the party in the back’—and Yel’tsin offered an 
abject apology to Gorbachev. He was probably fortu- 
nate to receive a second-rate administrative position 
(first deputy head of the state construction apparatus) 
several weeks after his disgrace. On February 18, 1988, 
the Central Committee took away his candidate’s spot 
on the Politburo, two years to the day after he won it. 

Inserted in Yel’tsin’s place was L. N. Zaykov, the CC 
secretary for defense industry. This turn to another non- 
Muscovite—Zaykov, a Leningrader, who became a CC 
secretary in July 1985 at the same time as Yel’tsin—un- 
derscores the seriousness the Politburo attaches to its 
Moscow problem. Though more technocratic and dis- 
creet, Zaykov seems as committed as Yel’tsin to the 
Gorbachev program. After Molotov in 1928 and Khru- 
shchev in 1949, he is only the third official to be appoint- 
ed Moscow first secretary already as a voting member 
of the Politburo. Violating recent precedent, he kept 
his membership on the Secretariat at the February 1988 
CC plenum. 


'43When the ship Admiral Nakhimov sank in the Black Sea in 1986, the 
gorkom bureau formally cited for negligence the former minister of shipping 
(T. B. Guzhenko) and others, “on the instructions of the Central 
Committee” (Moskovskaya Pravda, Nov. 27, 1986, p. 1). Several later 
accounts of interference made no mention of such instructions. 


Boris Yel'tsin listens, shortly before his ouster, as Gener- 
al Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev obliquely criticizes the - 
Moscow city party chief in a November 2, 1987, speech | 
commemorating the Bolshevik revolution. 


—Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. | 

Zaykov walks into a political situation seething from | 
recent events but also structured by history and by larg- - 
er features of the Soviet system. Now that the narrative © 
has been concluded, a look at unifying themes will help | 
us bring the place and predicament of the Moscow or- - 
ganization into sharper focus. | 


General Patterns 


Several broad patterns emerge from this record. One 
is the Moscow party organization’s enduring impor- 
tance in Soviet politics. A second is its vulnerability to in- - 
tervention and crisis. Third, and of greatest analytic in- | 
terest, is the tendency for its influence to decline. 


Importance. Few will quibble with the first proposition, 
for all the Moscow apparatus’s problems. No matter that 
Zelenskiy’s 1924 declaration of Moscow's “decisive” 
significance for the entire party’ was self-serving, there” 
is akernel of truth to it for all periods. The Moscow orga- 
nization fills an unusual niche. Its size, quality, and, 
above all, its centrality guarantee that it can never be 
just another local. Thus Yel’tsin, in the very act of dispar- 
aging Grishin’s legacy in 1986, could speak of the or- 
ganization’s ‘‘special role,” and, at the 27th Congress, 
of “the authority of Moscow and of its party organiza- 


tion . . . [its] moral credit.”'** “The Moscow city party 
organization,” Gorbachev could aver when he took 
Yel'tsin to task in November 1987, “is our support 
(nasha opora) and our reliable support. . .. Moscow's 
concerns are foremost concerns of the Central Commit- 
tee.”'4° The same would never be said of a provincial 
party committee. 
Moscow’s importance is in large part a function of 
communication. In political communication, centrality 
| brings visibility, and visibility carries with it both the op- 
| portunity to persuade and the need to control. 
| This simple logic explains the singular role as mouth- 
piece and weathervane ascribed to the leader of the 
| Moscow organization. “We all well understand,” Cher- 
| nenko said at Grishin’s birthday party, ‘how great a re- 
sponsibility lies on the shoulders of the first secretary of 
the party committee of our state’s capital city. Moscowis 
always and for everyone in view, is it not?’ '*° Since Mos- 
cow is the media, arts, and science center of the USSR, 
it also follows that its leaders will be most forward in 
| nursemaiding the intelligentsia. '*’ Further, the image of 
the city itself, and of how it is governed, acquires mean- 
1 ing in Soviet discourse, in good times and bad. When 
| Moscowis in step with the leaders, they can rarely resist 
making didactic use of it to one degree or another; when 
| itis out of kilter, its mistakes become a cautionary tale of 
what notto do. “Moscow's potential,” Gorbachev said in 
| drawing the moral of Yel’tsin’s demise, “is such that, 
| when it goes astray, this adversely affects the entire 
/country, yet, when it acts with full strength, the whole 
| country feels that equally powerfully.”'*8 
| The Moscow elite is similarly unique in being so close 
tothe main node of the semi-closed system of command 
| and communication within the party. Some of its mem- 
bers in the early days sought to maximize their autono- 
my from the top leadership. The crushing of Uglanov's 
“‘tsardom” and the enshrinement of hierarchy in party 
Organization made such dreams futile after the late 
1920's. It was as servitors to the general secretary, 
not barons independent of his court, that Kaganovich, 


—_—_————————— 


“4XXVII_s"yezd Kommunisticheskoy partii Sovetskogo Soyuza: 
Stenograficheskiy otchet (27th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union: Stenographic Report), 3 vols., Moscow, Politizdat, 1986, 
Vol. 1, p. 141. 

“®Pravda, Nov. 13, 1987, p. 3. 

“Sibid., Oct. 5, 1984, p. 1. 

47In 1978, Moscow contained 79 of the Academy of Sciences’ 244 
institutes; these 79 establishments employed 23,700 research personnel, 
52 percent of the Academy's complement. Moscow was at that point 
also the site of 75 institutions of higher learning, in which were enrolled 
636,000 students, 13 percent of the Soviet Union's total. Moskva: 
Entsikopediya (Moscow Encyclopedia), Moscow, Sovetskaya 
entsiklopediya, 1980, pp. 67, 194. 

“8Pravda, Nov. 13, 1987, p. 3. 
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Khrushchev, and those after them made their mark. In 
times of succession, when control of the court is in dis- 
pute, the Moscow organization is inevitably entangled 
in the intrigue and maneuver. 

In doing their jobs from day to day, Moscow politi- 
cians have typically sought access to the high leader- 
ship, not independence from it. They aspire mostly to 
exercise shared and delegated power, but that is no 
small thing in a political system with so much power to 
dole out. Here they have had, and continue to have, 
pragmatic advantages. The Moscow party offices, after 
all, are yards away from the Central Committee; gorkom 
secretaries have dining privileges in the CC canteen, 
and their subordinates enjoy other perquisites. '49 Khru- 
shchev inthe 1930's befriended Stalin's wife, sat in infor- 
mally on Politburo sessions, and talked politics with Sta- 
lin at family dinners and in his theater box. Shcherbakov 
in the 1940’s snatched conversations over a bottle of 
vodka or wine. '°° Grishin in the 1970’s mentioned ‘‘con- 
stant communication” between Brezhnev and the com- 
munists of Moscow.'*' In the 1980’s Gorbachev de- 
scribes frequent dialogues with Yel'tsin, ‘sharp, 
sincere, one onone.”'°* The point is not that this access 
is necessarily used effectively—Khrushchev boosted 
his career with it, Yel’tsin wrecked his—but that a Mos- 
cow leader more readily gets the chance. 


Vulnerability. |f one side of the centrality coin is visi- 
bility and access, the flip side is vulnerability. From the 
outset, the Moscow organization has been prone to 
trauma, as one can appreciate by simply scanning the 
roster of individual leaders in Table 1. 

From Likhachev in 1917 to Yel’tsin in 1987, there 
have been 29 departures from the post of Moscow first 
secretary, as defined in the table. Two have been 
deaths (the assassinated Zagorskiy, Sncherbakov from 
natural causes). Shortly after the revolution five secre- 
taries (Zemlyachka, Yefremov, Myasnikov, Zelenskiy in 
1920, and Artem) received what would have been con- 
sidered lateral transfers; the exits of Molotov in 1929 
and Kaganovich in 1935 are probably comparable. 
Only five times has the departing boss won an unambig- 
uous promotion (Khrushchev in both 1938 and 1953, 
and his protégés Kapitonov in 1954, Furtseva, and De- 


‘michev. On the majority of occasions (15), the leader 
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'48Author's interviews. The Moscow gorkom (and obkom) is 
headquartered at 6 Old Square (Staraya ploshchad’), several blocks 
northeast of the Kremlin; the Central Committee Secretariat is at 4 Old 
Square. The largest body of Moscow city party officials work in a building 
around the corner, on Kuybyshev Street. 

'9°See Khrushchev Remembers, pp. 43-44, 51-59, 322. 

'©'Grishin, op. cit., p. 358. 

'S2Pravda, Nov. 13, 1987, p. 3. 
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was resoundingly demoted (Likhachev, Pyatnitskiy, Ya- 
kovleva, Zelenskiy in 1924, Uglanov, Bauman, Ugarov, 
Popov, Rumyantsev, Mikhaylov, Kapitonov in 1959, Us- 
tinov, Yegorychev, Grishin, and Yel’tsin). The odds have 
scarcely improved since Stalin. There were three pro- 
motions and three demotions under Khrushchev; since 
then there have been three straight demotions. 

Except for Kapitonov in 1959 and Ustinov in 1960, for 
whom personality and happenstance were evidently 
prime, and Ugarov, who was killed in the Great Purge for 
no rational reason, the mix of power and policy consid- 
erations precipitating the demotions can be identified. 
A number of the most important removals have been di- 
rectly linked to the process of political succession. This 
applies without qualification to all four Moscow leaders 
in office at the time of the successions of the 1920's, 
1950's, 1960's, and 1980's. Zelenskiy, Mikhaylov (ap- 
pointed obkom first secretary within days after Stalin’s 
death), Yegorychev, and Grishin were ousted on aver- 
age 11 months after the election of anew general secre- 
tary. Two others, Popov and Rumyantsev, forfeited their 
positions during the prologue to the Stalin succession. 

At other times, policy has taken precedence over 
power. In Lenin's lifetime, Liknhachev, Pyatnitskiy, and 
Yakovleva fell victim to internecine quarrels over revolu- 
tionary strategy. Both Uglanov and Bauman, after back- 
ing Stalin in the succession struggle, broke with him 
over economic and political issues, much the same way 
as Yel'tsin broke with Gorbachev. Indeed, if Grishin is 
factored in, there are eery parallels between the 1920's 
and the 1980's. Uglanov and Grishin were upended for 
being more conservative than the general secretary. 
After them, however, Bauman (setting aside Molotov’s 
five months as caretaker) and Yel'tsin lost out for being 
more radical. Overlearning the lessons of the previous 
conflict with the right, Bauman and Yel'tsin became a li- 
ability on the left. Some of the phraseology used to re- 
proach them—‘dizzy with success” in 1930, “pseudo- 
revolutionary” in 1987—could easily be interchanged. 
In both cases, the Politburo used malcontents inside the 
organization to pummel their boss.'°? And it replaced 
both with a higher-ranking and more dependable politi- 
cian (Kaganovich in 1930, Zaykov in 1987). 

If these explosions vary in exact detail, what ties them 
together is the Moscow organization's vulnerability to 
them. Inthe first decade of Soviet history, when factions 
and quasi-factions with ideological platforms still oper- 
ated in politics, Moscow was a supportive milieu in sev- 


'SSAt the city party plenum that fired Yel'tsin, a former raykom first 
secretary saw it as reprehensible that members of the gorkom bureau had not 
appealed earlier for help from above: ‘Surely these comrades could have 
gone to the Central Committee, which is not far from here.” Ibid. 
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eral ways. Principally, as discussed above, it was so- 
cially heterogeneous, and it was where dissidents could 
get the best hearing from the national elite. 

Clientele groups, more loosely related to policy, sur- 
vived Stalinization. Moscow, as the national capital, 
was susceptible to penetration by a variety of patrons, 
their followings sometimes succeeding one another but 
sometimes overlapping, sometimes cooperating but of- 
ten competing. Enough examples of bonding in differ- 
ent periods have been recited—Zelenskiy with Kame- 
nev, Uglanov with the Bukharin group, Bauman with — 
Molotov, Khrushchev with Kaganovich, Shcherbakov 
with Zhdanov, Popov and Chernousov with Malenkoy, - 
Furtseva and Demichev with Khrushchev, Yegorychev 


) 
3 


{ 


with Shelepin, Yagodkin and Makeyev with Suslov—to | 


verify the phenomenon. Even if it has become aless im-_ 
portant factor since the 1950's, it does notseem aboutto | 


disappear. When their patrons have been strong, Mos- _ 
cow Clients have drawn protection; when patrons have | 


wavered or become weak, clients have drawn fire. The © 
plurality of patronage networks, when they were at their 
peak, probably worked to lessen the Moscow organiza- 
tion’s overall élan and resistance to aggression. | 

Whatever the impact of group affiliations, political 
vulnerability is the lot of the Moscow party organs, due | 
to the same characteristic—centrality—that makes | 
them prominent. Gorbachev in 1987 pilloried Yel’tsin for 
“striving always to be in view.”’'°4 The phrase “in view” | 
(na vidu) was the very one Chernenko used three years - 
earlier in characterizing the job of Moscow first secre- | 
tary and how well Grishin had done it. Chernenko, may- 
be more insightfully, was looking beyond the man to the» 
position. Had an Uglanov, a Bauman, a Yegorychev, a" 
Grishin, or a Yel'tsin been toiling in Rostov or Chelya- 
binsk in their respective times, he might have been ig- 
nored when he misstepped—or his errors not even have» 
been spotted in the first place. In Moscow, ‘in view” ofall’ 
and sundry, he has to be dealt with, and quickly. 


t 


Dwindling influence. The prominence of the Moscow: 
party organization is a constant factor, and crisis a re- 
current one, whereas the final pattern is dynamic. The) 
dynamic here is one of secular decline: in Soviet politics, 
Moscow does not pull the weight that it used to. Without 
yet becoming not important in an absolute sense, it has) 
become considerably /ess important than in the past. | 

As one gauge of political status, we can look again at! 
the assignment of Moscow personnel to other segments» 
of the establishment. It is reasonable to posit that the” 
more Muscovites get such assignments, the higher their 


'S4Ibid., p. 2. 


Table 3: Annual Rate of Appointment of 
Moscow Officials to Other Positions 


% (Average number of appointments per year) 
f Rank! Rankil All 
Period posts' posts* posts? 
Bes decade (1917-27) 3.7 10.1 13.9 
Early Stalin (1928-36) 2.0 4.2 6.2 
Great Purge (1937-38) 7.0 AS.o 20.5 
Late Stalin (1939—Mar. 1953) 1.4 6.9 8.3 
Khrushchev (Mar. 1953-Oct. 1964) 2.2 7.2 9.4 
Brezhnev (Oct. 1964—Nov. 1982) 0.2 4.2 4.4 
Post-Brezhnev (Nov. 1982-Feb. 1988) 0.6 1.9 2.5 
Average (weighted) 1.8 6.2 7.9 


_ ‘Central Committee secretary or department head, first secretary of a 
provincial party committee, member of the USSR Council of Ministers. 
2All other positions in Table 2. 
 %Because of rounding, numbers in this column do not always equal the 
sum of the numbers in the previous two columns. 


4 
*) 


collective standing in the Soviet elite. Table 3 brackets 
the positions listed in Table 2 into two rank ranges and 
| gives the average annual number of appointments for 
| each range and time period. To be sure, this is but a par- 
| tial picture, as the table presents only the frequency of 
appointment of Muscovites, not their staying power in 
Office or their access systematically compared to non- 
Muscovites. Some of the demonstrated changes in mo- 
dility may reflect general tendencies in the elite as well 
: as the specifics of Moscow; many others, to be appreci- 
ated fully, would need to be closely studied in temporal 
context. During the Great Purge, for instance, not only 
| do we know that Moscow was a net exporter of cadres, 
and at ahigh rate, but also that the flux was phenomenal 
| everywhere in the elite and that a fair number of those 
|advanced were themselves to be purged. Under Brezh- 
Nev, to take a very different era, mobility subsided 
| throughout the bureaucracy; egress by Muscovites 
might have been expected to slow down, as it did. 
_ With these qualifications duly noted, gross trends are 
Picked up in Table 3. The first two decades after 1917 
are marked by sharp oscillations in the professional mo- 
jbility of Moscow officials: high in the formative years, 
jlower after Stalinization, abnormally high in 1937-38. 
|Mobility is more or less stable after the Great Purge. 
jThen there is some resurgence under Khrushchev, and 
Ja plunge under Brezhnev. 
| Equally salient is the contrast in Table 3 between the 
two broad grades of external position. Until 1964 the two 
|Categories behave similarly. After Khrushchev, howev- 
: er, the deterioration is much more drastic for the more 
commanding Rank | positions. Although Muscovites in 
the Brezhnev years are still being admitted to Rank || po- 
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sitions at roughly the rate of the pre-purge Stalin regime, 
albeit at only about 60 percent of the Khrushchev rate, 
they are rising to Rank| positions at only about one-tenth 
the frequency of the early Stalin and Khrushchev peri- 
ods and perhaps one-seventh that of the late Stalin peri- 
od. After Brezhnev, Rank || promotions continue to slide; 
the slight upturn for Rank | is largely an artifact of the 
measure used.'°° 

A generally recognized yardstick of stature in Soviet 
politics is representation on the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee. Table 4 summarizes this for Moscow local officials, 
and it traces a downward curve much like that for exter- 
nal appointments. Moscow politicians, having constitut- 
ed nearly 10 percent of the full members of the CC in the 
late 1920's, and 3 to 5 percent from 1934 to 1956 (dis- 
counting the low 1939 ratio as an aberration corrected In 
1941), today fill a mere 1 percent of the seats. In the 
1920's, it was common for Moscow's deputation to in- 
clude, in addition to the MK’s two secretaries and the 
city mayor, araykom secretary, the chairmen of the local 
trade union and economic planning councils, and even 
(in 1925) the head of the MK’s personnel department. 
Today, toaCC many times as large, Moscow sends only 
its first and second party secretaries and its mayor. 
From 1934 to the present, the proportion of full CC mem- 
bers who are local party or government officials has re- 
mained roughly the same; had Moscow retained its 
share of 1934, let alone 1925 or 1927, it would have had 
13 full members on the 1986 committee. 

The same worsening trend is visible for the more elu- 
sive, non-quantifiable indicators of status. Recapitula- 
tion of four of these indicators is sufficient. First, cross- 
appointment of the Moscow first secretary to the CC 
Secretariat, a routine procedure under Stalin—which 
was taken to an extreme when Kaganovich served as 
second secretary of the whole party—recurred during 
only two brief intervals under Khrushchev and not at all 
under Brezhnev, despite Grishin’s incredible longevity. 
It is too soon to tell if the Zaykov cross-appointment is a 
reversion to the earlier pattern or, as seems more likely, 
a temporary response to crisis. Second, Moscow is no 
longer depicted as a special ‘forge of cadres” or store- 
house of talent for the party. Third, the Moscow party’s 
co-publication of Pravda, which brought with it, among 


"©The three Rank | positions that produce the score of 0.6 are the cross- 
appointment of Zaykov to CC secretary (he already held this office upon 
becoming Moscow first secretary) and the appointments as USSR 
ministers of two men who had been brought into the Moscow organization 
from the outside and served there only briefly: Yel'tsin (first deputy 
chairman of Gosstroy) and Zakharov (minister of culture). Two other 
appointees to the Council of Ministers have Moscow backgrounds (V. Ya. 
Pavlov and S. G. Shcherbakov), but their connections were too remote in time 
for them to be counted. 
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Table 4: Representation of Moscow Officials 
on the CPSU Central Committee 


Candidate members 


Full members 


Year of 


congress Number Percent Number Percent 
1918 1 of 15 Gel, 0 of 7 0 
1919 1 of 19 Se 0 of 8 0 
1920 1 of 20 (0, 1 of 12 8.3 
1921 Foleo 4.0 O of 15 0 
1922 2 of 27 7.4 0 of 19 0 
1923 3 of 40 7.5 0 of 17 0 
1924 4 of 51 7.8 1 of 35 2.9 
1925 6 of 63 9.5 0 of 43 0 
1927 7 of 71 9.9 3 of 50 6.0 
1930 6 of 71 8.5 5 of 63 7.9 
1934 3'0f}71 4.2 7 of 68 10.3 
1939' 1 of 71 1.4 4 of 68 5.9 
1952 4 of 125 3.2 1 of 112 0.9 
1956 6 of 133 4.5 1 of 122 0.8 
1961 3 of 175 ilag 1 of 155 0.6 
1966 3 of 195 18 2 of 165 Anz 
1971 3 of 241 ice 2 of 155 le 
1976 4 of 287 1.4 0 of 139 0 
1981 3 of 319 0.9 1 of 151 0.7 
1986 3 of 307 1.0 2 of 170 1.2 


‘At the 18th CPSU Conference in February 1941, two of the Moscow 
candidate members (G. M. Popov and V. P. Pronin) were promoted to full 
members, making Moscow's share 4.2 percent of the full members and 
2.9 percent of the candidate members. 


other things, detailed coverage of Moscow stories in the 
CPSU’s national newspaper, was halted in 1952. Mos- 
Cow news is nowhere near as plentiful as it once was in 
Pravda, Izvestiya, and other central organs. And fourth, 
the symbolic primacy of Moscow and its institutions has 
slowly been fading since its apogee in the 1930's. Gri- 
shin’s campaign to make Moscow a “model communist 
city” inthe 1970's is notable mostly for being ignored at 
the time and scorned since 1985. 

If these are the symptoms of the erosion of the Mos- 
cow party organization's position, what causes lie be- 
hind it? A simple explanation not to be overlooked has 
to do with demographics and territorial organization, 
which have made the Moscow organization, measured 
in numbers of party members, much smaller in relation 
tototal party size than it was at its peak. Because of Mos- 
cow's rapid population growth and the formation of the 
immense oblast’ in 1929, the Moscow obkom in 1930 
had jurisdiction over 13.5 percent of all party members 
(and candidates), of whom 8.1 percent were in the city 
of Moscow and 5.4 percent in the environs. By 1939, af- 
ter controls on immigration into Moscow had begun to 
take effect and the Moscow ob/ast’ had been trimmed in 
size, the ob/ast’ accounted for 10.5 percent of total par- 
ty ranks, and Moscow within it, for 7.7 percent. By 
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1956, on the eve of the obkom-gorkom division, the ob- 


last’ and city shares were down to 9.2 and 6.1 percent. | 
On January 1, 1987, 5.9 percent of the CPSU member- | 
ship (9.6 percent of membership in the RSFSR) was — 


enrolled in the capital city and another 2.7 percent 
(4.3 percent of RSFSR membership) in the self-suffi- 
cient ob/ast’ organization. 


A Moscow first secretary whose committee had — 
13.5 percent of all party members on his books—a fig- — 


ure which translates into 22 percent of all RSFSR com- 


munists in 1987—would in all likelihood speak with a — 
louder voice than one with 5.9 percent. Somewhere in | 
the middle would be aunified and compact oblast’ orga- — 
nization, which Moscowhad from the late 1930's to 1956 — 
and which exists elsewhere in the CPSU. Today it would — 
contain 8.5 percent of total party members. The present | 
Moscow city organization is 1.9 times as large as the © 
second largest local organization, that of the Leningrad — 
oblast’; if integrated with the Moscow ob/ast’ organiza- — 
tion, which is the third largest local, it would have — 
2.7 times as many members as Leningrad obl/ast’. An — 


ob/ast’-wide party organ, whose leaders would be con- 


versant with rural as well as urban administration, would © 


be more representative of the Soviets’ local bureaucra-, 


cy than the current Moscow gorkom, with its exclusively — 
urban orientation. Moscow officials might thereby have | 
a better chance of assignment to leadership positions in — 
other regions, which have been effectively blocked to — 


them since the late 1950’s.!°° 


So deleterious has the 1956 bifurcation of the Mos- 
coworganization been to its position in party politics that | 


one wonders whether the effect was not intended. The 


Soviet regime after Stalin was greatly influenced by the — 
adoption of formal and informal constraints on leaders, — 
for example, the convention banning the use of violence | 


against political opponents and the (unpublished) Cen- 


tral Committee resolution of 1964 forbidding the head of 
the CPSU to be chairman of the Council of Ministers. — 
One could well imagine concern about the actual or po- — 
tential power of the Moscow party apparatus mounting ~ 
during de-Stalinization and resulting in the decision of © 


February 1956 and, quite possibly, in a broader under- 


standing within the party elite about the need to keep — 


'6Since 1960, five men with recent experience in the Moscow obkom 


were appointed first secretary of another region, for which some competence ~ 


in agriculture is still expected—Yu. N. Balandin (Kostroma), N. F. Ignatov 
(Orel), A. A. Kandrenkov (Kaluga), P. A. Leonov (Sakhalin and Kalinin), and 
Ye. |. Sizenko (Bryansk)—but not one from the Moscow gorkom. On the 
other hand, four officials from Moscow city were named second secretary of a 
non-Russian republic, for which general political skills seem more 
germane—L. |. Grekov and V. G. Lomonosov (Uzbekistan), B. V. Nikol’skiy 
(Georgia), and V. N. Rykov (Turkmenistan). 


f 


Moscow on a short tether. '°’ 

Whether or not this occurred, the influence of the 
Moscow organization has clearly been hedged by wid- 
er shifts in the Soviet political system. One of these is 
the consolidation and maturation of institutions. More 
and more, as the Brezhnev regime openly recognized, 
Soviet institutions have developed routines and resist 
poaching on their staffing and other procedures. The 
Moscow party organization thus operates in a denser 
and more obstructed political medium than it did in 1930 
/ or 1940. Institutions over which its personnel once 
ranged freely now have alife of their own and are forces 
that it must take into account. 

The government of the Russian republic, of which 
Moscow is the capital city, is an excellent case in point. 


Well into the 1950’s, the RSFSR Council of Ministers was ° 


arather impotent and rudderless organization, its lead- 
ers drafted from the outside, including, often, from the 
party and municipal apparatus of Moscow. Today ithas 
amore rounded recruitment base and well-set proce- 
dures. In the absence of a republic-level party commit- 
tee for the RSFSR, its Council of Ministers looks more 
and more like a substitute for such a committee, and 
its chairman, the RSFSR premier, is a member of the 
Politouro who vies with the Moscow party boss for 
attention. '°° 
By the same token, the Moscow party organization it- 
self has become substantially institutionalized, and this 
makes it less malleable in the hands of its own first sec- 
_tetary. One of Boris Yel’tsin’s mistakes was to fail to ap- 
preciate this factor. He gravely overextended himself by 
seeking to assert national leadership through a local ap- 
| paratus that he only partially controlled. 
__ Finally, the position of Moscow and its governors also 
has been affected by evolutionary changes in political 
Culture and psychology. Moscow's geographic central- 
ity remains a given, and it remains true, as was empha- 
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sized above, that the occupants of the Kremlin seek to 
project as favorable an image as possible of and from 
their capital. And yet, rising levels of education and so- 
phistication make it difficult if not impossible to do so in 
the manner of the past. 

The Stalin-era cult of Moscow, with its invocation of 
the semi-divine leader and his showcase building pro- 
jects and the admonitions to take cues from the Moscow 
vanguard, was tailored to the needs of a fairly primitive 
dictatorship ruling a largely peasant society. It is most 
doubtful that such a simplistic cult could be sustained 
today. Few Soviets in 1988 would do other than smirk at 
a speaker who told a party congress that Moscow 
should be revered in the CPSU because a particular 
general secretary resided there, or because his 
“closest comrade-in-arms” was first secretary there. 
Yeltsin's message in 1985-87 was considerably more 
sophisticated than that, but it met at best amixed recep- 
tion. The Soviet elite and Soviet society may simply have 
become too complex to fall in behind a one-city band- 
wagon, whatever it is proclaiming. In this respect, the 
decline of the Moscow organization is emblematic of the 
modernization of the Soviet political system at large. 


'87A gossipy work by two former Soviet journalists refers in a general 
way to high-level discrimination against officials native to or experienced in 
Moscow: ‘the Kremlin leaders fear that people who have longtime 
connections in the capital would have an adequate base there for plots and 
coups." Vladimir Solovyov and Elena Klepikova, Behind the High Kremlin 
Walls, New York, Berkley Books, 1986, p. 132. 

'S8From 1937 to 1957, five Muscovites served as chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR: N. A. Bulganin (1937-38), |. S. Khokhlov 
(1940-41), K. D. Pamfilov (acting, 1942-43), B. N. Chernousov (1949-52), 
and M. A. Yasnov (1956-57). But none has served since Yasnov. Three 
Muscovites were first deputy chairman—V. P. Pronin (1944-46), 

A. M. Safronov (1949-57), and Yasnov (1957—66)—but, again, none since 
Yasnov. Seven Moscow Officials were deputy chairman between 1937 and 
1960, only three since then. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: By arrangement with Richard F. Staar and the Hoover Institution on 
War, Revolution and Peace (Stanford, CA), we present the latest version of the “Checklist of 
Communist Parties,” covering developments in 1987. This Checklist continues a series that 

has appeared in the Yearbook on International Communist Affairs (YICA) since 1976, and has 
been jointly published with Problems of Communism since 1981. The current list is a slightly 
modified version of material to appear in YICA 1988. The authors and editors welcome 

corrections, additions, or amendments. Such contributions should be addressed to The : 
Editors, Problems of Communism, 301 4th Street SW, Washington, DC, 20547, USA. | 


Richard F. Staar 


OUST PES PE ESS ID ETT ENS YP RE YT | 


THE “NEW THINKING” that permeates the Kremlin also The goal is a rebuilt, economically more powerful 
extends to Moscow's views regarding the world com- | Soviet Union, which would again project an image of a 
munist movement. This new outlook apparently is | model socio-political system for the rest of the world: 
based on amore realistic assessment of constraints on | this, in turn, is expected ultimately to benefit all na- 
Soviet power and influence. Moscow seeks to reduce | tional communist parties. Moscow sees a period of - 
external pressures on the USSR so that domestic eco- | global détente as a main prerequisite for this process. 
nomic and social problems can be solved. Communist | Interdependence and cooperation, thus, should re- 
parties, both inside and outside the Soviet empire, are | place East-West confrontation during this breathing 
expected to support these objectives. These guidelines | spell (oeredyshka). 

are being disseminated through the CPSU Central Non-ruling communist parties are being told to sub- | 
Committee’s Department for Liaison with Communist | ordinate class struggle temporarily to the world-wide 
and Workers’ Parties of Socialist Countries, under | peace campaign. In joining with other left-wing move- 
Vadim Medvedev, and Anatoliy Dobrynin’s Internation- | mentsinthe struggle against the arms race, the commu- 
al Department, which deals with all other, non-ruling, | nists are not to aspire to a leading role or to lecture their 
communist movements. domestic allies, but to “seek to learn from them.”' Third 
World revolutionary-democratic parties are also told to 
use extreme caution in deciding whether or not to resort 
Richard F. Staar, coordinator of the international | to armed struggle. Manifestations of leftist extremism 
studies program at the Hoover Institution (Stanford, | should be renounced because ‘any local conflict has a 
CA), resumed editorship of the Yearbook on Interna- | tendency to grow into a regional or even a world con- 
tional Communist Affairs after having served as | flict."* The implication appears to be that revolutionary 
US Ambassador to the Mutual and Balanced Force Re- | insurgencies cannot count on automatic Soviet military — 
duction talks in Vienna, Austria, from 1981 to 1983. Are- | assistance or intervention on their behalf. 

vised edition of his monograph, USSR Foreign Policy This less dogmatic Soviet approach could be seen in 
after Detente, appeared in 1987. The author is | speeches and activities marking the 70th anniversary — 
indebted to Dennis L. Bark, Robert Conquest, Thom- 
as H. Henriksen, Ramon H. Myers, James H. Noyes, 
William E. Ratliff, and Margit N. Grigory—all mem- ‘Vitaliy Korionov, “Acknowledging Responsibility," Pravda (Moscow), 
bers of the YICA editorial board—for their contribu- | “3¥,9: 1987. P. 4: 


‘ J “Ye. Plimak, “Marxism-Leninism and the Revolutionary Character of the 
tions to this essay. Late 20th Century,” ibid., Nov. 14, 1986, pp. 2-3. 
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Table 1: Growth of Communist Parties in Non—CP-Ruled States 


1970 


Number 
offCP's 


Region 


Asia, Australia, and Oceania 
The Americas 
Africa 

Western Europe 


| Totals 


of the Bolshevik Revolution. CPSU General Secretary 


| Mikhail Gorbachev set the tone on November 2 when he 
declared: “‘the days of the Comintern, of the Informburo, 
and even of binding international conferences, have 

| passed.”* He reportedly listed six generally recognized 
principles that should apply to relations between the 
CPSU and other ruling communist parties: (1) uncondi- 
tional and total equality; (2) responsibility of the ruling 

) party for affairs in its own country; (3) concern for the 
general cause of communism; (4) respect for achieve- 

|ments in other communist-ruled countries; (5) voluntary 
cooperation; and (6) strict observance of peaceful co- 
existence.* 

On November 4, the Soviet leader told members 
of 178 delegations (from 119 countries)° that “the 
‘communist movement needs renewal and qualitative 
changes.” He rejected the “arrogance of belief in one’s 
omniscience” and extended an invitation “not only to 
fraternal parties, communists, but also to socialists and 
/social democrats, and representatives of other trends in 
| political thought and action . . . tocooperation and joint 
'search.’© 
_ According to a Soviet authority, the world communist 
imovement had expanded from 88 countries with parties 
‘and some 50 million members during the early 1970's to 
jalmost 100 countries with one or more parties and over 
182 million members in the mid-l980’s.’ Of this last 


) °M. S. Gorbachev over Moscow television, Nov. 2, 1987, trans. in 
) Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
} (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), Nov. 3, 1987, p. 59. 
} ‘Cited by Viadimir Kusin, in “Gorbachev, Eastern Europe, and the 
} Communist Movement,” Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio Free Europe 
|Research (Munich), RAD Background Report/220, Nov. 13, 1987, p. 2. 
: *Editorial, ““Socialism’s Decisive Contribution,” Za rubezhom (Moscow), 
| No. 46, Nov. 13-19, 1987, p. 1. The delegations included not only recognized 
}communist parties, but also social democratic parties and Marxist- 
Leninist movements from the Third World. The Chinese and Albanians were 
not present. 

6M. S. Gorbachev over Moscow television, Nov. 4, 1987, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Nov. 4, 1987, pp. 23-24. 
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1986 


CP members 
(millions) 


Number 
of CP’s 


CP members 
(millions) 


22 1.40 
25 0.40 
14 0.08 


3.27 80 4.68 


Source: N.F. Shumikhin, Ed., Sotsializm i sovremennyy mir (Socialism and the Contemporary World), Kiev, Vyshcha shkola, 1987, p. 20. 


figure, more than 77 million reportedly live inthe 16 com- 
munist-ruled states of what Moscow calls “the world so- 
Cialist system.”’ The remainder, fewer than 4.7 million, 
are scattered in 80 other countries (fora geographic dis- 
tribution of this latter category, see Table 1). 

Twelve of the ruling parties govern the states of the 
Soviet-led ‘socialist commonwealth of nations,” which 
was most recently augmented by the implicit recogni- 
tion of the former “revolutionary democratic” Kampu- 
chean People’s Revolutionary Party as a communist 
party. (Cambodia does, however, enjoy only observer 
status with the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance 
—CEMA). Other “revolutionary democratic” states will 
presumably be advanced to membership in the com- 
monwealth once their ruling parties qualify for consider- 
ation as full-fledged communist parties. One Soviet 
source indicated that approximately 40 revolutionary 
democratic parties exist in the Third World, although it 
did not enumerate them.? The four ruling movements 
outside the so-called commonwealth are those in Alba- 
nia, China, North Korea, and Yugoslavia (the last one 
also being an associate CEMA member). 

The Checklist includes 107 countries or other geo- 
graphic entities with either one or more communist par- 
ties recognized by Moscow, a “vanguard revolutionary 
democratic” party, or one of the more radical among the 
revolutionary-democratic or liberation movements not 
yet termed “vanguard” by Moscow. The CPSU ac- 
knowledges the existence of more than one communist 
party in Australia, Costa Rica, Greece, India, Jamaica, 


’N. F. Shumikhin, Chief Ed., Sotsializm i sovremennyy mir (Socialism 
and the Contemporary World), Kiev, Vyshcha shkola, 1987, p. 20. 

®Kampuchean representatives attended meetings during 1987 with 
newspaper editors, heads of official press agencies, and deputy directors of 
party international departments of Soviet-bloc countries—all held in 
Moscow. See Pravda, May 7, June 19, and Dec. 16, 1987. In addition, 
Kampuchea is featured as one of the 16 “socialist” countries in a 
supplement to New Times (Moscow), Nov. 8, 1987, p. 12. 

°K. N. Brutents, “Liberated Countries: The Anti-Imperialist Struggle,” 
Pravda, Jan. 10, 1986, p. 3. 
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Lebanon, New Zealand, Spain, and Sweden. It also rec- 
ognizes one each in such non-sovereign territories as 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Palestine, Puerto Rico, Rée- 
union, and West Berlin. Certain communist parties oper- 
ate in more than one geographic area—e.g., the Com- 
munist Party of Malaya (in Malaysia and Singapore) and 
the Communist Party of Ireland (in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland). 

The vanguard revolutionary democratic parties '° in- 
clude the ruling parties in Afghanistan, Benin, Congo- 
Brazzaville, Ethiopia, Mozambique, and South Yemen. 
Revolutionary democratic parties or movements are list- 
ed for Bahrain, Grenada, Nicaragua (the ruling Sandi- 
nistas), Suriname, and Zimbabwe, although Moscow is 
somewhat unclear about how it views the ruling Zim- 
babwe African National Union-Patriotic Front. Finally, 
several Marxist-Leninist movements not recognized by 
Moscow are listed in italics. 

The acronym for those movements not designated as 
“Communist Party of...” appears on the Checklist, 
with the full name provided in the legend. Population 
data are estimates as of July 1987.'' The list also identi- 
fies the party leader (the secretary general or general 
secretary, unless otherwise noted in parentheses); the 
dates of the most recent party congress or national con- 
ference; the legal status of the movement; its percent- 
age of the vote and the number of seats it won inthe most 
recent (the year in parentheses) national elections—if 
the party was legal and participated. Table 2 lists in 
chronological order the congresses or equivalent na- 
tional conferences held during 1987. 

Most of the 16 ruling communist parties recorded 
insignificant change in membership from the previous 
year, with the exception of increases claimed by China 
(2 million), Romania (80,000), the Soviet Union 
(500,000), and Vietnam (an estimated 200,000). Among 
the non-ruling movements, it is estimated that the Com- 
munist party of Brazil lost one-fourth of its members. The 
communists in Uruguay claimed an increase of almost 
50 percent. The estimate for Bangladesh grew by two- 
fifths, but that for Indonesia dropped a comparable per- 
centage; and those for Malaysia, the Philippines, and 
Thailand were reduced even more. Estimates are pro- 
vided wherever no official data are available or the 
membership claimed seems unrealistically high. 

The Checklist notes 15 new leaders of communist 
parties. Turnover by resignation, replacement by con- 


‘For a listing of 24 significant revolutionary-democratic movements, 
see Table 1.3 in Richard F. Staar, USSR Foreign Policies After Detente, 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1987, rev. ed., p. 14. 

"For the most part, these data are drawn from US Central Intelligence 
Agency, The World Factbook 1987, CPAS WF 87-001, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1987. 
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Table 2: Party Congresses in 1987 


Party Congress/conference Date(s) 

CP of Lesotho 7th “Early 1987” 
CP of Philippines 9th January 

CP of Lebanon 5th Feb.3-5 | 
PTE-UC (Spain) 1st Feb.8 | 
PdAS of Switzerland 13th Feb. 27—Mar. 1 | 
CP of Sri Lanka 13th Mar. 22-26 — 
PSUM (Mexico): Merger congress Mar.23 | 
CP of Austria 26th Mar. 25-28 | 
CP of Bangladesh 4th Apr. 7-11 

CP. of Denmark 28th Apr. 16-19 | 
NKP of Norway 19th Apr. 23-26 | 
PCPE (Spain) 2nd Apr. 25-27 | 
E.AR (Greece) 1st (from KKE-I) Apr. 24-26 | 
KKE (Greece) 12th May 12-16 | 
SEW (West Berlin) 8th May 15-17. 
VPK (Sweden) 28th May 23-27 
CP of Peru 9th May 27-30 | 
SKP-Y (Finland) 1st June 5-7 | 
CP of Australia 29th June 6-8 | 
NDP (Suriname) 1st June 7 i 
CP of Tunisia 9th June 12-14 | 
SKP (Finland) 21st June 12-15 
YSP (South Yemen) 4th June 20-21 | 
PPS (Morocco) 4th July 17-19 | 
CP of Brazil 8th July 17-20 
CP of USA 24th Aug. 13-16 
PPC (Costa Rica) 15th Aug. 23-24 
PDPA (Afghanistan) 2nd Natl. Conf. Oct. 18-19 7 
CP of China 13th Oct. 25—-Nov. 1 | 
CP of Sudan 4th (legal) Oct. 31 
AB of Iceland Biennial Nov. 7-10 

CP of Great Britain 40th Nov. 14-18 
PMS (Mexico) 1st Nov. 25-30 
CP of Japan 18th Nov. 26-28 | 
CP of France 26th Dec. 2-6 

CF of Martinique 9th Dec. 12-14 
AKEL of Cyprus Extraord. Cong. Dec. 20 


gresses, or by other top leadership decision took place | 
in Bolivia, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Iceland, 
Japan, Jordan, Mexico, Norway, Spain, and Switzer-| 
land. Deceased leaders were replaced in Brazil, Ban- 
gladesh, and New Zealand. There were unconfirmed | 
reports of the emergence of anew leader of the Commu- | 
nist Party of Thailand. | 
During 1987, parliamentary elections were held in 23” 
of the listed countries. The ruling communist or revolu- 
tionary-democratic parties in Albania, China, Ethiopia, | 
Vietnam, and Zimbabwe achieved overwhelming vic- 
tories in uncontested elections. Communist parties won. 
no seats in the parliaments of Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Malta, New Zealand, the Philip- | 
pines, and Switzerland, but did win seats in Finland (15, - 
down from 27); Iceland (8, down from 10); Italy (177, 


down from 198); Portugal (30, down from 38); and Suri- 
name (where Desire Bouterse’s National Democratic 
Party won only 10.4 percent of the seats and 3 of 51 
seats). Results from elections in Haiti are incomplete, 
and in Turkey, the party was illegal. Below, we discuss 
major developments by region. 


Subsaharan Africa. The most newsworthy event af- 
fecting a Marxist-Leninist party in Subsaharan Africa 
was the approval of a new constitution in Ethiopia by 
81 percent of those voting in a February 1987 referen- 
dum. When the constitution went into effect in Septem- 
ber, the country officially became the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Ethiopia. Additionally the Dergue, 
of provisional military administrative committee, trans- 
ferred its power to the newly established national 
Shengo, or parliament, which elected strongman Men- 
gistu Haile Mariam president of the country. This move- 
ment toward an institutionalized communist party-state 
is only apparent, as Mengistu retains his positions as 
commander-in-chief of the armed forces and general 
secretary of the Workers’ Party of Ethiopia. '* Ethiopia is 
pushing ahead with its resettlement and ruralization 
programs, despite the ensuing disorganization of agri- 

Culture and the attacks by Eritrean rebels. 

The Central Committee of the South African Com- 
_Munist Party (SACP), which operates in exile from Eu- 
_fope and elsewhere in Africa, elected Dan Tloome as 
chairman. He replaced Joe Slovo, who filled the general 
secretary slot, which had been vacant since the death of 
'Moses Mabhida in March 1986. The new leadership 
alignment recalls an earlier practice, whereby the party 
‘Chairman concentrated on diplomacy and publicity 
while the general secretary focused on political and ad- 
_Ministrative functions. The party welcomed rent strikes, 
white defections from the “ruling class,” and wide- 
spread disturbances inside the Republic of South Africa 
as making “even more effective the conduct of the revo- 
lutionary struggle on all fronts.”'% 

_ Zimbabwe witnessed a strengthening of the power of 
‘the ruling Zimbabwe African National Union-Patriotic 
‘Front (ZANU-PF). On December 31, 1987, its leader, 
Robert Mugabe, was installed as the country’s first ex- 
ecutive president. As aconsequence, he now holds the 
positions of party, government, and state leader. The 
year 1987 marked significant further movement toward 
a single-party state, although it is not clear whether 


"See the Russian-language proceedings of the WPE's founding 
congress in Uchreditel’nyy s“yezd rabochey partii Efiopii: Addis-Abeba, 
6-10 sentyabrya 1984 goda (The Founding Congress of the Workers’ 

Party of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa, September 6-10, 1984), Moscow, Politizdat, 
1987, pp. 256. 
'SAfrican Communist (London), No. 109, 2nd quarter 1987, p. 7. 
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ZANU-PF is viewed by Moscow as a “vanguard” party. 
The 30 parliamentary seats that had been reserved for 
whites (who make up less than two percent of the popu- 
lation) were ordered abolished. By filling those seats 
that were actually vacated, ZANU-PF increased its rep- 
resentation to 77 of 100 seats. Mugabe coopted Joshua 
Nkomo and a part of his opposition Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union (ZAPU) into ZANU-PF. '* Other elements 
of ZAPU, which represents the Ndebele people (the 
second largest ethnic group in the country), resisted 
this merger with the Shena-dominated ZANU-PF and 
engaged in continuing anti-government violence. 
Mugabe moved against opponents to the merger within 
his own party, replacing Marxist ideologues and ethnic 
chauvinists with moderates. 

In neighboring Mozambique, President Joaquim 
Chissano reshuffled his council of ministers and the 
military high command in hopes of containing the guer- 
rilla warfare successes of the opposition movement 
RENAMO (Mozambique National Resistance). The mili- 
tary position of the ruling FRELIMO (Front for the Liber- 
ation of Mozambique), while remaining difficult, ap- 
peared to stabilize thanks chiefly to the presence of 
some 30,000 foreign troops, mainly from Zimbabwe and 
Tanzania, and about 3,000 advisers from the Soviet 
bloc. Inan effort to reverse the country’s economic slide, 
FRELIMO enacted an economic rehabilitation program 
that formalized, in part, recent moves toward a market- 
type economy and away from a hard-line Marxist eco- 
nomic structure. FRELIMO also maintained its previous 
pragmatic policy of accommodation with the West and 
with international financial institutions in an attempt to 
attract assistance and investment. '° 

The Communist Party of Lesotho (CPL) continued to 
occupy an ambiguous position. Although the party is il- 
legal in Lesotho, its general secretary, Jacob M. Kena, 
operates openly as atrade union leader. A 7th CPL Con- 
gress, reportedly held “in utmost secrecy in early 
1987,”'© focused on the work of political organizing 
throughout the country. 

The Sudanese Communist Party (SCP) functions le- 
gally, a status it has enjoyed since 1985, when the gov- 
ernment of Gaafar Nimeiri was overthrown. In 1986, the 
party won 3 of 264 contested seats and may also hold 
two uncontested seats in the 301-member legislature. 
In 1987, asavisible part ofthe parliamentary opposition, 
it initially opposed the government's handling of the war 


in the south between the predominantly Arabic-speak- 


'4"Unification of the Party,” Pravda, Dec. 24, 1987, p. 5. 

'SThe New York Times, Jan. 25, 1988, pp. 1 and 4; and Richard Grenier, 
“Weaning Mozambique,” National Review (New York), Feb. 5, 1988, 
pp. 41-44. 

'6World Marxist Review (Toronto), November 1987, p. 95. 
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ing Muslim northerners and the non-Muslim southern- 
ers. Toward the end of the year, however, the SCP gave 
its support to some governmental military measures. 
The party, which advocates a secular state, has op- 
posed the government's decision not to abrogate the 
1983 Islamization laws. 

Across the continent in Senegal, several communist 
and leftist parties remained divided and without mean- 
ingful impact on national politics. The Marxist parties 
have tried, without much success, to form coalitions; 
they are critical of the government’s austerity policies, 
required by the IMF and World Bank in return for finan- 
cial assistance. The Party of Independence and Labor, 
officially recognized by Moscow as a communist move- 
ment, '’ sent representatives to a number of Soviet bloc- 
sponsored meetings. 

In Nigeria, the Marxists operate from much less orga- 
nized platforms than in Senegal. They joined the nation- 
al debate on the structure of a new political system with 
the release of the Nigerian Labour Congress’s manifes- 
to, which called for socialism in Nigeria. The appeal of 
socialism is centered mainly among the intelligentsia 
and trade unionists, not in functioning parties. In fact, at 
least one Soviet source seems not even to recognize the 
continued existence of the communist Socialist Wor- 
kers’ and Peasants’ Party. '® 

The ruling Marxist-Leninist parties in Angola, Benin, 
and Congo/Brazzaville experienced a difficult year. In 
the People’s Republic of Angola, the ruling MPLA-PT 
(Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola-Labor 
Party) continued to confront the twin problems of a badly 
faltering economy and an escalating insurgency con- 
ducted by UNITA (National Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Angola). For reasons both of survival and of 
ideological affinity, the MPLA-PT has relied on substan- 
tial support from the Soviet bloc. During 1987, the USSR 
provided military equipment worth more than US$1 bil- 
lion, and Cuba increased its troop presence to 40,000 in 
an unsuccessful effort to eliminate UNITA. '? The deteri- 
orating economy served as a reason to replace a num- 
ber of high Angolan officials. President Jose Eduardo 
dos Santos dismissed Foreign Trade Minister Ismael 
Gaspar Martins and Internal Trade Minister Adriano 
Pereira dos Santos, Jr., in May, citing food and medicine 
shortages. Maria Mambo Cafe, in charge of social and 
economic affairs, was fired in December. She had been 


"Shumikhin, op. cit., p. 21. 

"8The volume edited by V. V. Zagladin and G. A. Kiselev, Politicheskiye 
Partii: Spravochnik (Political Parties: A Handbook), Moscow, Izdatel’'stvo 
Politicheskoy Literatury, 1986, does not even bother to mention Nigeria in 
its comprehensive listing of countries and parties. 

'8The Christian Science Monitor (Boston), Apr. 1, 1987; Prensa Latina 
(Havana), Jan. 7, 1988. 
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an opponent of expanded economic ties with the West 
and of efforts to join the IMF.°° 

The People’s Revolutionary Party of Benin (PRPB) | 
attempted to bolster a weak economy by revitalizing 
the private sector, increasing the performance of © 
state corporations, and improving relations with West- — 
ern countries. The regime encountered considerable 
opposition, particularly from public employees, who — 
demonstrated to protest the lack of salary raises, — 
and from students, who demonstrated for payment of 
their scholarships.*' | 

Dramatic events rocked the People’s Republic of the — 
Congo, which also experienced opposition to its poli- | 
cies dealing with economic problems brought on, in 
part, by the decline in international oil prices. An unsuc- — 
cessful June plot to kill the chairman ofthe ruling Congo- | 
lese Workers’ Party (PCT), Denis Sassou-Ngouesso, led 
to a purge that removed Camille Bongou, the regime's | 
number two man and chief PCT ideologue. Interesting- | 
ly, the government relied on French rather than Soviet | 
aid in the operation that captured coup leader Captain 
Pierre Anga and his followers. 


The Americas. |n August 1987, the five Central Ameri- | 
can presidents signed an agreement in Guatemala, | 
pledging to take the region’s peace process into their | 
own hands. The strength of the plan, drawn up by Presi- 
dent Oscar Arias of Costa Rica, included a series of | 
deadlines on its implementation. The plan called for si- | 
multaneous and equal implementation of a number of | 
provisions designed to end the conflict and outside sup- | 
port for indigenous belligerents, to institutionalize de- | 
mocracy in the region so as to prevent future conflicts, | 
and to verify—but not enforce—compliance.?2 

From the beginning of 1987, Arias stressed that the | 
main obstacle to peace in the region was the Sandinista | 
government in Managua, remarking that ‘with or without | 
contras and with or without military aid, | continue to | 
think that there will be violence in Nicaragua if the | 
Nicaraguan people cannot elect their leaders freely. 
On January 15, 1988, Arias (who won the 1987 Nobel | 


01 uanda Domestic Service, Dec. 14, 1987, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Africa (Sub-Sahara) (Washington, DC), 
Dec. 15, 1987, p. 5. 

211 ife in Benin Without Embellishments," Moscow Radio, Dec. 3, 1987, 
trans. in FBIS-SOV, Dec. 28, 1987, p. 35. 

?2Susan Kaufman Purcell, Evaluation of the Central American Peace 
Plan, Washington, DC, Central American Peace and Democracy Watch, 
January 1988, p. 1. Compliance with major provisions was set for i 
November 5, 1987, then postponed to January 5, 1988, and then to January | 
15. After a meeting of the Central American presidents on the last date, the 
deadlines were extended for another month. 

®3XEW Television (Mexico City), Feb. 6, 1987, trans. in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Latin America (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-LAT), Feb. 10, 1987, p. P/5. 
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Peace Prize for his efforts) and two other presidents 


| Napoleon Duarte of El Salvador and Jose Azcona of 


Honduras—pointedly criticized Nicaragua for failing to 
comply with the plan’s provisions. This was evidenced 


| by Managua’s refusal to negotiate a cease-fire directly 


with the resistance movement, by half-hearted democ- 
ratization at home, by continued receipt of aid from 
abroad, and by provision of assistance to guerrilla 
movements elsewhere in the region. As one analyst has 
noted, the other Central American countries, while 
sometimes falling short, all complied more fully and 
more honestly.” In the face of this pressure, as well as 
the possibility that the US Congress would vote more aid 
for the resistance, the Nicaraguan government made 
additional concessions, including an agreement to ne- 
gotiate directly with the resistance. These negotiations 
began on January 28, 1988.75 

In Nicaragua, the economy continued to deteriorate, 
with inflation rising to over 1,000 percent and with ra- 
tioned food often unavailable. The armed resistance, 
numbering approximately 16,000 men, operated on half 
of Nicaragua's territory—though not on the populous 
Pacific coast. According to press reports, this force 
seemed to have made considerable headway building 
support among the Nicaraguan people. In October, two 
months after the signing of the peace accord in Guate- 
mala, the Nicaraguan opposition newspaper La Prensa, 
which had been outlawed for more than a year, was al- 


lowed to resume publication and criticize the regime. 


_ Speculation as to divisions within the Sandinista lead- 
ership continued to surface. According to Major Roger 
Miranda, who had served as a top aide to Defense Min- 
ister Humberto Ortega until opting to defect in October 


1987, the Sandinistas intend to double the size of their 
army and militia to about 600,000 by the mid-1990's and 
‘have agreed to train Salvadoran guerrillas in the use of 


'Surface-to-air missiles.7© 
_ President Duarte met with representatives of the 


Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN) in 
San Salvador, and rebel leaders enjoyed wide access 
to the general news media, though no cease-fire was 
reached. The FMLN continued to fight a defensive war in 
the countryside, but increasingly waged guerrilla war- 
fare in the capital to take advantage of Duarte’s vacillat- 
ing policies. FMLN political front leaders Ruben Zamora 
and Guillermo Ungo visited El Salvador after the Guate- 
mala accords. 

Forces of the National Revolutionary Unity of Guate- 
mala (URNG) are estimated to have declined from 
about 10,000 in 1981-82 to fewer than 2,000. During 
1987, the URNG concentrated more on propaganda 
and reorganization than on military encounters—e.g., 
they set up a radio station, La Voz Popular, clearly mod- 
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eled onthe Salvadoran FMLN’s Radio Venceremos. The 
government met with guerrilla leaders in Madrid without 
resolving differences.*” The communist Guatemalan 
Party of Labor, meanwhile, continued to call the URNG 
“oseudo-leftist.’”°8 

In Colombia, the truce between the government and 
some guerrilla groups continued to fall apart even as ev- 
idence mounted concerning cooperation between the 
guerrillas and the country’s powerful drug rings. In 
October, the leaders of six major guerrilla organiza- 
tions formed the Simén Bolivar National Guerrilla Coor- 
dinating Board. Defectors from the Communist Party of 
Colombia claimed that the guerrillas have Cuban in- 
structors and an air base with modern Soviet-made 
weapons. A so-called America Battalion claims to incor- 
porate guerrillas from Colombia, the Alfaro Lives! move- 
ment in Ecuador, and the Tupac Amaru || movement in 
Peru. In mid-June, World Marxist Review sponsored an 
international seminar in Bogota on‘“‘Democratization in 
Latin America,” for Colombians and representatives 
from five other countries, which was addressed by 
speakers from the Soviet Union and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic.?9 

A variety of Marxist-Leninist movements in Peru oper- 
ated at high intensity. The United Left (IU) remained the 
second largest political force in that Andean country, 
making Peru one of only two countries in the region (the 
other being Guyana) whose major opposition party is 
Marxist-Leninist. The Peruvian Communist Party, which 
held its 9th Congress in 1987, is a major actor in the co- 
alition. The |!U—a coalition of organizations ranging 
from moderate to extreme left—is emerging as the only 
alternative to the APRA government of Alan Garcia, 
which is encountering seemingly intractable political 
and economic problems on all sides. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet bloc remains the major outside influence on 
the Peruvian military. In May, Peru purchased five 
Antonov—32 military transport planes to replace An—26 
planes bought a decade earlier; it is reported that Cuba 
wanted to buy some of the An—26’s.°° 


*4Purcell, op. cit., pp. 1-10. 

*5The New York Times, Jan. 29, 1988. 

*®Ibid., Jan. 24 and 28, 1988; Miranda interview at US Department of 
State on Dec. 8, 1987, in undated State Department release headed “Robert 
Miranda Bengoechea”; and Humberto Ortega comments confirming the 
600,000 figure, on Managua Domestic Service, Dec. 12, 1987, trans. in 
FBIS-LAT, Dec. 14, 1987, pp. 16-20. 

2’The Washington Post, June 7, 1987; also FB/S-LAT, Sept. 3, 1987, 

p. 3, 

®World Marxist Review, /nformation Bulletin (Toronto), February 1987, 
p. 29. 

®2AFP (Paris), Oct. 2, 1987, trans. in FBIS-LAT, Oct. 5, 1987, pp. 25-27; 
El Siglo (Bogota), Aug. 4, 1987; World Marxist Review, September 1987, 
pp. 90-91, 

S°AFP (Paris), May 26, 1987, trans. in FB/S-LAT, May 27, 1987, p. J/1. 
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Widespread terrorism, perpetrated in the main by 
the ultra-leftist “Shining Path’ (Sendero Luminoso), 
forced the Garcia government to maintain 17 of Peru’s 
provinces under a state of emergency. In a partial tacti- 
cal shift aimed at competing with other leftist political 
forces, Sendero has turned in part to less violent forms 
of political activity; for example, it also announced that it 
will hold its first national congress in 1988.°' 

In Chile, the communist party joined other leftist 
groups during June to form a United Left coalition, the 
most widely-based leftist opposition group since the 
Popular Unity coalition of the early 1970's. Tensions 
continued within the party proper and within the broader 
United Left, however, because of continuing communist 
support for the Manuel Rodriguez Patriotic Front, perpe- 
trator of terrorist acts. Not until October did the commu- 
nist party begin encouraging registration for voting in 
the 1988 presidential plebiscite. 

Communist parties had substantial representation 
and influence in the legislatures of Guadeloupe, Guy- 
ana, Martinique, and Peru; representation was only 
minimal in Brazil (where the party convened its 8th 
Congress, the first ever held legally in the country), Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Bolivia. In other coun- 
tries—including Panama—communists applied pres- 
sure indirectly through fronts, other parties, and student 
and labor groups. In Bolivia, a prominent communist 
was elected head of the large Bolivian Labor Central 
(COB). For the first time in history, the United Party of 
Haitian Communists ran a candidate for president. The 
movements in Argentina and Uruguay were highly criti- 
cal of the amnesty bills of their respective governments, 
both of which set short deadlines for filing of charges 
against military personnel accused of breaking the law 
during anti-guerrilla campaigns in the 1970's. 

In Cuba, the economy remained in a state of decay 
during 1987, but Fidel Castro resisted the trend in the 
communist world toward decentralization and the in- 
creased use of material incentives. The Cuban leader 
increasingly stressed a blend of volunteer work and 
moral incentives characteristic of the 1960's, policies 
that had wrecked the economy in that earlier period. 
Unlike current leaders in other major communist-ruled 
countries—particularly the Soviet Union and China 
—Castro cannot blame predecessors for his country’s 
current troubles; they are of his own making. To adopt 
Chinese- or Soviet-style reforms would be to admit that 
Cuba has been on the wrong track since 1959. Defector 
reports indicate that the leaderships of Cuba and of Ni- 


3'|_ ima Panamericana Television, Nov. 20, 1987, trans. in FB/S-LAT, 
Nov. 23, 1987, p. 39; also Que Hacer (Lima), No. 50, 1987 p. 59. 


caragu are infested with corruption and favoritism.?* 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Despite Castro's refusal to follow the Soviet model in — 
economic reform, the Cuban leader played a prominent © 
role at the celebrations of the 70th anniversary of the — 


Bolshevik Revolution in November. He returned home, 


saying his ties to Moscow have never been better. Trade — 
with the Soviet Union was expected to reach a turnover - 


of $9 billion in 1987, some $200 million more than in 


1986. Part of the massive Soviet support for Castro—an — 
estimated US$5 billion annually in economic and mili- — 
tary aid—continued to come in the form of Soviet pur- 


chases of half the Cuban sugar crop at three times the 
world market price.°? US-Cuban relations deteriorated 


in the first part of 1987 but improved somewhat in the fi- - 


nal months of the year as several agreements were 
signed, including an immigration pact. Fidel Castro 
stated his support for the Arias peace plan and met sev- 
eral times with Sandinista leaders to discuss it. 

The Soviet Union made advances in Latin America, 
both before and after Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze’s trip to anumber of regional capitals in October 
and November. These included an expansion of al- 
ready extensive trade with Argentina, the securing of re- 
supply facilities for the Soviet fishing fleet in Uruguay, 
the sale of military equipment to Peru, and conclusion of 
agreements with Panama for Aeroflot landing rights and 


a service contract to provide drydock and other shore — 


facilities in that country for the Soviet fishing fleet.°* 
The Communist Party USA claims that it continues to 
grow, which is denied by some analysts. However, the 
party decided not to run a candidate of its own in the 
1988 presidential election. Instead, it resolved to seek to 
expand its positions in the national “peace movement,” 
among blacks, and within the Democratic party.°° In 
Mexico, the communist-dominated United Socialist 
Party of Mexico (PSUM) merged with the small but influ- 
ential social democratic Mexican Workers’ Party (PMT) 


and three still smaller groups to form the Mexican So- — 


cialist Party (PMS). It is of marginal consequence in 
Mexican politics. 


Asia and the Pacific. Except for the regime in North 
Korea, the ruling communist parties of this region were 
all involved in nurturing reforms to make their systems 
work more effectively. The Communist Party of China 
(CCP) successfully put down large-scale student dem- 


32The Wall Street Journal (New York), Nov. 27, 1987; and The New York 
Times, Oct. 11, 1987. 

38Granma (Havana), Jan. 19, 1987. 

4Critica (Panama City), Nov. 27, 1987, trans. in FBIS-LAT, Dec. 2, 1987, 
pp. 30-31; and The Washington Post, Dec. 16, 1987. 

%5People’s Daily World (New York), Sep. 24, 1987; The New York Times, 
Nov. 20, 1987; and The Washington Times, Jan. 21, 1988. 
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campaign of its own: an “anti-bourgeois liberalism” 
drive to rid the party of over-zealous critics. By spring, 
writer Wang Ruowang, astro-physicist Fang Lizhi, and 
journalist Liu Binyan had been expelled from the party, 
and by summer, nearly 400,000 college graduates and 
postgraduate students were being sent out to do man- 
ual production work for two years instead of being as- 
signed to government agencies.°° Another one million 
were to spend the summer recess at compulsory work in 
factories, offices, and rural villages as part of aprogram 
to “remold their views.” Security organs continued to 
search out and arrest “counterrevolutionaries.” Be- 
tween late January and early June 1987, authorities re- 
portedly discovered 15,000 anticommunist posters in 
11 counties of Sichuan province alone.°” 

The CCP convened its 13th Congress in late October. 
Delegates approved a new slate of leaders for the Polit- 
buro and elected a smaller and younger Central Com- 
mittee, cutting that body from 210 to 175 and lowering 
the average age from 59 to 55. The representation of the 
military in the Politburo was reduced, and anew genera- 
tion of leaders “replaced” the survivors of the Long 
March in the top party positions. Yet, veteran leaders 
Deng Xiaoping, Chen Yun, and Peng Zhen still remain 
on the scene as elder statesmen. 

The 13th CCP Congress upheld the party line set forth 
in late 1978: modernization as the primary goal and re- 
forms to achieve that objective. The new party general 
secretary, Zhao Ziyang, strongly emphasized that while 
pursuing reforms, the CCP would firmly uphold the “four 
Cardinal principles: adherence to the socialist road: 
upholding the dictatorship of the proletariat; upholding 
the dictatorship of the communist party; and adherence 
to Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought. Zhao 
Stated that China still remained in the “primary stage of 
socialism,” and he described the road to modern social- 
ism as long and arduous. 

China's agricultural reforms—permitting more priva- 
tization and free market determination of prices—suf- 
fered serious setbacks, as the country had to import 
14 million tons of grain in 1987 at a cost of US$1 billion, 
the largest annual grain-import figure in this decade.*® 
Pork, vegetable oil, and sugar became so scarce in the 
Cities that the state had to reimpose rationing in Decem- 
ber 1987. These developments took place because 
farmers continued to transfer their land and labor to 
higher-priced crops and products such as chuanxiong, 


Wen Wei Po (Hong Kong), July 1, 1987, p. 2. 

$’Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China 
(Washington, DC), July 7, 1987, p. K/1. 

The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 19, 1988, pp. 1 and 15. 
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onstrations in early January 1987 and responded witha | a leafy medicinal plant grown in Sichuan province, 


whose price has risen astronomically in recent years 
(from $40 to $8,000 a ton). 

On January 10, 1988, the Chinese weekly Liaowang 
published an interview with Soviet chief Gorbachev, 
who was reported to have proposed a summit meeting 
with Beijing’s leaders in order to speed up reestablish- 
ment of normal relations between the two largest com- 
munist-ruled states.°? China refused the invitation sev- 
eral days later on the grounds that Moscow had not 
fulfilled the three demands made by Beijing as initial 
conditions for normalization: withdrawal of all Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan; an end to Soviet support of the 
Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia; and a sharp re- 
duction in USSR troops and missiles deployed along 
China's northern border. 

In Communist-ruled Vietnam, Nguyen Van Linh (72) 
heads the new “circle of five” leaders, who had re- 
placed Truong Chinh, Pham Van Dong, and Le Duc Tho. 
This leadership concentrated on reshuffling personnel 
—ridding the party of inept and corrupt members and 
building networks of supporters throughout the country; 
by the end of 1987, Linh was in charge, with allies in im- 
portant positions. Although the new leaders talked re- 
form,*° they initiated few positive steps. They do, how- 
ever, place new stress on openness (cong khai) in 
conducting party business and on learning from previ- 
ous mistakes. On January 21, 1988, Linh acknowl- 
edged to a group of foreign journalists that Vietnam’s 
farmers could not buy fertilizers, that factories worked at 
only 30 to 70 percent of capacity, that inflation was ram- 
pant, and that the family planning system was in disar- 
ray. He stated that Vietnam could learn from the capital- 
ist world, and expressed the hope that ties with China 
could be improved and that the United States and Viet- 
nam could now put their war behind them.*! 

The Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, with 
some 88,000 members, responded to Moscow’s call for 
reform by holding meetings to discuss how to bol- 
ster Mongolia’s sagging pastoral economy. The United 
States established diplomatic ties with Mongolia, the 
Soviets removed some troops from the country, and 
Ulaanbaatar modestly improved relations with Beijing. 

The Korean Workers’ Party continued to mobilize 
support for Kim Chong-il to succeed his father, Kim II- 
song, in North Korea. North Korea probably caused the 
destruction of a Republic of Korea (ROK) airplane over 
Burma in November 1987. The United States added 


Reported in The New York Times, Jan. 11, 1988, pp. 1 and 6. 

4"Communist Party of Vietnam Central Committee Plenum,” Pravda, 
Dec. 21, 1987, p. 5. 

“The New York Times, Jan. 22, 1988, p. 2. 
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Pyongyang to its list of terrorist regimes.** The North re- 
frained from any serious negotiations with the Republic 
of Korea during the latter’s year of political turbulence 
and decided to boycott the September 1988 Olympic 
Games in Seoul. 

During the spring of 1987, some 653 members of the 
Marxist-Leninist faction of the Malyasian Communist 
Party surrendered to the government, leaving a greatly 
reduced force of guerrillas in that country’s border 
area.*° In Thailand, too, defections from the local com- 
munist party continued, and police arrested a handful of 
its leaders while they were in Bangkok to plan a 5th Party 
Congress for October 1987. The name of the current 
leader of the Communist Party of Thailand, Thong 
Jaensri, may be a pseudonum, as was believed the 
case with Pracha Tanyapaiboon in last year’s listing. 
The Burmese Communist Party’s leaders are aging, yet 
remain committed to expanding their base areas in the 
north, which are protected by their People’s Army. Ac- 
cording to a Western journalist who visited these areas 
in early 1987, serious splits in the BCP leadership exist. 
The party has failed in recent years to reestablish a foot- 
hold in central Burma.*4 

The Communist Party of the Philippines and its mili- 
tary arm, the New People’s Army (NPA), escalated ac- 
tivities to destabilize the country. Rebel leaders allowed 
a cease-fire with the Aquino government to expire and 
resumed armed struggle. The NPA escalated killings of 
government officials and their key supporters. Rebel 
forces also increased contacts with international sup- 
port groups outside the Philippines. Late in the year, the 
government reversed its policy of reconciliation with the 
communists and ordered military and paramilitary activ- 
ities against the NPA. The United States increased its 
military aid to the Philippines. But it has not been possi- 
ble for government forces to suppress the NPA, and the 
conflict has become a stand-off. 

The total population of the independent island states 
in the South Pacific, including Papua New Guinea, 
amounts to around 5.5 million. There is no communist 
party in this region, although several formal Marxist 
groupings exist in the French-associated territory of 
New Caledonia. Over the last few years, student, youth, 
and trade union organizations in Fiji, Nauru,#° New 
Guinea, Palau, Tonga, Tuvalu, and West Samoa have 
sent representatives to various communist front meet- 


“2\bid., Jan. 21, 1988, p. 2. 

43Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: East Asia 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-EAS), June 8, 1987, p. H/1. 

“4Bertel Lintner, “The Rise and Fall of the Communists,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review (Hong Kong), June 4, 1987, pp. 27-29. 

45Note the announcement of diplomatic relations with Nauru in Pravda, 
Dec. 30, 1987, p. 4. 
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ings in Eastern Europe and the USSR, as well as pro-So- 


viet labor union activities in Australia. In March 1987, | 


when USSR Foreign Minister Shevardnadze visited 
Canberra, he surprised his hosts by adding Papua New 
Guinea, Tonga, and Tuvalu to the list of island nations 
that have shown interest in developing agreements with 


the Soviet Union. The conservative Tongan Minister for — 


Defense and Foreign Affairs, Crown Prince Tupouto, 


traveled to Moscow in February 1987, reportedly to dis- — 


cuss a fishing agreement, although previously he had 


assured Australia that his country had no fish to sell to © 


the Soviets. 
The Bangladesh Communist Party held its 4th Con- 


gressin April 1987 at Dnakaand endorsed the objective © 
of promoting a “national democratic revolution.” This — 
line calls for working with all “progressive liberal demo- — 


cratic forces” to topple the current regime. In New Zea- 
land, communist-led front organizations organized sup- 
port for Nicaragua and opposition to government plans 


to privatize social welfare and reduce budget deficits. © 
Although unsuccessful in the latter effort, some group | 


members did win seats in the 1987 elections to the 
Council of Trade Unions. 

During early July, the Mongolian People’s Revolution; 
ary Party hosted a congress for the purpose of initiating 
a campaign to transform Asia and the Pacific Basin 
into a peace zone. Seventeen communist parties of 


the region participated, with the Japanese and North | 


Koreans absenting themselves (the Chinese were not 
invited). Gorbachev sent a message of greeting to the 
congress, in which he discussed how the region's com- 


munist parties and front organizations could promote : 


nuclear-free zones and prevent the United States, Ja- 
pan, and South Korea from strengthening security 
ties.4° In November and December 1987, Soviet diplo- 


mats met in Tokyo with Japanese Foreign Minister So- | 


suke Uno and stated that Moscow would like to improve 
relations with Japan.” 


The Middle East. The political as well as military for- 
tunes of the ruling People’s Democratic Party of Afghan- 
istan (PDPA) continued to deteriorate during 1987 de- 


spite efforts to coopt opposition leaders and a modest » 


increase in Soviet military strength to approximately 
120,000, the level existing before the previous year’s 


force cutback.*8 With its rule effective only in a few prin- 


48FBIS-EAS, July 10, 1987, pp. BB/1-3; and People’s Democracy (New 
Delhi), July 19, 1987, p.3. 

47The Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 18, 1987, pp. 7 and 10; and 
Pravda, Dec. 2, 1987, p. 4. 

48US Department of State, Afghanistan: Eight Years of Occupation, 
Washington, DC, December 1987, Special Report No. 173. 
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cipal towns during daylight, the PDPA sought to broaa- 
en its appeal by such stratagems as altering the name 
of the state from the Democratic Republic of Afghani- 
stan to the Republic of Afghanistan,*? and by stressing 
the more religiously significant name—Najibullah—of 
PDPA General Secretary Najib.°° As discussions about 
the withdrawal of Soviet occupying forces intensified, 
PDPA reform efforts became marked by an air of des- 
peration. There were purges and internal party reorga- 
nization, and major state reforms, all designed to create 
the image of a PDPA purified of Soviet and communist 
identity and suited to lead a genuine national coalition. 
This effort appeared to be no more successful than the 
doubling of military salaries in June was in stemming 
mass military defections and draft dodging.°' 

The only other ruling Marxist-Leninist movement in 
the region, the Yemeni Socialist Party (YSP) in the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of [South] Yemen (PDRY), 
also struggles for internal and international legitimacy, 
even though it does control its own territory without Sovi- 
et occupation forces. Since the bloody civil war of Janu- 
ary 1986, most of the veteran Marxist ideologues who 
gave the regime its legitimacy either have been killed 
or live in exile in North Yemen. This complicates 
the PDRY-Soviet relationship, although Moscow sup- 
ports large advisory programs to YSP organizations, 
apparently in the hope of strengthening the regime's 
roots. Gorbachev's ‘personal representative,” Karen 
Brutents represented the USSR in two days of high-level 
talks in Aden toward the end of the year.°° 

For members of the tiny, illegal communist move- 
‘ments on the Arab side of the Persian Gulf—the Com- 
imunist Party of Saudi Arabia (CPSA) and the Bahrain 
National Liberation Front (NLF/B)—the new high-profile 
Soviet diplomatic activity presents anomalies. Even as 
'CPSA General Secretary Mahdi Habib called for “an 
lend to the absolutist administration” in his country,®? 
‘Moscow was redoubling its efforts to formalize rela- 
‘tions with the Gulf States and for the first time officially 
‘had received a Saudi oil minister, the newly-appointed 
Hisham Nazir.°* Similarly, although the thrust of the 
: NLF/B’s propaganda focused on the arrests in late 1986 
|of some 18 of its members, USSR Deputy Foreign Minis- 
iter Viadimir Petrovskiy toured |Irag, Kuwait, the United 


“Kabul New Times, Nov. 29, 1987. 

*°For explanation of the name change, see TASS, Oct. 4, 1987, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Oct. 5, 1987, p. 30. 

*'Radio Kabul in Dari, June 28, 1987, trans. in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Near East & South Asia (Washington, DC), 
July 2, 1987, p. P/2. 

*2 Middle East International (London), Oct. 24, 1987, p. 14; and Pravda, 
Dec. 24 and 28, 1987. 

*8World Marxist Review, March 1987, p. 102. 

“TASS, Jan. 22, 1987, in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 22, 1987, p. H/1. 
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Arab Emirates, and Oman suggesting security guaran- 
tees for shipping in the region and agreeing to lease 
three Soviet tankers for the transport of Kuwaiti oil.°° 

Further deterioration of economic and social condi- 
tions in Iran gave some credence to claims by the com- 
munist Tudeh party on the occasion of its 46th anniver- 
sary that “. . . the number of party cells has increased 
throughout the country . . . .”°° Although all opposition 
groups in Iran, whether legal or illegal, have new oppor- 
tunities as the country’s economy worsens, there is no 
sign that the regime of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini yet 
faces a threat to its physical control of the country. 

Like the Tudeh, the Iraqi Communist Party (ICP) 
places blame for the Iran-Iraq war on its own country’s 
central government. Although the conflict remains un- 
popular in both Iran and Iraq, neither society has yet 
generated a major anti-war movement onto which the lo- 
cal communist party could graft itself. The ICP retains its 
goal of a national front uniting all parties opposed to 
the ruling Baathist regime, but in fact the ICP remains 
buried in a front with the Democratic National Party of 
Kurdistan/Iraq and some smaller organizations clearly 
dominated by the Kurds.°’” 

The Syrian Communist Party (SCP) plays the role of 
restive lap dog, used and tolerated by the Baathist re- 
gime of Hafez al-Assad and restricted to occasional or- 
atorical objections against Syrian policy. In a Moscow 
speech, veteran SCP leader Khaled Bakhdash men- 
tioned “Syria’s great economic difficulties” and drew a 
contrast between the condition of ‘the workers, peas- 
ants, and working masses” and that of the “parasitic” 
bourgeoisie and the bureaucratic apparatus.°° Assad’s 
relations with the Soviet Union encountered problems 
during 1987, particularly over an apparent Soviet cut- 
back in arms shipments, which appeared to be part of 
an effort to permit the USSR to join the peace process in 
the region. During Assad’s visit to Moscow in April, Gor- 
bachev mentioned ina toast that the Soviet Union’s lack 
of relations with Israel was abnormal and that military ex- 
pansion was not the way to achieve peace in the area.°? 

In the course of 1987, communist parties from the 
Middle East convened twice in Athens and once at Bei- 
rut. On each occasion, they attacked the United States 
and other NATO countries for their presence in the Per- 
sian Gulf.©° 


°°TASS, Apr. 19, 1987, in FBIS-SOV, Apr. 23, 1987, p. H/1-2. On a visit 
by K. N. Brutents to Kuwait see Pravda, Jan. 8, 1988, p. 4. 

°°Tudeh News (London), Oct. 14, 1987. 

°’L@ Monde Diplomatique (Paris), October 1986, p. 18. 

*8Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Nov. 4, 1987. 

°°The Washington Post, Oct. 12, 1987; and The New York Times, 
Sept. 11, 1987. 

©°See Pravda, Sept. 8 and Aug. 31, 1987; and Moscow Radio, Oct. 22, 
1987, in FBIS-SOV, Oct. 23, 1987, p. 2. 
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Subsaharan Africa® 


A. 


B. 


Angola (MPLA-PT) 
Benin (PRPB) 
Congo (PCT) 


Ethiopia (WPE) 


. Lesotho 


Mozambique 
(FRELIMO) 
Nigeria (SWPP) 
(prob. defunct) 
Réunion 


Senegal (PIT) 


South Africa 


Sudan 


Zimbabwe 
(ZANU-PF) 


The Americas? 


rs 


8. 


Argentina 


Bolivia 


Mid-1987 
population? 


7,950,244 
4,339,096 
2,082,154 
46,706,229 


1,621,932 
14,535,805 


97,383,0009 


549,697 


7,064,025 


34,313,356 


23,524,622 


9,372,000 


Mid-1987 
population? 


31,144,775 


6,309,642 


Party 
membership 


35,000 claimed 
Less than 2,000 
9,000 est. 
50,000 est. 


No current data 
130,000 claimed 


No current data 


2,000 est. 


No current data 


No current data 


9,000 est. 


No current data 


Party 
membership 


80,000 claimed 


500 claimed 


L — legal; O — outlawed; R — ruling; U — unrecognized 


Party 
leader® 


José Eduardo 
dos Santos 

Mathieu Kérékou 
(Chairman, CC) 

Denis Sassou- 
Ngouesso (Chair.) 

Mengistu Haile 
Mariam 

Jacob M. Kena 

Joaquim Albert 
Chissano 

Dapo Fatogun 


Paul Verges 


Amath Dansoko 


Joe Slovo 
Dan Tloome (Chair.) 


Muhammad Ibrahim 
Nugud Mansur 
Robert G. Mugabe 


Party 
leader® 


Athos Fava 


Simon Reyes Rivera 
(First Sec. to July) 

Humberto Ramirez 
(majority faction) 

Carlos Soria 
Galvarro (minority) 


Last 
congress 


2nd, Dec. 9-11, 
1985 

2nd, Nov. 18-24, 
1985 

3rd, July 23-30, 
1984 

1st (Const.), 

Sept. 6-10, 1984 

7th, “early 1987"° 

4th, Apr. 26-29, 
1983 

1st, Nov. 1978 


5th, July 12-14, 
1980 


2nd, Sept. 28— 
Oct. 2, 1984 
6th, Dec. 1984 
or early 1985 
in London 
4th (legal), 
Oct. 31, 1967 
2nd, Aug. 8-12, 
1984 


Last 
congress 


16th, Nov. 4-7, 
1986 
Sth, Feb. 9-13, 
1985; 
Extraordinary, 
Apr. 26-29, 1986 


Legal 
status 


R 


R 


Legal 
status 


li 


L 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date @): 
seats in legis. 


— (1980); all 203 
MPLA approved 

— (1984); all 196 
PRPB approved 

95.0 (1984); all 153 
PCT approved 

85.0 (1987); all 835 

WPE members 

(1985)' 

— (1986); incom- 
plete tally 

(1983) 


29.2 (1986); 13 of 
45 to leftist coa- 
lition (7 for PCR) 

0.5 (1983); none 


(1984) 


1.67 (1986); 5 of 301" 


76.0 (1987); 77 of 
100' 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date e): 
seats in legis. 


5.3 (1987); none (in 
Broad Front coal.)! 

2.21 (1985); 4 of 130 
FPU coalition 


“Arabic numerals indicate the 96 countries or geographic areas in which Moscow apparently recognizes the existence of communist parties. Listed with 


capital letters “A” through “L” are 12 countries in which there are significant “revolutionary democratic’ parties (a majority of them ruling)—organizations on the 
verge of evolving into full-fledged communist parties in Moscow's eyes. In italics are several other important rival communist organizations, often pro-Beijing, 


that are not recognized by Moscow. 
Drawn from US Central Intelligence Agency, The World Factbook 1987, CPAS WF 87-001, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1987, unless 
otherwise noted. 
“The party secretary general or general secretary, except when some other official is the most important, in which case, the position occupied is noted in 
parentheses. 
An em dash indicates that the communist party was legal and presumably participated in the election but the percentage of the vote received is not 
known. Where the party did not participate, the year of the most recent election (where the legislature still sits) is given in parentheses. 
*See World Marxist Review (Toronto), November 1987, p. 95. This account ignores previous mention of a November 1984 congress of the CPL (see, for 
example, African Communist [London], 3rd Quarter 1985). 
‘Although individual party members are allowed to operate legally, the party itself is illegal and did not participate in the 1985 elections. 
PArthur S. Banks, Ed., Political Handbook of the World 1987, Binghamton, NY, CSA Publications, 1987, p. 423. 


"These included 2 elected from territorial constituencis and 3 elected by graduates of universities and technical schools. 


‘Elections to the 30 seats formerly reserved for the white population increased the representation of ZANU-PF in the 100-member legislature from 64 to 77. 
‘The party also failed to win any seats in the September 6, 1987, parliamentary and provincial bi-elections. 
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The Americas® (cont.) 


9. 


10. 


11. 


¥2: 


13. 


14. 


15. 


28. 


29. 


Brazil 


Canada 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa Rica (PVP) 


(PPC) 


Cuba 


Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador 


El Salvador 


. Grenada (MBPM) 


Guadeloupe 


. Guatemala (PGT) 
. Guyana (PPP) 


. Haiti (PUCH) 
. Honduras 


. Jamaica (WPJ) 


. Martinique 


Mexico (PMS) 


Nicaragua (PSN) 
(FSLN) 


. Panama (PdP) 


Paraguay 


Peru 


Mid-1987 
population? 


147,094,739 


25,857,943 
12,448,008 
30,660,504 


2,811,652 


10,259,047 


6,960,743 
9,954,609 
5,260,478 
84,748 
336,354 
8,622,387 
765,844 


6,187,115 
4,823,818 


2,455,536 
344,922 


81,860,566 


3,319,059 


2,274,833 
4,251,924 


20,739,218 


Party 
membership 


15,000 est. 


2,500 est. 
20,000 est. 
18,000 est. 
(incl. youth org.) 


3,500 est. 


(pre-split) 
No current data 


523,639 claimed 


750 est. 


500 est. 


1,000 est. 
No current data 


3,000 est. 


500 est. 
200 est. 


350 est. 
200 est:' 


75 est. 
1,000 est. 


90,000 claimed 


No current data 
4,000 claimed 


13,089 est. 
4,000 est. 


2,000 est. 


Problems of Communism Jan-Feb 1988 


Party 
leader® 


Salomao Malina 


William Kashtan 


Luis Corvalan 
Lepe 

Gilberto Vieira 
White 

Humberto Vargas 
Carbonell 

Manuel Mora 
Valverde 


Fidel Castro Ruz 


Narciso Ilsa Conde 


René Maugé 
Mosquera 


Shafik Jorge Handal 

Kenrick Radix 
(Chairman) 

Guy Daninthe 


Carlos Gonzalez“ 
Cheddi Jagan 


Rene Théodore 

Rigoberto Padilla 
Rush™ 

Trevor Munroe 


Armand Nicolas 


Gilberto Rincon 
Gallardo 


Gustavo Tablada 

Daniel Ortega 
(Coord., Ex. Com.) 

Rubén Dario Souza 


Julio Rojas 
(acting) 

Jorge del Prado 
Chavez 


Last 
congress 


8th (called 
Natl. Meeting of 
Communists), 
July 17-20, 1987 
26th, Apr. 5-8, 
1985 
16th, June 1984 
(clandestine) 
14th, Nov. 7-11, 
1984 


15th, Sept. 15-16, 


1984 
15th, Aug. 23-24, 
1987 


3rd, Feb. 4-7, 
and Nov. 30— 
Dec. 2, 1986 
3rd, Mar. 15-17, 
1984 


10th, Nov. 27-29, 
1981 


7th, Apr. 1979 
1st, Oct. 1985 


8th, Apr. 27-29, 
1984 


4th, Dec. 1969 


22nd, Aug. 3-5, 
1985 
1st, 1979 


4th, Jan. 1986 
(clandestine) 
3rd, Dec. 14-21, 
1984 
9th, Dec. 12-14, 
1987 
Merger congress, 
Mar. 23, 1987: 
1st, Nov. 25-29, 
1987 
10th, Oct. 1973 


8th, Jan 24-26, 
1986 
3rd, Apr. 10, 
1971 
9th, May 27-30, 
1987 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


— (1986); 2 of 487 


.05 (1984): none 
n/a 


1.4 (1986); 9 of 199, 
Patriotic Union 
0.8 (1986); 1 of 57, 
Popular Alliance 

— (1986); 1 of 57, 
United People 

coalition 

— (1986), all 499 

PCC approved 


0.3 (1986); none 


3.6 (1986); 3 of 71, 
Broad 
Leftist Front 
(1985) 


5.0 (1984); none 


— (1986); 10 of 41, 
out of 22 won by 
left coalition 

(1985) 


16.8 (1985); 8 of 53 
elected members 
(1987); incomplete 


(1985) 

— (1983); boycotted 

— (1986); 3 of 41 

3.24 (1985); 12 of 400 
to predecessor 


PSUM 


1.3 (1984); 2 of 96 
63.0 (1984); 61 of 96 


— (1984); none 
n/a 
26.0 (1985); 6 Of 180, 


of 48 to United 
Left coalition 


‘Gonzalez leads the “Camarilla” faction; Daniel Rios leads the National Leadership Nucleus Faction of armed revolutionary dissidents. 
e Honduran CP is one of six organizations in the Honduran Revolutionary Movement formed in 1982. 
™Although Padilla, in exile, claims to be the leader, there is strong evidence that Mario Sosa Novarro is really in charge within the country. 
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The Americas? 


30. Puerto Rico 


|. Suriname (NDP) 


(25 FM) 
(SCP) 


31. United States of 


America 
32. Uruguay 


33. Venezuela 


Asia and the Pacific* 


34. Australia (CPA) 
(SPA) 


35. Bangladesh 


36. Burma 


37. Cambodia (KPRP) 


(PDK or KCP) 
38. China 
39. India (CPI) 
(CPM) 


40. Indonesia 


41. Japan 


42. Korea, North 
(KWP) 
43. Laos (LPRP) 


44. Malaysia (CPM) 


(MCP) 


Mid-1987 
population? 


3,320,520 
388,636 
243,084,000 
2,964,052 


18,291,134 


Mid-1987 
population? 


16,072,986 


107,087,586 


38,822,484 


6,536,079 


1,064, 147,038" 


800,325,817 


180,425,534 


122,124,293 


21,447,977 


3,765,887 


16,068,516 


Party 
membership 


125 est. 

2,000 est. 

No current data 
25 est. 

17,500 claimed 
11,000 claimed 


4,000 est. 


Party 
membership 


1,000 est. 
500 est. 


5,000 est. 


3,000 claimed 
7,500 est. 


No current data 


46,011,951 claimed 


479,000 claimed 
361,000 claimed 


1,400 est. 


(+ ca 200 exiles) 


470,000 est. 


2,500,000 est. 


40,000 claimed 


1,350 est.° 


800 est. 


Party 
leader® 


Frank Irrizarry 
Desire Bouterse 
Harvey Naarendorp 
Unknown 

Gus Hall 


Rodney Arismendi 


Alonso Ojeda 
Olaechea 


Party 
leader® 


Judy Mundey 
Peter Dudley Symon 


Muhammed Farhad 
(d. Oct. 1987) 

Saifudden Ahmed 
Manik 

Thakin Ba Thein Tin 
(Chairman, CC) 

Heng Samrin 


Pol Pot 
Hu Yaobang 
until Jan. 16, 1987; 
Zhao Ziyang 
C. Rajeswara Rao 


E.M.S. Namboo- 
diripad 

Jusuf Adjitorop 
(pro-Beijing) 

Satiadjaya Sudiman 
(pro-Moscow) 

Tetsuzo Fuwa until 
Nov. (Chairman of 
Presidium) 

Hiromu Murakami 
(Chairman of 
Presidium) 

Kenji Miyamoto 
(Chairman, CC) 

Kim Il-song 


Last 
congress 


Unknown 
1st, June 7, 1987 


1st, May 12, 1984 


Unknown 


24th, Aug. 13-16, 


1987 
20th, Dec. 1970 


7th, Oct. 24-27, 
1985 


Last 
congress 


29th, June 6-8, 
1987 
5th, Sept. 28— 
Oct. 1, 1984 
4th, Apr. 7-11, 
1987 


3rd, Sept. 9— 
Oct. 2, 1985 
5th, Oct. 13-16, 
1985 


3rd, Dec. 14, 1975 


tothe Ociacos 
Nov. 1, 1987 


13th, Mar. 12-17, 
1986 
12th, Dec. 25-30, 
1985 
7th Extraord., 
April 1962 


18th, Nov. 26-28, 
1987 


6th, Oct. 10-15, 
1980 


Kaysone Phomvihane 4th, Nov. 13-15, 


Chin Peng 


Ah Leng 


"The Beijing Central Office of Statistics estimates the population at 1,072,330,000. 
°includes an estimated 350 members operating in Singapore. 
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1986 


Last known, 
in 1965 
_ Unknown 


Legal 
status 


Ce Feat ae 


Legal 
status 


fe 
L 


O 


banned 
Nov. 87 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats In legis. 


0.3 (1984); none 
10.4 (1987) 
(1987) 

nla 

0.01 (1984); none 


6.0 (1984); none 
to Frente Amplio 
2.0 (1983); 3 of 195 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


0.3 (1987); none 
negl. (1987); none 


— (1986); 6 of 330 


99.0 (1981): all 117 


nla 
— (1987); all 3,202 
CCP approved 


2.71 (1984): 6 of 
544 

5.96 (1984); 22 of 
544 

n/a 


9.47 (1986); 27 of 
512 


100 (1986); all 706 
KWP approved 
(1975); 46-member 
Sup. Peop. Ass. 
all LPRP apptd. 

(1984) 


(1984) 


Problems of Communism Jan-Feb 1988 


- 


Asia and the Pacific*® 


45 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


. Mongolia (MPRP) 
Nepal 
New Zealand 

(CPNZ) 

(SUP) | 
Pakistan 
Philippines (PKP) 

(CPP) 

Sri Lanka 
Thailand 


Vietnam 


Eastern Europe 


and 


the USSR? 


» 54. 


53. Albania (PPSh) 
Bulgaria 


_ 55. Czechoslovakia 


56. 


60. 


61. 


Germany (East) 
(SED) 

. Hungary (MSzMP) 

Poland (PZPR) 


. Romania 


USSR 


Yugoslavia (SKJ) 


Mid-1987 
population? 


2,011,066 


17,814,294 


3,291 ,600' 


104,600,799 
58,100,000° 


16,406,576 
53,645,823 


63,593,000 


Mid-1987 
population? 


3,085,985 
8,960,749 


15,581,993 


16,610,265 
10,613,000 
37,726,699 


22,936,503 


284,008,160 


23,430,830 


Party 
membership 


88,150 claimed 


10,000 est.? 


50 est. 


300 est. 

Less than 200 est. 
200 est. 

15,000 est. 

5,000 est. 


250 est. 


1,900,000 est. 


Party 
membership 


147,000 claimed 
932,055 claimed 


1,705,490 claimed 


2,324,386 claimed 
870,992 claimed 
2,130,000 claimed 


3,640,000 claimed 


19,037,946 claimed 


2,168,000 claimed 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date): 
seats in legis. 


Last 
congress 


Party 
leader® 


Legal 
status 
Jambyn Batmonh 


19th, May 28-31, R 93.5 (1986); 346 of 


1986 370 MPRP apprvd. 
Man Mohan Adhikary 3rd (pre-split),9 O na 
1961 
Richard C. Wolfe 23rd, Apr. 22, L —(1987): none 
(d. July 19) 1984 


Harold Crook 


George H. Jackson 7th, Oct. 26-27, L —(1987); none 


1985 
Ali Nazish 1st, 1976 (cland.) O na 
Felicismo Macapagal 8th, 1980 ee OSw) 
Rafael Baylosis 9th, Jan. 1987 O (1987); boycotted 
legal (participated via 


Jan. '87 (Bayan Party) 
13th, Mar. 22-26, L 1.9 (1977); 1 of 168 
1987 
4th, March— O 
Apr.1984 (cland.) 
6th, Dec. 15-18, R 


Kattorge P. Silva 
Thong Jaensri (7) n/a 


Nguyen Van Linh 98.8 (1987); 496 of 


1986 614; all 614 VCP 
endorsed 
Percent of vote 
Party Last Legal last elect. (date); 
leader® congress status seats in legis. 
Ramiz Alia 9th, Nov. 3-8, R 99.9 (1987); all 250 
1986 Democratic Front 
Todor Zhivkov 13th, Apr. 2-5, R 99.9 (1986); all 400 
1986 Fatherland Front 
Gustav Husak 17th, Mar. 24-28, R 99.94 (1986); all 350 


(resign. Dec. 17) 


1986 


National Front 


Milos Jakes 


Erich Honecker 11th, Apr. 17-21, R 99.94 (1986); all 500 


1986 National Front 
Janos Kadar 13th, Mar. 25-28, R 98.9 (1985); all 352 
1985 Pat. Peop. Front 
Wojciech Jaruzelski 10th, June 29— R 78.8 (1985): all 460 
July 3, 1986 Fatherland Front 
Nicolae Ceausescu Natl. Conf., R 97.8 (1984): all 369 


Dec. 14-16, 1987 Front of Socialist 


Dem. and Unity 


Mikhail Gorbachev 27th, Feb. 25— R 99.9 (1984); all 1,500 
Mar. 6, 1986 CPSU approved! 

Milanko Renovica 13th, June 25-28, R —(1986); all 308 

Bosko Krunié 1986 Soc. All. approved 


(Pres. of Presidium) 


’Three-quarters of this number are estimated to be pro-Beijing or neutral in relations with communist movements abroad. 
"The right wing of the party held its own congress in 1968. 
'New Zealand Department of Statistics. 
“Asia Yearbook, Hong Kong, Far Eastern Economic Review, 1987. 
‘A reported 71.4 percent are members of the CPSU. See TASS, Mar. 6, 1984, transcribed in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet 
Union (Washington, DC), Mar. 7, 1984, p. R/5. 
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Percent of vote 


Middle East Mid-1987 Party Party Last Legal last elect. (date); 
and North Africa® population? membership leader® congress status seats in legis. 
J. Afghanistan 14,183,671 40,000 est.” Najibullah 2nd Natl. Conf., R Rev. Council rule 
(PDPA) Oct. 18-19, 1987 since 1978 
62. Algeria (PAGS)” 23,460,614 450 est. Sadiq Hadjeres 6th, Feb.1952 O- (1982) 
(First Secretary) 
K. Bahrain (NLF/B) 464,102 Negligible Yusuf al-Hassan Unknown OF na 
al-Ajajai (Chairman) 
Saif ben Ali (Sec. Gen.) 
63. Egypt 51,929,962 500 est. Farid Mujahid (7?) 2nd, 1984 O (1984) 
or early 1985 
64. lran (Tudeh party) 504047200011, 000 est Ali Khavari Natl. Conf. (in O (1980) 
(First. Sec., in exile) exile), 1986 
65. lraq 16,970,000 Nocurrent data Aziz Muhammad 4th, Nov. 10-15, O- (1984) 
(First Secretary) 1985 
66. Israel 4,222,118” 2,000 est. Meir Vilner 20th, Dec. 4-7, L 3.4 (1984); 4 of 120 
1985 
67. Jordan 2,794,000 Nocurrent data Fa'iq Muhammad 2nd, Dec. 1983 O na 
Warrad (resigned) 
Dr. Yaqub Zayadin 
68. Lebanon (LCP) 3,320;522. ‘3,000 est. George Hawi 5th, Feb. 3-5, L (1972) 
1987 
(OCAL) 1,500 est. Muhsin Ibrahim 1st, 1971 O. “GiS72) 
69. Morocco (PPS) 23,361,495 4,000 est.” ‘Ali Yata 4th, July 17-19, L 2.3 (1984); 2 of 306 
1987 
70. Palestine 4,500,000” 200 est. Bashir al-Barghuti (?) 1st, 1984 (?) U nla 
71. Saudi Arabia 14,904,794 Negligible Mahdi Habib 2nd, Aug.1984 O na 
72. Syria 11,147,763 5,000 est. Khalid Bakhdash 6th, July 1986 L 0.78 (1986); 
8 of 195 
73. Tunisia 7,561,641 2,000 est. Muhammad Harmel 9th, June 12-14, L (1986); boycotted 
(First Secretary) 1987 
L. Yemen, Aden 2,001 oiler o1;000 ch. includ: ‘Ali Salim al-Bayd 4th, June 20-21, R  —(1986); all 111 
(YSP) cand. membs. 1987 YSP approved 
Percent of vote 
Mid-1987 Party Party Last Legal last elect. (date); 
Western Europe” population? membership leader® congress status seats in legis. 
74. Austria 7,569,283 15,000 est. Franz Muhri 26th, Mar. 25-28, L 0.72 (1986); none 
(Chairman) 1987 
75. Belgium 9,873,066 5,000 est. Louis van Geyt 25th, Apr. 18-20, L 1.2 (1987); none 
(President) 1986 
76. Cyprus (AKEL) 683,651 12,000 claimed Ezekias 16th, Nov. 26-30, L 27.4 (1985): 15 of 56 
Papaioannou 1986; Extraord. 
Cong., Dec. 20, 
1987 
77. Denmark 5,130,260 10,000 est. Jorgen Jensen 28th, Apr. 16-19, L 0.9 (1987); none 
(Chairman, to 1987 
April 1987) 
Ole Sohn 
(Chairman) 


“The PDPA claims a total of 185,000 members and candidate members. See Radio Kabul, Oct. 18, 1987, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 


Daily Report: Near East & South Asia (Washington, DC), Oct. 23, 1987, p. 33. 


“The pro-Moscow PAGS is not mentioned in the Algeria section of V. V. Zagladin and G. A. Kiselev, Eds., Politicheskiye Partii: Spravochnik (Political Parties: 
A Handbook), Moscow, |zdatel'stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1986, p. 219. The party does apparently continue to operate through various mass organizations of 


the ruling National Liberation Front. 
“Excludes the population of East Jerusalem and the West Bank. 
‘The party claims a membership of 30,000. 
‘Includes the populaton of East Jerusalem, Gaza, Jordan, and the West Bank. 
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Western Europe* 


78. Finland (SKP) 


(SKP-Y) 


79. France 
80. Germany (West) 
81. Great Brit. (CPGB) 
(NCPB) 
82. Greece (KKE) 
(E.AR) 
83. Iceland (AB) 
84. Ireland 
85. Italy 
86. Luxembourg 
87. Malta 
| 88. Netherlands 
E 89. Norway (NKP) 
(AKP) 
90. Portugal 


| 91. San Marino 
| 92. Spain (PCE) 


(PCPE) 


(PTE-UC) 


Mid-1987 
population” 


4,939,880 


55,596,030 
60,989,4197 


56,845,195 


9,987,787 


244,676 
3,534,533 
57,350,850 
366,127 
344,479 
14,641,554 


4,178,545 


10,314,727 


22,791 
39,000,804 


Party 
membership 


20,000 claimed 


16,663 claimed 


604,282 claimed 
40,000 est. 

9,700 est. 

No current data 
42,000 est. 

No current data 
3,000 est. 

500 est. 

1,505,000 claimed 
600 est. 

300 est. 

12,000 est.°° 
5,500 est. 

10,000 est. 
200,000 + claimed 


1,200 claimed 
60,000 est. 


25,500 est. 


14,000 est. 


Problems of Communism Jan-Feb 1988 


Party Last 
leader® congress 
Arvo Aalto 21st, June 12-15, 
(Chairman) 1987 
Jouko Kajanoja 1st, June 5-7, 
(General Secretary) 1987 
Taisto Sinisalo 
(Chairman) 
Georges Marchais 26th, Dec. 2-6, 
1987 
Herbert Mies 8th, May 2-4, 
(Chairman) 1986 
Gordon McLennan 40th, Nov. 14-18, 
1987 
Eric Trevett 5th, Nov. 23-24, 
1985 
Kharilaos Florakis 12th, May 12-16, 
(First Secretary) 1987 


Founding Congress, 
Apr. 24-26, 1987°4 
Biennial Cong., 
Nov. 7-10, 1987 


Leonidas Kyrkos 


Olafur Ragnar 
Grimsson (Chair.) 


James Stewart 19th, Jan. 31— 
Feb. 2, 1986 
Alessandro Natta 17th, Apr. 9-13, 
1986 
René Urbany 24th, Feb. 4-5, 
(Chairman) 1984 
Anthony Vassallo Extraord., 
May 18-25, 1984 
Elli Izeboud 30th, Nov. 29— 
(Chairman) Dec. 2, 1986 
Kaare Andre Nilsen 19th, Apr. 23-26, 
(Chairman) 1987 
Kjersti Ericsson 3rd (or 4th), 
(Chairman) Dec. 1984 
Alvaro Cunhal 11th Extraord., 
Feb. 2-6, 1986 


Gilberto Ghiotti 11th, Jan 27, 1986 
Gerardo Iglesias 11th, Dec. 14-18, 
1983 
Juan Ramos 2nd, Apr. 25-27, 
(Secretary Gen.) 1987 
Ignacio Gallegos 
(Chairman) 
Adolfo Pinedo 1st, Feb. 8, 
Santiago Carrillo 1987 
(Chairman) 


Legal 
status 


L 


Percent of vote 
last elect. (date); 
seats in legis. 


9.4 (1987); 16 of 200 
to SKDL Front 
(11 to SKP) 

4.3 (1987); 4 of 200 


9.8 (1986); 35 of 577 

0.5 (1987); none for 
“Peace List” 

0.1 (1987); none 

No data 

9.9 (1985); 13 of 300 

1.8 (1985); none? 

13.2 (1987); 8 of 63 

— (1987); none 

26.6 (1987); 177 of 
630 

4.9 (1984); 2 of 64 

0.08 (1987); none 

0.6 (1986); none 

0.2 (1985); none 

— (1985); none 

11 (1987); 30 of 
250 to United Peop. 
Alliance coal. 

24.3 (1983); 15 of 60 

4.6 (1986); 7 of 350 
United Left 
Coalition®® 

4.6 (1986): 7 of 350 
United Left 


Coalition®® 


1.2 (1986); none 


“Including West Berlin. 


The E.AR is the most significant successor to the KKE-Interior (KKE-I), which split at its April 1987 congress; the smaller faction is the KKE Renovating Left 


of Giannis Banias. 


he vote was for the pre-split KKE-I. 


“Malta Office of Statistics. 


he party claims 27,000 members. 
The vote and seat figures are combined totals for the two parties, which participated in the elections through the United Left Coalition. 
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Mid-1987 Party Party Last Legal last elect. (date); 
Western Europe population? membership leader® congress status seats in legis. 
93. Sweden (VPK) 8,383,026 17,800 claimed Lars Werner 28th, May 23-27, L 5.4 (1985); 19 of 
(Chairman) 1987 349 
(APK) 5,000 claimed Rolf Hagel 28th, Nov. 7, L  (1985);none" 
(Chairman) 1986 
94. Switzerland 6,572,739 4,500 est. Armand Magnin 13th, Feb. 27— L —(1987); none | 
(PdAS) (until March) Mar. 1, 1987 | 
Jean Spielman 
95. Turkey 52,987,778 Negligible Haydar Kutlu 5th, autumn 1983 QO (1987) 7 
96. West Berlin (SEW) 7,000 claimed Horst Schmitt 8th, May 15-17, L 0.6 (1985); none 


(Chairman) 1987 
OO — — sss 
"The APK withdrew from contention one month prior to the 1985 election in order not to split the socialist vote. In 1982, the party won 0.1 percent of the vote and no © 
seats. 


LEGEND OF ACRONYMS 

AB People’s Alliance PdA Party of Labor 
AKEL Progressive Party of the Working People PDK Party of Democracy of Kampuchea (former 
AKP Workers’ Communist Party Khmer Rouge, also known as the Kampu- 
APK Communist Workers’ Party chean Communist Party—KCP) 
CPA Communist Party of Australia PdP People’s Party 
CPGB Communist Party of Great Britain PDPA People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
CPI Communist Party of India PGT Guatemalan Party of Labor 
CPM Communist Party of Malaya PIT Independence and Labor Party 
CPM Communist Party (Marxist) of India PKP Philippine Communist Party 
CPNZ Communist Party of New Zealand PMS Mexican Socialist Party 
CPP/NPA Communist Party of the Philippines/New PPC Costa Rican People’s Party 

People’s Army PPP People’s Progressive Party 
CPS Communist Party of Suriname PPS Party of Progress and Socialism 
E.AR Greek Left PPSh Albanian Party of Labor 
FSLN Sandinista Front for National Liberation PRPB People’s Revolutionary Party of Benin 
FRELIMO Front for the Liberation of Mozambique PSN Socialist Party of Nicaragua 
KKE Greek Communist Party PTE-UC Workers’ Party of Spain-Communist Unity 
KPRP Kampuchean People’s Revolutionary Party PUCH Unified Party of Haitian Communists 
KWP Korean Workers’ Party PVP Popular Vanguard Party 
LCP Lebanese Communist Party PZPR Polish United Workers’ Party 
LPRP Lao People’s Revolutionary Party SED Socialist Unity Party 
MBPM Maurice Bishop Patriotic Movement SEW Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin 
MCP Malaysian Communist Party SKJ League of Communists of Yugoslavia 
MPLA-PT Popular Movement for the Liberation of SKP Finnish Communist Party 

Angola-Party of Labor SKP-Y Finnish Communist Party-Unity 
MPRP Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party SPA Socialist Party of Australia 
MSzMP Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party SUP Socialist Unity Party 
NCPB New Communist Party of Britain SWPP Socialist Working People's Party 
NDP National Democratic Party VPK Left Party Communists 
NKP Norwegian Communist Party WPE Workers’ Party of Ethiopia 
NLF/B National Liberation Front/Bahrain WPJ Workers’ Party of Jamaica 
OCAL Organization of Communist Action of Lebanon YSP Yemen Socialist Party 
PAGS Socialist Vanguard Party ZANU-PF Zimbabwe African National Union-Patriotic 
PCE Communist Party of Spain Front 
PCPE Communist Party of the Peoples of Spain 25 FM 25 February Unity Movement 
PCT Congolese Labor Party 
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Eastern Europe and the USSR. After the CPSU an- 


nounced that it would convene its 19th national con- 


ference in the summer of 1988, five East European 
tuling parties scheduled their own special confer- 
ences for dates between the end of 1987 and June 
1988.°' The first such gathering, in Bucharest during 
December 14—16, 1987, was devoted to the “new stage 
of building socialism” and the “advance toward com- 
munism.” The remaining meetings scheduled are in 
Bulgaria (opening January 28, 1988), Hungary (in the 
first half of 1988), Yugoslavia (in March 1988), and Po- 
land (in mid-1988). Neither the East German nor the 
Czechoslovak communists have mentioned a special 
conference as of this writing. 

The Albanian Party of Labor (APL) continued to ex- 
periment with a limited domestic reform. Centralization 
of the economy was reduced slightly, and local mana- 
gerial authority was somewhat increased.°* Otherwise, 
cultural stagnation continued despite some effort to re- 


| lax the general atmosphere. The Albanian national elec- 
| tion on February 1, 1987, reportedly registered 100 per- 
| Cent participation, a world record. 


APL leader Ramiz Alia expanded contacts with other 
countries. The foreign minister of Greece lifted the state 
of war with Albania and signed eight agreements at Tira- 
na in August; West Germany established diplomatic re- 
lations in October and the premier of Bavaria traveled to 
Albania with aloan agreement; and the Albanian regime 


accepted an invitation to attend a Balkan conference, to 


be held during February 1988. There were no contacts 


with either the Soviet Union or the United States, al- 
though Albania did send a delegation to a meeting of a 
Soviet front organization, the International Federation of 
Resistance Movements, held in May in Athens.® Rela- 


q 


tions with Yugoslavia continue to be rancorous over the 


position of Albanians in the Yugoslav region of Kosovo. 


Bulgariahas imitated, atleast onthe surface, the Sovi- 
et examples of openness and economic restructuring 
more closely than has any other East European client 
state. Campaigns against alcoholism and corruption 
were followed by a reorganization of the government. 


No relaxation occurred, however, in regime treatment of 
those ethnic Turks who refused to become Bulgarized 


and change their names. 


Vladimir V. Kusin, “Communist Parties to Hold Special Conferences,” 
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Leading Bulgarian communists, especially General 
Secretary Todor Zhivkov (75), visited Moscow frequent- 
ly. They all emphasized full support for USSR foreign 
policies. Zhivkov also made a week-long trip during 
May to China, which seemed to be part of the continuing 
East European rapprochement with that country. An ob- 
jective fostered by the Soviet Union—a nuclear- and 
chemical-free zone in the Balkans—received endorse- 
ment by the Greek prime minister during a visit to Sofia 
in July.©° 

Gorbachev visited Czechoslovakia in April and ap- 
parently nudged its cautious leadership toward eco- 
nomic reform. By July, the Prague regime had begun 
issuing draft laws on changes for industry, agriculture, 
and cooperatives. Toward the end of the year, Gustav 
Husak (almost 75) retired, and Milos Jakes (66) re- 
placed him as party general secretary.©° One of the 
top collaborators with the Soviet Union during the Au- 
gust 1968 invasion of his country, Jakes subsequently 
directed a purge that expelled half a million communists 
from the party. 

The aging Erich Honecker (75) continues to rule the 
German Democratic Republic, with no designated heir 
apparent. He presides over the most successful econo- 
my inthe bloc, although a chronic energy shortage may 
affect this status in the future. Much of East Germany’s 
success is due to financial support coming from the 
Federal Republic of Germany (FRG). Honecker made a 
five-day visit during September to the FRG, including 
his birthplace in the Saarland. During the visit Honecker 
strongly reiterated the “two-state” view of Germany, but 
the communiqué issued at the conclusion of his visit 
mentioned establishment of an economic commission 
for closer contact between small- and medium-sized 
enterprises in the two countries.®” 

Until recently, Hungary under Janos Kadar (75) had 
proceeded farther than any other Soviet client-state in 
market-oriented economic reforms. Indeed, the Hun- 
garian economic model has been praised in both Mos- 
cow and Beijing. However, the Hungarian reform, which 
dates back to 1968, appears to have run out of steam. 
At the end of June 1987, a new prime minister, Karoly 
Grosz (57), began an effort to stabilize the faltering 
economy, which experienced inflation of 15 percent 
and carries the highest per capita foreign debt in the 


®4Amnesty International, Bulgaria: Continuing Human Rights Abuses 
Against Ethnic Turks, London, July 1987. 

©°British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC), Current Affairs Research & 
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bloc.®® The government has opted for reducing imports 
from the West and lowering the standard of living; the 
state budget for 1988 includes drastic cuts in govern- 
ment subsidies. The period of stabilization is expected 
to last three to six years, to be followed by 10 to 15 years 
of full development.®? Bonn offered Hungary 1 billion 
DM in credits in October. Kadar visited Brussels in an 
attempt to obtain a trade agreement with the European 
Economic Community. 

Poland is also engaged in a “second stage” eco- 
nomic reform, begun with a reorganization of the central 
government in October 1987. In the following month, 
only two-thirds of all registered voters took part in a 
referendum on regime reform proposals. Of those who 
voted, some 44 percent supported the new economic 
policies; and 46 percent, the official plans for liberaliza- 
tion—i.e., both failed to win the required simple majority. 
Ignoring public opinion, the regime announced that 
prices would be increased from 40 to 200 percent in 
1988, to be offset in part by a 20 percent pay raise.” 

Poland's party and state leader, General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski (63), scored a success when the United 
States lifted all economic sanctions against his country 
early in 1987. Poland’s US$37 billion foreign debt is the 
largest of any East European country. US Vice President 
George Bush paid a visit during September, and an 
American ambassador was appointed to Warsaw. Mos- 
cow accorded Jaruzelski a position of honor atop the 
Lenin mausoleum monument at the traditional Revolu- 
tion Day parade in Red Square.’' 

Ceausescu celebrated his 69th birthday in Janu- 
ary 1987 amidst a cult of personality unknown anywhere 
else in the communist world except perhaps in North 
Korea. The Ceausescu family seems to run Romania, 
with wife Elena in charge of appointing key personnel: 
son Nicu serving as party first secretary for Sibiu Coun- 
ty; brother Nicolae A., as head of cadres for the interior 
(police) ministry; and brother lon, as first deputy chair- 
man of the State Planning Committee. When Gorbachev 
visited Bucharest in May, he criticized Brezhnev-era 
“nepotism” in the Soviet Union,” perhaps implying a 
parallel with Romania. 

Romania's county first secretaries and government 
Officials continued to be rotated, in order to prevent 


®8Alfred Reisch, “Hungary,” in “Eastern Europe in 1987,” loc. cit., 
pp. 25-26. 

®°Magyar hirlap (Budapest), Aug. 20, 1987, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Aug. 27, 
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them from building any power base. Several thousand — 
workers ransacked the city hall in Brasov to protest 
harsh living conditions. Arrests broke up the demon- 
strations. Before the end of the year, half of the profit- 
sharing fund was paid out in advance to workers.’° 

In Yugoslavia, nearly 1,500 strikes, involving approxi- 
mately 250,000 workers, took place during the first 50 | 
weeks of 1987. Inflation reached 164 percent by De- 
cember. A revised bankruptcy law went into effect at 
mid-year, and the unemployment rate of 20 percent was 
expected to increase once some 200 unprofitable firms 
are permanently shut down.’* The ruling League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia continued to lose working- | 
class and youthful members. Purges and forced resig- | 
nations of party leaders could not reverse the deteriora- 
tion. Payments on a US$20 billion foreign currency debt 
are being postponed. According to a Tito-era finance - 
minister, the country is in a virtual state of “civil war’ i.e., | 
law and order has broken down.’° 

In the Soviet Union, Dinmukhamed Kunayev (75), 
whose ouster as Kazakhstan party leader and re- 
placement by an ethnic Russian had triggered Decem- 
ber 1986 rioting, lost his Politburo seat in January 1987. 
At the same Central Committee plenum, Aleksandr Ya- 
kovlev (64) became a candidate Politburo member, | 
and Brezhnev holdover Mikhail Zimyanin (72) was re- 
moved as secretary for culture. Two new secretaries | 
were added: Nikolay Slyun’kov (58), a protégé of Pre- 
mier Nikolay Ryzhkov, will direct economic planning; 
and Gorbachev's former law school classsmate, Anato- 
liy Luk’yanov (56), will supervise the administrative or- 
gans department.’© 

At the June 1987 CC plenum, Yakovlev and Slyun’kov 
were both promoted from candidate to full membership 
on the Politburo, as was agriculture boss Viktor Niko- | 
nov (58), who did not have a preliminary tour as candi- 
date member. Army General Dimitriy Yazov (63), who 
had replaced Marshal Sergey Sokolov the previous 
month as defense minister, also became a candidate 
Politburo member. All except Slyun’kov are clients of 
CPSU General Secretary Gorbachev. The Politburo 
reached a membership of 14.77 

Geydar Aliyev (64), reportedly an opponent of Gorba- 
chev’s, retired from the Politburo at its fall plenum.”® 
However, the most dramatic development concerned 
Boris Yel’tsin (56), who expressed strong opposition to 


’8The New York Times, Nov. 22, 1987; Scinteia, Dec. 12, 1987. 
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he slow pace of perestroyka. According to Luk’yanov, 
el’tsin also asked to be relieved of his positions.’? No- 
ember 11, 1987, Yel’tsin was fired as Moscow party 
hief, and a week later was appointed deputy chairman 
of the USSR State Committee for Construction.®° A con- 
istent supporter of the General Secretary, Lev Zaykov 
(64), took over the Moscow position. 

By the end of 1987, it appeared that Gorbachev had 
been able to strengthen his control over both the Polit- 
buro and Secretariat as well as to move his closest asso- 

iate, Yakovlev, into the third-ranking position, after un- 
official “second secretary” Yegor Ligachev (67). All of 
his places Gorbachev in an advantageous position for 
he national party conference which is scheduled to 
open June 28, 1988, in Moscow. 


Western Europe. Auspicious prospects for the re- 
gion’s communist parties at the beginning of this de- 
ade have steadily deteriorated. Cohesion has been 
replaced with internal strife in many parties as they 
struggle to find their future role in society at a time when 
“the idea of socialism” is fading in appeal.®' The local 
communist parties face a dilemma as they seek to retain 
support among working-class constituents. The parties 
must “either reassert their traditional philosophy, at the 
risk of losing more support, or move toward the social 
democratic center, at the risk of losing their identity.”°° 
Only 11 of Western Europe’s 23 communist parties 
found themselves in parliaments as 1987 ended. The 
party in Cyprus won 27.4 percent of the vote in the most 
recentelections, followed closely by the Italian Commu- 
nist Party, at 26.6 percent. The others included San Ma- 
rino (24.3), Iceland (13.2), Portugal (10.0), Greece (9.9), 
France (9.8), Finland (9.4), Sweden (5.4), Spain (5.8 for 
all factions), and Luxembourg (4.9). Except in San Mari- 
no, party members held nocabinet posts. The 12 parties 
without seats received between 0.03 (Great Britain) and 
1.2 (Belgium) percent of the vote in the most recent na- 
tional election. 

Communists in Italy, Belgium, Denmark, West Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Sweden have advocated cre- 
ation of a “Euroleft.” Gianni Cervetti, a member of the 
Italian (PCl) leadership, defined the concept as follows: 


We see the Euroleft as a composite entity comprising, 
first and foremost, the traditional parties of the working 
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class and democratic movement with all their differ- 
ences and in all their diversity, as well as other major 
movements—trade union, cooperative, peace, envi- 
ronmentalist, and women’s—together with the youth as- 
sociations and cultural organizations.®? 


The French party seems headed in a different direc- 
tion, although in an effort to restore unity to the move- 
ment, party chairman Georges Marchais announced 
that he would not run in the May 1988 presidential elec- 
tions. The party continues to be torn by strife. Dis- 
affected functionaries—including at least one former 
government minister and several Central Committee 
members—finally resigned from the party or from of- 
fices they held, many of them rallying to an alternative 
communist presidential candidate, Pierre Juquin. Mar- 
chais and Politburo ‘‘conservatives” forced Juquin’s ex- 
pulsion from the party in December, at almost the same 
time that the 26th PCF Congress met to reelect all its 
Politburo members, accord Marchais a seventh term as 
general secretary, and endorse his hand-picked 
choice, Central Committee Secretary Andre Lajoinie, as 
the party's official presidential standard bearer. The 
party leadership persistently deflected demands for 
open debate from self-styled ‘“‘renovateurs” by empha- 
sizing party unity. L’Humanité director and Politburo 
member Roland Leroy attacked dissidents for failing to 
observe the rules of democratic centralism.% 

The Spanish Communist Party (PCE), under the leaa- 
ership of Gerardo Iglesias, has attempted to heal inter- 
nal party friction. Despite these efforts, the Spanish 
communist movement remains one of the most divided 
in Europe, fragmented into three main parties. Pro-Sovi- 
et dissidents led by Ignacio Gallego form a second 
group, the Communist Party of the Peoples of Spain 
(PCPE). The third group, led by Santiago Carrillo, was 
initially called the Board for Communist Unity, but 
changed its name to the Workers’ Party of Spain-Com- 
munist Unity (PTE-UC) in 1987. Although Iglesias de- 
clared the party crisis over in September,®° it was also 
announced that the major topic for discussion at the 
PCE’s 12th Congress, scheduled for February 1988, 
would be reunification of allcommunist groups in Spain. 

In Portugal, Alvaro Cunhal has served as general sec- 
retary of the communist party (PCP) for almost 27 years. 
Under its aging leadership, the PCP remains one of the 
most Stalinist, pro-Soviet movements in Western Eu- 
rope. It will convene its 12th Congress in March 1988. 
Parliamentary elections in July 1987 gave the PCP (in 
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coalition with “many independent democrats”) only 
10 percent of the vote, a drop from more than 15 per- 
cent two years earlier. Cunhal justified the party’s rela- 
tive isolation from other political parties by explaining 
that the communists “resolutely defend the interests of 
workers... against capitalist exploitation.”®° Portu- 
gal’s voters apparently did not agree. 

The San Marino party, like other groups on the island, 
is an extension of its mainland Italian counterpart. It 
holds one-fourth of the seats in parliament. The Commu- 
nist Party of Malta (CPM) participated in its first ever 
general election during May 1987. Out of 236, 169 bal- 
lots cast, the movement received only 119, and its lead- 
er Anthony Vassallo won just 13 votes. Pro-Soviet in ori- 
entation, the CPM plays a marginal role in political life, 
but maintains extensive contacts with other communist 
parties throughout Europe and with the CPSU. 

The Progressive Party of the Working People (AKEL) 
in Cyprus is supported primarily by the Greek Cypriot 
majority, which comprises approximately 80 percent of 
the island’s population; it is proscribed by the Turkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus. Party leadership remains 
in the hands of Ezekias Papaioannou (79), who has 
served as general secretary for almost 40 years; the av- 
erage age of the leadership exceeds 65. Despite this 
aging leadership, AKEL received 32.5 percent of the 
vote in the municipal elections of May 1987, gaining 
mayoral office in nine of the 18 cities on the southern part 
of the island. AKEL announced at mid-year that it in- 
tends to support the independent candidacy of Yeor- 
yios Vasiliou in elections in early 1988. 

In Greece, the communist movement remains divid- 
ed between pro-Soviet and Eurocommunist par- 
ties—the Greek Communist Party (KKE) and the Greek 
Left (E.AR). The latter is the more prominent of the two 
groups that emerged from a split in the KKE-Interior in 
1986; it is led by Leonidas Kyrkos. The minority remnant 
of the KKE-I, under Giannis Banias, forms a third group, 
with the designation of ““KKE-Interior/Renovating Left.” 

The KKE is headed by Kharilaos Florakis. Its poli- 
cy views have often paralleled those of Andreas Pa- 
pandreou’s governing Panhellenic Socialist Movement 
(PASOK), although KKE is more vehemently anti-Ameri- 
can and openly opposes the presence of US military 
bases in Greece. In addition, it rejects austerity mea- 
sures designed to strengthen the economy. KKE is 
plagued by a generational gap between the leadership 
and younger members. Declarations at its 12th Con- 
gress in May called for compromise and cooperation 
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among “democratic and progressive forces” of the Left.| 

The Communist Party of Great Britain (CPGB) contin: 
ued to decline, membership having dropped by 50 per- 
cent since 1980. Its influence is exercised primarily, 
through the trade union movement, but this too is dimin- 
ishing. Party leader Gordon McLennan argues tha’ 
“Marx's classical working class . . . is a declining mi-. 
nority. If Britain’s communist party is to survive . . . it) 
must adapt and seek support among a broader range of 
interest groups.”°” | 

The communist parties of Belgium, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg played marginal roles ir 
the political affairs of their respective countries. In antici- 
pation of December 1987 national elections, the Bel- 
gian Communist Party (PCB) sought to broaden its base. 
of support by declaring that regional economic differ- 
ences would require varying approaches in Flanders, 
Brussels, and Wallonia, but within the framework of a 
federalized party structure. These efforts did not pro- 
duce measurable election successes, and the PCB's 
poor performance at the polls foreshadowed continued 
stagnation for 1988. | 

Jergen Jensen, chairman of the Communist Party of 
Denmark (DKP) died on the eve of the 28th DKP Con-| 
gress in April 1987; his successor is 32-year-old Ole: 
Sohn. The party received less than 1 percent of the vote: 
in September parliamentary elections; it has not been} 
represented in parliament since 1979, when its vote fell! 
below the 2 percent minimum required for proportional) 
representation. In Luxembourg, the movement remains: 
under control of the Urbany family which founded it. 
René Urbany (60) continues to follow a strongly pro-So-| 
viet line. 

In Iceland, the communist-dominated People’s Allli-? 
ance (AB), which has participated in coalition govern-| 
ments on a regular basis, suffered its second straight’ 
setback in national elections in April 1987, despite a’ 
strong showing in the previous year’s local balloting. 
The AB lost 4 percent of the vote and two of its seats in’ 
an expanded parliament. The party chairman resigned| 
and was replaced by Olafur Ragnar Grimsson, a politi-| 
cal scientist at the University of Iceland. 

The Communist Party of Norway (NKP) competes for 
popular support with several other leftist groups, espe- 
cially the Socialist Left Party (SV). The NKP chairman 
endorses the SV idea of a united front for all left-wing 
parties in the country as well as joint election lists. 
Yet the NKP remains one of the weakest communist or- 
ganizations in Western Europe, with no representation” 
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in parliament and few prospects for increasing its politi- 
cal support. The party remains staunchly pro-Soviet 
and Stalinist. At its 19th Congress in April 1987, the 
NKP adopted a new program which reaffirmed adher- 
ence to Marxism-Leninism and “proletarian internation- 
alism,’ at a time when many of its West European coun- 
lerparts were seeking to de-emphasize ideology and 
broaden their electoral base by endorsing the “Euroleft”’ 
concept. 

The Finnish Communist Party (SKP) suffers from fac- 
a strife, which, according to chairman Arvo Aalto, 


s alienated 150,000 supporters and 20,000 party 

embers. In March 1987 national elections, the SKP 
Saw its share of the vote decline 4.6 percent and its par- 
danas representation drop to 11. The Stalinist fac- 
ion has adopted the name Finnish Communist Party- 
i (SKP-Y) and held its first congress in June. This 
action picked up the bulk of the SKP votes, but won only 
4 seats. Neither of the two parties’ leaders was elected 
0 parliament. 
_ At the SKP-Y congress, differences developed over 
who should be supported in the 1988 presidential elec- 
ion and whether the party should stop claiming to be the 
egitimate SKP. Taisto Sinisalo was elected chairman 
and proposed Jouko Kajanoja, secretary general, as 
residential candidate. The 21st SKP Congress was 
1eld the following week, with Aalto reelected chairman. 
wenty of the 50 members of the Central Committee 
CC) were newcomers; the average age of the CC is 43, 
ditincludes 22 women. The SKP’s new programis re- 
jarded as Eurocommunist or Euroleft in nature, both in 
S description of Finnish socialism and in its dissocia- 
ion from the CPSU.®® Despite efforts by both factions to 
prove their popular image, they remain outside the 
ainstream of political life. 
~The Communist Party of Austria (KPO) and Switzer- 
nd’s Party of Labor (PdA) occupy roles of negligible 
mportance. The KPO, which is not represented in the 
strian parliament, is pro-Soviet and adapts its do- 
nestic and foreign policy positions to those of the 
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CPSU. Throughout 1987, party chairman Franz Muhri 
extolled the virtues of glasnost’ and condemned Aus- 
tria’s coalition government as pro-capitalist. The PdA 
received less than one percent of the vote in 1987 na- 
tional elections and failed to elect any deputies. Also a 
pro-Soviet movement, it has long lacked significant 
support among younger voters. At a 13th Congress, the 
PdA sought to rejuvenate its leadership by electing 
Jean Spielmann (43) general secretary. Almost two- 
fifths of the members in the new Central Committee are 
under 40, another one-fourth, between 40 and 50. 

The Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin (SEW) never 
has had any representation in the city’s parliament. It 
is dependent financially on the communists in East Ger- 
many and mirrors their positions. 

The [West] German Communist Party (DKP) also has 
never been represented in parliament, and received 
only 0.5 percent of the vote in the January 1987 national 
elections. The party’s loyalty to the East German SED 
and the CPSU reduces its electoral appeal—both DKP 
leader Herbert Mies and SED chief Erich Honecker were 
awarded a Lenin Peace Prize for 1987 in Moscow. The 
policies of Gorbachev are causing problems for the 
DKP. According to party author Erasmus Schofer, the 
party rank and file—long restless over the “lack of pos- 
sibilities for intra-party influence and participation’ 
—have embraced Gorbachev's call for glasnost’.®9 
Yet both the DKP and the SED are seeking to control, if 
not dampen the enthusiasm caused by the “strong im- 
pulses’ coming from Moscow. Mies cautioned that ina 
capitalist country like West Germany, “there can be no 
imitation of the Soviet approach” and that one must not 
“reduce the splendid history of the Soviet Union. . . to 
economic and moral problems... .”%° 
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THE YEAR 1987 stands out as one in which the Soviet 
Union seems to have become less concerned with con- 
cealing its domination of the activities of the interna- 
tional front organizations—groups formed to unite com- 
munists with persons of other political persuasions for 
the purpose of lending support and thereby strength 
and respectability to Soviet foreign policy initiatives. 
The fronts themselves fall along a spectrum that varies 
by the degree of communist affiliation (for a listing of the 
fronts and their top leaders, see Table 1). They range 
from such organizations as the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU), a plurality of whose affiliates are 
outright communist organizations, to the World Peace 
Council (WPC), whose leadership organs have a fairly 
good balance among communists, socialists, “revolu- 
tionary democrats,” and “independents,” to the basi- 
cally noncommunist Christian Peace Conference 
(CPC). Moscow's main objectives in activities involving 
the fronts seemed to be to maintain tighter control, save 
money in front operations, and exercise more direct in- 
fluence. This was evidenced not only in concrete terms 
by the personnel active at front meetings and the sites 
chosen for such gatherings, but also by the way that in- 
ternational front themes shifted during the year in con- 
sonance with changing Soviet priorities. 


Organization and control. As pointed out in an earlier 
article, ' the International Department (ID) of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
exercises control over the fronts through the Soviet na- 
tional affiliate of each respective front. It usually relies on 
a representative of the Soviet body at a given front’s in- 


Wallace Spaulding, a Colonel in the USAR (ret.), is a 
Washington-based observer of international commu- 
nist affairs. The present article is a slightly revised ver- 
sion of Col. Spaulding’s contribution to the Yearbook 
on International Communist Affairs, 1987, forthcoming 
from Hoover Institution Press, Stanford, CA. 
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ternational headquarters—most often a member of the’ 
secretariat, but occasionally a vice president. Front un- 
dertakings are also coordinated at periodic joint meet- 


i 
i 


| 


ings of front leaderships, the last such meeting being 
hosted by the WFTU in Prague in September 1987.2 


Then, too, there is extensive overlapping in the member-| 
ship of the leading bodies of the individual fronts, partic- 
ularly between the leadership of the WPC—the largest 


| 


and most important of the fronts—and that of other§ 


fronts. 


Finally, there is the coordination provided by the Sovi- 


et-controlled theoretical journal of the international com-# 


munist movement, World Marxist Review, through its) 
Problems of Peace and Democratic Movements Com- 
mission.° For example, the July 1987 issue of WMR 
notes a Prague seminar (no date given) held by this: 
commission on “Developments of the Peace Movement 
in the 1980's and the Communists,” as well as a May, 
1987 symposium sponsored by WMA, also in Prague, 


] 


on ‘The October Revolution and the Main Problems of # 


Our Age.” The latter was attended by representatives of 
the WPC, the WFTU, the Women’s International Demo- 


cratic Federation (WIDF), the World Federation of Dem- 


| 


ocratic Youth (WFDY), the Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidari- 


ty Organization (AAPSO), and the International Union of 
Students (|US)—groups previously judged by the au- 


thor to be the six most important international commu- § 


nist fronts*—as well as by delegations from 51 commu- - 


nist and four “revolutionary-democratic” parties. 


‘Wallace Spaulding, “Communist Fronts in 1986,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), March-April 1987, pp. 57-68; and idem, 
“International Communist Organizations,” in Richard F. Staar, Ed., 1987 


Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution 


Press, 1987, pp. 403-09. 

2CPC Information (Prague), Sept. 30, 1987. 

8Wallace Spaulding, “New Head, Old ‘Problems of Peace and 
Socialism’,” Problems of Communism, November-December 1982, 
pp. 57-62. 

‘Wallace Spaulding, “International Communist Organizations,” in 
Richard F. Staar, 1984 Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, Stanford, 
CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1984, pp. 427-31. 
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Table 1: Major International Communist Front Organizations 


Organization 
(President; secretary-general) 


Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organization (AAPSO) 

(Murad Ghalib; Nuri Abd-al-Razzaq Husayn) 
Asian Buddhist Conference for Peace (ABCP) 

(Kharkhuu Gaadan; G. Lubsan Tseren) 

Berlin Conference of European Catholics (BCEC) 

(Vacant; not applicable) 

hristian Peace Conference (CPC) 

(Karoly Toth; Lubomir Mirejovsky) 
nternational Association of Democratic Lawyers (IADL) 

(Joe Nordmann; Amar Bentoumi) 
nternational Federation of Resistance Movements (FIR) 

(Arialdo Banfi; Alix Lhote) 
nternational Institute for Peace (IIP) 

(Georg Fuchs; not applicable) 
nternational Organization of Journalists (lOJ) 

(Kaarle Nordenstreng; Jiri Kubka) 
nternational Radio and Television Organization (OIRT) 

(Sakari Kuru; Gennadij Codr) 
nternational Union of Students (|US) 

(Josef Scala; Georgios Michaelides) 
Irganization of Solidarity of the Peoples of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America (OSPAAL) 

(Susumu Ozaki; Rene Anillo Capote) 
Nomen’s International Democratic Federation (WIDF) 
(Freda Brown; Mirjam Vire-Tuominen) 
Norld Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) 

: (Walid Masri; Vilmos Cserveny) 
Norld Federation of Scientific Workers (WFSW) 
: (Jean-Marie Legay; Stan Davison) 
Norid Federation of Teachers’ Union (FISE) 
| (Lesturuge Ariyawansa; Gerard Montant) 
Norid Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 
(Sandor Gaspar; Ibrahim Zakariya) 
Norid Peace Council (WPC) 
(Romesh Chandra; Johannes Pakaslahti) 


—'CTK, Prague, Jan. 29, 1987. 
~2Women of the Whole World (East Berlin), No. 3, 1987, p. 14. 


_ The year 1987 witnessed an unusually large number 
9 WMR articles by front leaders (including the IUS 
dresident, the secretaries general of the WPC and of the 
nternational Organization of Journalists [!OJ], and by 
fice presidents of the WIDF, WFTU, and AAPSO). One 
nay assume that representatives of the journal also par- 
icipated in the coordinating meetings of the fronts.° 
At the end of 1986, Lumir Hanak was identified as the 
Yew Czech “executive secretary” (deputy chief editor) 
f WMA, assisting Soviet Chief Editor Aleksandr Subbo- 
in.© The other “executive secretary,” the Soviet Sergey 
[sukasov, apparently remains in place. The number of 


*See items cited in fn. 1 above. 
®Rudé Pravo (Prague), Dec. 6, 1986. 


Year Claimed 

founded Headquarters membership Affiliates © Countries 
1957 Cairo No data 87 Nodata 
1970 Ulaanbaatar No data ite) 12 
1964 East Berlin No data No data 45 
1958 Prague No data No data Ca. 80 
1946 Brussels 25,000 No data Ca. 80 
1951 Vienna 5,000,000 68 29 
1957 Vienna No data No data Nodata 
1946 Prague Ca. 250,000' No data 120+ 
1946 Prague No data No data Nodata 
1946 Prague 10,000,000 122 112 
1966 Havana No data No data Nodata 
1945 East Berlin 200,000,000 142° 124° 
1945 Budapest 150,000,000 Ca. 270 123 
1946 London 740,000 Ca. 46 70+ 
1946 East Berlin 26,000,000 124 79° 
1945 Prague Ca. 214,000,000 92 81 
1950 Helsinki No data No data 143 


3Flashes from the Trade Unions (Prague), Nov. 27, 1987. 


parties represented on the journal’s editorial council 
remains at 70. All but one of these, the “vanguard 
revolutionary-democratic” Yemen Socialist Party, are 
communist.’ 

The quarterly A/ Nahj (The Way), which appears to be 
an Arab extension or counterpart of the WMR, has be- 
come increasingly active. The WMR describes A/ Nahj 
as ‘‘the journal of the communist and workers’ parties of 
the Arab countries.’”® Another authoritative source de- 
scribes A/ Nahj as a ‘theoretical organ.” Its editor, 
Fakhri Karim, is apparently the same person as the 


) 


’World Marxist Review (Toronto—hereafter, WMR), November 1987, 
p. 2. 
Sibid., pp. 1, 162. 
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member of the Iraqi Communist Party Central Commit- 
tee of the same name.? 

Both A/ Nahj and World Marxist Review sent dele- 
gates to the July 1987 congress of the (communist) 
Party of Progress and Socialism in Morocco and 
also Co-Sponsored a symposium in Nicosia sometime 
in mid-year entitled “Religion Is for God, the Home- 
land Is for All.” The WMA also participated in a con- 
ference sponsored by A/ Nahj in Damascus on Septem- 
ber 30—October 1 entitled ‘The October Revolution and 
the Renewal of the World.’'° Neither journal, of course, 
can be considered a front inasmuch as each is officially 
communist. 


Techniques. Moscow's increasingly open control of 
front activities was evident in the frequent use of the 
Soviet capital as a meeting site. Use of Moscow as a 
venue facilitated the exercise of Soviet control, mini- 
mized the need to spend precious hard currency, and 
afforded an excuse for exploiting the dynamic and at- 
tractive Mikhail Gorbachev at front functions. 

The gatherings in 1987 would, for the most part, 
have had to have been planned in 1986 or even earli- 
er.'' Indeed, the unusually open direction exercised by 
Yuriy Zhukov at the April 1986 meeting of the WPC meet- 
ing and by Viktor Afanas’yev at the |OU’s October 1986 
Congress suggests a philosophical change—within a 
year of Gorbachev's accession to power—that stressed 
efficiency of front management at the expense of any 
semblance of front independence. '@ 

During the year there was also a relative lack of 
concern on the part of the international fronts and their 
Soviet and Cuban affiliates with how closely they were 
identified with other conferences that were designed to 
attract not only front members but also other, less com- 
mitted persons. This was evidenced by the holding of 
such gatherings back-to-back with official meetings of 
the respective fronts, a practice the fronts seemed to 
have been abandoning in 1986, when the WPC and 
WFTU, in different ways, went to great lengths to sepa- 
rate themselves from major “non-official meetings.” ' 


°Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), July 30, 1987; and /'Express (Rome), 
June 13, 1982. 

'CAl Bayane (Casablanca), July 19, 1987; WMR, August 1987, 
pp. 81-82; and ibid., November 1987, p. 162. 

"For example, Moscow had clearly been selected as the site for the 
June 1987 World Congress of Women, the largest front meeting of the year, 
and for its attendant 9th Congress of the Women's International 
Democratic Federation by the time of the March 1986 WIDF Bureau meeting. 
See ADN, East Berlin, Mar. 23, 1986. 

'?See US Department of State, Soviet Influence Activities, Washington, 
DC, 1987, pp. 1-2; and The Democratic Journalist (Prague), January 1987, 
p. 14. 

'See items cited in fn. 1 above. 


i 


By contrast, in June 1987, the World Congress of Wom‘ 
en (WCW) held in Moscow was followed immediately 
there by the 9th WIDF Congress. The WIDF presiden‘ 
served as the WCW president; the WIDF secretary gen: 
eral, as the WCW secretary; and the Soviet Women’s 
Committee president (soon to become a WIDF vice 
president), as the WCW vice president. '* In February) 
Moscow was the site of the first meeting of the Interna: 
tional Preparatory Committee of the WFDY/IUS 198 | 
World Youth Festival; in March, it hosted the lOJ Presidi- 
um Bureau meeting and the 6th Congress of the Soviet 
Union of Journalists; and in October, it hosted the 10t 
Congress of the WFTU’s Trade Union International of 
Chemical, Oil, and Allied Workers. 

International front leaders also flocked to Moscow 
during the year for meetings of Soviet national affiliates 
of the fronts. WFTU Secretary General Ibrahim Zakariya’ 
led a delegation of that organization to the 18th Con- 
gress of the (Soviet) All-Union Central Council of Trade} 
Unions in February, and it is assumed that at least the 
bulk of the WFTU's 92 affiliates were among the reported: 
188 foreign trade unions represented at that meeting. '* 
The president and secretary general of the IOJ were’ 
present at the 6th Congress of the Soviet Union of Jour- 
nalists in March, anditis assumed that the majority of the’ 
remaining IOJ top leadership was also there, since a 
meeting of that organization's Presidium Bureau was} 
scheduled to follow immediately. '© An incomplete list- 
ing of the foreign delegations to the (Soviet) Komso-| 
mol’s 20th Congress in April shows that roughly two-} 
thirds of the youth organizations represented on the} 
WFDY Bureau had sent delegates to the congress, 
grounds for suspecting that members of the WFDY top} 
leadership were also present.'” Finally, the president! 
and secretary general of AAPSO attended the Soviet’ 
Afro-Asian Committee's meeting on “The Great October! 
in the Affairs of Restructuring” held in September- 
October, and the “prominent social and political figures 
from the countries of Asia, Africa, and the Near East”! 
stated to have attended may well have included a num-| 
ber of AAPSO vice presidents. '® 

Havana was second only to Moscow as an important) 
site for meetings of the fronts during 1987. It hosted the 
second most important front meeting of the year, the! 
15th |US Congress, held just before the wider-ranging 
Havana world student conference entitled “Learning to! 


’The Women of the Whole World (East Berlin), No. 3, 1987, p. 3. 

‘Flashes from the Trade Unions (Prague), Mar. 13, 1987. 

'6/OJ Newsletter (Prague), No. 7, 1987. 

'’Komsomolskaya Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 16-17, 1987; and WFDY 
News (Budapest), No. 11-12, 1986, for a listing of the affiliations of Bureau 
members. 

'8Komsomolskaya Pravda, Oct. 1, 1987. 


ork Together for a Better Future” in November. Anoth- 
er back-to-back combination in the Cuban capital was 
ihe April meeting of Youth Organizations of Latin Ameri- 
a and the Caribbean and the 5th Congress of the Com- 
unist Youth of Cuba, which immediately preceded it. 
ay saw two more international front meetings in Ha- 
ana: the 33rd Congress of the International Radio and 
elevision Organization (OIRT) and the annual confer- 
ence of the Christian Peace Conference (CPC) in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 
Back-to-back meetings involving international front 
activity were also held in other cities. These _in- 
luded the |US Executive Committee meeting and the 
US/UNESCO International Student Round Table on 
The Role of the University in the Development of Soci- 
pty’ in Addis Ababa in January; the “Education for 
Peace’ conference and the FISE Administrative Com- 
ittee meeting in Athens in May; the 13th Mongolian 
rade Union Congress and the “Peace, Development, 
and Hope of Working People in Asia and the Pacific” 
onference in Ulaanbaatar in May; the meeting of Latin 
American WPC affiliates in Guayaquil and the Latin 
American Human Rights seminar in nearby Quito in 
ay; and the Asia-Pacific Student Peace meeting and 
he |US-ESCAP student seminar at Ulaanbaatar in June. 
During the year, Moscow and its fronts were active in 
pther sectors somewhat outside the scope of the tradi- 
ional fronts and their affiliates. Three cases, all re-runs 
f successful earlier attempts, might be cited. First, by 
parly 1987, a “Copenhagen Framework for Peace and 
Disarmament” had apparently been set up as a follow- 
p to the October 1986 World Congress Devoted to the 
niernational Year of Peace, even though the Danish 
press had gone to great lengths to point out the latter 
neeting’s Soviet and WPC connections. '? This Copen- 
Magen Framework parallels the International Liaison 
Orum of Peace Forces, which had been set up to con- 
nue the work of the 1973 Moscow World Congress of 
?eace Forces and which has been involved in organiz- 

g the wide-ranging ‘Vienna Dialogues” held every few 

fears. 

Second, ameeting of nearly 1,000 important “person- 
lities” under the slogan of “For a Nuclear-Free World, 
or the Survival of Humanity” was held in February 1987. 

had even less connection with any known front, but 
was held in Moscow, was addressed by Gorbachev, 
nd did have the top CPC leadership participate in its 
ubdivision dealing with religious “personalities."*° The 


"Foreign Report (London), Feb. 5, 1987; also items cited in fn. 1 above. 
2°CPC Information (Prague), Mar. 10, 1987; and US Department of 
tate, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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parallel here was with the July-August 1985 meeting in 
Havana of over 1,000 ‘personalities’ outside the normal 
front framework to discuss the Latin American foreign 
debt, a gathering addressed by Fidel Castro.' 

Finally, a group of Soviet and American lawyers, out- 
side the IADL framework, met in New York in August to 
form an International Organization of Lawyers Against 
Nuclear War.** This group evokes the parallel Interna- 
tional Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War 
(IPPNW), which was started in 1980 by acore of Soviet 
and American doctors and which looks more and more 
like a Soviet-oriented front. In 1987, the IPPNW received 
extensive and favorable publicity in the WPC’s journal in 
connection with its May-June meeting in Moscow, and 
the IUS’s publication implied an indirect IPPNW con- 
nection with the IUS by virtue of their joint connection 
with the International Federation of Medical Students’ 
Associations.*° 

The WPC, the other fronts, and less obviously pro- 
Soviet organizations devised a new approach during 
1987 in the form of a “Global Peace Wave.” This in- 
volved a wide variety of coordinated activities in some 
50 countries—'‘demonstrations, rallies, peace relays, 
ship cruises, pickets and collection of signatures under 
various appeals . . . church bell ringing, human chains 
and peace concerts, radio and TV programs, and dem- 
onstrations by children and youth’—all scheduled to 
occur at 12 noon (local time) on October 24, 1987.°4 


Themes. Just as some of the techniques used by the 
fronts during 1987 showed more than the normal con- 
nection with the Soviets, so did many of the propa- 
ganda themes. An example was the slogan “Toward the 
Year 2000 Without Nuclear Weapons,” which was the 
theme of the 10th Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Resistance Movements (FIR) in May and the June 
World Congress of Women. It had been put forth by Gor- 
bachev ina speech delivered on January 15, 1986, and 
was endorsed as the slogan for the Women’s Congress 
by the time of the March 1986 WIDF Bureau meeting in 
East Berlin.°° 


*"Wallace Spaulding, “International Communist Organizations,” in 
Richard F. Staar, Ed., 1986 Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1986, pp. 396-403. 

22TASS, Moscow, Sept. 1, 1987. 

*3New Perspectives (Helsinki), No. 5, 1987, pp. 10-11, and No. 6, 1987, 
pp. 6-9; World Student News (Prague), November 1987, p. 26; and Yearbook 
of International Organizations, 1986/87, Brussels, Union of International 
Associations, 1987, entry BB1970. 

*4Peace Courier (Helsinki), No. 11, 1987. 

*°For a text, see Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 15, 1986, trans. in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC— 
hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Jan. 16, 1986, pp. AA/1—9; on the WIDF meeting, 
see ADN, East Berlin, Mar. 23, 1986. 
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Table 2: Conferences Held In or Dealing with Asia in 1987 


Conference (apparent sponsor) Site Date 
First Southeast Asian Student Forum (lUS/League of Filipino Students) Manila March 
Conference: ‘Peace, Development, and Hope of Working People in Asia Ulaanbaatar May 
and the Pacific” (apparent spin-off of Congress of WFTU-affiliated Mongolian 
Trade Union Federation) 
Asia-Pacific Trade Union Seminar on Women (WFTU-affiliated Asian Haiphong May 
and Pacific Trade Union Coordinating Committee [APTUCC] and 
Vietnamese Federation of Labor) 
Conference: “Trade Union Education in Asia” (WFTU-affiliated [Soviet] All-Union Tashkent June 
Central Council of Trade Unions [AUCCTU]}) 
Asia-Pacific Student Meeting and IUS/ESCAP Students’ Seminar Ulaanbaatar June 
Asia-Pacific Trade Union Seminar on Young Workers (WFTU/UNESCO) Hanoi July 
Second Conference of the Trade Unions of the Asian and Pacific Manila August 
Countries (APTUCC) 
International Conference on Denuclearization, Peace, and Anti-Imperialist Pyongyang September 
Solidarity in the Asian and Pacific Region (AAPSO) 
Asia-Pacific Trade Union Seminar on Social Security (AUCCTU) Alma Ata Sept.-Oct. 
Joint Youth Action for a Peaceful Indian Ocean and a Nuclear-Weapon-Free Asia- Bombay October 
Pacific (WFDY/All-India Youth Federation/All-India Students’ Federation) 
WPC Presidential Bureau meeting (focused on Asia-Pacific region) Aukland October 
International Trade Union Conference on Solidarity with the Workers and People Prague November 


of [South] Korea (WFTU) 


Subsidiary themes prominent in 1986 and carried 
over into early 1987 were the demands for cessation of 
nuclear testing and of SDI research. These two were, of 
course, specifically directed against the United States, 
but when Gorbachev dropped the SDI ban as a condi- 
tion for negotiating the removal of Euromissiles with the 
US,*° support for these negotiations replaced opposi- 
tion tonuclear-testing and SDI as the main propaganda 
line in this category. This change could be seen as early 
as the mid-March “Vienna Dialogue,” sponsored by the 
WPC-related International Liaison Forum.?’ When an 
October agreement to hold a Soviet-US summit meeting 
was concluded, it almost immediately became the num- 
ber one emphasis of the WFTU’s concurrent General 
Council meeting in Bucharest.*® Incidentally, Gorba- 
chev's November 30 admission that the USSR, too, was 
engaged in SDI research might further put that subject 
“on the back burner.”*? 

As for geographic coverage, 1987 saw a somewhat 
greater emphasis on the Far East and Southwest Pacific 
than on any other Third World areas. This emphasis 
seems to date back to Gorbachev's July 28, 1986, Viadi- 
vostok speech, a talk generally interpreted as inaugu- 
rating anew Soviet emphasis on the area. The speech 


6Statement of February 28, 1987, in Pravda (Moscow), Mar. 1, 1987. 
?7Peace Courier, No. 4, 1987, p. 5. 
8Flashes from the Trade Unions, Nov. 13, 1987. 
?°See Gorbachev's November 30, 1987, interview with NBC television 
as Carried by TASS, Moscow, in English, transcribed in FB/S-SOV, 
Dec. 1, 1987, pp. 16-17. 
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was cited as the source of guidelines for the “first Con- 
sultative Meeting of representatives of the communist 
and revolutionary-democratic parties of Asia and the 
Pacific region,” held in Ulaanbaatar in July 1987.°° A fur- 
ther Soviet connection was indicated by the fact that the 
new first deputy chairman of the Soviet Afro-Asian Com- 
mittee, the presumed Southeast Asian specialist Viadi- 
mir Tolstikov, had stated at that organization’s June ple-’ 
num that more attention must be given to Asia (at the: 
apparent expense of Africa and the Middle East).?' 

A listing of major front gatherings devoted to Asia 
during 1987 is provided in Table 2. At least half of this. 
activity was in the trade union field. It was therefore: 
fitting that the capstone to all this activity in the Far 
East should have come with the announcement in the 
January 4, 1988, Bangkok Post that a group of ‘veteran’ 
labor leaders” affiliated with the “Revolutionary Coun-. 
cil’ would invite the WFTU to set up a regional center in 
Bangkok and that four Thai labor unions had agreed to 
apply for WFTU membership. (Prior to this announce- 
ment, there had been no Thai affiliation nor any other of- | 
ficial WFTU activity in this conservative country.) 

Latin America was the only near rival to Asia as a 


S°WMR, September 1987, p. 151; and MONTSAME, Ulaanbaatar, July 7, 
1987, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: East Asia 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-EAS), July 10, 1987, p. BB/1. 

3" Aziya i Afrika Segodnya (Moscow), June 1987, p. 25; on Tolstikov's 
possible responsibilities for Southeast Asia within the CPSU'’s International 
Department, see Wallace Spaulding, “Addenda on the International 
Department,” Problems of Communism, September-October 1984, p. 71. 


focus of front meetings during the year (note the vari- 
jous gatherings in Havana listed above). The WPC-pro- 
moted October conference held in Buenos Aires on the 
subject of the South Atlantic as a “zone of peace” 
linked South America to western Africa. Otherwise, the 
ew international front meetings that were held in and/or 
ere devoted to Africa and the Middle East appear to 
have been held either early in the year (the two IUS 
meetings in Addis Ababa in January, a WIDF/British As- 
sembly of Women meeting on apartheid in London that 
Same month, a WPC/AAPSO conference on the Iran- 
Iraq conflict in Cairo in February, and a WPC-related 
onference devoted to Cyprus in Sofia in April) or at the 
end of the year (a WPC-related conference on 
nuclear-free zones in the Middle East and Mediterra- 
ean in Cairo, and a WFTU-cosponsored meeting on 
he African debt in Addis Ababa, both in December). 

Some themes of front activity could not be linked 
SO directly to immediate Soviet inspiration. An example 

as the emphasis on nuclear-free zones. In addition to 
he area-specific conferences on this subject noted 
above, the theme was treated in general terms by the 

FTU-related Dublin Committee in May and by the 
[ADL in June. Otherwise, most of these additional em- 
phases centered on Third World economics, in particu- 
lar the New International Economic Order. The NIEO is 
aimed at redressing the imbalance in wealth between 
he developed capitalist countries and the underdevel- 
oped countries and also focuses on such subsidiary 
themes as the misdeeds of transnational corporations 
land the injustice of the debt burden borne by Third 

orld countries. These issues were addressed in reso- 
lutions coming out of the October WFTU General Coun- 
cil meeting and also became the major emphases of the 
15th US Congress in Havana. The debt issue was treat- 
ed at trade union conferences involving the WFTU in 

ampinas (Sao Paolo) in May and in Addis Ababa in De- 

ember; an anti-transnational corporation theme was 
Prominent in a Dublin Committee meeting in June. Front 
propaganda links these economic issues with the 
peace and disarmament motif, arguing that a reduction 
n arms expenditures would make it possible for more 
aid to be given to the Third World.°* 

The Moscow World Congress of Women also consid- 
ered the development issue, the meeting's subtitle be- 
ng ‘For Peace, Equality, and Development.” However, 
a reading of the materials generated by that meeting 
gives the impression that the theme of development def- 


%Flashes from the Trade Unions, Nov. 13, 1987; Pax et libertas 
Geneva), September 1987, p. 15; and World Trade Union Movement 
Prague), October 1987, p. 4. 
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initely came third after peace and equality.2% On the oth- 
er hand, trade union rights seemed to rank behind 
peace and development as emphases at the WFTU 
General Council meeting,** although in November, the 
WFTU did appear to play the major role in establishing in 
Prague an International Center for the Defense of Trade 
Union Rights.°° The possible equivalent theme with 
respect to students—"“education a right and not a privi- 
lege’”—apparently received even less relative attention 
at the two Havana student conferences noted above.°*° 


Personnel. A number of changes in front personnel 
were recorded during the year. Huang Jang Yop (North 
Korea) and Abdallah Hurani (“Palestine”) were newly 
noted as WPC vice presidents during 1987. Huang re- 
placed another North Korean, whereas Hurani returned 
to fill a position that he himself had occupied until 
1983 and which had been vacant in the interim.” In 
an unexplained move, the number of Palestinians on 
the WPC Presidential Committee was increased from 
two to six during the year, an expansion of representa- 
tion in no way matched by any other delegation.°° Jesus 
Reyes became the WPC’s new Cuban secretary, and a 
West German secretary was added in the person of To- 
bias Thomas.°? 

In the WFTU, Miroslav Zavadil (Czechoslovakia) was 
elected a new vice president, and Marion Navarro 
(Chile) became a secretary.4° No replacement has yet 
been identified for Ernest Boatswain (Australia’s WFTU 
vice president, who apparently resigned without any 
public explanation).*’ New WIDF vice presidents elect- 
ed at that front’s June congress included Zoja Pukhova 
(USSR), Nirupama Rath (India), and Fatima Aoufi (Alge- 
ria).4° Also identified in 1987 for the first time as WIDF 
secretaries were Prima Loomba and Irena Karska 
(countries unknown).*? Burkhard Herrmann and Gas- 
ton Grisoni (countries unknown) were newly noted as 
|US secretaries.44 Murad Ghalib (Egypt) became the 
president of AAPSO; he had been nominated in Decem- 


’8Women of the Whole World, No. 3, 1987, p. 3; Pax et libertas, 
September 1987, pp. 15-16; and World Trade Union Movement, 
October 1987, p. 3. 

“4Flashes from the Trade Unions, Nov. 13, 1987. 

Sibid., Dec. 4, 1987. 

°6Granma (Havana), Nov. 20, 1987; and Granma Weekly (Havana), 
Nov. 29, 1987. 

37New Perspectives, No. 3, 1983, p. 2, and No. 6, 1987, p. 2. 

%8ibid., No. 6, 1986, p. 2, and No. 6, 1987, p. 2. 

%Ibid., No. 6, 1987, pp. 1-2; Peace Courier, No. 11, 1987. 

4°F lashes from the Trade Unions, Nov. 13, 1987. 

4'Foreign Report, Nov. 26, 1987. 

42Women of the Whole World, No. 3, 1987, p. 2. 

43World Congress of Women, Preliminary List of Participants, n.d., 
p. 186. 

*4World Student News, No. 4, 1987, p. 22, and No. 6, 1987, p. 25. 
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ber 1986 to replace the deceased Abd-al-Rahman 
Sharqawi (Egypt).*° Newly identified AAPSO vice presi- 
dents included Abdallah Hurani (“Palestine’, also a 
WPC vice president), Mahmud Abd-al-Fattah (Western 
Sahara), Pascual Luvualu (Angola), Yohannes Gebre 
Selassie (Ethiopia), Dr. Victor Agadzi (Ghana), Vladimir 
Tolstikov (USSR), Hamid Mohtat (Afghanistan), K. M. 
Shepande (Zambia), Ali Amir Muhammad (Tanzania), 
Vasudev Acharya (India), and Abu al-Shamt (Syria).*° 

In addition, Leonard Wells (UK) is the new deputy 
secretary general of the World Federation of Scientific 
Workers (WFSW); Albino Ribeiro Cardoso (Portugal) is a 
new |Ou vice president; Vladimir Artemov (USSR) and 
Herbert Geerhardt (GDR) were newly noted as secre- 
taries of the |OJ and FISE respectively, and Gerard Mon- 
tant (France) became the new secretary general of 
FISE.4” Saskari Kiuru (Finland) became president of the 
OIRT, and the chairmanship of the Berlin Conference of 
European Catholics became vacant upon the death of 
Otto Hartmut Fuchs (GDR).*° 

Finally, the 10th FIR Congress resulted in the publi- 
cation of a complete list of new officers. Among them 
were the following members of the Presidential Board: 


Corrections 


A number of items in the November-December 1987 issue of Problems of Communism require 


correction: 


e Onpp. 10 and 11, the photos were furnished by Eastfoto. 
e Onp. 18, fn. 2, the title of the referenced article should be “Gorbachev's First Year: Building 


Power and Authority.” 


e Onp. 19, in some copies, the photo was reversed; also, the person shown with Tatyana 
Zaslavskaya in the picture is an unidentified moderator of the October 26, 1987, press confer- 


ence, and not Abel Aganbegyan. 


e Onp. 36 andinthe photo caption on p. 37, the first name of cinematographer Klimov should 


be Elem. 


e Onp. 43, fn. 51, it is incorrectly stated that Vladimir Nabokov's Luzhin's Defense had not 
been published in the Soviet Union. In fact, it appeared in issue No. 12 (December), 1986, of 


Moskva. 


e Onp. 44, fn. 60, the first name of the philosopher Bulgakov is Sergey. 

e Onp. 69, author Natalie Gross's affiliation was improperly stated. She is Professor of Politi- 
cal-Military Studies at the US Army Russian Institute, and during 1987 was a Visiting Research 
Fellow at the Soviet Army Studies Office of the Command and General Staff College and Com- 


bined Arms Center, Ft. Leavenworth, KS. 


Arialdo Banfi (Italy); vice presidents Marcos Ana 
(Spain), Vladimir Bonev (Bulgaria), Jean Brack (Bel- | 
gium), Otto Funke (GDR), Marton Ispanovits (Hungary), - 
Jozef Kaminski (Poland), Helge Kierfulff (Denmark), 
Spyros Kotsakis (Greece), Aleksey Maressiyev (USSR), 
Frantisek Miseje (Czechoslovakia), Andrei Neagu (Ro- 
mania), Joseph Rossaint (FRG), Ludwig Soswinski 
(Austria), Mario .Venanzi (Italy), and Robert Vollet 
(France). The new Secretariat included Secretary Gen- 
eral Alix Lhote (France), Deputy Secretary General Zyg- 
munt Bieszczanin (Poland), and secretaries Kurt-Julius | 
Goldstein (GDR), Illia Kremer (USSR), and Isacco Na- 
houm (Italy).*9 


45 A/ Ahram (Cairo), Dec. 20, 1987. 

461 4th AAPSO Council Session, Moscow, 14-17 May 1986, n.p, n.d., 
pp. 225-26; KCNA in English, Pyongyang, Sept. 25, 1987, transcribed in 
FBIS-EAS, Sept. 29, 1987, p. 2. 

47Scientific World (London), No. 3, 1987; Democratic Journalist 
(Prague), No. 9, 1987, p. 2; CTK, Prague, July 24, 1987, Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, DC), July 27, 
1987, p. BB/1; and Flashes from the Trade Unions, July 10, 1987. 

4810J Newsletter, No. 11, 1987; and CPC Information, Apr. 21, 1987. 

49Unie Resistance Service d'Information, Xe Congres Statutaire de la 
FIR (10th Statutory Congress of the FIR), n.d., pp. 52, 59. 
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Articles 


“New Thinking” on Security and East-West Relations 
Gerhard Wettig 


Ever since Mikhail Gorbachev propounded the “new thinking,” Soviet officials have attempted to 
apply it to the area of foreign policy. They have called for a new, “all-human” approach aimed at 
resolving the “global problems” facing mankind, foremost the danger of nuclear destruction. This 
has had particular ramifications in the sphere of international security. Soviet officials have denounced 
the Western concept of nuclear deterrence as a threat to the whole world and have accused the 
United States and its allies of perpetuating tne risk of a nuclear war between the NATO and Warsaw 
Pact countries by refusing to give up reliance on the nuclear deterrent. 


Economic Rationale for Eastern Europe’s Third World Policy 
Bartlomiej Kaminski and Robert W. Janes 


Attempts to-view East European relations with the Third World as being totally subservient to or 
being pursued in defiance of the Soviet Union miss the point. As economics has become more 
important in these relations, one finds that, even though the similar economic structures and 
modernization strategies of East European countries and their related dependency on the Soviet Union 
for key resources generally dictate similar behavior toward the Third World, there is greater 

diversity and more pursuit of self-interest. Eastern Europe remains structurally confined in pursuing ties 
with the Third World, but the Soviet Union itself can no longer ignore the economic costs to East 
European countries of their use as Soviet political surrogates there. 


Drug Abuse in the Soviet Union 
John M. Kramer 


As the Soviet Union, under the impetus of glasnost’, begins to explore some of its social 
pathologies, there is growing public acknowledgment of a significant incidence of drug abuse there. 
The published analyses of drug abuse show little understanding for addicts, although one 
encounters recommendations that personal drug abuse be decriminalized. The problem of the illegal 
drug trade—which also exists within the USSR—has apparently spurred the Soviet Union to be 
more candid about its problems and to join international efforts to control drug trafficking. 


Notes 


Reforms and Civil Society in the USSR 
James P. Scanlan 


The policy of openness in the Soviet Union, which is part of a broader attempt to democratize public 
life, has raised the question whether the Soviet Union can become a state where individual freedoms 
are held inviolate and powerful social organizations act as a check on the actions of government. 
Several factors make the development of a “civil society” unlikely. Perhaps most important among 
them is that Marxist theory views individual rights as growing out of social relationships rather than 
being intrinsic to the individual. Such a relative and instrumental conception of rights assures that their 
scope will continue to be defined by the Soviet state. 


(Abstracts continued on reverse side) 


The Private Sector in East European Agriculture 
Nancy J. Cochrane 


In recent years, East European communist governments have made a number of positive gestures 
toward the private agricultural sector which have resulted in improved efficiency and output. These 
measures have surfaced not only in Poland and Yugoslavia, where private farming still dominates 
agriculture, but in other, more “socialized” states, where it has been more marginal. Regimes still fail to 
make good on promises of improved inputs, and private farmers remain distrustful of entering into 
contracts with the socialized sector. Indeed, should the food situation ease, there is little guarantee 
against reversion to more restrictive policies regarding private agriculture. 


Books 


The Lessons of Arms Control 
John H. Maurer 


Looking at arms control from a historical perspective can be helpful in reaching an informed 
judgment as to whether arms control negotiations actually constrain military competition or merely 
channel it into the acquisition of weapons systems that are not easily limited by negotiation. While a 
case can and has been made for both views, most analysts of the arms control process agree that, at 
the very least, it reduces uncertainty about the adversary’s plans for acquiring weapons. 


East European Dissent: Impasses and Opportunities 
Janusz Bugajski and Maxine Pollack 


Three broad interpretations, which can be characterized as “positivist,” “negativist,” and 
“potentialist,” have emerged among the political opposition in Eastern Europe regarding Gorbachev's 
impact on developments in their own countries. Although these interpretations may overlap and 

shift over time in response to what happens in Moscow, reforms in the Soviet Union increasingly 
influence the policies and strategies adopted by dissident groups in Eastern Europe. 


Looking Back on the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
Anita Chan 


lt has been 22 years since the Cultural Revolution erupted and 12 years since Mao died, yet a 
literary depiction or social-scientific analysis of the Cultural Revolution that genuinely elucidates what 
happened has yet to be published in China. While official intervention has played a part in this, 
China's intellectuals—young, middle-aged, and old—have also preferred not to delve too deeply into 
the nightmare that was the Cultural Revolution. A combination of residual fear, unwillingness to face 
their own past, a sense of patriotic responsibility, literati stoicism, discretion, and a search for harmony 
all have played a role in shaping a climate of self-censorship. 


“New Thinking” on Security 
and East-West Relations 


| Gerhard Wettig 


ver since Mikhail Gorbachev expounded the prin- 
ciples of “new thinking” at the 27th Congress of 
? ofthe Communist Party ofthe Soviet Union (CPSU) 
| in February 1986, advocacy of “new thinking” has fig- 
| ured prominently in Soviet statements on foreign policy. 
The argument put forth in these statements is that “glob- 
al problems” affecting all of mankind, have to be ad- 
| dressed and resolved. The most pressing among them 
is the threat of nuclear war, since it jeopardizes human 
survival. Soviet officials emphasize the need for a com- 
mon effort to avert this global danger and profess a will- 
ingness both to accord priority to the “all-human’” goal of 
Saving mankind and to adopt an above-class approach 
in striving for that goal. They urge Western countries to 
do the same. 
Do these general postulates have any ramifications? 
They do, especially in the area of international security 
where, Soviet officials say, military parity no longer rep- 
‘fesents a viable guarantee of peace. Addressing the 

27th CPSU Congress, Gorbachev denounced nuclear 
| deterrence as a threat to all countries and peoples, 
thereby creating the impression that the existence of nu- 
| Clear weapons implied an automatic risk of nuclear war. 

He also argued that it was fundamentally amoral to 
| Make the populations of entire countries “nuclear hosta- 
| ges.” Underlining that global nuclear destruction was a 


| definite possibility as long as the two blocs continued to’ 


| Confront each other with nuclear armaments, he pro- 
ceeded to blame “imperialism,” that is, the United 
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Telations, Soviet foreign and security policies, and 
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States andits allies, for perpetuating this situation by re- 
fusing to forsake nuclear deterrence. | 

Under the aegis of ‘new thinking,” Soviet officials 
have begun working toward a restructuring of interstate 
relations. They now argue that international security 
must be viewed from the angle that all countries are in- 
terconnected by “mutual dependence,” and that there- 
fore mutual cooperation is a necessity. They maintain 
that such cooperation should pertain not only in the ar- 
eas of economics and technology, but in security as 
well. Emphasizing that no state is in a position to ensure 
its own security by unilateral effort and military defense, 
they conclude that all countries must join in an effort to 
seek solutions through political means. All these postu- 
lates are subsumed by the Soviets under the slogan of 
“common security,” which Gorbachev has borrowed 
from the vocabulary of the Palme Commission.” 

The General Secretary's advocacy of ‘new thinking” 
implies a fundamental revision of the traditional Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine as it applies both to the political and 
the military areas of international security. Soviet lead- 
ers, from Lenin to Chernenko, have always viewed the 
USSR and the Western capitalist states as political cen- 
ters caught in a relationship of antagonism and strug- 
gle. If “class conflict” is to be replaced now by com- 
monality and cooperation, this would amount to a renun- 


'Pravda (Moscow), Feb. 26, 1986. 

?The Palme Commission or the Independent Commission on 
Disarmament and Security Issues was launched in Vienna on September 13, 
1980. It was a predominantly social democratic and left liberal group with 
amembership consisting mostly of politicians from various parts of the world, 
for example, Olof Palme of Sweden (chairman), Egon Bahr of West 
Germany, Gro Harlem-Brundtland of Norway, David Owen of Great Britain, 
Joop den Uyl of the Netherlands, Cyrus Vance of the United States, 

Alfonso Garcia-Robles of Mexico, and Georgiy Arbatov of the Soviet Union. Its 
Purpose was to conduct research and publish studies on such issues as 
the SALT process, negotiations on medium-range missiles in Europe, and 
problems connected with the verification of nuclear and conventional 

arms limitation agreements. 


; 
* 
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“New Thinking” on Security 


ciation or, at minimum, a relativization of the previous 
“Class approach” and “class perspective.” ‘Peaceful 
coexistence” would no longer mean a specific form of 
anti-Western struggle. In the military domain, the con- 
cepts of “reliable security” and “reliable defense,” im- 
plying the need for reliable capabilities to destroy the 
Western adversary in case of war, would have to be 
abandoned. Ultimately, a restructuring of East-West re- 
lations in all soheres would ensue. 

Tobe sure, the General Secretary has not publicly ad- 
dressed these details. It is common practice in the So- 
viet Union for the highest man in the Kremlin to avoid 
being too specific. Concretization of general concepts 
is generally left to other figures in government in order 
that the man at the top may have political leeway to re- 
interpret policy, should it prove necessary. Therefore, 
this article will analyze statements addressing the mili- 
tary aspect of international security by Gorbachev's 
trusted aides and advisers, especially those of Politburo 
member Aleksandr Yakovlev, Minister of Defense Dmi- 
triy Yazov, Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze, and 
Central Committee Secretary Anatoly Dobrynin, as well 
as those of Pravda editor Viktor Afanas’yev, chief of the 
Political Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy, Gen- 
eral Aleksey Lizichev, and the top functionary for West 
European affairs in the International Department, Vadim 
Zagladin 

In order to shed light on the political substance of 
“new thinking,” this article will specifically look at the 
statements directed at a domestic audience, particular- 
ly the party cadres in the Soviet Union. While it may be 
expedient for the Soviet Union to project a desired im- 
age at Westerners that is at variance with actual Soviet 
intentions, the Kremlin cannot afford to mislead its cad- 
res on whom the implementation of the intended poli- 
cies depends. The cadres must have correct informa- 
tion if they are to conduct themselves correctly. 


Revising Nuclear Deterrence 


At the center of Gorbachev's “new thinking” is the 
postulate that nuclear weapons must be eliminated. It 
Stands in direct contradiction to the Western postulate 
that nuclear armaments provide a deterrent to war, 
since no power can afford to initiate a war that might turn 
nuclear. According to the Soviets, however, itis precise- 
ly the escalatory potential inherent in nuclear deter- 
rence that constitutes a deadly threat. Soviet officials 
base this judgment on the assumption, hardly ever 
made explicit, that the unbridgeable antagonism under- 
lying East-West relations can indeed lead to war, and 
that, therefore, war has to be accepted as an ever-pre- 


sent possibility in East-West relations. This assumption, 
which also leads to the Soviet definition of “reliable de- 
fense,” is clearly at variance with the Soviet propaganda 
claim that a world “liberated from nuclear weapons” 
would be altogther free from violence. Moreover, al- 
though no Western country would mind renouncing nu- 
clear deterrence if Gorbachev would offer another basis 
for safely preventing war and eliminating military pres- 
sure in East-West relations, the fact is that, despite 
claims to the contrary, the General Secretary has not ac- 
tually presented an alternative. 

Soviet politicians and spokesmen describe their solu- 
tion to the nuclear threat in a number of ways. Among 
these is the statement that the size of forces and arma- 
ments must be limited to the needs of “sufficient de- 
fense.” They have conceded that military asymmetries 
between the Warsaw Pact and NATO exist and call for 
their elimination. They advocate nuclear disarmament 
on the basis that security should be guaranteed primari- 
ly by political, rather than military, means. Along similar 
lines, they demand that the offensive potential be elimi- 
nated, and only preparations for defense be permitted. 
Although they emphasize that their country accords pri- 
ority to preventing war, they underline that they are fully, 
pabilities to ward off agression should war be imposed 
onthe Soviet Union. Whatis important to them, however, 


‘is that such defense be non-nuclear. In the end, they 


conclude that both the task of war prevention and that 
of defense in case of war are in full harmony with each 
other: a strong defensive might be the best possible 
means to deter an aggressor.® Let us look at these ar- 
guments in more detail. 


The principle of sufficiency. Ever since Gorbachev 
first advocated the idea of “reasonable, sufficient de- 
fense” at the 18th Congress of Soviet Trade Unions in 
February 1987,* the Soviet policy line that has emerged 
has posited that a country’s military forces should not 
exceed the requirements for its “sufficient” defense. 
This formula is reminiscent of President Richard Nixon’s 
concept of “military sufficiency” in the early 1970's. Yet, 


rr 


Soviet views on issues of international security, voiced unofficially in the 
ongoing discussion, are more varied. Today, there appear to be three schools 
of thought in the Soviet Union in the emerging debate on deterrence: the 
“radical reformers,” who seek genuine accommodation to the principle of 
military sufficiency and non-offensive defense; the military pragmatists, 
who feel that a military solution to security should not be overlooked and 
maintain that a Soviet offense should remain as a contigency plan; and the 
innovators of propaganda, who use the new vocabulary for its potential impact 
on the Western public. This essay, however, will only address those 
statements and arguments that have been translated into the official Soviet 
position on these issues. 

“Pravda, Feb. 26, 1987. 
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ixon’s concept extended to US nuclear weaponry, 
yhich, the President felt, could be maintained at a lower 
evel than the USSR’s arsenal as long as mutual nuclear 
deterrence was upheld. Such a rationale cannot, how- 
ver, be ascribed to General Secretary Gorbachev, 
iho vehemently rejects the notion of nuclear deter- 
rence and limits the discussion of deterrence to conven- 
tional weapons only. 
_ What, then, is the Soviet criterion of sufficiency? So 
i Gorbachev and his aides have not said directly 
how much military potential they deem sufficient for 
the USSR’s defense. They have, however, made some 
‘statements that are relevant to this question. For exam- 
ple, in 1987, the Secretary General himself stated that 
“the military equilibrium” must be “preserved at the 
evel of reasonable sufficiency.’’° His statement implied 
‘that such an equilibrium had already been achieved, 
and that, therefore, the existing correlation of military 
forces had to be maintained. Although Gorbachev also 
acknowledged that a number of asymmetries existed, 
‘he argued that these were to be found on both sides, 
and could and had to be corrected. The implication was 
that, on the whole, the military forces of the Warsaw Pact 
and NATO were approximately equal; hence, in order to 
maintain this equilibrium, if either side were to under- 
take a disproportionately large reduction of its forces in 
| some particular sector, the other side would have to 
| match these cuts with reductions elsewhere in its mili- 
| tary forces. 

Gorbachev's line of argumentation was echoed and 
expanded upon by other Soviet spokesmen, with the ex- 
ception of Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev—who was alto- 
gether unwilling to concede military asymmetries.® The 
most authoritative and detailed statement came from 
| Defense Minister Yazov, who made explicit what the 
eneral Secretary had only hinted at: the existence of 
ne disproportions on both sides did not necessarily 
Adermine the general military equilibrium.” As an ex- 
iple of such disproportions, Yazov cited the Warsaw 
ct’s advantage over the West in tanks (as Brezhnev 
d already done), and NATO's superior numbers in 
mbers, artillery and anti-tank systems.’ He gave the 
lpression, however, that if such disproportions were to 
€ eliminated, it was the West that would have to cut 
ore of its military potential. 

The premise that correction of military asymmetries 
ad to be undertaken by both sides led the Soviets to 


~Pravda, Apr. 11, 1987. 
Vi Sergey Akhromeyev, “The Great Victory,” Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), 
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"Dmitriy Yazov, “On the Military Balance of Forces and Missile-Nuclear 
Parity,” Pravda, Feb. 8, 1988. 


conclude that reductions can be agreed upon solely on 
the basis of reciprocity. Hence they postulated that 
NATO would automatically cut its military forces to meet 
any sacrifice in forces undertaken by Warsaw Pact 
countries in order that the correlation of military forces 
could be maintained at a lower level.® In keeping with 
this philosophy, the Soviets have described their under- 
lying goal to be one of optimizing the relationship to be 
established between production and defense needs.® 

Still, the Soviets emphasized that the importance of 
keeping acorrelation in military forces has by no means 
been diminished. '° This seemed to contradict previous 
assertions that security should be based increasingly 
on political, not military, means. Seen in the context of 
Soviet dialectics, however, there is no contradiction. As 
the Soviets have expressly stated, there is “no reliable 
alternative to political measures in the realm of securi- 
ty,” although the “military component” continues to re- 
tain its full “importance in the cause of guaranteeing the 
security of the two conflicting sides,” “certain changes’ 
notwithstanding.'' They understand the presumed 
“shift in thought and action in the international arena’ to 
mean that “presently, itis no longer possible to guaran- 
tee security by perfecting the shield and sword;” whatis 
needed instead is a diplomacy of disarmament. '* This 
conclusion fits in well with the repeated Soviet state- 
ments that international security must be based on an 
East-West arms reduction and on areorganization of the 
interstate system that would permanently put aside a 
confrontational posture by the two sides, and that secu- 
rity must be all-encompassing. 

Considering the explanations offered by Soviet 
spokesmen, it would seem that the Kremlin’s concept of 
security does not imply a departure from the traditional 
emphasis on military power. The Soviets stress that mili- 
tary factors have to be seen in an essentially political 
context. They feel that political relations, notably arms 
negotiations, can both make the maintenance of military 
power less costly and help to bring about appropriate 
changes in the international system. At the same time, 
appeals to strengthen the vigilance and the fighting 
power of military forces are as frequent today as they 
were in the past. This seem to indicate that the Soviets 
essentially view negotiations as ameans of relieving the 


®Yevgeniy Primakov has elaborated with great clarity on this view in 
“The New Philosophy of Domestic Politics,” Pravda, July 10, 1987. See also 
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burden of armament without detriment to their military 
power relative to the West. 

An alarming phenomenon is the crucial emphasis 
placed on the need for instant combat readiness. The 
Soviets now argue that the present stage of develop- 
ment in military technology makes a sudden attack by 
the enemy possible. Thus, while it was possible in earlier 
periods to allow for some time to put troops on a war foot- 
ing, Soviet troops must now be in a constant state of 
readiness for war.'* Underlying these arguments is a 
military concept that the Soviets have made operational 
during the past five years, namely, the TVD’s (teatry 
voyennykh deystviy, or military groupings that comprise 
all the services in a given theater under unified wartime 
command) that anticipate wartime organization in 
peacetime so that no conversion to combat require- 
ments will be necessary in the event of war. Today, the 


'SSee, for example, Lushev, ‘Guarding the Achievements . . . ,” p. 14; 
A. Gribkov in an interview in Krasnaya Zvezda, Sept. 25, 1987; Yazov, 
“Restructuring in the Work of Military Cadres,” Voyenno-istoricheskiy Zhurnal 
(Moscow), No. 7, 1987, p. 5. 


largest TVD is the TVD West under Marshal Nikolay 
Ogarkov, which extends from the Northern Arctic Sea te 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. | 


Adefensive military posture. Since the late 1970’s, the 
political Left in large parts of Western Europe, most no: 
tably in West Germany, has increasingly espoused the 
idea of limiting military capabilities to defensive war. | 
has argued that preparedness for defense alone woule 
provide for mutual East-West security, since neither 
side would be able to jeopardize the other's existence, 
but would be assured that it could defend itself in the 
event of being attacked (which would be most unlikely in 
objective terms but might be subjectively perceived as 
possible). 

The Warsaw Pact professed formally its willingness to 
adopt this idea in its East Berlin Declaration of May 29, 
1987, in which it postulated that military forces should 
be so structured as to allow for only defensive action. In 
doing so, the Warsaw Pact appeared to imply that its 
military potential was already limited to defensive mea- 
sures, or at the very least, the Eastern forces would bein 


Mikhail Gorbachev with Wojciech Jaruzelski during the May 1987 Warsaw Pact Summit in East Berlin. 
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he future. The question raised by the Declaration was 
hether NATO would also be willing to adopt a defen- 
sive posture. Pressing for such an outcome, the Warsaw 
Pact proposed a diplomatic dialogue designed to en- 
pure that structural defense prevailed in Europe. 
The Warsaw Pact’s proposal was based on an earlier 
Statement by Gorbachev calling for a reduction of con- 
entional weapons by both sides for the express pur- 
pose of “excluding the possibility of asudden attack.” '* 
he General Secretary, however, was not the first to 
speak out publicly in favor of such reductions. Earlier, 
Marshal Akhromeyev had advocated military cuts, 
whose extent would be dictated by a mutual resolve to 
fallow only for conventional armaments that fulfilled the 
requirements for sufficient defense; nuclear weapons 
were to be altogether eliminated. '° Neither Gorbachev 
Inor Akhromeyev, however, explained how the principle 
of military defense was to be implemented in practice. 
|During the subsequent public discussion, two different 
views on that subject emerged. 

On the one hand, there was the traditional view that 
the USSR’s military orientation is defensive because of 
the socialist nature of the country, which guarantees by 
definition that all policies promoted by that state are 
peaceful and defensive. According to adherents of this 
view, it is Western “imperialism” that continually threat- 
ens the USSR with military aggression; hence, should a 
war break out, its obvious cause will be “imperialism’s”’ 
aggressive intentions against which the Soviet Union 

will be merely defending itself. Moreover, regardless of 
which kind of military action the USSR will see fit to pur- 
sue inthe situation, it will strictly serve the purpose of de- 
fending the socialist homeland. '® However, as Defense 
|Minister Yazov concluded, the principle of defense 
does not imply a “passive character” of military opera- 
tions.'” One of his deputies added that the USSR had to 
“meet all forms and kinds of armed struggle that might 
be employed by the adversary.” '® Clearly, the tradition- 
al Soviet emphasis on a strategic theater offensive in the 
interests of defending the homeland continues to be up- 
held by this group, but now it is done so in the name of 
both the principle of military defense and Gorbachev's 
“new thinking.” 

On the other hand, there emerged the view that de- 
fense is defined in military, as opposed to political, 
terms. Thus, for example, two Soviet authors without offi- 
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Soviet Army Chief of Staff Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev 
addressing a news conference in Moscow in January 
1988; in the background a chart illustrates a three- 
phase Soviet project for nuclear disarmament. 
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cial standing were granted permission to discuss the 
benefits of strategic defense in an article on the Battle of 
Kursk of 1943.'? Moreover, Akhromeyev’s deputy, Mar- 
shal Makhmut Gareyev, was allowed to raise the ques- 
tion of how military operations should be conducted and 
to speak at an international press conference in favor of 
defensive operations as ‘‘the Soviet forces’ basic mode 
of action in repelling aggression.” Gareyev called for 
“zones of reduced armament concentration” designed 
to deny both sides the ‘means and conditions for sud- 
den attack and for development of offensive action."*° 
At one point, Defense Minister Yazov also sided with the 
idea thatthe principle of defense had to be put into prac- 
tice by appropriate military measures. To this end, he 
advocated the elimination of military asymmetries.*' 


194 Kokoshin and V. Larionov, “The Battle of Kursk in Light of the 
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The import of both Gareyev’s and Yazov's sugges- 
tions lies in the kind of military change they recommend. 
According to an assessment by NATO's military ex- 
perts, realization of such proposals would have the ef- 
fect of enhancing, not reducing, the offensive capabili- 
ties of Warsaw Pact forces. For example, if NATO were 
togive up its alleged military advantage in fighter bomb- 
ers, anti-tank weapons and other military systems, as 
well as to accept naval parity in the North Atlantic, the 
Warsaw Pact could well see an improvement in its 
chances for initiating a successful offensive in the Euro- 
pean theater, even if the Eastern forces were to have 
fewer tanks than they do now. Furthermore, Gareyev's 
and Yazov’s suggestions include a greater Soviet em- 
phasis on instant combat readiness which, after all, is an 
essential condition for launching a sudden attack. 


Reliable defense. In the wake of Gorbachev's “new 
thinking,” the principles of sufficiency and defense are 
equated with “reliable security” and “reliable defense.” 
In the pre-Gorbachev period, these same formulas 
Clearly stood for a concept that reserved for the USSR 
the capability to wage war. At that time, Soviet officials 
argued that the Soviet Union, if threatened by military 

aggression from the West, had to face the contingency 

of a East-West war, and, therefore, had to be prepared 
for it. They maintained that security had to be “‘reliable,” 
i.e., to be assured even in the event of war with the West- 
ern adversary. They drew three practical conclusions 
from this premise: 


e The Western enemy had to be stopped at the bor- 
ders of the Warsaw Pact countries and had to be instant- 
ly pushed back into the depth of its own territory; there- 
fore, a strategic offensive in the European theater was 
necessary. 

e The “aggressor’s aggression” had to be terminat- 
ed by destroying the aggressor; hence, Soviet military 
superiority was required in the European theater. 

e The Soviet homeland had to be spared from mas- 
sive destruction, if military victory in the battlefield was to 
make sense; hence, NATO had to be denied the deter- 
rent option of nuclear escalation. 


Open advocacy by the Soviets of the need to guarantee 
“reliable” security by developing a military Capability to 
wage war against NATO and to remove the US pres- 
ence in Western Europe fully corresponded to the mili- 
tary measures taken by the Soviet Union since the mid- 
1960's. The USSR sought both military superiority and 
Offensive capability in Europe, while its war planning 
was designed for conventional operations and for a 
maximum assurance that NATO would not make use of 
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Soviet Defense Minister Dmitriy Yazov speaking on the 
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its nuclear weaponry.* 
Under the aegis of Gorbachev's “new thinking,” does. 
the term “reliable” presently used convey a different’ 
meaning? Although it may, a definitive answer demands), 
analysis of recent official explanations concerning the 
practical requirements for “reliable security” and “reli-§ 
able defense.” The first to set the tone of official Soviet” 
pronouncements on the subject was Defense Minister 
Yazov, who declared that, in the event of war, the enemy 
must be given a “devastating response.” Feeling that’ 
sufficient capabilities for the purpose were available, he 
warned the USSR’s potential adversaries not to test So- | 
viet strength. Interestingly enough, the Defense Minister’, 
appeared to make a distinction between the kind of re- | 
sponse that would ensue in case of a conventional war | 
and the kind that would follow in case of nuclear aggres- | 
sion. His harsh pronouncement on devastating the ene- - 
my apparently applied strictly to the contingency of a/ 
conventional war in Europe. In case of a nuclear con- | 
nt ee ee eee 
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frontation, however, Yazov foresaw “unacceptable da- 
|mage” for the aggressor.*° 
: The character of military actions in the event of war is 
Joccasionally spelled out in greater detail in official writ- 
jings. For example, as already noted, Yazov specifies 
\that operations should not be “passive” but should cor- 
|respond to Lenin's teachings on defending the revolu- 
tion.*4 In Soviet terminology, this means that military ac- 
jtion is not to be only defensive but offensive as well. 
|Others say that military operations should be “decisive” 
land “active,”°° and that the Warsaw Pact forces have 
jto be prepared to strike “with extraordinary decisive- 
jness.”© Indeed, the ultimate Soviet goal in war is basi- 
cally defined as “smashing” the Western enemy.*’ 
| Suchstatements seem to indicate that the pre-Gorba- 
chev theory, which held that the USSR had to have suffi- 
cient military capabilities to destroy the Western oppo- 
}nent on his own territory, continues to be espoused 
junder the rubric of Gorbachev's “new thinking.” This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that, to date, there is 
no discernible change in the orientation of the Soviet mil- 
itary, which continues to direct it efforts toward acquir- 
ing military superiority and offense options against 
NATO forces. Ifthe General Secretary also supports this 
Orientation, as one may assume, then it follows that the 
reason why he stepped up the Kremlin’s anti-nuclear 
campaign is because he views the USSR’s chances of 
exploiting its advantage in Europe in terms of conven- 
tional military potential as hinging on how successful the 
| Soviets are in depriving NATO of its options to counter 
any Soviet threat by nuclear escalation. 
Additional insight into how the Soviet leadership 
views the West's nuclear escalatory power can be found 
}in its reaction to the INF agreement of December 8, 
1987. Both the General Secretary and his Foreign Minis- 
ter have hailed the accord as a political instrument that 
substantially downgrades both NATO’s nuclear option 
and the US presence in Europe.*° The Kremlin consid- 
ers such an achievement as crucial for making war in 
Europe wageable again. This conclusion has been con- 
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firmed by Gorbachev himself when he argued that, in 
contrast to conventional weapons, which can be instru- 
mentalized for political purposes, nuclear arms are “ir- 
rational.”° In other words, the Soviet leadership real- 
izes that, as long as Western nuclear deterrence 
continues to exist, the Soviet Union cannot use war, or 
the threat of war, as an instrument of policy because this 
would risk nuclear war. The Soviet desire to do away 
with NATO’s deterrence can therefore be interpreted as 
an attempt to reintroduce the factor of East-West war 
into international relations. 

Since the Soviet leadership has traditionally viewed 
the correlation of forces as determining international re- 
lations, it is highly likely that, in their perception, being 
able to risk war constitutes a crucial political factor in 
those relations. If the Soviet Union were to become ca- 
pable of fighting a war in Europe without undue risk to 
itself and with a prospect of military success, while 
NATO could not, then the implied threat alone of physi- 
cally destroying Western Europe would become suffi- 
cient to alter decisively the political relationship be- 
tween East and West in favor of the Soviet Union. Under 
such circumstances, the Kremlin would be able to exert 
political pressure on the West Europeans by intimating 
that a war-threatening situation would arise if Soviet 
wishes were disregarded. West Europeans could be- 
come increasingly dependent on Soviet approval of 
their policies. It should be noted that Soviet spokesmen 
make occasional references to Lenin’s prediction that 
victory can, and should, be achieved “through renunci- 
ation of the use of force.”%° 


The Soviet concept of deterrence. The Kremlin had 
traditionally stressed the need for “reining in imperia- 
lism.” Under the aegis of “new thinking,” this term is 
being increasingly replaced by “constraint” or “‘deter- 
rence” of the aggressor (sderzhivaniye agressora). 
Since the word “sderzhivaniye’ is also used to describe 
the Western concept of nuclear deterrence, some West- 
ern observers have concluded that the Gorbachev 
leadership adheres to more or less the same idea of war 
prevention as NATO. Whatthese observers fail to note is 
that the word “aggressor” as used by the Soviets contin- 
ues to be synonymous with the Western alliance. There- 
fore, constraining or deterring the aggressor today 


*°Mikhail Gorbachev, Perestroyka i Novoye Myshleniye diya Nashey 
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means precisely the same thing as did “reining in im- 
perialism” in the past. In both cases, deterrence is di- 
rected exclusively against the West. 

The fundamental difference between the Soviet con- 
cept of deterrence and NATO’s idea of war prevention 
lies in the fact that deterrence is defined by the Soviets 
as unilateral, not mutual, since allegedly only the West 
can be the aggressor. As Akhromeyev putit, ‘the forces 
of the Warsaw Pact are presently one of the principal 
factors that constrains the aggressive designs of the re- 
actionary circles of imperialism and that is a guarantor of 
international security.”°' The Soviets maintain that this 
deterrent must be a conventional one, since no useful 
political purpose can be served by “irrational” nuclear 
weapons. They hint on occasion that the best possible 
deterrent is having the capacity to destroy the aggres- 
sor inthe event of war. Therefore, their official axiom has 
become making the Soviet forces as powerful as possi- 
ble to ensure maximum anti-Western deterrence: “The 
higher their [i.e., Soviet troops] preparedness for com- 
bat, the lower is the likelihood that the aggressor will de- 
cide to embark on a nuclear adventure.’°2 

“Imperialism” is seen by the Soviets as forcing the 
USSR to strengthen its military potential so that it is at 
the level of sufficiency necessary for repelling an ag- 
gression because “nothing would have protected the 
Socialist Community and mankind as a whole from an- 
other world war.'°? Indeed, itis the official viewpoint that 
the USSR’s military strength prevents the “imperialists” 
in the West from making war and jeopardizing man- 
kind’s existence. 


Restructuring the International System 


In the political realm, the lead term in the Soviet vo- 
cabulary is ‘common security.” According to this con- 
cept, all countries are to enjoy security on the basis of a 
new international order that would ensure that such prin- 
ciples of international law as non-intervention and re- 
spect for sovereign rights be universally observed. The 
Soviets maintain that practical implementation of ‘‘com- 
mon security” must be sought within the framework of a 
“system of all-encompassing security,” thatis, asystem 
which includes all countries and extends to all spheres 
of mutual interest. The creation of such a system is pre- 
sented by them as being particularly imperative in Eu- 
rope. Let us also look at these arguments in detail. 
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anti-NATO message, purposely hidden behind the con- _ 


The all-encompassing security system. Expressing 
concern over the international situation, which it consid- 
ers to be dangerous—at least in principle—given the 
confrontationist structure of East-West relations, the So- 
viet leadership has propounded anew solution to the sit- 
uation, a “system of all-encompassing security,” nota- 
bly in Europe. The creation of such a system would be 
tantamount to fulfilling the Soviet demand, recurring 
since 1954, that a “system of European security” or a 
“system of collective security” be established in Eu- 
rope. It would imply an elimination of both the US pres- 
ence and NATO cohesion with the consequence, 
thought natural by the Soviets, that the USSR’s power 
would extend to all of Europe. In the Kremlin's percep- 
tion, the ultimate result would be a decisive shift in the 
correlation of world forces that would pave the way for 
an end to US influence in many parts of the world. 

Seeking to attract support for their plans from the 
West Europeans, Gorbachev and his aides have been’ 
talking about a “common European home.” When 
asked what this means in practice, particularly with re- 
spect to the European-American relationship, they ei- 
ther decline to answer, or else speak in evasive terms. 
Observers who tend to see Soviet policies in a positive 
light usually interpret this imprecision as an indication 
that Soviet officials have not yet clarified this new idea in 
their own minds. Others, however, are inclined to think. 
that Soviet views are being deliberately expressed in 
veiled terms; that, in fact, the Kremlin is sending its 
Western European audience an emotional anti-US and 


cept of a “common European home’ so as to avoid out-_ 
right criticism and rejection of it. Their interpretation of 
Soviet goals seems to be more consistent with what the 
Soviet leadership apparently hopes to achieve through — 
its own version of defense and deterrence, namely, neu- 
tralizing Western Europe under the auspices of all-Euro- | 


peanism so that the West can finally be deprived of the | 


political foundation on which its military security on the 
continent rests. 


Security and the class perspective. In the autumn of | 


1987, Gorbachev began promoting the idea of de-ideo- 
logizing “interstate relations.”*4 Although this seems to 
apply only to inter-governmental exchanges, since Gor- 


bachev also refers to the “societal” dimension of inter- | 


national relations, some effort at pragmatic and non-an- 
tagonistic behavior appears to have been made. 

This impression is strengthened by continuous Soviet 
assertions that an “all-human” approach must take pre- 
cedence over others in policy-making. Indeed, Soviet 
Pr eMail Rela ol ts A Oy STO ae eS OS 
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spokesmen maintain that all Kremlin policies are now 
governed by this approach and that the West should fol- 
low suit. Thus, in the international security sphere, they 
nt out that the USSR’s effort to “liberate” the world 
om nuclear weapons and to eliminate the danger of a 
nuclear holocaust corresponds to the interests of all 
mankind, irrespective of class position and political per- 
‘suasion; by contrast, NATO’s decision to maintain a 
ategy that is based on the availability of the nuclear 
jon is in conflict with the all-human need to get rid of 
lear arsenals. 

fheir argument is that NATO's strategy is dictated by 
ass blindness” and “class hatred,’*° that the West 
purportedly sacrifices peace to anti-Sovietism by pro- 
moting nuclear deterrence. Soviet policies, however, 
are alleged to be fully consonant with the requirements 
of peace, and peace corresponds to the highest class 
interests of socialism. “Imperialism,” they conclude, ap- 
ars incapable of “reaching such an all-human and 
high level."°° 

There is an interesting nuance in this portrayal. On the 
one hand, Soviet officials maintain that their commit- 
|mentto peace through the elimination of the nuclear fac- 
| torfrom East-West relations goes beyond class consid- 
erations. On the other hand, they present this very 
commitment as serving the class interest that the Soviet 
inion promotes in its struggle against the West. As one 
author puts it, the issue of peace is linked to a “huge 
class potential for explosion,” since it provides a basis 
onwhich a “struggle against the criminal war policy of 
imperialism” can be waged. Socialism, which rejects 
War by virtue of its social nature, is the principal support- 
ef of peace and the only political force capable of solv- 
ing the problem of human survival. Consequently, the 
problem of human survival can be only solved througha 
“solution of the contradiction between the forces of 
peace and the forces of war,” i.e., through a struggle 
Detween the Soviet camp and the West. Naturally, the 
author displays confidence that the outcome will be in 
the USSR’s favor, and assigns to Soviet diplomacy the 
\lask of finding a ‘solution to the problems of inter- 
National security.”°7 

. The underlying premise is that the Kremlin's policies 
:... the only possible hope of protecting mankind 
fom nuclear disaster. It is derived from the Marxist-Le- 
Tinist axiom that the world is inexorably progressing to- 


“Dmitriy Luzhkov, “The Difficult Lessons of New Thinking," Sovetskaya 

Ossiya, Jan. 9, 1987. 

See Eduard Shevardnadze's address to the 27th CPSU Congress on 
March 1, 1986, as published in Pravda, Mar. 2, 1986. 

The quotes are from N. Yermoshkin, “Peaceful Coexistence—the 
Universal Norm of International Relations,” Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’, No. 5, 
1987, 
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ward socialism. Accordingly, the West is blamed for 
seeking ‘to eternalize its rule and to oppose the pro- 
gressing course of history,’°® i.e., for seeking to main- 
tain its political existence against the onslaught of pro- 
Soviet forces. Since anti-Western political change is 
accepted as an inevitable trend of history, Western 
leaders are accused of resorting to military force to stem 
the tide of social change in a convulsive effort at self- 
preservation. Clearly, then, the West is the source of all 
wars. Moreover, given the military strength and the 
favorable geostrategic position of the USSR and its al- 
lies, the West’s hopes of preventing socialist countries 
from neutralizing its use of military means in support 
of its class interests rest on nuclear weapons. Hence, 
NATO’s strategy of nuclear deterrence is stigmatized as 
aclass policy which must be denounced as a “policy of 
confrontation” fraught with extreme danger for all man- 
kind, given ‘the possibilities and the character of to- 
day’s weapons.” 

Thus, Soviet logic implies that struggles against the 
West, for socialist class interests, and for the survival of 
mankind necessarily become one and the same. Hence 
the Soviets conceive of the resolution of global prob- 
lems on which Gorbachev now focuses his attention as 
being part of the process of the struggle against the 
West. At the same time, they attempt to exploit the polliti- 
cal potential of forces in the West which press for the in- 
clusion of global problems on the political agenda of 
their countries, since these forces are seen as allies in 
the Soviet campaign against the United States and 
NATO. Claiming that socialism is mankind's only hope 
of survival, they attempt to persuade the Western public 
that the “solution of social problems” must also be seen 
as acrucial “step to the solution of all-human problems” 
because the “revolutionary struggle of the working 
class” is also the “way to solving problems concerning 
139 

Soviet spokesmen expressly point out that global 
problems, most notably those of nuclear weapons and 


their perilous Consequences, cannot be considered 


outside of social and class relations since these prob- 
lems have class reasons, i.e., they are linked to the 
alleged vices inherent in the Western system. This ar- 
gument posits that an “abyss” exists “between imperi- 
alism and the majority of the planet’s population,” and 


The quotation are taken from Shevardnadze's address to the 27th 
CPSU Congress on March 1, 1986. The underlying concept can be deduced 
both from this speech and Gorbachev's speech before the same 
Congress on February 25, 1986. 

3°Vadim Zagladin, “Programmatic Goals of the CPSU and Global 
Problems,” Voprosy /storii (Moscow), No. 2, 1986, p. 7 (an official 
commentary on the CPSU Party Program drafted in preparation for the 
27th CPSU Congress). 
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Peaisorte ofthe iene Forum “Fora Nuclear. Weapons- -Free- World, |, For the Survival of Humanity’ listening 
to Mikhail Gorbachev in the Grand Kremlin Palace in Moscow on February 16, 1988. | 


that this abyss provides a compelling incentive for the 
people in the West to become involved in the “struggle 
against imperialism, and for peace and social pro- 
gress.”*° Giving priority to above-class interests con- 
sists of maintaining that the class approach of their po- 
sition is above-class. Hence, in practical terms, de- 
ideologizing interstate relations as postulated by ‘new 
thinking” has come to mean that the rationale behind 
NATO's nuclear deterrent, i.e., political and military self- 
preservation, must be discarded because it is an ideo- 
logical expression of bourgeois class interest. Soviet 
appeals for a common front against NATO’s policies, 
however, must be seen as non-ideological and be taken 
at face value. Such a protrayal is, of course, highly ideo- 
logical in and of itself, and the Soviet leadership is well 
aware of this, as is indicated by its rejection of ‘naked 
pragmatism,”*' its admission that “new thinking” has a 


“The Milestone Achievement of Contemporary Marxist-Leninist 
Thought (Part |),"" Kommunist (Moscow), No. 6, 1986, pp. 12-13. Parts I-IV 
appear in Nos. 7—9 respectively. 

*"“The First Real Result of Restructuring,” loc. cit. 
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class character, ** and its call for an “ideologically pure” 
handling of foreign policy.*° 


Interdependence. Gorbachev's thesis that a class 
and an above-class approach in Soviet policies are 
identical is rooted in Lenin’s idea of interdependence. 
Gorbachev does not understand the term to mean sim- 
ply that East and West depend on each other and hence 
should develop a cooperative relationship; instead, he 
propounds the “concept of an interconnected and in- 
terdependent, a contradictory and simultaneously an 
essentially holistic world” which can “either rise togeth- 
er or perish together.’** His definition of interdepen- 
dence includes the Marxist-Leninist axiom that East 
and West are caught in a “contradictory,” i.e., irrecon- 


42Gorbachev's address to Soviet social science cadres on October 1, 
1986, as published in Pravda, Oct. 2, 1986. 

*8Shevardnadze's address to the Foreign Ministry cadres on May 3, 
1987 as published in Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del (Moscow), Aug. 5, 
1987, p. 3. 

“The Dialectics of New Thinking,” Kommunist, No. 18, 1987, pp. 4-5 
(explanation given in reference to Gorbachev's book, Perestroyka. .. .) . 


cilably antagonistic, relationship.*° It also includes Le- 
nin’s idea that the two hostile classes are mutually de- 
pendent on each other and closely connected with one 
another, even as they are simultaneously involved in a 
struggle against each other. According to Lenin, there 
are only two possible outcomes to this situation: either a 
“revolutionary restructuring of the whole society” under 
socialism or a “common annihilation of the struggling 
classes.’”*° 

Significantly, the present Soviet leadership still pos- 
tulates that a socialist victory is the only positive out- 
come, and dismisses any possibility that the Western 
system might gain the upper hand. In the opinion of 
Kremlin officials, if socialism were to be ultimately pre- 
vented from fulfilling its world mission, it would only be 
because the West had sufficient military strength to use 
brute force to destroy the socialist order. They maintain 
that such a victory for the West is not a realistic pros- 
pect. Moreover, the introduction of the Western system 
throughout the world is absolutely inconceivable, since 
that system’s political existence is doomed by history. 
As they point out, under such circumstances, all that the 
West would be able to achieve would be a massive de- 
struction. Thus, if, as preordained by history, the 
USSR’s Western enemy were to prove too strong to be 
defeated, then there would be a very strong possibility 
of mutual annihilation. 

While Lenin’s concept of class conflict was related to 
the struggle he foresaw in pre-1917 Russia, this con- 
cept has been now transformed into that of the “interna- 
tional class struggle” between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, and their respective allies. Soviet justifi- 
Cation for this derives from another of Lenin’s dicta. Le- 
ninis thought to have anticipated that destruction due to 
a war would be so extensive one day as to threaten the 
very existence of mankind.*’ Today, Soviet spokesmen 
espousing Gorbachev's “new thinking” claim that nu- 
clear weapons have made Lenin's prediction come 
true. Basing themselves on the Marxist-Leninist axiom 
that class struggle cannot cease until the socialist revo- 


45The thesis of fundamental hostility between East and West is 

Cautiously but unequivocally included in public statements, which usually 
Characterize the relationship as a “main contradiction” (glavnoye 
_protivorechiye), as “competition” (sorevnovaniye), a “rivalry” 
(sopernichestvo) or an “antagonism” (antagonizm). All these terms 
basically amount to what Gorbachev has bluntly expressed in private: the 
West is the “enemy” with whom the USSR is involved in a relentless 
struggle. See Gorbachev's address to Soviet writers on June 19, 1986, whose 
text has reached the West from two independent sources and was 
subsequently published in L’Unita (Rome) and La Repubblica (Rome) on 
Oct. 7, 1986. 
— 4®Viadimir |. Lenin, Po/noye Sobraniye Sochineniy (Complete Collection 

of Works), 5th ed., Vol. 26, Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1961, pp. 55, 59. 

‘7Ibid., Vol. 36 (1962), pp. 396-97; Nadezhda Krupskaya, On Lenin, 

Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1960, pp. 40-41. 
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lution has abolished the Western system on a world- 
wide scale, they argue that there is no solution to the nu- 
clear problem other than a decisive effort to deprive the 
West of this dangerous instrument. They conclude that 
since class reconciliation between East and West is not 
aviable possibility, the class enemy must be denied this 
destructive instrument by means of which he defends 
his position. 

This view is reflected in the Soviet postulate that the 
class approach cannot be abandoned in dealing with 
the nuclear threat, for this threat results from the “milita- 
ristically inclined circles of the dominating class” in the 
West. In the Soviet view, it is necessary to use this situa- 
tion to achieve the “material and spiritual self-discredit” 
of Western society, while, at the same time, making cer- 
tain that the “cause of progress in the world and of 
struggle to prevent a nuclear disaster’ is firmly linked to 
the USSR andiits political order.*° Hence, in order to es- 
tablish a ‘dialectical unity between the all-human and 
the socialist causes” the “historic mission of the work- 
ing class and the future of mankind” has to be closely 
intertwined.*? 


Reshaping Foreign Policy 


The General Secretary has himself explained what he 
means by thinking “in a new way”: “The present pro- 
cesses must not be promoted by the old formulas. New 
conclusions must be drawn that reflect today’s dialec- 
tics of life.” Emphasizing the need for truth and realism 


in decision-making, he has stressed that “efficient solu- 


tions to problems” can be found only on this basis. Inhis 


opinion, discussion and reconsideration are indispens- 
able for establishing the truth, which cannot be taken 
a priori for granted. 

While Gorbachev's approach may strike some as in- 
novative in that it no longer defines truth on the basis of 
Marxism-Leninism, such an interpretation misreads the 
General Secretary's intent. To his mind, Marxist dialec- 
tics and the world view contained in Leninist doctrine 
represent the foundation on which all theory and prac- 
tice is based.°° Clearly, it is not the basic doctrine that 
Gorbachev opens to reconsideration and discussion, 
but practical choices that are to be made on the basis of 
that doctrine. Such a reading of Gorbachev's meaning 


48For the quotations, see “The Dialectics of New Thinking,” pp. 5-7. 

49M. P. Mchedlov, Sotsializm—stanovleniye novogo tipa tsivilizatsii 
(Socialism—Establishing a New Type of Civilization), Moscow, |zdatel’stvo 
Politicheskoy Literatury, 1980, pp. 102-04. Mchedlov is the originator of 
the present-day concept of interdependence. 

“°Gorbachev's address to Soviet social science cadres, Pravda, Oct. 2, 
1986. 
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appears to be confirmed by Gorbachev himself who de- 
fines “new thinking” as a “methodology” of action.?! In 
other words, he sees “new thinking” as a a new way of 
applying fixed principles. He extends innovation only to 
methods, not to substance. 

The premise that new thinking is meant to provide a 
new mode of translating old principles into practice is 
made explicit in the authoritative statement published in 
Kommunist: “to think and to act in anew way means to 
think and to act in the way of Lenin: with a genuinely rev- 
olutionary impetus and with a feeling of historical re- 
sponsibility and realism, taking as a point of departure 
for every action the interests of the working people, con- 
ceptualizing creatively the characteristics of the new 
stage of development, and on this basis formulating a 
clear program of practical action which is capable of 
motivating the masses and mobilizing all forces of the 
party and the people.” The fundamental orientation of 
Soviet policy is based on “Leninist thought”; “in every 

phase of history the general principles of Marxism-Le- 
ninism become relevant in a new way,” and “present 
themselves from new angles and concretely and ade- 
quately resonate the times.’°* 
Recently, Soviet spokesmen have used several prac- 
tical examples to illustrate how “new thinking’ func- 
tions. The message of these examples is that it is imper- 
ative to adapt to changing realities so as to preserve and 
maximize the gains of both the Soviet Union and the 
cause of socialism. Thus, Lenin’s decision to accept the 
peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk in early 1918 is seen by 
these spokesmen as an exemplary case of ‘new think- 
ing” because, all Soviet territorial sacrifices notwith- 
standing, “compromise” with the then threatening Ger- 
man Reich was necessary to save Soviet power.°? They 
also portray Lenin as practicing “new thinking” when, a 
few months later, he sought to exploit the revolutionary 
potential of the colonial and semicolonial countries in an 
effort to compensate for the unrealized revolution in the 
West.°* A more recent example which bears the mark of 
“new thinking” is the INF Treaty of December 1987, 
since the Kremlin chose to conclude the agreement 
based on a realistic assessment of the situation. The 
USSR's principal interests, such as weakening the US 
presence in Europe and inducing a shift in the military 
balance in Soviet favor, took precedence over second- 
ary interests.°° 


°'Gorbachev's address to the International Peace Forum in Moscow on 
February 17, 1987, as published in Pravda, Feb. 18, 1987. 

*2"The Milestone Achievement... ,” p. 5. 

8A. Akhtamzian/N. Kapchenko, ‘The Break-Through,” 
Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’, No. 3, 1988, pp. 40-41. 

*4"The Milestone Achievement . . . ," p. 9. 

©The First Real Result of Restructuring,” p. 5. 
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Conclusion 


“New thinking” as practiced under Gorbachev 
serves a specific political need. The Soviet leadership 
is impressed by the continuing ability of capitalism to 
prolong its existence, despite signs of “a deepening 
general crisis,” which have been pointed out time and 
again. As Gorbachev explained at the 27th CPSU Con- 
gress, the West remains capable of defending the “so- 
Cial status quo” in the world and can even seek to ‘take 
social revenge’”’, i.e. to “regain what has been lost” to 
socialism.°© Equally important, he emphasized, is that 
technological and social innovation are revitalizing the 
Western system, while economic life and social rela- 
tions in the Soviet Union have reached a “‘pre-crisis 
stage,’ and hence require strong remedies if future cri- 
sis is to be avoided. Under such conditions, the leader- 
ship now points out, the old approach to promoting so- 
cialism in the world is no longer promising; the Soviet! 
model has lost its attractiveness for both the countries of! 
the Third World, and the public in Western Europe, the’ 
United States, and other developed states. The conclu- 
sion drawn is that an old-type “ideological struggle,” 
which focuses on the benefits of socialism and the vices 
of the Western system, cannot be expected to have 
much political impact.°” | 

Basing themselves on this analysis, Soviet officials | 
have come to espouse a new approach founded on: 
guidelines provided by Gorbachev himself. They point 
out that while the effort to provide for ‘progress in the 
workers’ movement” of the West has failed, and the 
“struggle for the realization of the socialist ideal” has 
met with difficulties, there remains the possibility of unit- 
ing “all vanguard and progressive forces of mankind” 
in opposition to “the threat to the global foundations of 
civilization” presented by imperialism’s growing ag- 
gressiveness.°° Accordingly, communism can link “the 
struggle for peace with the revolutionary struggle of the 
working class for social liberation” by championing 
“mankind's progressive goals” in an effort to mobilize 
“the total effort of will of the majority of the Earth’s po- 
pulation.” In this manner, world unity based on the spiri- 
tual values of Marxism-Leninism is to result. The driving 
force for this unity is to be the world revolutionary pro- 
cess which the Soviets see as identical with the com- 
munist movement. Soviet officials explicitly state that 


*®Pravda, Feb. 26, 1986. 

°’For detailed comment on the situation based on the guidelines 
provided by Gorbachev, see |. Antonovich, “The Dialectics of the Integral 
World,” Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’, No. 4, 1988, pp. 46-54. 

“8ibid., p. 52. 


| 
intagonism between socialism and capitalism will con- 
inue to exist as it did before, thus leaving no doubts as to 
he anti-Western character of the intended dynamics.°? 
That “new thinking” encompasses an anti-Western 
)Olitical struggle is indicated in the revised CPSU Pro- 
yram of 1986, which enumerates the forces forming the 
anti-imperialist front.” Whereas in Lenin's days, the 
anti-imperialist forces” consisted of the Soviet Union 
and the communist parties in other countries, and in 
Khrushchev's time they also included the “liberation for- 
es’ of the Third World, the recent revised party pro- 
jram approved in 1986 has added the anti-war move- 
mentin Western countries as anew force to be exploited 
inthe struggle against the West. Since then, the concept 
pf using Western anti-nuclearism and pacifism has 
been broadened to include all groups within the new so- 
ial movement (anti-nuclearists, pacifists, environmen- 
alists, proponents of aid to the Third World, advocates 
of anew world economic order, etc.), as well as “reason- 
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able” forces within the political establishments of West- 
ern countries. 

The Soviet decision to include the peace movement 
was based on the politicial strength displayed by that 
movement in the early 1980's. Since then, Soviet as- 
sessments of the “peace potential” in Western societies 
has become less sanguine. At the same time, commu- 
nism and its program is felt to be in decline. The Kremlin 
believes that if it succeeds in appealing to a wider range 
of social groups that are perceived to be in ascendancy, 
it can gain new possibilities for triumphing over the 
West, at least in the long run. For this reason, the old- 
style “ideological struggle” under predominantly com- 
munist auspices has been replaced by a seemingly 
non-ideological form of anti-Western political competi- 
tion under the heading of ‘‘new thinking.” Appeals to 
unite energy and effort in the interests of solving man- 
kind’s “global problems,” leaving aside all differences 
in political persuasion and ideological belief, are pres- 
ently the principal means the Kremlin has decided to 
use in order to undermine public support for Western 
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A Soviet-American peace demonstration in Moscow in July 1987; the signs read “Peace to the World” and “The 
Earth is Our Common Home, We Must Jointly Protect It.” 
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policies and the NATO alliance in Western Europe and 
the United States. 

Soviet instrumentalization of “global problems” as 
a political weapon against the West is reflected in the 
Statement that the class conflict extends ‘‘directly also 
tothe sphere of interstate relations’’©° and that ultimately 
“not the generally human but the social class aspects 
are relevant” in politics.°' The conclusion is that the 
potential of “global problems” for creating consider- 
able “dynamism in capitalist society” imposes on the 
Kremlin the task of “transforming the democratic mass 
movements in the capitalist world into one of the main 
driving forces of social development” in the direction of 
socialism.® 

In Soviet theory and practice, foreign policy is a two- 
tier affair. Traditional diplomacy at the “interstate” level 
is complemented by efforts to mobilize political forces in 
Western societies in support of Soviet policies. Previ- 
ously, this process was seen as an “ideological strug- 
gle” waged at the “societal” level under class auspices. 
Today, Gorbachev appears to be pursuing an ap- 
proach designed to link the two aspects of foreign policy 
more closely. Not only does he substitute the seemingly 
non-class appeal to promote a solution to “global prob- 
lems” for the traditional appeal for social change and ul- 
timately revolution in the West, but, in a dialectical fash- 
ion, he also asserts that the “global problems” are in fact 
class-linked. The social issues at the “societal” level 
and the “interstate” problems handled by the govern- 
ments are thereby tied together. On the one hand, the 
“internal contradictions” of the Western system lend 
themselves to exploitation by the Kremlin in its own dip- 
lomatic interests; on the other hand, such matters of di- 
plomacy as international security in general and the al- 
leged prospect of nuclear disaster in particular are used 
to denounce (and hence weaken) Western govern- 
ments and other proponents of Western democracy 
who oppose an extension of the Soviet system's ‘‘social 
Status quo”. 

This is the context in which the Soviets view the East- 
West conflict over security. In their perception, the rep- 
resentatives of the Western political order ‘continue to 


view the arms race as a means and an instrument Of) 
Class struggle against socialism.” Underlying this per- 

ception is the assessment that the West's political-milg 
tary strategy, which reserves the option to use nuclear 

weapons, contributes crucially to the Western system's’ 

ability to counteract the political onslaught of socialism: 

“In this way, they [the Western leaders] seek not only to) 
preserve their positions but also to weaken socialism 

and to erect insurmountable barriers on the road to so- 

cial progress.”°° Nuclear deterrence is seen as pre- 

venting the USSR from making its military weight felt po- 

litically, especially in Europe. In hopes of removing this 

obstacle, the Soviets appeal to the “instincts of physical) | 
self-preservation” in Western countries. 

The Soviet approach is portrayed as being “all- neg 
man” in character; however, it also subsumes that “the! 
threat of common extinction does not weaken the truths}, 
of class relations in any way.” Indeed, not only are “the 
classes and the class approach” retained, but the so- 
cialist world view remains the primary political guide- 
line. The Soviets see interdependence resulting from! 
the interest in survival in both East and West as second- 
ary in importance, or, to be more precise, as an instru-) 
ment of “class struggle.” A “dialectical” policy orienta 
tion is called for: “class struggle” against the United: 
States and NATO must be waged not as “class strug- 
gle” but as an “above-class” effort to solve “global prob-| i 
lems.” In this fashion, the Soviet leadership expects tha 
large sectors of the Western public, notably the new social} 
movement and even conservative supporters of Western} 
governments, will not be antagonized but will ally with the 
Soviet Union in its fight against the Western policy of nu- 
Clear deterrence, which the Soviets see as perpetuating 
the Western “social status quo.” 
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Barttomiej Kaminski and Robert W. Janes 


Economic Rationale for Eastern 
Europe's Third World Policy 


ntil recently, the dominant tendency in analyzing 
the relations of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Romania with 
the Third World has been to treat them in one way or an- 
other as a subset of Soviet involvement. Typically, such 
analyses have centered on the extent to which the activi- 
ties of agiven East European country are subservient to 
Soviet purpose. As Eastern Europe has acquired amore 
distinct stature in the international political arena, 
‘both as a region and as individual states, the issue 
of surrogacy has, however, become blurred. Relations 
between Eastern Europe and the Third World have be- 
come increasingly complex and diverse, raising impor- 
tant questions concerning not only the choice of con- 
ceptual framework but, more important, the distinction 
between the political and economic motivations of East 
European foreign policy. 

Should East European involvement in the Third World 
be analyzed in terms of a dichotomy that contrasts 
(1) hierarchical behavior coordinated by Moscow with 
(2) self-interested, competitive foreign policy actions? 
In the first case, the foreign policies of East European 
states are presented as being tightly subordinated to 
the political and strategic objectives of the Soviet Union. 
The problem of policy diversity is, in this approach, ex- 
plained by a variant of conspiracy theory: although East 
European foreign policies may indeed be self-interest- 
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ed, they are carried out according to a Moscow-pre- 
scribed master plan for the international division of 
foreign policy activities. In the second case, East Euro- 
pean countries are seen to compete with the Soviet 
Union and with one another in order to maximize unilat- 
eral benefits. ' 

A problem further complicating analysis of the nature 
of East European relations with the Third World is the 
overlap of ideological/political considerations and eco- 
nomic pragmatism. Although one can point to political 
objectives, such as trying to reduce Western influence 
among the developing countries or promoting a given 
state's international stature, economic motivation is also 
evident in these relations. As has been argued else- 
where,* the search for new sources of hard currency 
and for materials of declining availability from partners 
in the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA) 
has fostered the interest of smaller East European coun- 
tries in developing closer ties with the Third World. Does 
such a pragmatic commercial approach signal relative 
autonomy from the Soviet Union? 

The search for the correct balance between political 
and economic motivation is complicated by the fact that 
the USSR’s own Third World policy has become in- 


"For a discussion of different perspectives, see Vernon V. Aspaturian, 
“Eastern Europe in World Perspective,” in Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone, 
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creasingly shaped by domestic economic consider- 
ations. In the view of some Western analysts, the quest 
for economic efficiency in acquiring raw materials has 
forced the Soviets to pull back from a policy of using 
economic ties for purely political ends and to promote 
the Soviet Union’s own economic advantage in dealings 
with Third World countries.° 

The dichotomous approach to analysis fails to give 
due recognition to the structural impact of the political 
economy of Eastern Europe on its ability to interact with 
the non-communist external environment. East Euro- 
pean foreign economic policies are constrained not 
only by the instrumentalities of domestic economic poli- 
cies but also by a host of institutional and economic 
characteristics of intra-CEMA relations, exemplified by 
the non-convertibility of the transferrable ruble used in 
CEMA trade. Moreover, despite variations in domestic 
and international circumstances, East European coun- 
tries share a number of important characteristics mak- 
ing them a distinctive set within world politics. These 
include the resource-intensive character of centrally 
planned economies, their bias toward bilateralism in 

trade, and considerable economic dependency vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union.* 

The purpose of this article is to explore changes and 
common characteristics in revealed patterns of East Eu- 
ropean interaction with the Third World and to assess 
the ability of East Europeans to exploit opportunities 
created by Soviet inroads into the Third World. Only then 
is one in a position to assess the relative importance of 
subservience, autonomy, systemic constraints, and do- 
mestic circumstances in the policies of the East Europe- 
an states toward the Third World. 


Early Involvement 


Inthe 1950's and throughout much of the 1960's, East 
European interest in the Third World was overwhelming- 
ly a function of the Soviet Union’s policies and percep- 
tions.° East European states very much followed the So- 


Giovanni Graziani, “Commercial Relations between the Developing 
Countries and the USSR, Recent Trends and Problems,” Working Paper No. 5, 
University of Calabria, 1985; and Elizabeth Valkenier, The Soviet Union 
and the Third World: An Economic Bind, New York, Praeger, 1983. 

“Andre Liebich has observed: “In what can be called an esprit de 
contradiction, some historians have been pleased to point out that the 
apparent heterogeneity of the area [Eastern Europe] conceals some 
common underlying features, or at least, features which make it distinct from 
Western Europe.” See “Six States in Search of an Identity,” /nternational 
Journal (Toronto), Winter 1987/1988, forthcoming. 

°For a review of major developments during this period, see Valkenier, 
op. cit.; and Robert and Elizabeth Bass, “Eastern Europe,” in Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Ed., Africa and the Communist World, Stanford, CA, Hoover 
Institution Press, 1963, pp. 84-115. 
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viet lead in developing relations with newly emerged 
States, primarily in Africa and the Middle East, many of 
which adopted a militant anti-Western stance in their 
search to match political sovereignty with economic in- 
dependence. The new nations generally first estab- 
lished close political relations with the Soviet Union 
on ideological grounds, and then established ties with 
the East European states. Trade and assistance agree- | 
ments naturally accompanied diplomatic relations, al- | 
though in the case of Eastern Europe, these ag reements| 
did not achieve great or consistent volume.® Some) 
States, in particular Czechoslovakia, did attempt to de-| 
velop more extensive trade and aid relations, but until 
the early 1970's, these efforts were circumscribed and 
halting at best.’ 


The low level of trade with the Third World and the lack 
of definitive trade policies or strategies on the part of | 


| 


| 
| 


East European regimes during this period can be ex- | 


zation” oriented toward the Soviet Union. This strategy 
was based on the assumption of permanent access to ~ 


plained by their domestic focus on “socialist moderni- | 


i 
i 
| 


| 


the Soviet resource base. As a consequence, the for- | 


eign economic activities of East Europe were largely im- | 


mersed in bilateral economic relations with the Soviet 
Union (though, of course, there was growing interest in _ 
access to Western capital and technology). ; 
Until the late 1960’s or early 1970’s, then, economic 
interests played no strong role in East European activity. 
in the Third World,® even though arms transfers, adomi- 
nant item in East European exports to developing coun- 
tries in the 1950’s,° helped finance purchases in those 


countries. In marked contrast to the West, Eastern | 


Europe was not in need of sources of supply of raw ma- - 
terials, because of the intra-CEMA division of labor and 


®For a good example of this pattern, see R. N. ‘Bulgaria's Presence in 
Black Africa,” Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty (hereafter, RFE-RL), Radio 
Free Europe Research (Munich), RAD Background Report, RAD 92/79, | 
April 20, 1979. 

’The major exception to this was Czechoslovakia, which renewed some 
of its prewar trade ties in the 1950's. Czechoslovakia maintained a high-profile 
surrogate role as well, illustrated by the arms deal with Egypt in 1955. After 
the Soviet invasion of 1968, Czechoslovak involvement in the Third World 
practically ceased. There is evidence that by then, Czechoslovakia had 
over-extended itself in terms of loans and economic assistance. See Vratislav 
Pechota, “Czechoslovakia and the Third World,” in Michael Radu, Ed., 
Eastern Europe and the Third Worlds: East vs. South, New York, Praeger, 
1981, pp. 77-105. 

®An exception in the case of Africa was Nigeria, where in the late 1950's, 
several East European countries pursued basically economic interests. 
Although this trade involved a wide range of products, the volume was 
generally very low. See Roman Stefanowski, “Poland’s Presence in Black 
Africa,” RFE-RL, Radio Free Europe Research (Munich), RAD Background 
Report, RAD 50/79, Mar. 1, 1979. There was also a very modest and 
intermittent trade with a few countries of Latin America and Asia. 

®*Robert M. Cutler, Laure Despres, and Aaron Karp, “The Political 
Economy of East-South Military Transfers,” /nternational Studies Quarterly 
(Guildford, Surrey), No. 3, 1987, pp. 273-99. 


the very specific “radial” pattern of integration of the 
East European economies with the Soviet economy that 
stemmed from great similarities in East European pro- 
ductive structures, parallelism in development of indus- 
tries, and integration with the Soviet raw-material base. 
The global deterioration in the terms of trade of raw 
materials in the 1960's only increased incentives for 
the Soviet Union to supply such items to Eastern Europe, 
inasmuch as CEMA pricing mechanisms softened the 
impact of the declining prices on the USSR. 

However, developments in world politics and the in- 
|ternational political economy in the 1970's brought a 
| considerable increase in East European interest in rela- 
tions with developing countries. Economically, the first 
) oil shock of 1973-74 induced a radical improvement of 

terms of trade for primary-commodity exporters and re- 
duced Soviet willingness to meet the rapidly growing 
| demand of the East European economies for energy 
and other resources. Locked into energy- and re- 
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source-intensive growth strategies and faced with limi- 
tations on Soviet oil deliveries, East European countries 
had a markedly increased self-interest in expanding 
economic relations with developing countries. Political- 
ly, superpower détente, combined with the post-Viet- 
nam syndrome underlying US retrenchment in the Third 
World, created new opportunities for Soviet pursuit of a 
policy of global reach in the Third World. Soviet suc- 
cesses in turn gave its East European allies greatly en- 
hanced opportunities to expand relations in the Third 
World. Marxist regimes came to power in Ethiopia and 
Afghanistan as well as in the former Portuguese colo- 
nies of Angola and Mozambique. Yet, it is not clear 
whether the majority of East European countries per- 
ceived the increased number of pro-Soviet regimes in 
the Third World to be of any particular political benefit. 
East Germany and Romania appeared to be the excep- 
tions in this regard. 

The GDR jumped at the opportunity to advance its 


Hungary's Istvan Dobi, President of the Presidential Council, greets Kwame Nhrumah, President of the 


Republic of Ghana, upon his arrival in Hungary for an official visit in the early 1960's. 


—MTI from Interfoto via Eastfoto. 
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international legitimacy in rivalry with the FRG.'° That 
political considerations outweighed economic motives 
is suggested by the fact that other East European coun- 
tries except Czechoslovakia increased economic rela- 
tions with the Third World at much faster rates than did 
East Germany. Between 1970 and 1980, East German 
trade turnover with the Third World increased five times, 
which contrasts to a Hungarian increase of 7.8 times, 
Bulgaria6 times, and Poland 5.5 times. Although there is 
no data for Romania’s trade with the less developed 
countries (LDC’s) in 1980, already by 1975, its trade 
turnover with the LDC’s had increased 5.2 times as com- 
pared to 1970."' 

However, East German policy in the Third World may 
have brought the GDR other, indirect economic bene- 
fits. East Germany was apparently the largest recipient 
of Soviet implicit subsidies to Eastern Europe in the peri- 
od 1970-78 and was able to secure Soviet oil supplies 
exceeding its domestic demand. It cannot be ruled out 
that Soviet supply of oil to East Germany in quantities 
that allowed for profitable re-export to West Germany 
were a reward for the GDR’s actions in Africa. '* 

For Romania, too, politics long played a key role in re- 
lations with the Third World. Starting in the late 1960's, 
Bucharest sought to bolster its claims for autonomy 
within the bloc by fostering relations with the Third 
World, no less than with China and Western Europe. A 


'°Détente in Europe brought an end to East Germany's diplomatic 
isolation imposed by the Hallstein doctrine, whereby West Germany had 
refused to have relations with any country recognizing East Germany. 

West Germany had traditionally been quite active in the Third World both as an 
aid donor and as an arms merchant. In 1970, only 13 countries recognized 
the GDR; in the two years following the signing of the Basic Treaty with the 
Federal Republic, over 60 countries recognized the GDR. By the end of 

the decade, the number had reached almost 130. See Michael Sodaro, “The 
GDR and the Third World: Supplicant and Surrogate,” in Radu, op. cit., 

Omi rs te). 

"Calculated from data in Carl H. McMillan, Multinationals from the 
Second World, London, McMillan, 1987. 

The GDR received subsidies totaling US$11.2 billion, compared to 
$6.5 billion for Czechoslovakia, $5.9 billion for Poland, $5.1 billion for Bulgaria, 
$4.1 billion for Hungary, and $357 million for Romania. Calculated from 
data in Michael Marrese and Jan Vanous, “Implicit Subsidies and Non-Market 
Benefits in Soviet Trade with Eastern Europe,” Department of Economics, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IL, December 1981. Given criticism 
leveled at the Marrese-Vanous estimates (see, e.g., Paul Marer, “The 
Political Economy of Soviet Relations with Eastern Europe,” in Sarah 
Meiklejohn Terry, Ed., Soviet Policy in astern Europe, New Haven, CT, 

Yale University Press, 1984, p. 155) and the close relationship between levels 
of subsidies and of trade turnover between the Soviet Union and the 
respective East European states, there may have been no particular benefit 
granted to the GDR in this respect. 

Also, it has been demonstrated (see Keith Crane, Military Spending in 
Eastern Europe, Santa Monica, CA, The RAND Corporation, May 1987) that 
the GDR has been the only East European country to have heeded Soviet 
pressures to increase military expenditures. Thus, independently of economic 
benefits that a special relationship with the Soviet Union might yield to the 
GDR, the latter seems to have been more “subservient” than other members 
of the alliance. 
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distinctive aspect of Romania’s relations with the Third 
World has been its courting of the Non-Aligned Move- 


ment as a fellow Third World state. Romania has articu- | 
lated a detailed and coherent position toward the move- | 
ment reflecting its criticism of both blocs as well as its _ 


attitudes toward developmental problems. '? Along with 
its calls for the dissolution of the system of opposed po- 
litical blocs, Romania has used these diplomatic oppor- 


tunities to reiterate with great consistency support for 


the principles of sovereignty and non-interference. In 


marked contrast to other East European countries, ithas — 


not shied away from developing strong relations with 
Western-oriented regimes. '4 

Where the East German and (early) Romanian excur- 
sions in the Third World appear to have reflected mostly 


political considerations, it has been developments in | 


domestic economies and in economic relations with for- 


eign partners that have been pushing other East Euro- 


pean states toward expanded Third World connections. 


The evolution of relations through the 1970's reflected a _ 


clear growth in the importance of economic motives, 
which gradually reduced the priority of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s role as political surrogate for Moscow. There was 
not only growth of the depth of economic ties with the 
Third World but necessarily an increase in the complex- 
ity and diversity in these relations. 

By the end of the 1970's, commercial relations be- 
tween Eastern Europe and the Third World had under- 
gone considerable evolution. There had been a very 
rapid growth of the significance of Third World trade for 
most East European countries (see Table 1). This was 
evident not only for the more extreme case of Romania, 
but for Bulgaria, Hungary, and Poland as well. The only 
exceptions were the two most industrialized East Euro- 
pean countries—Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 
Despite their active political involvement in the Third 
World, the share of Third World trade in the total of these 
two states has been the lowest of the CEMA Six. 


'3In seeking to heighten Romania's international stature, Ceausescu 
carried out an ambitious diplomatic agenda. Starting in 1972, he made six 
trips to Africa alone by the end of the decade. Numerous Third World and 
Western leaders have also visited Bucharest. In 1982, Romania declared itself 
a developing country, albeit a socialist one, and sought preferential 
treatment from the European Economic Community and other international 
organizations. In 1976, it was finally successful in attaining guest status 
with the Group of 77. See Ronald Linden, “Socialist Patrimonialism and the 
Global Economy: The Case of Romania,” /nternational Organization 
(Cambridge, MA), Spring 1986, pp. 347-80. 

'4For instance, President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire visited Bucharest 
in 1970, with Ceausescu paying a return visit to Zaire in 1972. For a discussion 
of the complexity involved in Romania's relations with revolutionary 
movements, as demonstrated during the Angolan civil war, see Robert W. 
Janes and Barttomiej Kaminski, “Eastern Europe and the Third World: 
Increasing Opportunity, Decreasing Capability,” /nternational Journal, Winter 
1987/1988, forthcoming; also, Cutler, et al., loc. cit. 
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Table 1: Shares of the Third World in Total Exports 
and Imports of East European Countries, 1970—85 


(in percent) 


1970 1975 

Bulgaria: Exports fish 1.2 
Imports 6.6 5.9 

Czechoslovakia: Exports 9.8 9.3 
Imports Thee 6.3 

GDR: Exports ay ST 
Imports 5.0 5.1 

Hungary: Exports 6.4 7.0 
Imports 6.8 7.6 

Poland: Exports 8.2 8.7 
Imports 59 5.0 

Romania: Exports 9.7 20.4 
Imports 6.8 13.9 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
14.9 16.9 13.9 12.9 16.4 16.2 
5.4 6.5 oll 8.0 8.3 6.9 
a 9.8 9.4 10.0 9.0 8.3 
6.0 om a1 4.7 O2 4.9 
8.0 8.1 8.8 US. 6.4 9.9 
Thr 49 5.6 6.2 6.1 4.4 
11.4 WAH 14.0 13.7 12.6 Zant 
10.1 or Wale 13.2 12.0 7.4 
8.7 9.3 atts! 11.6 10.9 8.7 
9.4 7.2 6.3 lee) 6.5 9.9 
19.4 28.1 27.8 23.9 24.1 18.3 
31.5 28.1 30.0 32.8 35.9 32.8 


SOURCES: UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (New York), various issues; and data collected and processed for the Vienna Institute for Comparative Economic 


Systems by Zofia Wysokinska. 


The variation in trading patterns shown in Table 1 can 
be directly related to differences in economic and politi- 
cal circumstances. With more than one-fourth of its total 
trade turnover with the Third World, Romania stands 
apart. In order to foster this soaring trade, Romania as- 
sumed the largest burden among East European states 
of financial assistance to Third World countries, and was 
the only East European country that ran a persistent 
trade deficit with developing countries. 

Ceauscescu’s decision to launch an industrial mod- 
ernization program that was focused on developing Ro- 
mania’s own heavy-industry base led to a dramatic in- 
crease in domestic energy consumption. As a result, 
Romania had become a net importer of oil by 1976:.'° 
Having refused to participate in CEMA joint projects to 
develop the raw material base in the Soviet Union and 
unwilling to compromise its autonomy in foreign policy, 
Romania had to secure its raw material and energy re- 
quirements outside of the CEMA in the period coincid- 
ing with the second oil shock. 

Because of the growing oil bill, the share of imports 
from the Third World in total Romanian imports skyrock- 
eted between 1975 and 1980. That Romania's econom- 
ic interaction with the developing countries has been 
driven by growing import demand for oil is best illustrat- 
ed by the share of Middle Eastern and North African 
members of the Organization of Petroleum-Exporting 


Ronald G. Oechsler and John A. Martens, “Eastern European Trade 
with OPEC: A Solution to Emerging Energy Problems?” in US Congress, Joint 
Economic Committee (hereafter, JEC), East European Economic 
Assessment, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1981, Vol. 2, 
pp. 509-40. 


Countries in Romanian imports from the Third World— 
more than 80 percent in the 1980's. Ultimately, facing a 
debt crisis and a decline of import demand for its goods 
in Middle East oil-exporting countries, Romania had to 
turn to the Soviet Union for additional oil supplies. '® 
Thus, economics came to overshadow politics in Roma- 
nian trade relations. 


Itis striking that the share of the Third World in overall 
Romania exports was much closer to that for other East 
European states than was the case with imports, this de- 


spite the considerable political effort and financial as- 
sistance extended by Bucharest. This suggests that ex- 


ports of all East European countries to the Third World 


have hit a similar set of structural constraints. 


Next to Romania, the East European states most in- 


volved in trade with the developing countries were Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Poland. Although the share of the 
Third World in Bulgaria’s imports is relatively low, it ex- 


panded by 60 percent between 1980 and 1985. Bulgar- 
ia’s trade surplus with the developing countries has al- 


lowed it to offset imbalances in trade with Western 
Europe. Hungarian trade turnover with the Third World 
peaked in 1983; in 1986, it stood at 85 percent of the 


1980 level. The share of the Third World in Poland's ex- 


ports increased in the 1980's, but only in the context of a 


'8For a discussion of the political economy of Romanian foreign 
relations and draconian adjustment in the 1980's, see Linden, loc. cit.; and 


Alan H. Smith, “Romania: Internal Economic Development and Foreign 


Economic Relations,” in Philip Joseph, Ed., The Economies of Eastern Europe 


and Their Foreign Economic Relations, Brussels, NATO Colloquium, April 


1986. 
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Table 2: Concentration and Distribution of 
East European and Soviet Third World Trade, 1984' 


Share of North Africa 
and Middle East (%) 


Share of top three 
trade partners (%) 


Exports Imports Exports: Imports 
Bulgaria 68 38 
Czechoslovakia 56 18 
Hungary 63 28 
Poland 50 17 
Romania 45 87 
Eastern Europe 53 49 
Soviet Union 21 24 


'The Third World also includes developing centrally planned economies. 
Available trade data for the GDR is not disaggregated enough to allow 
calculation of concentration. 


SOURCES: Calculated from UN Monthly Bulletin of Trade Statistics, June and 
July 1986, and International Monetary Fund, Directions of Trade Statistics 
(Washington, DC), 1986. 


drop in total exports. As for Czechoslovakia and East 
Germany, trade with the Third World accounts for less 
than 10 percent of total trade. 


The geographic concentration of trade and the 


choice of trading partners reveals important similarities 
and differences among the East European states. As 
can be seenin Table 2, both exports to and imports from 
the Third World tend to be significantly concentrated. In 
particular, this is the case for Bulgaria and Romania, 
which score highest in both of the measures of concen- 
tration provided in the table. 

There are similarities in the choice of the major trading 
regions by East European states, although within a giv- 
en region they tend to choose different countries as ma- 
jor trading partners. In the 1980's, the Middle East and 
North Africa have by far dominated, accounting for 
about half of East European trade turnover with the Third 
World.'’ Among the three most important Third World 
export outlets of each East European state one always 
finds a Middle Eastern or North African country. For in- 
stance, Libya was the largest export market for Bulgaria 
and Poland, ranking third for Czechoslovakia, fourth for 
Hungary, and fifth for Romania. Syria was the most sig- 
nificant Third World export outlet for Czechoslovakia, as 
was Algeria for Hungary. Although China ranked first 
among Romania's customers, it was closely followed by 
Iraq, Egypt, and Lebanon, which together took almost 
30 percent of Romanian exports. 

East European imports from the Third World are 
slightly more concentrated, albeit somewhatless orient- 


"Data calculated from various issues of UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
(New York). 
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ed toward the Middle East and North Africa. Oil-export- 
ing countries account for 75 percent of Romanian, more 
than 30 percent of Bulgarian, and 25 percent of Hungar- 
ian imports. For instance, Iran, Egypt, and Syria account 
for about 60 percent of Romanian imports from the Third 
World; Libya and Iran for about 40 percent of Hungarian: 
imports; Libya, for 30 percent of Bulgarian and amodest 


10 percent of East German imports fromthe Third World. | 


The share of oil-exporting countries is markedly lower i in 
the imports of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


Financial Crisis and Response 


Faced with a severe balance of payments crisis at the’ 
end of the 1970's, East European countries found eco- 
nomics to be of increased importance in its relations’ 
with the Third World. As aresponse to this crisis, the East’ 
European countries in the early 1980's exploited trade’ 
with the Third World to offset deficits they incurred in’ 
trade with the West. 

The crisis was triggered by a confluence of several | 
developments: a marked deterioration in Eastern Euro- 
pe’s growth performance, difficulties in trying to inte- 
grate with the world economy in general and the West in| 
particular, curtailed access to Western financial mar-| 
kets, and a declining availability of energy and raw ma- | 
terials from other CEMA partners. Inthe West, policies of 
controlling domestic inflation through money supply im- 
plemented in the late 1970's brought (1) a significant in-. 
crease in real interest rates and (2) an economic reces- 
sion. The first swelled the services component of East 
European balances of payments, thus putting the bur-. 
den of external adjustment on hard-currency trade. The: 
second brought a contraction in Western import’ 
demand, which had particularly adverse effect on mar-. 
ginal suppliers from Eastern Europe. '® | 

Faced with a debt squeeze and falling import de-- 
mand in the West, East European countries drastically 
cut Western imports and sought to increase surpluses i 
with some Third World countries. Starting from a small” 
deficit in trade with the developing countries of US$600 | 
million in 1980, East European states generated a $3.4 | 
billion surplus in 1981 and have maintained a declining 
surplus thereafter (see Table 3). 

What appears to have emerged, if only fora brief inter- 
val, is something akin to the sort of triangular relation- 
ship envisaged by some in the early 1960's, in which the - 
East would run deficits with the West that would be. 


"8Raimund Dietz, Gerhard Fink, and lise Grosser, “East-West Trends in 
Perspective,” Vienna Institute for Comparative Economic Studies, Reprint 
Series, No. 107, 1988. 


counterbalanced by surpluses generated by the trans- 
fer of intermediate technologies from Eastern Europe to 
the Third World. '9 

Some have argued that because a substantial 
amount of Eastern Europe's trade with the Third World 
takes place through barter or semi-barter arrangements 
and hence may not improve hard-currency positions, 
the surplus in this trade was not the result of a deliberate 
East European effort to use it as a vehicle for external ad- 
justment of financial disequilibrium in relations with the 
West.2° Yet, as one of us has already argued in 
more detail elsewhere,*' there are several reasons to 
take the opposite view—that most indebted East Euro- 
pean countries did seek to exploit their relations with the 
Third World in order to offset their imbalances with the 
West. In fact, all East European countries except for Ro- 
mania were able to obtain surpluses in their trade with 
the Third World, primarily thanks to hefty, albeit declin- 
ing, surpluses in their commercial relations with coun- 
tries of North Africa and the Middle East. Owing to the 
fact that, except in the case of Romania, domestic de- 
mand for oil in Eastern Europe has by and large been 


19See Leon Zurawicki, “Perspectives of East-South-West Trilateral 
Cooperation,” Sprawy Miedzynarodowe (Warsaw), No. 5, 1978. 

°Marie Lavigne, “Eastern Europe-LDC Economic Relations in the 
Eighties,” in JEC, East European Economies: Slow Growth in the 1980s, Vol. 2, 
Foreign Trade and International Finance, Washington, DC, US 
Government Prtinting Office, 1986, Vol. 2, pp. 62-90. 

2'Barttomiej Kaminski, “External Dimensions of Balance of Payments 
Adjustment in Eastern Europe,” Osteuropa Wirtschaft (Munich), No. 2, 1988, 
| forthcoming. 
|  2in 1983, imports of energy (mainly oil and gas) from the Soviet Union 
accounted for a major proportion of East European energy imports. The 
proportion generally ranged from 77 percent in the case of Hungary to 96 
percent in the case of Poland, with Romania standing out as a clear exception, 
at 19 percent. See Dietz et al., loc. cit., p. 59. 
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met by imports from the Soviet Union,** one could make 
a strong case that energy imports from the Third World 
constituted a de facto surplus readily convertible into 
hard-currency earnings. Since none of the East Euro- 
pean countries has domestically-produced surpluses 
of oil, their quite significant exports of oil and oil 
products to the West were made possible by their com- 
mercial links with Middle East oil producers. 

Trade with North African and Middle Eastern coun- 
tries was a primary factor in Eastern Europe's ability in 
the early 1980's to convert the deficit in its non-socialist 
trade into a surplus. As can be seen from Table 3, the 
aggregate surplus of Eastern Europe (excluding the 
GDR) with the economies of North Africa and the Middle 
East accounted for about 40 percent of the total hard- 
currency surplus, although the total share of the latter 
regions in East European exports was only about 25 per- 
cent between 1981 and 1984. Indeed, were it not for 
persistent Romanian deficits triggered by that country’s 
considerable import demand for oil, the aggregate sur- 
plus of Eastern Europe would have been some 20 per- 
cent higher. 

In trade with the Middle East and North Africa, the 
East Europeans took advantage of a rapidly growing 
demand for arms. In the late 1970’s, production of tanks 
was restarted in several East European countries, and 
Romania, Bulgaria and, probably, Czechoslovakia sub- 
stantially expanded production of ammunition and 
small arms.° During this period, arms deliveries to the 
non-communist developing world more than doubled, 
soaring from $635 million in 1980 to $1,315 million in 


23Mike Brzoska and Thomas Ohlson, Arms Transfers to the Third World, 
1971-1985, New York, Oxford University Press for Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute, 1987, p. 103. 


ee 


Table 3: Trade Balances of Eastern Europe with Market Economies, 1980-86 


(in billions of US$) 


With all market economies 


Year 


1980 —2.9 Cumulative 
1981 1.4 1.4 
1982 52 6.6 
1983 6.0 12.6 
1984 Tod 19.9 
1985 46 24.5 
1986 0.7 25.2 


With developed economies 


OPEC 
countries 


N. Africa 


With developing economies = and ME" 


—0.6 Cumulative 

3.4 3.4 

3:5 6.9 Be 243 
2.3 9.2 2.1 1.4 
2.6 11.8 1.6 ne: 
1.9 Ker A 1.6 1.2 
0.1 13.8 


‘According to United Nations country classification—excludes Turkey, Egypt, Morocco, and Nigeria. 


SOURCES: for 1980 and 1981, estimates of the Vienna Institute for Comparative Economic Studies, in the case of the GDR, trade balances derived from data in 
UN Monthly Bulletin of Trade and Statistics, July 1986; data for the period 1982-86, estimates of the UN ECE Secretariat, Economic Bulletin for Europe (Elmsford, 
NY), Vol. 38, United Nations, 1987. In the case of the data for the Middle East and North Africa, there was no data for the GDR. 
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1981 and almost $2 billion in 1982.74 Arms exports of 
Bulgaria, forexample, came in well ahead of re-export of 
crude oil as the leading source of export revenues in 
1982 (54 percent versus 9 percent of total earnings); 
in that year, the overall value of the Bulgarian exports 
to developing countries—mostly Algeria, Libya, and 
lraq—were triple the 1979 earnings.°° 

As with trade relations in general, East Euro- 
pean arms sales manifest a distinctive geographic pat- 
tern, with over 90 percent of such sales in the period 
1971-85 going to the Middle East and North Africa. Of 
the arms exported by Czechoslovakia to developing 
countries in that period, 70 percent went to Syria, Libya, 
and Iraq. Inthe case of Poland, about 40 percent went to 
Iraq, South Yemen and Syria. Moreover, the geographic 
concentration of Czechoslovak and Polish arm sales 
has been increasing. In 1981-85, Libya, Syria, and Iraq 
accounted for 77.1 percent of Czechoslovak arms 
sales, while Iraq, Libya, and South Yemen accounted 
for 66.6 percent of Polish arms sales.°° I 

Viewed in a broader perspective, then, Eastern Eu- 
rope’s external adjustment produced a “mini” triangle 
of international payments, with developed market econ- 
omies running deficits with LDC oil exporters, who in 
turn had trade deficits with Eastern Europe, which uti- 
lized a flow of resources (obtained mainly thanks to 
arms transfers) from LDC oil exporters to offset financial 
and commercial imbalances with the West. 

However, both the share of Eastern Europe’s trade 
surpluses with the Middle East and North Africa in total 
trade surpluses and the share of this region in Eastern 
Europe’s exports to non-communist states have been 
falling. The arms versus oil mini-triangle appears to 
have been a short-lived phenomenon in the internation- 
al commercial and financial relations of Eastern Europe. 
This trend reflects several significant and interrelated 
problems. Although a significant portion of this decline 
may be attributable to the curtailed ability of East Euro- 
pean countries to purchase spare parts and intermedi- 
ate products in the West, there are deeper structural 
problems detracting from the region's international 


4Warsaw Pact Economic Aid to Non-Communist LDCs, 1984, 
Washington, DC, US Department of State, May 1986, p. 19. 

*°See “Developments in Bulgarian Arms Exports,” in Marvin R. Jackson, 
Ed., East-South Trade, Economics and Political Economics, Armonk, NY, 
M. E. Sharpe, 1985, pp. 80-85. 

*°Brzoska and Ohlson, op. cit., pp. 102-04; and World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1986, Washington, DC, US Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, 1987. 

?7For an illuminating comparative analysis of Eastern Europe's 
competitiveness in Western markets vis-a-vis the newly industrializing 
countries of Latin America and Southeast Asia, see Kazimierz Poznanski, 
“Competition between Eastern Europe and the Developing Countries in the 
Western Market for Manufactured Goods,” in JEC, East European 
Economies: Slow Growth in the 1980s, Vol. 2, pp. 31-61. 
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competitiveness.*’ As a result, the oil-exporting coun- 
tries are turning increasingly toward countries such as 


Taiwan and Korea and the newly industrializing coun- 


tries as trading partners. 


A particular source of pessimism should be the dete- 


| 


riorating commodity composition of East European ex- ! 
ports. Although manufactures still constitute a much 


larger percentage of total exports to the Third World 


than of those to the West, it must be disappointing to | 
East European planners that the largest improvement in | 
demand for East European exports to developing coun- — 


tries has been occurring in low-processed, resource- 
intensive products rather than manufactures.@® 

For instance, the largest increase in East ceeeceae 
exports to the Third World occurred in the only expand- 
ing market among developing countries, i.e., crude ma-- 


terials. Since East European prices, in most cases, bear | 
little relation to world prices, it would be difficult to — 
assess whether the region enjoys a genuine compara- — 


tive advantage in those products. Given its natural- 
resource endowment, Eastern Europe’s comparative 


advantage in resource-intensive products is highly — 


questionable. There are reasons to believe that those 


exports may entail significant opportunity costs. Al- 


though a slow-down in industrial production in Eastern 
Europe in 1981-85 depressed domestic demand for 
these materials and may well have facilitated the ability 
to export them, Eastern Europe is not likely to remain a 
true net exporter of these commodities. 

Nor do the prospects of continued arms exports ap- 
pear that certain. The larger and more expensive weap- 
ons systems produced by the East Europeans are be- 
coming increasingly obsolescent technologically.?? 
These countries face perhaps insurmountable competi- 


tion in medium-level systems from more advanced — 
Western producers. At the same time, new producers | 


are also making the global small-arms market increas- 
ingly competitive. 


Soviet and East European Patterns 


Because of its status as a net exporter of nonrenew- 
able resources and its cautious approach to borrowing 
in international financial markets in the 1970's, the Sovi- 
et Union did not face the balance of payments adijust- 


rr 


®8For an extensive discussion of competitive and structural factors 
shaping the commodity composition of East European exports to the Third 
World, see Kaminski, “External Dimension of Balance of Payments 
Adjustment in Eastern Europe,” loc. cit.; and Istvan Dobozi, “Pattern 
Determinants and Prospects of East-South Economic Relations,” 
Development and Peace (Budapest), Spring 1987, pp. 80-101. 

°Cutler et al., loc. cit., p. 295. 
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ment problems that forced East European countries to 
seek ways to generate trade surpluses. There are, in- 
deed, a number of ways in which Soviet involvement 
with the Third World has differed from, as well as ways 
in which it has been similar to, that of Eastern Europe. 
This can be seen intrade, arms sales, and economic as- 
sistance activities. 


Trade. The variation in trade with the Third World 
tends to be greater between the CEMA Six as group and 
the Soviet Union than among the East European coun- 
tries themselves. This sheds interesting light on under- 
lying motives in the expansion of the Third World “con- 
nection” and on Soviet-East European relations. 

Inthe Soviet case, ideological affinity and geographi- 
cal proximity play major roles in the determination of 
trade partners, which does not seem to be the case for 
its junior allies. Cuba accounts for roughly one-third of 
Soviet trade turnover with the Third World, and there is 

Clearly a political basis for this trading relationship 

that far outweighs any economic benefit. The presence 
among Soviet trading partners of such countries as An- 
gola, South Yemen, Ethiopia, Vietnam, and North Korea 
also suggests the importance if not outright dominance 
of politics in Soviet export policies. (These same coun- 
tries are conspicuously absent from among Eastern 
Europe’s major Third World trading partners.) Political 
and geographic reasons explain the roughly 25 percent 
share that Afghanistan, China, Iran, North Korea, Mon- 
golia, and Turkey account for in Soviet trade turnover 
with the Third World.°° 

Although East European trade practices suggest that 
priority is assigned to economic factors, the larger con- 
figurations of superpower politics have unquestionably 
played an influential role in East European economic re- 
lations with the Third World, particularly with regard to 
relations of a military nature. 


Arms sales. |t is clear that a significant portion of East- 
ern Europe’s comparative advantage in arms trade in 


39\t is worth noting that if trade with Asian “centrally planned economies” 
is excluded—which is standard practice in Soviet official statistics—the share 
_ of developing economies in Soviet trade falls below 15 percent. This 
would place the USSR on a rough par with Bulgaria, Hungary, and Poland, as 
a country moderately involved in Third World trade. 

31See Thomas H. Snitch, “East European Involvement in the World's 
Arms Markets,” in World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 
1972-1982, Washington, DC, US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
April 1984, p. 118. 

For instance, it has been argued that at the outbreak of the Iran-Iraq war 
in 1980, when the Soviet Union initially adopted a neutral position and refused 
to supply Iraq directly with more weapons, a dramatic increase in East 
European supplies provided an indirect means of replenishing Iraqi weapons 
stocks. See Snitch, loc. cit.; and Brzoska and Ohlson, op. cit, pp. 103-04. 
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the Third World derives from Soviet arms export perfor- 
mance. Because of the high degree of centralization 
and consequent standarization of arms production in 
the Warsaw Pact, Third World purchases of Soviet 
weapons have often led to East European sales. In 
cases of resupply, the Soviet bloc can deliver without 
cutting into existing Soviet arms stocks, and Moscow 
can have greater flexibility in upgrading the quality of 
the arms supplied, the ability to supply replacements 
quickly and—if foreign policy considerations require 
it—to substitute other suppliers in place of the Soviet 
Union.?! 

A closer examination of data on the geographic distri- 
bution of arms sales of the Soviet Union, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Poland reveals both obvious similarities and 
suggestive differences. Although Libya, Syria, and Iraq 
accounted for the bulk of the arms exports of these 
countries, the degree of concentration was higher for 
both Czechoslovakia and Poland than for the Soviet 
Union. The three accounted in 1981-85 for 77 percent of 
Czechoslovaki, 67 percent of Polish, and only 41 per- 
cent of Soviet arms exports. Libya, Syria, and Iraq were 
also Poland’s and Czechoslovakia’s most important ex- 
port markets. By contrast, the same three countries took 
up only about 5 percent of total Soviet exports to the 
Third World. 

Still, there is a marked correlation between the coun- 
tries buying arms from the Soviet Union, on the one 
hand, and from Czechoslovakia and Poland, on the oth- 
er, which is suggestive of political motivation, if not Sovi- 
et control, of this trade. The lower degree of correlation 
between Polish and Soviet choices of arms customers 
raises some interesting questions. Does Moscow, rec- 
ognizing Poland’s economic crisis and desperate need 
for hard currency, acquiesce in Polish arms sales to 
less-favored clients? Does Moscow orchestrate some 
division of labor in arms sales to maximize gains in the 
Third World? Or does the division of labor in arms pro- 
duction within the Warsaw Pact make Polish exports at- 
tractive because of the nonavailability of certain kinds of 
arms from other Warsaw Pact countries? 

Given the shortage of information about decision- 
making processes in the Warsaw Pact, it is difficult to 
present a substantiated argument in favor of any of 
these hypotheses. As seen above, however, there is 
considerable evidence that the Soviet Union and its ju- 
nior partners now seek hard-currency revenue from mil- 
itary sales to the Third World in addition to whatever 
political gains such sales might entail. 


Economic assistance policies. The granting of eco- 
nomic assistance has also figured among the instru- 
mentalities of the Soviet and East European efforts to 
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Iraqi troops 


gain influence in the Third World. Beginning in the 
1950's, the Soviet Union and the East Europeans have 
given training to students from and senttechnicians and 
economic aid to Third World countries. 

Out of ideological solidarity and a desire to train future 
elites that are imbued with a Marxist-Leninist outlook 
and East-bloc loyalties, the East Europeans have been 
generous in opening their universities to Third World 
students. Since the early 1960’s, the number of students 
brought to Eastern Europe has been steadily growing. 
Third World students at East European universities in- 
creased from alittle more than 1,000 in 1960 to five times 
that much by 1970. At the end of the 1970's, the number 
had reached over 48,000. The level has remained high 
in the 1980's, with 35,465 students attending in 1984. 
There is no indication, however, that this has translated 
into direct benefit for the East bloc. It is not clear what 
perceptions these students take back to their own coun- 
tries or even how they are received when they return, 
since Western education continues to be more highly 
valued.°2 

The greatest source of East European presence inthe 
Third World is the large number of economic and techni- 


riding Soviet-made tanks head toward the Karum Ri 


ver during the first month of the Gulf war in 1980. | 


—UPI/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


cal specialists sent there. Some observers claim that | 
relative to the size of their populations and economies, — 
East European states have provided a quantity of per- 
sonnel that compares favorably with the Soviet Union.°3 
East European advisors predominate by a factor of 
more than two to one over Soviets in North Africa and the 
Middle East. Another major recipient of large East Euro- 
pean assistance is Sub-Saharan Africa. By contrast, 
countries of Latin America and Asia have, with few ex- 
ceptions, been largely ignored. 
Since the available information on the geographic 
distribution of these technicians is not disaggregated 
below the regional level, itis impossible to contrast Sovi- 
et and East European engagement on a country-by- 
country basis. However, examination of differing re- 
gional allocations of Soviet and East European 


———————eooe 


EE 


°2See Aspaturian, loc. cit., pp. 37 and 40; and Warsaw Pact Economic 
Alden Ds 6: 

%3Aspaturian, loc. cit., p. 39. Indeed, in 1984, Eastern Europe provided 
some 86,000 of the total of 126,000 Soviet and East European economic 
technicians stationed outside the bloc. See Warsaw Pact Economic 
Aid. ..4\p.'5. 
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ltechnicians in non-communist developing countries 
Janda country-by-country breakdown of total Soviet and 
lEast Europen technicians abroad permits some infer- 
7 regarding respective priorities. For example, in 
1984, out of a total of 16,020 Soviet and East European 
specialists sent to Sub-Saharan Africa, the three most 
important pro-Soviet regimes, Angola, Ethiopia and 
jMozambique, taken together accounted for half. Sub- 
Saharan Africa was the only region where the number of 
Soviet experts exceeded East Europeans. (The Soviet 
Union had 23 percent of its technicians there; Eastern 
Europe, only 8 percent). One may suspect that the high- 
est concentration of East Europeans in the region was in 
Nigeria, which—not tilted ideologically toward the East 
bloc but having the most steady economic relationship 
with it—had the largest single share of specialists 
(4,035, or 25 percent).°*4 
- As Table 4 indicates, there was a high degree of simi- 
larity in the regional distribution of credits and grants 
provided to the Third World by Eastern Europe and by 
the Soviet Union on through the 1970's. In the 1980's, 
however, substantially differing priorities emerged with- 
in a generally shrinking aid effort. A variety of political 
and economic factors help explain these substantial 
changes. Suharto’s coup d’état in Indonesia and the low 
economic attractiveness of Laos and Cambodia con- 
trolled by Vietnam explain a contraction in aid to East 
Asia; the decline in credits to the Middle East was trig- 
Qered by the oil glut. The largest recipient of East Euro- 
pean credits in the Middle East was Egypt, which had 
long maintained unusually diversified commercial and 
financial ties with Eastern Europe. Credits granted to fi- 
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nance trade with Turkey account for an increase in the 
share of South Asia. 

Given Eastern Europe’s balance of payments difficul- 
ties, it comes as no surprise that East European pro- 
grams are oriented toward promoting trade opportuni- 
ties. As itcan be seen from the data in Table 5, seven out 
of the ten largest recipients of Eastern Europe's credits 
are among the region's major export customers. At the 
same time, there are wide annual fluctuations in East Eu- 
ropean economic aid and credits, which does not fit well 
with the development of steady economic relationships. 
For instance, in 1979-85, total annual economic aid 
from Eastern Europe to the Third World ranged from 
$415 million to $1,750 million.*° 

East European assistance policies have followed the 
broader outlines of Soviet involvement, but there are 
some important differences. Although both initiated 
economic aid, for example, to gain greater access and 
influence in developing economies, East European pro- 
grams have been characterized by far fewer soft-term 
grants and have sought to maximize returns by charg- 
ing higher interest rates.°° Also, most East European aid 
has been directed toward specific industrial projects 
and equipment sales for the purpose of expanding 
trade. In addition, the East European states have under- 


*4See Warsaw Pact Economic Aid. 

Derived from US Central Intelligence Agency, Handbook of Economic 
Statistics, 1986, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office. 

%6Warsaw Pact Economic Aid... , p. 1. On Eastern Europe's efforts to 
maximize the return on economic aid even in the 1950's, see Robert and 
Elizabeth Bass, loc. cit. 


Table 4: Credits and Grants Extended by the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe to Non-Communist Developing Regions, 1954-85 


1954-79 


Current 
US$ bil. 


Current 


US$ bil. | Percent! Percent! 


Africa 
East Asia 
Latin America 
Middle East 
South Asia 


Total 


‘Because of rounding, may not add up to 100 percent. 


USSR Eastern Europe USSR Eastern Europe 


Current 
US$ bil. 


1980-85 


Current 
US$ bil. 


% Change in share: 
USSR* ™ EVEurope 


Percent' Percent! 


SOURCES: US Central Intelligence Agency, Handbook of Economic Statistics, 1986; and idem, Communist Aid Activities in Non-Communist Less Developed 
Countries 1979 and 1954-79; A Research Paper, ER SO-10318 U (October 1980) as quoted in Roger E. Kanet, “Eastern Europe and the Third World: The 
Expanding Relationship,” in Michael Sodaro and Sharon Wolchik, Eds., Foreign and Domestic Policy in Eastern Europe in the 1980's’, New York, St. Martin's 
Press, 1983. 
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Table 5: Eastern Europe and the Third World, Aid Patterns, 1954-85, and Exports, 1980-85 


1954—79 


Share of aid, 
in percent 


Top 10 aid 
recipients 


Top 10 aid 
recipients 


Syria 7, Turkey 
Egypt 9.0 Egypt 

Iran 7.0 Syria 

Brazil 6.3 Nigeria 
Algeria IS Bangladesh 
Iraq 5.0 Ethiopia 
India 4.6 Algeria 
Turkey 4.0 Pakistan 
Indonesia 2.9 Brazil 
Sudan 2.4 Zambia 


‘Ranking and shares within total exports to the Third World are cumulative figures for 1980-85. 


SOURCES: US Central Intelligence Agency, Handbook of Economic Statistics, 1986; UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, various issues. 


taken various industrial projects largely geared toward 
developing natural resources. 

The GDR has manifested a distinctive broader profile 
in its training and assistance activities. GDR efforts 
overall appear geared toward promoting such socialist 
proto-Leninist principals as expansion of the state sec- 
tor and development of cadres.” 

The extensive way in which the GDR has been able to 
involve itself has led to considerable success and popu- 
larity with certain regimes on its own account rather than 
as a Surrogate for Moscow. This latter point was illustrat- 
ed in 1976, when Somalia expelled Cuban and Soviet 
advisors following Moscow’s shift to support of Ethiopia 
in the Ogaden conflict. Relations between the Somalis 
and the GDR remained friendly, leaving the latter an im- 
portant role as diplomatic intermediary.2® However 
much the GDR’s efforts may have served Moscow’s ob- 
jectives, these developments count equally as evi- 
dence of East German interests and successes that go 
beyond simple surrogacy. No other East European 
State, with the possible exception of Romania, has suc- 
ceeded in developing such a broad range of ties with 
some Third World countries. 


Conclusion 


What emerges from consideration of trade and assis- 
tance relations of Eastern Europe and of the Soviet 
Union is further confirmation of the structural character 
of the influence of the Soviet Union on East European 
behavior. The geographic concentration of trade and 
assistance activities shows at the very least a congru- 
ence of Moscow intent and East European economic 
self-interest. At the end of the 1970’s, the increasing im- 
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1980-85 


Percent share 
of EE exports! 


Share of aid, 
in percent 


Ranking as 
export market" 


ies} 5 5.6 
Leso 6 5.0 
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9.4 IN 0.8 
7.6 n.a. n.a. 
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4.0 9 2.9 
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portance of economic calculations related to the bal- 


ance of payments crisis increased the intensity of East 


European economic relations with the Third World. 


Recent developments in relations of all the East Euro- 


pean states with the Third World suggest that in each of 
the states there exist similar limitations on efforts to in- 
crease trade, limitations that are rooted in similar sys- 


temic constraints. These features have an important im: 


plication for the analysis of the foreign relations of | 
Eastern Europe in general and the region's relations. 
with the Third World in particular. 

Similarities in the foreign policies of East European. 
states do not manifest blind following of the Soviet lead; 
rather, they are the product of similarities in political and 
economic circumstances. Given the level of their eco- 


nomic dependency on the Soviet Union, Moscow does | 


not have to resort to “administrative” means to subordi- 
nate its junior partners. On the other hand, emulation of 


the Soviet policies need not conflict with individual ob- | 


jectives of maximizing welfare and of pursuing other, 


even political objectives. Hence, within the structurally — 
determined similarity of foreign relations, one can trace - 


considerable and increasing diversity among East Eu- 
ropean countries. 

This paper has stressed two elements, in particular, 
that assisted the East European states in establishing a 


distinct pattern of involvement: the “free ride” created | 
by Soviet openings in the Third World, and acontinued — 


37See Wolfgang Schmidt-Streckenbach, “Administrative Aid for 
Developing Countries: The Case of the German Democratic Republic,” Public 
Administration and Development (Chichester, Sussex), No. 4, 1985., 
pp. 339-51; and Melvin Croan, “A New Afrika Korps?” Washington 
Quarterly (Washington, DC), Winter 1980, pp. 21-32. 

38See Edwina Moreton, “The East Europeans and the Cubans in the 
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Middle East,” in Adeed Dawisha and Karen Dawisha, Eds., The Soviet Union 
in the Middle East, New York, Holmes and Meier, 1982, p. 75. 
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comparative advantage in human capital. The evolution 
of this involvement has reflected a combination of do- 
mestic political and economic circumstances, evolving 
Soviet policy toward Eastern Europe, and the demands 
of Soviet global strategy. The increased dependence of 
small East European states on foreign trade eventually 
led to the active search for export outlets and new 
suppliers in the Third World. 

The resulting expansion of the relations of the East Eu- 
ropean states with the Third World has been shaped 
largely by economic motivations. However, the decline 
in the surpluses with the oil-exporting countries com- 
bined with the declining competitiveness of Eastern Eu- 
rope indicates that the successes produced by this 
strategy may no longer be viable. This is suggested by 
the increasingly less advantageous commodity compo- 
sition of this trade, which, in turn, means that Eastern Eu- 
rope will become less attractive to the Third World on 
strictly economic grounds. It will, however, remain politi- 
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cally attractive to the extent that it offers leverage in 
Third World dealings with Western partners. 

As East European competitiveness declines, the di- 
chotomy of hierarchical subordination versus bargain- 
ing in East Europe—Soviet relations decreases in rele- 
vance. Unable to integrate with the world economy, 
Eastern Europe is subject to considerable Soviet lever- 
age, if only through the supply of energy resources. On 
the other hand, Eastern Europe's weak, at times precari- 
ous, economic situation is likely to exercise its own form 
of leverage. The Soviet Union has probably encouraged 
East European states to increase ties with both the West 
and the developing countries in order to lessen the 
chances that they would become an excessive burden 
on the Soviet economy. In addition, if Moscow wants in- 
creased East European participation in the Third World 
for its globalist political purposes it will probably have to 
guarantee that such participation not impose new eco- 
nomic costs on its East European partners. 


Drug Abuse in the Soviet Union 


John M. Kramer 


t is only in the last several years that the Soviet 

Union has acknowledged the existence of a real 

and growing problem with drug abuse. ' As late as 
the mid-1980’s, one could read Soviet claims that “‘seri- 
ous drug addiction does not exist,” that “no minors suf- 
fer from drug addiction,” and that ‘‘not a single case” of 
addiction to amphetamines, cocaine, heroin, or LSD 
had been recorded.* When it was admitted, in 1985, that 
there were some 2,500-3,000 addicts in the Soviet 
Union, these were said to be primarily persons who un- 
wittingly had become addicted while being treated for 
chronic diseases, and it was claimed that there was a 
“tendency toward a decline” in this modest amount of 
addiction.? 

However, there were strong, if indirect, signs since 
the 1960's that drug abuse was far more widespread 
than publicly acknowledged. For example, in 1966, the 
USSR Supreme Court and its counterpart in the Russian 
republic convened plenary sessions that examined, 
inter alia, legal issues involved in the prosecution of 
individuals accused of manufacturing and distributing 
“narcotics” and other “‘poisons.’* In 1972, the Princi- 
ples of Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union 
Republics were amended to add to the list of “grave 


John M. Kramer is Professor of Political Science at Mary 
Washington College (Fredericksburg, VA) and a Re- 
search Fellow at the National Defense University (Wash- 
ington, DC). He has written widely in these pages and 
elsewhere on the politics of Eastern Europe. The pre- 
sent article was presented on May 9, 1988, as part of the 
John M. Olin Foundation Seminar Series on “Soviet So- 
cial Problems” at the Russian Research Center, Har- 
vard University, and is to be included in the forthcoming 
volume, Soviet Social Problems, edited by T. Anthony 
Jones, Walter D. Connor, and David E. Powell. 


crimes’ the “theft, manufacture, acquisition, or posses- | 
sion of narcotics for the purpose of sale, and/or the sale | 
of such substances.’ The Russian republic inthesame | 
year decreed that narcotics addicts must undergo spe- | 
cialized treatment for their condition. Those addicts who | 
“evade treatment or continue to take drugs after treat- 
ment, who violate labor discipline, public order, or the | 
rules of socialist communal living” were made subjectto | 
“compulsory treatment and labor re-education” for 
terms of one to two years.® In 1974, the USSR Supreme | 
Sovietissued a tough decree “On Intensifying the Strug- 
gle Against Drug Addiction.”” Finally, in 1975, the USSR _ | 
Supreme Court, in a plenary session, again examined 
the issue of drug addiction. The Court did so, one com- 
mentary explained defensively, ‘not because the scale 
of drug addiction has become menacing in any way, but 
because . . . this poison must be killed in its infancy.”® 

Concern about drug abuse seemed particularly | 
acute in the republic of Georgia. As early as 1967, offi- 
cials there were reportedly asking: 


‘Among the few previous analyses of this subject in English are E. A. 
Babaian, ‘Control of Narcotic Substances and Prevention of Addiction in the |” 
USSR,” Bulletin on Narcotics (New York), January-March 1979, pp. 13-22; 
and David E. Powell, “Drug Abuse in Communist Europe,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1973, pp. 31—40. For an 
analysis of drug abuse throughout Communist Europe, see John M. Kramer, 
“Drug Abuse in Communist Europe: An Emerging Issue of Public Policy,” } 
Slavic Review (Austin, TX), forthcoming. 

*New Times (Moscow), No. 22, May 1984, p. 27. 

°Radio Moscow, Apr. 4, 1985, transcribed in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, | 
FBIS-SOV), Apr. 8, 1985, p. R/3. i 

“Izvestiya (Moscow), Mar. 3 and Nov. 26. 1966. i} 

°Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR (Moscow), May 31, 1972, if 
Item 176. / 

®Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta RSFSR (Moscow), Aug. 31, 1972, \ 
Item 870. 
'Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, May 1, 1974, Item 275. 
®izvestiya, Oct. 9, 1975; and Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Oct. 15, 
1975. 
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Why were hemp and poppies being grown in areas of 
|Georgia where they had not been sown in the past? Why 
|were many young people with no ties to the criminal 
world and no previous convictions turning up among 
\drug addicts? Why were there a growing number of 
crimes—thefts, speculation, extortion—committed for a 
single purpose: to obtain money immediately?? 


Inresponse to these concerns, the republic's Ministry of 
Internal Affairs (MVD) and communist youth organiza- 
tion (Komsomol) established a special commission to 

study the extent of drug abuse in Georgia and draft pro- 

posals for measures to combat it.'° 
| Ten years later, researchers in Georgia conducted 
one of the first empirical sociological studies in the 

USSR of individuals officially considered to be abusers 

of drugs, although it took another decade for the results 

to be published.'' The study found that among its sam- 
ple, the consumption of opium-based derivatives occu- 
pied ‘first place’ —thereby seemingly refuting claims in 
the official media of as late as 1986 that consumption of 
such drugs is “practically unheard of” in the USSR. '* 
The accession to power of Mikhail Gorbachev initiat- 
eda dramatic change in the official attitude toward drug 
abuse. Reflecting the General Secretary’s campaign for 

Openness and for delving into a wide variety of social 

pathologies, the official media have begun to carry nu- 
“merous revealing accounts—frequently employing lu- 

rid, even hyperbolic language—portraying amuch wid- 
er incidence of what Soviet sources themselves often 
label “narcomania.” In the words of one commentary, 


Concealing an illness willnot make it go away; it will only 
drive itinward. We have come to realize that openness is 
needed in the struggle against drug addiction; that we 
mustlook truth in the eye, no matter how unsavory itis. '* 


An account by one official in the USSR MVD claims that 
in some areas of the Soviet Union, illegal drugs are so 
available “it’s as if home-brewed beer flowed out of the 
water faucets.”'* A reporter for Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
tecalling how she was warned when visiting the United 
States always to carry money for drug addicts who 
might accost her, observed that “now, as we see, this 


°izvestiya, Aug. 12, 1986. 

19D iscussed in Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio Liberty 
Research (Munich), RL 204/87, May 25, 1987. 

"For a detailed analysis of the results of this study, see Sovetskoye 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo (Moscow), No. 7, 1987, pp. 64-69. 

'2See, e.g., Radio Moscow, Aug. 30, 1986, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Sept. 3, 
1986, p. R/4. 

"8Bakinskiy Rabochiy (Baku), Aug. 26, 1986. 

'4Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 8, 1986. 
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UPA CO. CMEPTbIO 
PucyHox, f.. CAMOUNOBA. 


An anti-drug cartoon published in the Soviet humor jour- 
nal Krokodil with a caption that reads: “Playing With 
Death.” 


—Reprinted from Krokodil (Moscow), No. 24, 
August 1987, with permission from Sovfoto. 


misfortune also has overtaken our country.”’'° Another 
article spoke of control! of the lucrative trade in illegal 
drugs by gangs whose leaders sleep with bodyguards 
by their bed, “keep hundreds and thousands of rubles 
under their doormat,” “have hundreds of lives on their 
conscience,” and are rarely apprehended by the au- 
thorities. '® 


Assessing the Scope of the Problem 


Between the concealment of the past and the evident 
hyperbole of current Soviet commentary about drug 
abuse in the USSR, it is difficult to gauge the actual di- 
mensions of the problem. Indeed, Soviet officials con- 
cerned with drug abuse acknowledge that data on this 
topic are imprecise. '” 

Several factors contribute to this imprecision. First, 
within the USSR, as elsewhere, there is considerable 


'5/ iteraturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. 

'S/zvestiya, Aug. 12, 1986. 

See, e.g., the interview with the health minister of the Russian republic 
in Literaturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. It might be noted that an official with 
the United States Institute of Drug Abuse similarly acknowledged that “you 
just can’t trust the numbers” when assessing drug abuse in American society. 
Quoted in The Washington Post, Aug. 11, 1986. 
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fuzziness in the terminology utilized in much of the writ- 
ings about drugs. Terms such as “abuse,” “addiction,” 
“dependency,” and “misuse” have no universally ac- 
cepted definitions and often are employed interchange- 
ably.'® Soviet sources frequently refer to all drugs— 
regardless of their pharmacological properties—as 
“narcotics” and all users as “addicts.""'? Indeed, a se- 
nior official in the USSR Ministry of Health argues that to 
make a distinction among different drugs is a “perni- 
cious practice” because all drugs are “dangerous. ’°° 

According to another official, E. A. Babaian, Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on the Control of Nar- 
cotics of the USSR Ministry of Health—officially the 
principal coordinating body charged with controlling 
production and use of narcotic and psychotropic sub- 
stances in the USSR—the term “narcomania’” de- 
scribes a ‘state induced by the use of narcotic substan- 
ces” and is employed when “nonmedical use occurs of 
asubstance which by lawis classified as anarcotic sub- 
stance.” In contrast, the term ‘‘toxicomania” defines 
“the damage to health” which is induced by the non- 
medical use of a substance “which has not yet been 
juridically recognized as being narcotic.”*' Unfortu- 
nately, these terms themselves are not without termino- 
logical imprecision. For example, how does one de- 
fine—and what criteria are employed to measure—that 
“state” which narcomania induces or that “damage to 
health” which toxicomania describes? 


'"8To mitigate, if not eliminate, such terminological confusion, the World 
Health Organization (WHO) in 1965 proposed to substitute the term “drug 
dependence” for “drug addiction” in discourse about the subject. The 
WHO defined “drug dependence” as follows: “A state, psychic and 
sometimes also physical, resulting from the interaction between a living 
organism and a drug, characterized by behavioral and other responses that 
always include a compulsion to take the drug on a continuous or periodic 
basis in order to experience its physiological effects and sometimes to avoid 
the discomfort of its absence.” The United States National Commission on 
Marijuana and Drug Abuse has recommended (notwithstanding the title of the 
Commission itself) that the term “drug abuse” be deleted from public 
discussion: ‘The term has no functional utility,’ the Commission claims, and 
“has become no more than an arbitrary code-word for that drug use which 
is presently considered wrong.” See the Commission's Second Report, 
Drug Use in America: Problem in Perspective, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1973, pp. 126-27 and 13. For another discussion 
of this subject, see R. L. Hartnoll, “Current Situation Related to Drug Abuse 
Assessment in European Countries,” Bulletin on Narcotics, January-June 
1986, especially pp. 71—76. 

'“Nlarcotics” medically are defined as central nervous system 
depressants with analgesic and sedative properties. Under United States 
federal law, narcotics are considered to be addictive drugs that produce 
physical and psychological dependence and include opium and its 
derivatives, heroin, morphine, codeine, and several synthetic substances 
which can produce morphine-type addiction. Under this conception of 
narcotics, hashish and marijuana would be excluded. See Robert O'Brien 
and Sidney Cohen, Eds., The Encyclopedia of Drug Abuse, New York, Facts 
on File, p. 183. 

0Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya (Moscow), Sept. 16, 1987. 

*'Babaian, loc. cit., pp. 18-19. 


A second factor impeding the collection of compre- | 
hensive information on the extent of drug abuse in the | 


Soviet Union is that, as anywhere, Soviet drug abusers 
for personal and professional reasons often conceal 
their condition. This is especially likely in the USSR 
where even casual drug users are registered with the 


police and subject to often severe legal penalties. In-— 
deed, proponents of less draconian sanctions contend © 
that current law serves only to discourage drug abusers | 
from revealing their condition publicly and availing | 


themselves of requisite medical treatment and counsel- 
ing services.°* 


Third, the USSR has, to date, not compiled any com- | 
prehensive national—or even regional—statistics on 
drug abuse.** Indeed, the dictates of glasnost’ notwith- | 
standing, Soviet officials appear ambivalent about how | 


candidly they should discuss the issue of drug abuse. 
USSR Minister of Internal Affairs A. V. Vlasov typified this 
ambivalence in a recent interview. After conceding that 


“keeping silent” about drug abuse only exacerbates the | 
problem, the Minister nevertheless advocated limits on _ 


public discussion to avoid “stimulating unhealthy 
curiosity and interest” in the subject.*4 


It is clear that official statistics about drug abuse— | 


which include only those individuals registered with the 


police—substantially understate the extent of the phe- | 


nomenon. Thus, the health minister of the Russian re- 


public contends thatitis ‘naive’ to believe official statis- | 


tics that report only one or two drug addicts in many 
oblasts of the USSR.*° 

With these caveats in mind, what do we know about 
the scope of drug abuse in the Soviet Union? In 1988, 
there are reportedly 52,000 individuals registered as 


= 


drug addicts in the USSR. Individuals under the age of 
30 (including 14,000 minors) comprise 62 percent of | 


this group, and females comprise 12 percent.*° Ac- 


cording to the head of the Main Administration for Crimi- | 


nal Investigation of the USSR MVD, registered addicts 


2s one source explains, "It's no secret that if dozens of addict- 
treatment institutions were created, people would be afraid to go for treatment 
for fear that criminal charges would be brought against them.” /zvestiya, 
Oct. 3, 1986. 

®3Existing research on this subject, according to the health minister of 
the Russian republic, is “extremely scanty and ineffective.” Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. 

°4Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 6, 1987. Another example of this circumstance 
involved the repeated but unsuccessful efforts by correspondents of /zvestiya 
to obtain an allegedly public document detailing the anti-drug program of 
the Moscow City Soviet. Calling the situation a “strange approach to 
glasnost’,” the writers added: “A document that is not secret has, for all 
practical purposes, been closed to the public. Specifically, the editors were 
unable to obtain a copy of the document.” /zvestiya, Nov. 23, 1987. 

*°/iteraturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. For a similar opinion, see 
Pravda, Feb. 18, 1988. 

°°TASS, Mar. 26, 1988 in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 5, 1988, p. 49. 


are “people whom doctors officially consider sick.” This 
same official also reports that approximately 80,000 in- 
dividuals “use,” but are not addicted to, “narcotics.” 
This category comprises individuals who use “narco- 
tics” in “one way or another or have already tried them 
.. . (but) whom doctors do not consider sick.” Hashish 
is the principal drug consumed by a “majority” of indi- 
viduals in each of these two categories.’ 

These statistics clearly are of limited utility. First, they 
do not indicate what criteria doctors employ to deter- 
mine how and when a person is sufficiently “sick” to 
merit the appellation “addict.” Second, a category that 
includes individuals who use ‘narcotics’ in “one way or 
another or have already tried them” reveals little about 
the actual incidence of drug abuse. Third, to consider 
hashish—which produces no physical and usually no 
psychological dependence—as a “narcotic’’ is, at best, 
a debatable proposition. 

Other published materials on this subject exhibit simi- 

lar limitations. One source reports that in 1987, Moscow 
had 710 drug addicts, 510 toxic substance abusers, 
and “more than 1,500 people” who are “at risk.”*° The 
source neither indicated precisely what ‘at risk” consti- 
tutes nor identified into which group these individuals 
are “at risk” of falling. Another source reports—without 
providing any information on the drugs involved—that a 
“sharp expansion in the number of substances used by 
drug addicts” has prompted the USSR Ministry of 
Health to expand its list of controlled substances. (It 
should be noted that | have not found any national statis- 
tics on deaths related to drug abuse, although one re- 
port of such a death informs the reader that this occur- 
‘rence is “far from unique.’°°) 

Data on the number of individuals registered as drug 
addicts—or even estimates of the overall scope of drug 
abuse—exist for only several of the USSR’s 15 union re- 
publics. The 6,500 individuals registered as drug ad- 
dicts in Turkmenistan appear to constitute the largest to- 
tal in any republic.2' A drug treatment specialist 
discloses that in Tbilisi there are “several hundred” reg- 
istered drug addicts and that “2 1/2 times that number” 
exist throughout the Georgian SSR; this would indicate 
that approximately 1,000 individuals are registered as 


27!zvestiya, May 13, 1987. This source adds that addicts ‘to a lesser 
extent” consume sundry opiates. 

?8Moscow Domestic Service, Dec. 15, 1987, in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 18, 
1987, p. 41. 

9/zvestiya, Jan. 1, 1988. 

SIbid., May 30, 1987. Another source adds, albeit without providing 
empirical data in substantiation, that “group deaths” of children have 
occurred from sniffing sundry volatile substances. Ibid., June 20, 1986. 

SITASS, April 15, 1988, in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 19, 1988, p. 51. Another 
source asserts that in “probably no other region of the country is this problem 
so serious as it is in the Turkmenian SSR.” /zvestiyia, Oct. 3, 1986. 
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addicts in that republic. However, Georgia’s deputy 
health minister reports that there are atleast ‘6,000 drug 
addicts” in the republic.°* 

One can hypothesize that drug abuse is a serious 
problem in the republic of Moldavia since the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet recently heard a report on 
this subject. Unfortunately, published materials on the 
report merely note that “drug use, especially among 
young people, is not falling” in Moldavia. These materi- 
als also assert—again without providing any data in 
substantiation—that ‘‘the state of the struggle against 
drug addiction, especially among young people, is 
causing great concern in such republics as Kirghiziya 
and Turkmeniya, as well as ina number of oblasts of the 
RSFSR, Ukraine, and Uzbekistan.’°? 

Data on the socioeconomic background and drug- 
related activities of known drug users come principally 
from two polls in the republic of Georgia, conducted in 
1977 and the mid-1980's respectively.°* Unfortunately, 
the absence of comparable national statistics prevents 
an assessment of how representative of drug users 
throughout the Soviet Union (or even in Georgia itself) 
these polls are. Nonetheless, the data may be indicative 
of broad trends. 

A comparison of the respective samples indicates 
that in the 1980’s drug users were far more likely than 
their counterparts in the 1970’s to be female, younger, 
better educated, affluent, and raised in families with 
both parents present.°° The poll conducted in the 
1980's also afforded data on the occupational status of 
its sample (see Table 1). 

Finally, the polls provide data on the specifics of drug 
use. Individuals in the 1977 sample typically began to 
use drugs while in prison. In contrast, in the following 
decade users were far more likely to have been intro- 
duced to drugs by friends and acquaintances at home 
and at school. This circumstance suggests that illicit 
drug use by the 1980's may have spread to a broader 
segment of the general population than was the case in 
the previous decade. 


UE EEN UI EIEI SSIES 


32See RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 204/87, May 25, 1987, citing 
Literaturuli Sakartvelo, Sept. 12, 1986; cf. Zarya Vostoka (Tbilisi), Mar. 20, 
1987. The health official provided the data on the number of drug addicts 
in the republic who had been tested for Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome (AIDS); it may be that this includes individuals not official 
registered as addicts. 

°3/2vestiya, Mar. 10, 1988. 

44A\|| materials on these polls are drawn from Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo | 
Pravo, No. 7, 1987, pp. 64-69. See also Zarya Vostoka, Feb. 20, 1987; and 
Sotsialogicheskiye Issledovaniya (Moscow), No. 1, 1987, pp. 48-53. 

35At the same time, the phenomenon now appears, albeit to different 
degrees, among all socioeconomic groups and educational levels in the 
population. An earlier Western study of this subject found that drug abuse 
in the Soviet Union was restricted primarily to the progeny of the middle and 
higher classes resident in urban areas. See Powell, loc. cit., p. 40. 
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Table 1: Occupational Status of Drug Users 
in the Georgian SSR in the Mid-1980’s 


(N = 1,760)' 
Category Percent 
Industrial worker 46.4 
Employee (s/uzhashchiy) 29.3 
Collective farm workers 4.5 
Housewives 2.7 
Soldiers 0.4 
Other occupations 16.7 


‘An approximate total for the sample. 


SOURCE: Compiled from data in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo (Moscow), 
No. 7, 1987, p. 65. 


The frequency of drug use differed little between the 
two samples. More than 80 percent of the individuals in 
each sample consumed drugs at least once a day, and 
a majority of them did so at least twice a day. However, 
the polls did find a significant difference in the types of 
drugs that users consumed. Opiates occupied “first 
place” in 1977. Inthe later sample, hashish held this sta- 
tus, although opiates continued to be among the ‘“‘most- 
consumed” narcotic substances. 


Causes 


Soviet sources themselves sometimes appear per- 
plexed that the New Soviet Man would want to abuse 
drugs. Reflecting these sentiments, one source states: 


Drug addiction. It does not seem to make sense for our 
contemporaries, our countrymen, to suffer from this dis- 
ease. The social causes that drive Western young peo- 
ple into a drugged haze do not exist in the USSR. If, over 
there, inability to find work or the hopelessness or ex- 
cesses Of life force young people to seek escape from 
reality, in our case we have to seek the roots else- 
where. °° 


Yet, most commonly, Soviet commentaries point to a 
cluster of personal factors—boredom, curiosity, escap- 
ism, hedonism, the desire for acceptance by one’s 
peers—as the motivation for trying drugs. For example, 
asenior official in the USSR MVD contends that youths 
take drugs primarily out of curiosity aroused by sensa- 
tionalist publications and “idle” conversations about 
drugs with their peers.°’ Others suggest that Soviet 


%6Moskovskaya Pravda (Moscow), June 11, 1986. 
371 iteraturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. 


youths seek to emulate the hedonistic lifestyles, includ- | 


ing the use of drugs, allegedly glorified in Western films. 


“Such films need not be banned, but people must be - 


taught to interpret them correctly and critically,” one 
commentator cautions.*° 
Reportedly, many individuals turn to drugs to escape 


from the trials and travails of their daily lives. Such 


“shortcomings” in the family as divorce, excessive | 


drinking by parents, the absence of warm and loving » 


bonds among family members are all seen as driving 


youths to seek solace in drugs.°? Then too, drug abuse - 


among certain ethnic groups (particularly Muslim peo- 
ples of Central Asia) is viewed as a “vestige of the past,” 


i.e., the use of drugs is viewed as something that is em- | 


bedded in traditional culture.*° 


Those close to the treatment of addicts see official ret- | 
icence about drug abuse contributing to the problem. A 
prominent drug treatment specialist contends that the — 


public must understand that to use an illicit drug even 
once ‘can lead to tragedy” and called for a comprehen- 
sive campaign to alert the citizenry to the dangers of 
drugs.*' Still others argue—without providing compel- 
ling evidence in substantiation—that Mikhail Gorba- 
chev’s campaign to combat alcoholism unintentionally 
fosters drug use among individuals who now seek sub- 
stitutes to satisfy their craving for vodka.4@ ) 

Still others point to more fundamental issues, includ- 


ing failings of official policies at home and abroad, as | 


contributing to drug abuse: 


If one thinks that upbringing is only a task of schools, 
family, slogans, and brilliant lectures by intelligent 
teachers, one can make a dangerous mistake. Unfortu- 


38Kommunist Tadzhikistana (Dushanbe), Aug. 1, 1986. 
°For a typical exposition of this argument, see Bakinskiy Rabochiy, 
Aug. 26, 1986. 
4°See, e.g., Izvestiya, Oct. 3, 1986; and Kommunist Tadzhikistana, 
Aug. 1, 1986. 
“'Moscow Domestic Service, Dec. 15, 1987, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Dec. 18, 1987, 42. Polling data from the Georgian SSR indicate that 
90 percent of the drug users surveyed “did not Know about the pernicious 


‘consequences of narcotics when they reached for the poison the first time.” 
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Izvestiya, Aug. 12, 1986. A similar argument is made in Uchitelskaya 
Gazeta (Moscow) Jan. 10, 1987. 

42See, e.g., Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 8, 1986; and Moskovskaya 
Pravda, June 12, 1986. 

On the other hand, the deputy head of the Main Administration for 
Criminal Investigation of the USSR MVD asserts that no definitive data 
establish a link between increased consumption of illicit drugs and 
Gorbachev's anti-alcoholism compaign. Literaturnaya Gazeta, 

Aug. 20, 1986. Lending credence to this assessment, are the numerous 
reports indicating that the Gorbachev campaign has encountered serious 
obstacles and done little to reduce the overall consumption of alcohol in 

the USSR. Indeed, the campaign is far more likely to have stimulated the 
consumption of samogon—i.e., ““moonshine’'—than of illicit drugs. On the 
problems encountered in the anti-alcoholism campaign, see /zvestiya, Oct. 3, 
1987. 


! 


nately, we haven't avoided this mistake. Economic 


miscalculations, discrepancies between words and 
| deeds, and wishful thinking have brought moral losses 


jand created a moral vacuum. Drug addiction has 
| sprouted from this ground.*? 


In particular, the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan may 


have contributed to drug abuse. Published accounts re- 


port widespread use of hashish and sundry opiates 
among Soviet troops in that country. Reportedly, upon 
their return to the Soviet Union, many of these veterans 
continue their drug habit, in part to erase memories of 
the war.** 

Although these explanations may all have some mer- 
it, the nascent state of the etiology of drug abuse in the 
USSR is obvious. To be sure, Western specialists as well 


‘advance numerous—and conflicting—physiological, 


psychological, and sociocultural hypotheses to explain 
drug abuse.*° The unique physical and psychological 
makeup of each individual probably precludes any de- 
finitive explanation for the phenomenon. Nevertheless, 
both Soviet and Western researchers agree that drugs 
can become a placebo for adolescents seeking to cope 
with the emotional insecurities and vulnerabilities typi- 
cal of their stage in life. 


Acquiring Drugs 


Soviet drug abusers can acquire drugs in numerous 
ways. Frequently, they purchase drugs from profes- 
sional traffickers. For example, more than 70 percent of 


the drug users surveyed in Soviet Georgia in 1977 indi- 


cated that they acquired drugs principally by this 
means.*° The vast areas in the Soviet Union where pop- 
pies and hemp grow wild or are cultivated either legally 
by collective farmers or illegally by “hundreds of thou- 
sands” of households are a major source of raw materi- 
als for drugs. Although the poppy harvest supposedly is 
reserved exclusively for the production of legal drugs 
and for culinary purposes, much of the crop is sold on 
the black market to organized drug manufacturers and 
individuals who produce opium-based derivatives from 
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43Sobesednik (Moscow), No. 40, September 1986. 

44Ibid., No. 2, January 1988. A Soviet officer recently returned from 
Afghanistan asserts: “Poppy is everywhere in Afghanistan. It's not forbidden 
there, and, well, some of our guys develop an easygoing attitude toward 
drugs.” Quoted in Bill Keller, “Home from Afghanistan,” The New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, Feb. 14, 1988, p. 86. For an overall discussion of drug 
abuse in the Soviet military, see Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Nov. 28, 1987. 

454 compilation of these theories appears in O'Brien and Cohen, op. cit., 
esp. pp. 274-79. 

*6Zarya Vostoka, Feb. 20, 1987. 
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A police official writes up areport during araidona drug 
den in Leningrad. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


it. Collective farmers often more than double their in- 
comes through the lucrative trade in poppies.*’ A depu- 
ty minister of the USSR Ministry of Agriculture calls the 
growth of wild hemp (from which hashish is produced) 
the “problem of problems” in the spread of drug abuse 
and admits that, to date, his ministry has been “power- 
less’ to stop it. This same official estimates that upwards 
of 50 percent of the hemp and poppy crop grown legally 
on collective farms remains in the fields after harvesting 
and becomes a fertile source of drugs for both local us- 
ers and illegal drug producers.*® 

Pharmacies, hospitals, and other medical establish- 
ments provide another source of drugs for illicit use. Re- 
portedly, such institutions have become the principal 
source for illicit drugs of 30-40 percent of the drug abus- 


ers in Leningrad, Moscow, and the Baltic republics.*? 


47Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 8, 1986. /zvestiya, Oct. 6, 1987, was 
the source of the comment that “hundreds of thousands” of households 
illegally grow poppies and hemp. 

48/ jteraturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. 

49As reported by the head of the Main Administration for Criminal 
Investigation of the USSR MVD in /zvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. 
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Approximately 1, 


~~ s ee oe x EES 
000 kilograms of has 


hish seized in 


These drugs are obtained by theft, use of fraudulent pre- 
scriptions, or purchase of stolen drugs from personnel 
employed in these institutions. Supposedly, pharma- 
cies exercise strict control over the filling of prescrip- 
tions, but, according to one law enforcement official, to 
believe they actually do so is “wishful thinking.’°° 

Drugs also become available through smugglers, éi- 
ther amateur or professional. The former consist of indi- 
viduals among the thousands of foreign tourists and stu- 
dents who annually visit the USSR who bring with them 
drugs to sell or give to local friends and acquaint- 
ances.°' However, the bulk of smuggling is profession- 
al, with the drugs being destined directly for the Soviet 
Union or falling out from shipments transiting the USSR 
from Asia and the Middle East to Western Europe and 
the United States. 

No published estimates exist on the volume of drugs 
smuggled into the USSR. Soviet sources themselves 
contend that strict controls at borders over the move- 
ment of both goods and individuals substantially limit 
the extent of smuggling.°* At the same time, there are 
indications that “chinks” exist in the wall erected by the 
Soviet customs service,°? and as we shall see below, 


the Moscow regio 
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non October 13, 1987, is set o 


n fire. 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


Moscow is sufficiently concerned about drug smug- | 


gling to be exploring international arrangements to | 


combat it. 


Finally, abusers satisfy their habit through the use of | 


commodities obtained legally. Thus, they inhale volatile 
substances (e.g., glue and paint remover), they swallow 
brews of legitimate medicines mixed with alcohol or 


strong teas, and they produce synthetic or semi-syn- | 
thetic drugs from legally available chemicals and other _ 


ingredients.°4 


°Literaturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. On the other hand, enhanced 


security measures have, according to one report, ‘sharply reduced” the theft | 


of drugs from pharmacies. Pravda, Feb. 17, 1988. These measures 
include connecting almost all pharmacies to centralized burglar-alarm 
systems and creating at many stores an additional (but unspecified) “two 
or three lines of defense.” /zvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. 

°'For an accusation that such practices occur, see Moscow Domestic 
Service, Jan. 29, 1988, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 2, 1988, p. 63. 

°2See, e.g., Literaturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. 

°8On the “chinks,” see Pravda, Feb. 3, 1988. The problem is apparently 
particularly serious along the border of Turkmenistan with Afghanistan and 
Iran. See TASS, Apr. 15, 1988, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 19, 1988. 

“4See Izvestiya, Mar. 26, 1988. The minister of the USSR MVD estimates 
that there are 22,000 individuals who satisfy their drug habit primarily by 
sniffing glue. TASS, Mar. 26, 1988, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 5, 1988, p. 49. 


| 


f 
| Definitive generalizations cannot be made about ex- 
| penditures on illicit drugs in the USSR. However, the 
| data available do suggest that for many individuals, 
| these expenditures each month substantially exceed 
the average monthly wage of a Soviet worker. In the 
| 1977 poll of drug users in Soviet Georgia, 44 percent of 
those surveyed reported monthly expenditures on 
| drugs of 300—500 rubles, and 36 percent reported ex- 
penditures of more than 500 rubles. A similar survey 
(whose size and composition remains unpublished) 
conducted by the USSR MVD found that in its sample, 
22 percent spent 1,000—3,000 rubles, and 8 percent 
spent 300-500 rubles each month on drugs.°° 
Drug users often resort to various criminal activities to 
acquire such sums. By one report, 40,000 crimes 
“stemming from drug addiction” are committed each 
year in the Soviet Union.°® Drug addicts are said to be 
responsible in “some regions” for upwards of 60 per- 
cent of all burglaries of apartments, and there are even 
cases of drug-related murders.°’ The head of the Main 
Administration for Criminal Investigation of the USSR 
MVD, reversing long-standing official silence on the 
subject of organized crime in the Soviet Union, recently 
charged that a “Narco-Mafia” of organized drug deal- 
ers and pushers dominates the illicit ttade in drugs in the 
Soviet Union.°® Dr. A. A. Gabiani, head of the Georgian 
MVD’s Laboratory of Criminal Sociology, in Tbilisi, esti- 
mates that in the republic of Georgia alone this Illicit 
trade approaches 40 million rubles annually.°° 
Not surprisingly, law enforcement officials responsi- 
ble for combating this illegality—especially local cadres 
of the MVD—at times are corrupted and find themselves 
“caught in the clinging web that is the drug trade.”©° 
This circumstance helps explain how many drug traf- 
fickers allegedly can ply their wares openly even when 
they and their activities are known to the authorities.°' 
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Consequently, one may be somewhat skeptical about 
the recent claim that “drug-related crimes” have de- 
clined by 25 percent (in comparison to what year re- 
mains unspecified).° 


Responses 


The first step in combating drug abuse is to acknowl- 
edge its existence, which the Soviet Union is now begin- 
ning to do. Since 1986, the USSR Supreme Soviet, the 


USSR Supreme Court, and the Procurator General of 
both the USSR and the Russian republic have each held 
official sessions on the subject.°? The Komsomol re- 
cently established a commission to combat social pa- 
thologies—including drug abuse—among young peo- 
ple.©* Members of the Institute of Public Opinion of the 
Georgian Ministry of Internal Affairs even published an 
open letter which claims that drug abuse represents a 
“serious latent threat to . 


. . the physical and moral 
health” of the Georgian people and calls upon the citi- 


zenry “to apply their whole attention, strength, and 


knowledge” to combat it.®° 

Yet, many personnel in the MVD charged with com- 
bating drug abuse are said to still believe that “in some 
parts of the country there is absolutely no drug abuse 


whatsoever.” This “delusion,” as one source character- 


izes it, helps explain why these personnel work ‘“‘slowly” 
and do a “poor job” in the performance of their duties.°° 
Itis not surprising to hear opinions that the battle against 
drug abuse has just begun.®’ Reflecting their still na- 
scent state, anti-drug initiatives often are subsumed un- 
der institutions and policies concerned primarily with 
problems of alcoholism and mental health rather than 
specifically with drug abuse. 

Punitive measures predominate among initiatives 


that have been undertaken. A letter to the editor of 
Pravda Ukrainy expresses the rationale for such initia- 
tives: 


*®Zarya Vostoka, Feb. 20, 1987; and Izvestiya, May 13, 1987. 

*S/zvestiya, May 13, 1987, information provided by the head of the Main 
Administration for Criminal Investigation of the USSR MVD. 

*"Izvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. This item suggested that the murders have 
occurred primarily in Central Asia. 

*®This official stated: “No matter what we call it, the Narco-Mafia or an 
organized criminal group, . . . coherent professional group crime does exist 
and has for a long time. See Moscow Television Service, Feb. 19, 1988, 
trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 26, 1988, p. 62. 

*°Sotsialogicheskiye Issledovaniye, No. 1, 1987. 

“Pravda, Feb. 18, 1988. Glasnost’ has brought reports of widespread 
corruption among MVD personnel. The head of the USSR MVD reports that in 
1983-85, approximately 160,000 ministry employees were dismissed “for 
violation of law and order, for their being unable to attend to their duties.” See 
TASS, Mar. 26, 1988, in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 5, 1988, p. 48. 

*'The head of the Main Administration for Criminal Investigation of the 
USSR MVD makes this charge in Pravda, Feb. 17, 1988. A similar accusation 
is made in Literaturnaya Gazeta, Jan. 14, 1987. 

®Pravda, Feb. 17, 1988. 


Addicts don’t need to be rescued, they ought to get 


properly punished. ... Howlong can we goon bending | 
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over backwards and “educate” thisscum?... The place 
for addicts is on the rubbish heap! °8 


®8See Izvestiya, Mar. 5 and Jan. 1, 1988; and Sovetskaya Rossiya, 
Dec. 26, 1986. 

*4Moscow Domestic Service, Jan. 29, 1988, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Feb. 2, 
1988, p. 63. 

®°Zarya Vostoka, Feb. 10, 1987. 

®’Remarks by the head of the Main Admistration for Criminal 
Investigation of the USSR MVD. /zvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. 

®’Ibid.; Komsomolskaya Pravda, Mar. 3, 1988; and Moscow Domestic 
Service, Dec. 15, 1987, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Dec. 18, 1987, p. 41. 

®8Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), Nov. 23, 1986. 
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The laws on drug offenses have generally reflected this | The criminal codes of Kirgiziya and Uzbekistan contain 


sentiment. Under the Criminal Code of the Russian re- , 
public, the illegal manufacture, acquisition, storage, — 


and transport of narcotic substances with intent to sell, 
or actual sale are punishable by deprivation of freedom 
for up to 10 years (with or without confiscation of proper- 
ty). These same acts when committed without intent to 
sell entail deprivation of freedom for up to three years or, 
in the case of recidivists, for up to five years. The Crimi- 
nal Code also specifies criminal liability for the planting 
or cultivation of forbidden crops that are considered to 
contain narcotic substances (e.g., poppies and several 
types of hemp), the setting up or maintaining of places 
for the use of narcotics, and the habitual consumption of 
narcotics.® 

The republic of Georgia specifies even harsher pen- 
alties for several of these acts. Thus, activities associat- 
ed with intent to sell, or the actual sale of, narcotic sub- 
stances entail deprivation of freedom for up to 15 years 
with confiscation of property. Persons using or attempt- 
ing to use narcotic substances without a doctor’s pre- 
scription are subject to arrest for terms of 10-15 days.’° 


a 


A drug addict is brought to a police station in the Lenin 
district of Leningrad. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


similar provisions against the use of narcotics, while in — 
all other union republics, drug abuse is an administra- 
tive offense usually punishable by fine. In November — 
1987, Turkmenistan eliminated criminal penalties—_ 
which had amounted to prison terms for up to one year — 
or corrective labor for up to two years—for the use of — 
narcotics.”' | 

In both 1986 and 1987, criminal proceedings were in-_ 
stituted against approximately 30,000 individuals for | 
sundry drug-related offenses. Without providing pre- 
cise figures, one source indicates that many of these in- — 
dividuals were indicted for “little things” involving the 
possession and/or use of illicit narcotic substances.’? | 
Typically, courts sentence individuals convicted of the 
illegal manufacture, acquisition, storage, and transport 
ofnarcotic substances with intent to sell to deprivation of - 
freedom for 1-2 years.’? 

“Some” 500 individuals also have been indicted “re- © 
cently” for stealing drugs from facilities of the USSR Min- 
istry of Public Health. ”4 In one instance, five nurses who 
were convicted of this offense with intent to sell received — 
prison terms of up to 13 years.’° | 

Some critics attack current legislation and its applica-— 
tion as being too lenient.’© Ironically, other critics 
charge that judges are overly harsh, particularly in ap- 
plying criminal sanctions entailing deprivation of free-— 
dom to individuals convicted of possession for personal 
use of small quantities of drugs, including hashish and 
marijuana. ’’ | 

Official policy appears to be moving toward decrimi- — 
nalization of casual drug use. Reportedly, the USSR - 
MVD no longer institutes criminal proceedings against | 


®°For a detailed discussion of anti-drug legislation in the USSR, see 
Meditsinskaya Gazeta (Moscow), Apr. 9, 1986. The relevant articles in the 
Criminal Code of the Russian republic are Nos. 224-26. 

’°Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 7, 1987, 67-69. The relevant 
article in the Criminal Code of the Georgian SSR is No. 252. 

™See RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 70/87, Feb. 19, 1987; and 
TASS, Nov. 19, 1987, cited in ibid., RL 473/87, Nov. 20, 1987. 

"Izvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. 

’SThis figure comes from a survey of court practice reported in 
Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 7, 1987, p. 69. 

’4Pravda, Feb. 17, 1988. 

’SMeditsinskaya Gazeta, Apr. 9, 1986. 

’°For example, Dr. A. A. Gabiani reports that courts in Soviet Georgia 
“frequently” apply to drug dealers (even including ‘organized criminal 
dealers of narcotics’) the less stringent sanctions intended for those who 
only use, but do not sell, narcotics. The courts take ‘the path of least 
resistance,” in Gabiani’s opinion, because they do not want "to trouble 
themselves with the complex procedures for demonstration of guilt in the sale 
of narcotics.” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 7, 1987, pp. 67-68. 

’See, for example, the commentary in Moscow News, Aug. 19, 1987. 

Even Dr. Gabiani notes that incarceration can turn casual drug users 
into hardened addicts by placing them in prison conditions where illicit drugs 
are readily available and fellow inmates themselves often are addicts. See 
Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 7, 1987, p. 67. 
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people found to possess small quantities of illicit drugs 


} or who voluntarily turn themselves in to the authorities. ”® 
}Further, guidelines issued recently by the USSR Su- 


preme Court imply that judges should treat less harshly 
individuals convicted of possession for personal use or 
sale of hashish, marijuana, and other nonnarcotic 
drugs.’? 

The USSR MVD is candid in admitting “serious short- 
comings’ in its efforts to combat the illegal drug trade. 
While uncovering “tens of thousands” of drug-related 
crimes a year, they admittedly apprehend only a small 
number of drug dealers and pushers. One official 
estimated that the police confiscate ‘no more” than 
15 percent of the illicit drugs in the USSR.®° Enforce- 
ment activity suffers from corruption, from inadequate 
training, and the lack of even the most elementary 
equipment, including motor vehicles and devices to de- 
termine the quantity and type of drug that an individual 
has consumed.®' 

Extensive and well-publicized efforts to reduce the 
size of, or limit access to, the poppy and hemp crops 
have proven particularly ineffective: 


We attack it wherever we can; we cut it, burn it, treat it 
with herbicides, and plow it under. We made all the 


‘farmers promise to work to exterminate it. And we creat- 


ed special units to fight it. . .. But all of these measures 
are not very effective.°* 


Concern for the impact on the environment of plowing 
under poppy and hemp crops, or spraying huge areas 


with highly toxic herbicides has impeded efforts to 
‘reduce these crops.®° 


78/zvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. 

”8The guidelines instruct courts to consider in such cases not only the 
quantity of drugs involved but also the “characteristics of the varying kinds of 
narcotics in terms of the degree of their effect on the human body.” 


) Izvestiya, Jan. 1, 1988. 


Another source reports that recent amendments and supplements to 
the criminal law on drug addiction establish standards for “smaller quantities 
of drugs’—although it does not indicate what drugs come under the new 
standards. See Moscow Television Service, Jan. 11, 1988, trans. in FBIS-SOV, 
Jan. 19, 1988, p. 64. 

59F rom interviews with the Minister of the USSR MVD and the head of the 


Main Administration for Criminal Investigation of the USSR MVD published in 


Pravda, Jan. 6, 1987; and /zvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. Also, Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, June 8, 1986. 

®'The head of the Main Administration for Criminal Investigation 
expresses concern that without proper diagnostic equipment MVD personnel 


} run the risk of committing sundry illegalities in apprehending, and may 


even charge innocent people with being, drug users. /zvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. 

82\bid., June 30, 1986. In one such operation—code-named ‘Poppy 
86"—the police reportedly detained 300 drug traffickers and 4,000 drug 
dealers and destroyed poppies and hemp growing wild on thousands of 
acres of land. See Pravda, Jan. 6, 1987. For a description of a similar 
operation—code-named “Black Poppy"—see Sel'skaya Zhizn’ (Moscow), 
Aug. 18, 1987. 
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The Soviet Union has turned to specialists from the 
United States to develop a special herbicide that would 
destroy only hemp plants while leaving surrounding 
vegetation unharmed, but nothing has resulted so fane 
And Soviet specialists are seeking, so far in vain, to 
develop new varieties of hemp with minimal narcotic 
content.®° Whether the recent decision to discontinue 
legal cultivation of certain types of poppies (and rely 
upon importation to meet demand for culinary and me- 
dicinal purposes) will appreciably reduce the availabil- 
ity of illegal drugs remains to be seen.°° 

Anumber of Soviet specialists have been arguing that 
drug abuse is a medical, not a legal, problem and 
should be treated as such. Reflecting this attitude, a se- 
nior official in the USSR MVD commented that “society 
does not gain when, instead of trying to treat a patient, 
we send him to a corrective labor camp."®’ Hence, 
the spate of legislation noted above decriminalizing the 
improper use of drugs. 

To encourage users to seek therapy, officials have 
pledged that those who do so voluntarily are to incur no 
criminal liability (although they will be registered with the 
police and must undergo therapy).° Authorities in Mos- 
cow have established a “hotline” for drug users which 
dispenses advice and counseling in times of crisis. “If 
you have a problem or face a difficult moment, tele- 
phone us,” reads a small advertisement about the ser- 
vice in Vechernaya Moskva. “Secrecy is guaranteed,” 
the advertisement asserts.° Yet, one still reads of pro- 
posals for measures such as prohibiting a user from 
marrying until successful completion of rehabilitation 
therapy, ameasure that would surely discourage volun- 
teering for treatment.?° 

The USSR Supreme Court recently instructed that 
courts are “obliged” to “consider” compulsory treat- 
ment for drug addicts who refuse voluntary treatment.?! 


83/2vestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. The USSR Minister of the Interior has argued 
that concern for the environment should not impede efforts to eradicate wild 
hemp and poppies. Pravda, Jan. 6, 1987. 

®4/2vestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. 

®SThis effort is proceeding ‘slowly, according to the USSR Minister of 
the Interior. Pravda, Jan. 6, 1987. 

86TASS, Feb. 16, 1988, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 24, 1988, p. 54. 
Reportedly, this decision was “not reached easily," as several agencies 
argued that the poppy had too many economic uses to ban its cultivation. 
See /zvestiya, Oct. 6, 1987. 

87Quoted in Literaturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. For expressions of 
similar sentiments, see, for example, /zvestiya, Aug. 12, 1986; and 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, Jan. 11, 1987. 

88 Qgonek (Mosocw), No. 8, February 1988. 

89As quoted in Agence France-Presse, Aug. 22, 1986, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Aug. 22, 1986, p. R/6. 

This proposal was made in a roundtable discussion of initiatives to 
combat drug abuse, published in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo / Pravo, No. 8, 
1987, p. 138. 

°'Reported in /zvestiya, Jan. 1, 1988. 
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(A Ae. 
Addicts undergoing rehabilitation at a drug clinic in Be- 
lorussia receive vocational training. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


Addicts undergo such treatment in “closed-type thera- 
py and labor-rehabilitation centers” run by the police. 
Inmates receive wages for labor performed, but those 
who attempt to escape are subject to prison terms of up 
to one year.?7 

Reportedly, in 1987, of the individuals officially regis- 
tered as drug addicts, 40,000 underwent voluntary, and 
4,000 underwent compulsory medical treatment for 
their addiction.?3 This indicates that in that year, more 
than 80 percent of the registered addicts underwent ei- 
ther voluntary or compulsory drug addiction therapy. 
Officials also claim that some 15,000—or almost 40 per- 


See Pravda, Jan. 6, 1987, for a discussion of the policy for compulsory 
treatment of drug addicts; also, The Washington Post, Jan. 7, 1987. 

TASS, Feb. 16, 1988, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Feb. 24, 1988, p. 54; also, 
Izvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. 


cent—of the individuals who underwent voluntary treat- 
ment have now “stopped using narcotics.’ 

One should assess these claims cautiously. First, the 
Russian republic’s health minister reports that in 1986, 
only 25 percent of the registered drug addicts in the 
USSR received any medical treatment whatsoever for 
their condition.2° Even allowing for an increase in re- 


sources available for drug addiction therapy, it seems | 


improbable that treatment could have extended to such 
a greater percentage of registered addicts in 1987, or, if 
it had been, that the treatment rendered was anything 
but cursory. Second, few if any treatment programs for 
drug addiction anywhere else in the world can boast of 
the rate of success that the Soviets claim for theirs. 


Third, it may be premature to claim that addicts have — 


permanently ended their habits when, as Soviet 
sources frankly admit, many so-called “cured” addicts 
soon succumb again to the lure of drugs.%° 

Finally, there is considerable evidence that existing 


drug treatment facilities and procedures are woefully in- | 
adequate to their task.°” The Russian republic’s health — 


minister has been outspoken on the subject. In his opin- 
ion, there are ‘no physicians in the USSR who know how 


to treat drug addicts properly” (in part, because medi- | 
cal schools offer no training in this area). The addicts | 
who are treated usually receive a “high-speed” treat- - 
ment of 7-8 days that has proven largely ineffective. The | 
official recommends that treatment extend for “at least” | 
60 days with continued close supervision of the addict | 
upon completion of formal therapy. And he feels “in no | 
uncertain terms” that the alcohol abuse clinics where | 
drug addicts typically receive treatment have proven | 
unsuited for this purpose. His overall assessment of 
drug treatment is blunt: “As yet, there is no effective | 


therapy for drug addiction” in the USSR. °° The head of 
the Main Administration for Criminal Investigation of the 


USSR MVD has recommended that drug treatment spe- | 


Cialists in the Soviet Union examine—and, wherever 


feasible, adopt—the practices of their counterparts in | 


other countries.°9 
Efforts to alert the population to the dangers of drugs 


— 


constitute another body of measures. Typically, these | 


Moscow Television Service, Feb. 19, 1988, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Feb. 26, 1988, p. 62; and also the TASS report sourced in fn. 93 

*Literaturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. 

See, e.g., Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 8, 1987, p. 137; and 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. 

®*’Thus, the head of the Main Administration for Criminal Investigation of 
the USSR MVD, after citing the data on the numbers who purportedly have 
voluntarily undergone successful treatment for their addiction, has 
asserted that the “effectiveness of addiction treatment and the monitoring of 
treatment proper remain urgent questions.” /zvestiya, Feb. 29, 1988. 

°8From an interview published in Literaturnaya Gazeta, Aug. 20, 1986. 

As reported by TASS, Feb. 16, 1988, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Feb. 24, 
1988, p. 55. 
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| measures have been heavy-handed and overly didac- 
| tic. Documentaries about drug abuse have appeared 
}on television with such titles as “Children of Vice,” 
| “Pain,” and ‘Business Trip to Hell.” An article entitled “A 
| Warning,” describing the horrors of drug addiction, ap- 
| peared in a mass circulation weekly. At one point, a 
| young addict calls the individual who supplies him with 
| drugs “my Mephistopheles” and adds that “as a rule, 
‘drug addicts are a cowardly but inquisitive lot.”'°° 
Three million copies of an informational pamphlet about 
drugs, “Beware of the White Cloud,” have been pre- 
pared for distribution in Soviet schools (see a reproduc- 
tion of the cover in the adjacent column). '°' 
The authorities have encountered resistance to their 
_ efforts to speak out about drugs. In one instance, acon- 
ference of educators prevented doctors from address- 
ing them about drug abuse “on the pretext that there 
were more important problems and the topic was not 
appropriate for a wide audience.”'°° 
Finally, the USSR has begun to cooperate with both 
Capitalist and communist states to combat drug abuse. 
This cooperation—although still limited—reverses the 
traditional official attitude that saw drug abuse as a 


| problem principally of capitalist states and of little 


concern to the USSR. Although the Soviet Union is a sig- 
natory to both the 1961 United Nations Uniform Conven- 
tion on Narcotics and the 1971 United Nations Conven- 
tion on Psychotropic Substances, its fulfillment of their 
obligations has been, to date, mostly perfunctory. '°° 
Now, however, the Soviet Union is apparently con- 
templating joining Interpol and has concluded a bilater- 
al agreement with Great Britain to combat international 
‘drug trafficking.'°* Soviet specialists have visited 
France, Great Britain, and the United States to coordi- 
nate multilateral efforts to this same end. Reportedly, the 
Soviet Union has shared intelligence with the United 
States and other Western nations that has resulted in the 
seizure of illegal drugs and the arrest of traffickers. In re- 
sponse to a Soviet request, the United States Drug En- 
forcement Agency has begun to train Soviet personnel 


100See Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 8, 1986. On the television 
documentaries about drug abuse, see /zvestiya, Aug. 12, 1986. The article 
“A Warning” appeared in Nedelya (Moscow), Jan. 12, 1986, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Jan. 17, 1986, pp. R/2-3. 

1°1The contents of the pamphlet are discussed in Uchitelskaya Gazeta, 
Jan. 15, 1987. For a highly critical assessment of the work of educational 
institutions in alerting their students to the dangers of drugs, see 
Sovetskaya Rossiya, Dec. 26, 1986. 

102Sovetskaya Rossiya, Aug. 31, 1986. At times, parents have resisted 
efforts by teachers to inform them of the drug-related activities of their 
progeny. See Sobesednik, No. 4, September 1986. 

103Eor an analysis of these conventions by a Soviet author, see L. N. 
Anisimov, Narkotiki: Pravovoy Rezhim (Narcotics: The Legal Setting), 
Leningrad, |zdatel’stvo Leningradskogo Universiteta, 1974, pp. 34-54, 
63-72. 
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3A MUHYTbI B DYPMAHE— 
CTPAWHBIE NOCHEACTBUA 


BCTAHb CTEHORK 


NPOTUB HAPKOMAHUN 


The cover of a Soviet leaflet on drugs that reads “Be- 
ware of the White Cloud! For a Few Minutes’ High the 
Consequences Are Terrifying, Rise Up as One Against 
Drug Addiction.” 


—Reprinted with permission from The Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Feb. 11, 1987. 


in drug enforcement skills. '°° The USSR was also an ac- 
tive participant in the 1987 UN-sponsored conference 
on drug abuse held in Vienna.'°° In May 1987, repre- 
sentatives from all the communist states of Europe (ex- 


'04The Secretary General of Interpol in 1986 predicted that it would be 
“only a short time before the Soviet Union applies to join Interpol. They are 
beginning to acknowledge that they have a problem.” The Times 
(London), April 6, 1986. However, a spokesman for the USSR MVD, while 
confirming Soviet interest in joining Interpol, said it was premature to think 
this would occur “soon.” TASS, Apr. 22, 1988, cited in Radio Liberty Research, 
RL 77/87, Apr. 22, 1988. 

On the “memorandum of understanding” signed in February 1988 by 
the USSR and Great Britain setting forth provisions of a proposed convention 
to combat drug trafficking, see The New York Times, May 1, 1988. 

105For details of these activities, see The Washington Post, Feb. 21, 

1988; and The New York Times, May 1, 1988. The latter source recounts Soviet 
assistance that facilitated the seizure by British authorities of 3.5 tons of 
hashish. 

196 Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya, Sept. 16, 1987. 
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cept Albania and Yugoslavia), plus Cuba and Mongolia | opponents to embarrass the Soviet Union.''° A senior 
met in Sofia, Bulgaria, to discuss cooperative efforts to | official of the US Department of State told a Congressio- 


interdict international drug trafficking. 1°” 


Despite (and perhaps even as one reason for) the 
signs of increased Soviet cooperation with international 
efforts to stem drug trafficking, there have been charges 
leveled by the United States that the Soviet Union and 
other socialist states engage in drug trafficking to earn 
hard currency and undermine the moral fabric of West- 
ern societies. '°® One recent study, coauthored by a de- 
fector who had been a senior officer in the Czechoslo- 
vak armed forces, asserts that the Soviets began to 
realize the potential efficacy of the ‘drug weapon” when 
they discovered widespread use of drugs among US 
troops during the Korean war. Reportedly, this discov- 
ery led Soviet analysts to conclude that drugs could be 
employed as a long-term strategic weapon to cripple 
Capitalist societies, especially in the United States, Can- 
ada, France, and West Germany. Nikita Khrushchev is 
Said to have justified the morality of this strategy by as- 
serting that “anything that speeds the destruction of 
capitalism is moral.”1°° 

Not surprisingly, the USSR itself denounces these al- 
legations as falsehood perpetrated by its ideological 


LSS SSNS 


'°’Bulgarska Telegrafna Agentsiia (BTA, May 12, 1987, trans. in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, DC), 
May 14, 1987, p. AA/2. 

'°8For a discussion of these allegations, see The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston), Sept. 26, 1984. 

'°Joseph D. Douglass, Jr. and Jan Sejna, “International Narcotics 
Trafficking: The Soviet Connection,” Journal of Defense and Diplomacy 
(McLean, VA), December 1986, pp. 20-25. Before his defection, Sejna 
was secretary of the Czechoslovak Defense Council and Chief of Cabinet at 
the Ministry of Defense. 

"°Moscow Television Service, Dec. 18, 1986, trans. in FBIS-SOV, Dec. 
22, 1986, p. R/12. Similar allegations are made in Krasnaya Zvezda, Dec. 19, 
1986. 

"From the “Prepared Statement” of Clyde D. Taylor, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, Bureau of International Narcotic Matters, US Department of 
State, inserted into the record of International Terrorism, Inslurgency, and 
Drug Trafficking: Present Trends in Terrorist Activity, Joint Hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
US Senate, May 14, 1985, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 
1985, p. 119. 

"'2An example would be Poland, where private citizens and public 
institutions are cooperating in the effort. See Kramer, “Drug Abuse in the 
USSR and Eastern Europe,” loc. cit. 


nal hearing in 1985 that while there was indication that 
“certain of the Communist countries have engaged to 
some degree in facilitating narcotics trafficking,” he did 
not have evidence of a “Communist conspiracy to use 
drugs to undermine Western democracies or our own 
society in particular.”""" 


What Is To Be Done? 


The USSR has taken the necessary first step to com- 
bat drug abuse by acknowledging the danger this phe- 
nomenon poses to Soviet society. Increasingly sophisti- 
cated and realistic initiatives are apparently being 
undertaken to reduce abuse. Efforts to decriminalize 
the casual use of (especially non-narcotic) drugs is 
one example. Another example is the greater willing- 


ness of the USSR to cooperate with—and seek assis- 


tance from—other states to combat drug abuse. 
Overall, however, efforts to combat the drug problem 
have to date been limited and mostly ineffectual. The 
present study makes clear that drug abuse has be- 
come—and will remain—a serious social problem af- 


fecting many segments of Soviet society. There is no — 


assurance that the Soviet leadership will take the neces- 


sary steps to mount an effective campaign against this | 
social pathology. These would include improving re- 


search and public dissemination of the results, devel- 
oping distinctive treatment for drug abusers (as op- 
posed to alcoholics or persons with mental health 
problems), informing the public in sober terms of the 
dangers of drug abuse, tightening access to drugs, 
adopting the positive experience of other societies in 
the battle against drug abuse, ''* and fully cooperating 


with other governments and international institutions in _ 


interdicting international drug trafficking and in peform- 


ing research on drug abuse. There is little reason to pre- 


dict at this moment that the USSR will avoid most of the 
mistakes of its capitalist counterparts in the fight against 
“narcomania.” 
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Reforms and Civil Society in the USSR 


James P. Scanlan 


AMONG the more dramatic signs of perestroyka or 


| restructuring in the Soviet Union today are the liberaliza- 


| 


| 


tions in thought and expression that fall under the head- 
ing of glasnost’ or openness. Without question, gl/as- 
nost’ has brought some striking changes to the Soviet 
cultural scene. Soviet commentators speak of an intel- 
lectual atmosphere very different from that which pre- 
vailed only afew years ago. The outspoken social scien- 


| tist Tatyana Zaslavskaya has called her earlier 


professional career and her work under g/asnost’ “two 
separate lives.”' Nikolay Shmelev, one of the more ar- 
dent champions of economic reform in the Soviet Union, 
speaks of “a time of true rebirth in our public thinking.’ 
“Today,” the philosopher Gennadiy Batygin writes, “we 
are learning to live with diversity of interests and opin- 
ions and to accept dissent as a valuable social asset.” 
Be they rebirth or learning experience, such develop- 
ments as the newly daring editorial policies of Moscow 
News, Ogonek, and Novyy mir; the publication of works 
by Boris Pasternak, Vladimir Nabokov, and Joseph 
Brodsky; the exhibition of canvases by Marc Chagall, 
Wassily Kandinsky, and Kasimir Malevich; the more 
open reporting on crime statistics and disasters; wider 
access to historical archives; freewheeling discussion 
of the ongoing economic reforms—all these develop- 
ments are symptoms of a degree of intellectual freedom 


| unknown in the Soviet Union since the 1920’s. 


Less obvious, perhaps, than the current phenome- 


| non of glasnost’ are the conceptual contours of the no- 


tion and its place in the broader program of “‘democrati- 
zation” advocated by Mikhail Gorbachev. The Russian 
word glasnost’, one not frequently encountered in the 
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Soviet Union in the past, has itself occasioned some 
skepticism, especially among Western observers who 
note that it can be translated as “publicity” and who 
wonder whether the now standard translation of ‘“open- 
ness” is misleading. These doubts are largely unjusti- 
fied, however, given the actual use of the term by Soviet 
speakers and writers. Indeed, some writers now add, in 
apposition, another Russian word—otkrytost’, which 
literally means “openness.” “Publicity,” though some- 
times an appropriate rendering of g/asnost’, is generally 
off the mark because it fails to catch the vox populli di- 
mension of the term which goes back to the Old-Slavon- 
ic root glas, which in modern Russian is go/os, meaning 
“voice” or “vote.” Hence the term suggests “having 
one’s say,” and means at the very least not just ‘‘publici- 
ty,’ which is compatible with rigid information control, 
but “open publicity” or “public openness,’ which allows 
various voices to be heard. For that reason “openness” 
is still the best single English term for the semantically 
rich Russian notion. Certainly the usages of the term in 
the political and theoretical pronouncements on pere- 
stroyka are consistent with the standard translation, em- 
phasizing as they do the free expression of opinions, 
candor on the part of public officials, and the ability to 
criticize both policies and cadres. And it is precisely 
these features, of course, that connect the concept with 
democracy. 

In his book Perestroika, General Secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev stresses the functions of glasnost’ in pro- 
moting two prime requisites of democratic govern- 
ment—an open quest for truth and the answerability of 
government to the people. In tones reminiscent of the 


English champion of liberty John Stuart Mill—whose 


'See her interview with Newsweek (New York), Sept. 7, 1987, p. 56. 
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writings, however, are still unpublished in the USSR— 
Gorbachev insists that no one can claim a monopoly on 
truth and that dissenting opinions must be heard out: 
“Even the most extreme viewpoint,” he writes, “contains 
something valuable and rational.” Similarly, publicity 
concerning policies and the airing of public criticisms 
of policies are said to be necessary as a form of popular 
control over the activities of government: “We won't 
be able to advance if we don’t check how our policy re- 
sponds to criticism, especially criticism from below, 
if we don’t fight negative developments, don’t prevent 
them, and don't react to information from below.” In 
brief, Gorbachev advocates a measure of free expres- 
sion as an essential condition of democratic govern- 
ment: “There is no democracy, nor can there be, with- 


out glasnost’.""* 


IN THIS connection, glasnost’ must be seen as part of a 
broader concern in the Soviet reform movement with a 
range of individual rights and freedoms. Although liber- 
alizations relating to freedom of information and expres- 
sion have received the most attention outside the Soviet 
Union, other developments of equal potential signifi- 
cance for the expansion of civil rights either appear to 
be under way or are being discussed—in particular, 
measures to strengthen legal safeguards of rights and 
freedoms. These measures include a major overhaul of 
the country’s criminal code which, if approved as draft- 
ed, would eliminate the system of internal exile and ban- 
ishment widely used since tsarist times, reduce the 
length of maximum prison terms, and lower the number 
of crimes punishable by death (a category which now 
includes crimes against property as well as crimes 
against persons).° 

Among new laws already enacted, one that took ef- 
fect on January 1, 1988, gives citizens the right to ap- 
peal certain actions by officials that infringe their rights; 
another law, directed against abuses of psychiatry, 
gives committed patients and their relatives the right to 
appeal doctors’ decisions in court and makes the com- 
mitment of a “patently healthy person” a criminal of- 
fense. There is also considerable criticism in the Soviet 
press and theoretical literature of the ‘internal visa” or 
residence permit system, which restricts freedom of 
movement in the USSR, and of the widespread de facto 
violation of a fundamental legal right, nominally incorpo- 
rated in the Soviet legal system, of being considered in- 
nocent until proven guilty. In addition to calling for spe- 
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cific legal safeguards, spokesmen for the new thinking 
also consistently call for anew general spirit toward indi- 


vidual actions on the part of the authorities—for accep- 


tance of the maxim that “whatever is not legally forbid- 
den is permitted” to replace the former pervasive Soviet © 
attitude that whatever is not explicitly authorized by law — 


or administrative decree is forbidden. All such rights of 


free individual action, like the rights to obtain informa- — 
tion and express one’s opinions that are comprehended | 


under glasnost’, are presented as requisites of sound | 


democratic practice.® 


Some Soviet observers attribute the weak protection | 
currently given to individual rights and liberties in the | 
USSR to the persistence of the prerevolutionary mental- _ 
ity of “bowing humbly to the tsar-father,” as one writer 


expressed it, but others connect the phenomenon, as 


Western critics have for decades, with the general dis- — 
regard of the individual in Marxist-Leninist ideology. The 
jurist Yuriy Kudryavtsev writes that “it is easy to lose | 
sight of the individual person—the bearer of social and | 
economic rights—behind the concepts of ‘the masses’ | 


#9 


and ‘the millions’. 


Marxism’s basic unit of analysis | 


has been the group, not the individual, and its doc- 
trines have been propounded from a group point of © 
view. Batygin writes: “We preferred to speak of the | 


individual only as a member of a collective, a class, or 


society as a whole,” with the understanding that this | 
individual must always yield to the group. But now, he 


continues, ‘the ideal of sacrifice and asceticism, the un- | 
questionable priority of the social over the personal are | 
gradually giving way.” Such ideas must be replaced, | 


Kudryavtsev argues, by “unconditional respect” for 


human rights and liberties; “the situation with respect to — 


the rights of the individual is a highly important index of 
the democratic nature of a society.’’” 


One of the most original and penetrating analyses in | 
the Soviet literature of both the origin of ultra-collectiv- 


ism in the USSR and the means of overcoming it is con- 
tained in a discussion of the idea of “civil society” 
published in the journal Voprosy Filosofii by the his- 
torian Andranik Migranian. If the socialist revolu- 
tion were to take place in a fully developed capitalist 
society (as Marx envisaged), Migranian argues, the so- 


cialist system would be supported by a developed “civil | 


society’—that is, by a broad network of nonpolitical | 


®“Call to Liberalize Laws on Human Rights,” The Current Digest of the 
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relations among individuals and groups who spontane- 
ously and independently carry out a great many eco- 
nomic and social functions. But if, he states in an 
obvious reference to the 1917 situation in Russia, it 
takes place in a country where “not all the possibilities 
inherent in the old system have been fully developed,” 
the result is quite different. The country’s economic and 
cultural backwardness make it difficult for civil society to 
develop, and so the state steps in: ‘The state takes on 
not only its own functions but those of society. The state 
in effect ‘swallows up’ both society and the individual, in 
the sincere belief that the essentially bureaucratic solu- 
tions ithas adopted are the most adequate to reflect the 
interests of individuals and of society.” Although a start 
was made on a civil society in the Soviet Union during 
the New Economic Policy (NEP) period in the early 
1920's, Migranian contends that the way in which the 
subsequent policies of industrialization and collectiv- 
ization were carried out led to virtually total regulation of 
social activity, reducing ‘almost to zero” the opportuni- 
ties for spontaneous, nonsanctioned activity. Politically, 
the result was the loss of democracy: the state controls 
society rather than being controlled by it.® 

In such a situation, Migranian continues, the only 
solution is for civil society to be strengthened and its 
possibilities for action institutionalized, so that it comes 
tohave areal opportunity to act effectively onthe organs 
of state power. In effect, the state itself must create ‘‘a 
new civil society” by progressively reducing govern- 
ment interference in economic and social life and giving 
individuals and groups the legal means to act indepen- 
dently of the state. In this light Migranian welcomes the 
various pieces of economic and social reform legisla- 
tion already introduced or proposed by the Gorbachev 
administration. It is through such measures, he be- 
lieves, that civil society will be activated and democracy 
established: “The principal task of revolutionary re- 
structuring in the political sphere,’ he writes, “is the 
attainment of full control over the state by civil society, 
with the help of all the means now at its disposal and the 
means which it acquires as it is progressively strength- 
ened and institutionalized.” 

The protection of individual rights and liberties is fun- 
damental to this process, Migranian insists. In a remark- 
able concession to “bourgeois” doctrine, he affirms that 
“in the West, society’s control over the state is largely 
conditioned by the fact that a civil society consisting of 
diverse social institutions is under the active control of 


8A. M. Migranian, “The Relations Among the Individual, Society, and the 
State in the Political Theory of Marxism and the Problems of the 
Democratization of Socialist Society,” Voprosy Filosofii (Moscow), No. 8, 
1987, pp. 78-80. 
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individuals.” Hence, he regrets that in the heat of the 
Marxist struggle against bourgeois individualism, “we 
have thrown out the baby with the bath water’: individ- 
ualism has its positive side, which is as beneficial to 
democratic socialism as it is to capitalism. Democracy, 
socialist or otherwise, requires a strong and institution- 
alized civil society, and the latter cannot be achieved 
without “radical extension of the autonomous sphere of 
the personal freedoms of the individual.’? 

This is the vision of a new open society in the USSR, 
of a state held in check by vigorous social forces, as 
sketched by some exponents of the ‘‘new thinking.” To 
what extent is this concern for individuality and for 
the establishment of a firmly protected sphere of rights 
and liberties shared by Soviet policy makers? Can 
we Say that it reflects anything resembling a serious 
ideological commitment on the part of the Communist 
party leadership? 


CERTAINLY, Gorbachev has spoken favorably not only 
of glasnost’ but of individual diversity, of the need to 
respect individual interests, and of the independent ac- 
tivity of social organizations. One of his favorite themes 
when addressing citizens’ groups is to urge them to be- 
come more socially active: “No one will do it for you,” he 
tells them. Moreover, some of the reform measures al- 
ready introduced do move in the direction of easing re- 
strictions on individual and group activity and expand- 
ing the nongovernmental sphere, as Migranian notes. 

On the other hand, neither Gorbachev nor his close 
political associates have waxed lyrical on the subject of 
“civilsociety” or elaborated what could be called an ide- 
ology of individual rights. Speaking in his book Pere- 
stroika of “grass-roots activities,’ Gorbachev says 
weakly that the democratic process does not rule them 
out. '° Thoughhe speaks a great deal about interests, he 
rarely mentions rights (except in the context of the eco- 
nomic reforms—‘the rights of enterprises,” etc.) and he 
hardly ever speaks of liberty or freedom (one word— 
svoboda—serves in Russian for both English words). 
Thus it is difficult to say how genuine is the commitment 
of those in power to the assurance of a sphere of ‘‘inde- 
pendent activity” on the part of individuals and groups. 

Perhaps a more manageable question is this: how 
genuine could acommitmentto individual rights and lib- 
erties be given the political circumstances as well as 
the constraints of other Soviet attitudes and views? 
How far can one realistically expect perestroyka to go 
toward creating a society in which individual rights 


and freedoms are held inviolate and powerful social 
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organizations restrain the actions of government? Three 
considerations in particular suggest that expectations 
Cannot be high. 

The most obvious problem is the paradox of expect- 
ing the state to create civil society—that is, expecting 
the power that is said toneed control to yield its power so 
that such control can be established. On Migranian’s 
own analysis, itis capitalism that historically has created 
civil society, in the absence of which the socialist state 
“swallows up” society and the individual. Without capi- 
talism or a comparable nonpolitical force, how can that 
omnivorous state be expected to shed its natural incli- 
nations, including its “sincere belief” that it is pursuing 
the interests of society and its members? Is not pere- 
stroyka itself—state conceived and state executed— 
simply one more example of that belief and that domi- 
nance? Migranian apparently sees no absurdity in say- 
ing in the same breath that society must tear itself from 
the grip of the state and that “the CPSU as the true leader 
of the working class and the Soviet people has become 
the initiator and director of this revolutionary perestroy- 
ka.”'' His defense, of course, might be that in the USSR 
there is simply no other way to proceed—given the reali- 
ties of the political situation, the state is the only power 
available to do the job. But that regrettable fact does not 
make the prospects of success any brighter. 

A second, more complex problem concerns the 
meaning that “civil society” can have within a Soviet 
Marxist theoretical framework. Gorbachev, like other 
Soviet leaders after Stalin, denies the existence of ‘“an- 
tagonistic” interests in socialist society, and the “new 
thinking” follows this lead in retaining the assumption of 
a fundamental harmony of interests among all groups 
and individuals in the Soviet Union. Migranian, for exam- 
ple, contrasts the political theory of Marxism, which he 
characterizes as aiming at the attainment of consensus 
on the basis of overriding common interests, with the 
Western political process, which he describes as being 


based on “the legitimized conflict of interests” in which - 


one set of special interests either triumphs over others or 
effects a ‘temporary compromise” with them. '2 

Migranian admits that in the Marxist model, too, con- 
sensus Is reached through “conflict,” and in the state- 
ments of other Soviet theorists as well there are some- 
times suggestions of a Western, pluralist model of 
political life. Gorbachev himself, though rejecting “an- 
tagonisms,” speaks of diverse and even ‘“contradic- 
tory” interests as being unavoidable in socialist society, 
and he has exhibited such inclinations toward pluralism 
as scolding trade unions for not defending the interests 
of workers. '9 

On the other hand, itis said that only “legitimate” inter- 
ests need defending; and in the new thinking as well as 


-newthinking and old—the assumption of a fundamental 


represented by asingle political leadership. Thus aone- 


the old, “special” interests are never legitimate. For : 
example, the real, long-term interests of the workers— 
interests that should be defended—are equated with 
the interests of society as a whole, and are opposed to 

“the immediate, narrow, even egoistic interests of sepa- - 
rate individuals and groups”; selfish interests and ac- © 
tions must be “resolutely combated,” Gorbachev in- | 
sists.'* Characteristic of this view is the context of - 
Gorbachev's statement about the worth of even the ‘“ex- 
treme viewpoint” quoted earlier: the value of the ex- 
treme opinion, Gorbachev goes on to say, is that “the — 
person who upholds it honestly and who cares for the - 
common cause in his own way reflects some real as- | 
pects of life.” Without a concern for the common cause, | 
the opinion would apparently be “selfish” and value- 
less. With regard, specifically, to the debate over pere- 
stroyka, Gorbachev writes that “for us this is not an an- 
tagonistic class struggle; it is a quest, a debate on how 
we can really get going with the restructuring effort.” | 
And for Migranian, too, the “conflict” through which 
Marxist consensus Is reached is not really a conflict of 
interests but “the collision of various approaches to the 
resolution of problems.”'® Thus, in the new Soviet think- 
ing the political process consists in the expression, on | 
the part of different individuals and groups, not so much | 
of their own interests as of their different ideas as to what 
is in the general interest—a trace, incidentally, of the 
philosophical legacy of Jean-Jacques Rousseau as | 
transmitted by Karl Marx. | 

How does this approach affect the notion of civil soci- 

ety and the likelihood of genuine social control over the 
state? Chiefly through the fact that in Soviet ideology— 


harmony of interests in society is linked with the case for 
a one-party political system. As Migranian presents the 
link, the attainment of socialist consensus through “‘con- 
flict” is made possible by the absence not only of an- 
tagonistic interests but of competing political parties. 
Competing parties, presumably, can exist and function | 
only by representing divisive “special” interests. A sin- 
gle party, on the other hand, joins all “legitimate” inter- 
ests into a harmonious whole from which selfishness is 
eliminated, just as the multinational Soviet Union is said 
to unite all nationalities and liberate them from their ex- | 
Clusiveness. Since the true interests of society are basi- 
cally harmonious, they are adequately and properly 
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party system, far from being incompatible with popular 
| government, is the only way of guaranteeing the domi- 
| nance of the general interest. 

The unanswered question, of course, is whether an 
| active civil society can flourish where a one-party sys- 
| tem is enforced. If individuals and groups lack the right 

to seek alternative political representation of their inter- 
ests—or even express their ideas as to how best to 
achieve the general interest—it is uncertain how “insti- 
| tutionalized” their powers can be, or will remain even if 
once established. Itis not clear that civil society can op- 
erate effectively on the organs of the state if it cannot 
threaten to withdraw its political support from the group 
administering those organs. Thus a conception of civil 
society thatlimits society and its components to a single 
channel of political expression offers little promise of 
producing effective social control over the state. 

A third, related obstacle to the establishment of a 
viable “civil society” with protected individual rights in 
the USSR is the Marxist-Leninist view of the nature of 
rights—a view the “new thinking” gives no indication of 
abandoning. This view, in deliberate opposition to the 
“bourgeois” conception dominant in capitalist socie- 
ties, rejects any notion that individual rights have an ex- 
tra-social basis; that is, it denies that rights are ‘‘abso- 
lute,” “God-given,” “natural,” or in any other way inde- 
pendent of society with respect to their origin, scope, or 
sanction. Rather, rights are held to exist only in society 
and to change as society changes; they grow out of con- 
crete social relationships and are defined in terms of 
those relationships. Consequently, their content 
changes with social development. Furthermore, just as 
people have no rights independently of social condi- 
tions, they have no rights without corresponding social 
duties and obligations. A distinguishing feature of the 
socialist conception of the rights of man, according to 
the Soviet jurist Ye. A. Lukasheva, is “the indissoluble 
union of rights and duties’ —a feature also emphasized 
in the Soviet Constitution. '® 

A question that naturally arises in connection with the 
Marxist-Leninist view of rights is this: at a given point in 
the life of a society, how is it to be determined just what 
the content of a given right is and what duties go along 
with it? Soviet jurists insist that this is not an arbitrary or 
subjective matter but is dictated by impersonal circum- 
stances. Rights are not ‘a gift of the state,” according to 
Lukasheva: “their scope and content is objectively de- 
termined by the economic and social-class conditions 

of society, by the state of democracy and legality.” 
Thus, as Soviet society advances, the extent of citizens’ 
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rights grows: “Eachnew stage inthe development ofthe 
Soviet state, the strengthening of its economic basis, 
the extension of democracy, and the growth of culture 
create the objective preconditions for enriching the 
content of the rights and liberties of the individual, for 
strengthening their guarantees.” At the same time, Lu- 
kasheva cannot deny that these “objective circumstan- 
ces” must be identified and assessed by someone— 
that decisions must be made by flesh-and-blood human 
beings as to what rights are now appropriate for the citi- 
zens of asocialist society. This task she assigns to “the 
legislator” and she acknowledges that the extent of 
rights granted not only is but must be confined by his de- 
cisions. The legislator, she writes, “may proclaim only 
those rights for which the real economic, political, and 
sociocultural preconditions have matured.”'’ At this 
point, of course, it becomes hard to see the distinction 
between a ‘gift of the state” and the “objective dictates 
of circumstances.” 

Perhaps the most important implication of this view 
of rights, however, is that the legislator must seek to 
adjust rights to the state of society, rather than adjust 
society to the demands of rights. The inevitable result of 
an approach ofthis sortis that the rights and duties “pro- 
claimed” by the legislator will be those considered by 
state authorities to be consonant with the needs of soci- 
ety at agiven stage of its development—the needs of its 
present condition and of its future advance. Rights and 
freedoms, in other words, are conceived not as inde- 
pendent values that it is the purpose of social and polit- 
ical organizations to serve, but, quite the contrary, as 
instrumental to society and its progressive advance to- 
ward some future condition. Despite the occasional use 
by Soviet writers now of such expressions as “‘inalien- 
able rights” and “basic freedoms,” the instrumental 
conception of rights prevails in the theoretical presen- 
tations and policy proposals concerning the individual 
sphere of activity that are advanced as part of the 
“new thinking.” 


THIS instrumental approach to glasnost’ and the whole 
range of individual rights is indicated from the very out- 
set in the notion that the social and political reforms are 
“guarantees” of economic perestroyka—that is, that 
they are conceived as strengthening and assuring the 
success of the transformations in the economic sphere. 
Like the reforms in economics, they are directed above 
all to motivational concerns, to acting on the interests of 
individuals in such a way as to enlist those interests in 
the creation of a dynamic, more productive economy. 
Speaking of the need to take personal interests into 
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account in re-energizing the Soviet economy, Gorba- 
chev clearly ties political perestroyka to economic pere- 
stroyka in these words: “It is imperative to strike a 
balance of interests, and we are doing so through the 
new economic mechanism, through greater democra- 
cy, through the atmosphere of openness, and through 
public involvement in all aspects of restructuring.” 

In part this attention to individual interests through 
democratization is counted on simply to energize socio- 
economic activity by giving people stronger motives for 
engaging in it. But it is no less an instrument of social 
control, a way of motivating not only managers, direc- 
tors, and officials, but workers themselves to work more 
effectively and responsibly. Thus, Gorbachev calls 
glasnost’, for example, “an effective form of public con- 
trol over the activities of all government bodies with- 
out exception, and a powerful lever in correcting short- 
Corningiees 

From this perspective, rights and freedoms are not 
ends in themselves but instruments to be utilized for a 
social purpose, and consequently they are constrained 
by that purpose and its accompanying obligations. No 
one has stated these constraints more forcefully than 
Gorbachev himself when he discussed g/asnost’ in the 
media during a meeting of the Central Committee in 
June 1987: “There is a political line, there are principles, 
there are demands, there are criteria—for socialism, for 
restructuring in the interests of the people, and not 
against socialism, not against the people. This is what 
must guide us in debates and in the magazines’ work.” 
The continued stress that criticism must be “construc- 
tive” and show “party spirit” reflects the instrumental- 
ist approach: what is “constructive” is directed toward 
the proper end as defined by the party. '? As the Uzbek 
Republic prosecutor put it in Pravda Vostoka, giving 
people the opportunity to express their opinions “makes 
it all the more important to distinguish the voicing of con- 
structive ideas aimed at the improvement of our life from 
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malevolence and all kinds of inflammatory fuss.’”@° It 
should be the job of the press, Gorbachev has written, to 
“unite and mobilize people,” not divide them.*! 

Indeed the instrumentalist conception of rights and 
freedoms perpetuates the mentality of devotion to the 
cause that has consistently characterized Soviet Com- 
munist party programs since the Bolshevik revolution. It - 
imparts to glasnost’ and perestroyka themselves the - 
style of a military campaign, complete with inspirational 
exhortations, the servile repetition by lieutenants (even 
as they extol the virtues of independent thinking) of 
a stock of catch phrases—“the braking mechanism,” - 
“the period of stagnation,” “the democratization of all 
social life,’ and so on—as well as the repeated assur- | 
ances from the leadership that ‘there is simply no alter- 
native, comrades” and “there is no turning back.” 

All these features of the perestroyka atmosphere, — 
plus Gorbachev's insistence that Soviet pluralism must 
be socialist pluralism, suggest rights and liberties con- - 
strained, rather than enriched, by socialism, and sug- 
gest that the slogan “more socialism, more democracy” - 
masks a hidden conflict, since in order to have more 
“socialism” it may be necessary to have more discipline - 
and hence less democracy. For the three reasons cited 
above, it seems unlikely that glasnost’ and other expan- 
sions of individual and group rights and liberties in the | 
USSR, however dramatically they now affect the climate | 
of Soviet intellectual life, will in themselves proceed far | 
enough to alter fundamentally the existing relationship | 
between society and the state in the Soviet Union. | 
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The Private Sector in 
East European Agriculture 


DURING the 1960's and 1970's, most of the East Euro- 


| pean countries in their drive to develop their heavy in- 
| dustry seriously neglected their agricultural sectors. 


Agriculture’s share in total investment during the 1970's 
was low almost everywhere, ranging from 13 percent in 
Hungary to just 6 percent in Yugoslavia. The inevitable 
shortfalls in food production were simply covered by 
imports, with agricultural imports by Eastern Europe 
reaching a peak of US$12.4 million in 1980. ' 

The financial crisis of the early 1980's spurred a 
drive to reform the agricultural sector throughout East- 
ern Europe. With agricultural imports falling to $9 million 
in 1982, they no longer sufficed to make up for produc- 
tion shortfalls. Yet, the East European governments 


_lacked any spare investment funds to direct to the agri- 


Cultural sector. It became apparent that intensive rather 
than extensive development of the sector was needed, 
not only in order to maintain domestic food consump- 
tion, but also to expand agricultural exports, which 
for many of the countries were an important source 
of hard currency. 

As a result, most of the countries, to varying extents, 
introduced measures to reduce the role of central plan- 
ning, to increase farm autonomy, to link farm income 
and wages to productivity, to realign prices to improve 
profitability, and to provide better incentives to workers. 
At the same time, there was an increasing realization on 
the part of authorities that a quick and cheap way to 
boost production was to increase the contribution of the 
private sector. Thus, the reform in most countries was 


'For purposes of this study, Eastern Europe includes Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia, 
all of which have member or observer status in the Council for Economic 
Mutual Assistance, headed by the Soviet Union. The figure for 1980 
agricultural imports by these countries was calculated from data in Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, FAO Trade Yearbook, 
Rome, 1986. 
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accompanied by measures providing better incentives 
to private producers and promoting closer cooperation 
between the private and socialized sectors. 


Nature of the Private Sector 


Except in Poland and Yugoslavia, the private agricul- 
tural sector in Eastern Europe consists mainly of small 
plots, usually half a hectare in size, allotted by collective 
farms to their members. In some countries, there is a 
very small amount of land thatis still privately owned, but 
this tends to be mainly in the mountains and other areas 
unsuited to socialized agriculture. It is also common for 
urban dwellers to be allotted small garden plots outside 
the cities. Inheritance rights may accompany these al- 
lotments, but the land continues to belong to the state, 
and individual rights to the land continue only so long as 
it is Cultivated. 

In Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hunga- 
ry, and Romania, private agriculture accounts for a mi- 
nority share of agricultural production and is intended to 
complement rather than supplant socialized agricul- 
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Table 1: The Private Sector’s Share of Arable Land, Gross Farm Output, 
and Output of Selected Agricultural Commodities 


(in percent) 


Czecho- 
Item Year Bulgaria — slovakia? 
Arable land? 1975 12 5 
1985 13 3 
Gross farm output 1975 n.a. 13 
1985 25 10 
Wheat* 1975 1 3 
1985 3 Zz 
Corn 1975 28 16 
1985 40 9 
Potatoes 1975 45 25 
1985 53 14 
Sugar beets 1975 0 6) 
1985 0 0 
Vegetables 1975 19 n.a. 
1985 38 40 
Fruit 1975 40 n.a. 
1985 41 60 
Cattle inventory 1975 20 8 
1985 21 3 
Hog inventory 1975 30 12 
1985 20 9 
Poultry inventory 1975 41 35 
1985 36 25 
Meat 1975 40 15 
1985 45 15 
Milk 1975 23 12 
1985 27 4 
Eggs 1975 47 48 
1985 52 40 


n.a. = Not available. 


GDR" Hungary Poland Romania Yugoslavia | 
9 iS) 80 14 83 
9 13 Vi 14 80 

na. 31 80 n.a. 76 
na. 34 78 n.a. 69 
n.a. 3 81 1 61 | 
n.a. 6 70 3 60 
n.a. 29 23 20 83 
n.a. 21 38 36 81 | 
n.a. 73 95 52 99 i 
n.a. 78 94 59 98 
na. 0 81 0 33 | 
n.a. 5 82 BS 25 
jf n.a. 94 43 n.a. 

11 65 92 40 n.a. 

42 n.a. 94 56 n.a. 

33 63 90 63 n.a. 
n.a. 30 78 43 93 
n.a. 20 80 40 89 
n.a. 51 80 30 83 
n.a. 48 73 29 79 
n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. ifs 
n.a. n.a. n.a. 38 55 
n.a. 52 15 46 7K! 
n.a. 49 ifs 48 61 
n.a. 42 87 56 91 
n.a. 26 85 59 91 
n.a. 69 98 62 n.a. 

36 61 85 Sif n.a. 


'Taken from FS Analysen (West Berlin), No. 3, 1984; and Wirtschaftswissenschatt (East Berlin), April 1987. 


?The figures for arable land, gross farm production, fruits, and vegetables came from Zdenek Lukas, “Special Position of Private Plots in the CSSR," Neue Zurcher 


Zeitung (Zurich), Aug. 25-26, 1985. Figures for the other crops were taken from Czechoslovakia’s statistical yearbook (sourced below), which reports data on state 


farm, collective farm, and “other” production. This “other” category is mostly, 


overstate private-sector production. 
For Hungary, these figures represent all agricultural land. 
4For Romania, the figures represent both wheat and rye. 


SOURCES: Unless otherwise noted, from the 1976 and 1986 editions of the following statistical compendia: Statisticheskiy Yezhegodnik Stran-Chlenov Soveta | 


but not entirely, production on private-sector plots. Thus, these numbers slightly | 


Ekonomicheskoy Vzaimopomoshchi (Statistical Yearbook of the Member-States of the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance), Moscow, Finansy i Statistika; 
Statisticheski Godishnik Na Narodna Republic B'Igariia (Statistical Yearbook of the People's Republic of Bulgaria), Sofia, Tsentralno Statistichesko Upravlenie Pri 


Ministerskiia S'vet; Statisticka Roéenka Ceskoslovenské Socialistiké Republiky ( 


Statistical Yearbook of the Socialist Republic of Czechoslovakia), Prague, SNTL; 


Statistisches Jahrbuch Der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik (Statistical Yearbook of the German Democratic Reublic), East Berlin, Staatsverlag der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik; Statisztikai Evkényv (Statistical Yearbook), Budapest, Kézponti Statisztikai Hivatal; Rocznik Statystycezny (Statistical Yearbook), War- 
saw, Glowny Urzad Statystyezny; Anuarul Statistic Al Republicii Socialiste Ramania (Statistical Yearbook of the Socialist Republic of Romania), Bucharesst, Directia 
Centrala De Statistica; and Staticki Godinjak SFRU (Statistical Yearbook of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia), Belgrade, SFRU Savezni Zavod Za Statistiku. 


——— | 


ture. In these countries, the private sector tends to con- 
centrate in the more labor-intensive lines of production, 
which are less profitable for the socialized sector. Indi- 
vidual farmers own a substantial share of the livestock, 
often 30 or 40 percent or more, and have similar shares 
in the production of meat, milk, and eggs (see Table 1 ). 
The private sector also tends to produce a large portion 
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(as much as 50-60 percent) of the fruits and vegetables. 

In Yugoslavia and Poland, by contrast, agricultural 
Production is dominated by small private farms, which, 
in 1985, covered 77 percent of the arable land in Poland 
and 80 percent in Yugoslavia. In the same year, the pri- 
vate sector accounted for 69 percent of agricultural out- 
put in Yugoslavia and 78 percent in Poland. In both 
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Table 2: Private Sector Production in Hungary 


(in percent) 


Gross farm output 


n.a. = Not available. 


Fruit 


SOURCE: Calculated from data in Statisztika Evkdnyv (Statistical Yearbook). Budapest, Kkézponto Statisztikai Hivatal, 1981, 1982, 1983, 1985, 1986. 


countries, the private sector owns the majority of the 
livestock and produces more than half of the crops. In 
Poland, only rapeseed is concentrated in the socialized 
sector, and in Yugoslavia, the socialized sector domi- 
nates in the production of sugar beets and oilseeds. 


Incentives to Private Producers 


In all these countries, relations between private pro- 
ducers and the socialized sector are formalized in con- 
tracts whereby private farmers commit themselves to 
deliver a given quantity of output to the state or coopera- 
tive farms at government-set prices. In return for signing 
| such contracts, the farmers receive improved access to 

inputs. In a typical livestock-fattening contract, the co- 
| Operative farm provides young animals to the plotholder 

and either provides fodder on favorable terms or allots 
additional land to the farmer to grow his own fodder. In 
| return, the farmer sells the fattened animal back to the 
| Cooperative. Similar contracts are signed by private 
| producers of fruits and vegetables. The cooperative 
provides seed, fertilizer, and plant protection agents for 
| areduced price, and the farmer sells a given quantity of 
/ his production to the cooperative. 

To varying degrees, the socialist governments have 
had difficulties inducing farmers to sign these con- 
tracts. The state-set prices have generally been sub- 
| Stantially lower than the prices the farmer could receive 
‘by selling his output directly to the public. Further- 
More, in many cases, the socialized purchasing organi- 
Zation has failed to provide the assistance promised 
‘in the contract. 

_ However, inthe late 1970's and early 1980's, the East 
European governments began to introduce a variety of 
incentives to induce individual farmers and the social- 
ized farms to cooperate more fully with one another. 
The Bulgarians, for example, recognized that because 
socialized farms could not include purchases from pri- 
vate farmers in their own plan fulfillment, they had little 
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incentive to provide aid to the farmers.? Thus, in 1981, 
a decree was introduced that allowed socialized orga- 
nizations to include production purchased from the pri- 
vate sector in theirown mandatory sales tothe state. The 
same decree substantially raised procurement prices, 
financing this with an increase in state retail subsidies. 
As a further incentive to private producers, income from 
sales to state organizations was made tax-free, where- 
as income from “free market” sales was kept subject 
to taxation.° 

The Hungarians have perhaps been most generous 
to private producers. After introduction of the New Eco- 
nomic Mechanism (NEM) in 1968, fodder, fertilizers, 
and other inputs began to be sold in quantities suitable 
for private plot production. In 1980, with the renewal of 
the NEM, came decrees allowing farmers to buy tractors 
of up to 30 horsepower and providing easier access to 
credit. The maximum credit available to farmers was 
raised, and a variety of input subsidies targeted specifi- 
cally to private farmers were introduced.* 

The contribution of the private sector is least sig- 
nificant in Czechoslovakia and the GDR. In both coun- 
tries, the main function of the private sector continues 
to be household self-supply, and state procurement of 
private-plot production is quite low. However, even 
these states have introduced measures—albeit more 
limited in scope—intended to stimulate production 
by the private sector.° 

In contrast, Romania has resorted to what amount 
to mandatory quotas—private potato growers must de- 
liver 3 tons per hectare cultivated; livestock producers 


?Pogled (Sofia), Nov. 9, 1981. 

5Politicheska Agitatsiya (Sofia), No. 7, 1983. 

4Szabad Fold (Budapest), Feb. 9, 1980. 

5For Czechoslovakia, see Zdenek Lukas, “Special Position of Private 
Plots in the CSSR,” Neue Ztircher Zeitung (Zurich), No. 25/26, August 1985; 
and Zemedelske Noviny (Prague), Jan. 9, 1983. For the GDR, see 
FS Analysen (West Berlin), No. 3, 1984; and Wirtschaftswissenschaft 
(East Berlin), April 1987. 
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Table 3: Private Sector Production in Bulgaria 


Meat Eggs 


Fruit 


Vegetables 


Share 


Production 
(1,000 t.) 


Production 
(1,000 t.) 


1978 266 

1980 305 39 
1983 336 40 
1984 350 41 
1985 375 45 
1986 369 42 


SOURCE: Statisticheski Godishnik Na Narodna Republic B'igariia (Statistical Yearbook of the People's Republic of Bulgaria), Sofia, Tsentralno Statistichesko 


Upravlenie Pri Ministerskiia S'vet, 1980 and 1987. 


must deliver 800 liters of milk for each cow raised, 
25 eggs for each hen, and so forth.® A 1986 decree re- 
quires plotholders to plant wheat on a 500-square-me- 
ter area and deliver the entire output to the collective 
farm. In return, the farmer is to receive the wheat grown 
on an equivalent area of the collective farm.’ This policy 
is presumably intended to generate a net gain for the 
state, since private-sector yields are higher than those 
on collective farms; it seems more likely to have the per- 
verse consequence of lowering private-sector yields. 


Measures in Poland and Yugoslavia 


Until the early 1980's, official policy in Yugoslavia 
and Poland was aimed at expanding the share of the so- 
cialized sector in agricultural production. The resulting 
neglect of the private sector led to inadequate supplies 
of capital and inputs to private farmers in both countries. 
In 1980, private farmers in Poland had only a 34 percent 
share in agricultural investment, while those in Yugosla- 
via had a 52 percent share.® Private farmers also had 
difficulties in acquiring fertilizers, plant protection 
agents, and machinery suited for small farms. 

Private-sector efficiency in both countries, as else- 
where, is also hampered by the small, fragmented na- 
ture of most private farms. The maximum landholding 
in Yugoslavia is 10 hectares (it is somewhat larger 


®Scinteia (Bucharest), Mar. 29, 1983, and Jan. 19, 1984. 

“Agerpress (Bucharest), Aug. 19, 1986. 

®Rocznik Statystyczny (Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, Glowny Urzad 
Statystyezny, 1986; and Statistiéki Godignjak SFRU (Statistical Yearbook of the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia), Belgrade, SFRU Savezni Zavod 
Za Statistiku, 1985. 

°For further discussion of the problems facing private farmers in 
Yugoslavia and Poland during the late 1970's, see Nancy J. Cochrane, 
“Yugoslav Agricultural Performance in the 1980's and Prospects for 
1990,” and Edward Cook, “Prospects for Polish Agriculture in the 1980's,” 
both in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, East European 
Economies: Slow Growth in the 1980's, Vol. 3, Selected Papers, Washington, 
DC, US Government Printing Office, Mar. 28, 1986. 


Share 


Share Production 


(1,000 t.) 


Production 
(1,000 t.) 


449 27 39 
544 38 808 39 
631 37 875 40 
568 38 199 4 
536 37 834 42 


in hilly, less-fertile regions), and the average farm | 
has only 3.2 hectares and can consist of as many as _ 
nine separate plots. There is a 30-50 hectare max- 
imum in Poland, but the average farm there has five. 
hectares, and even : 1986, almost 60 percent had less ° 
than five hectares. ' | 

During the 1970's, the Polish government attempted | 
to solve the fragmentation problem through measures — 
intended to encourage the consolidation of landhold- - 
ings. To this end, land sales were prohibited if they 
would result in farms of less than eight hectares. In- 
addition, retiring farmers were required to turn their 
land over to the State Land Fund in order to receive a | 
pension. During this period, state and collective farms - 
had first rights to purchase this land. Similarly, the | 
Yugoslav government tried, without much success, to | 
induce farmers to deed their land to the socialized | 
sector in return for a pension."' 

Despite the economic disadvantage at which they 
have found themselves, private farmers in both coun- 
tries have resisted government efforts to increase col- | 
lectivization. In recent years, both governments have 
begun to reverse past policies and introduce measures 
intended to bolster production and promote integration 
between the private and socialized sectors. 

The main thrust of Yugoslavia’s policy toward its pri- 
vate sector has been to encourage private farmers to — 
join cooperatives. Ideally, members of these coopera- 
tives pool their machinery and other assets so as to form © 
a larger, more efficient unit. In reality, these coopera- 
tives are mainly marketing organizations, which orga- 
nize the purchase of their members’ production and 
provide certain services. Farmers also have the option 
of signing contracts with a cooperative without becom- 
ing amember; they can also contract directly with one | 


'°Calculated from data in Rocznik Statystyczny, 1987. 
See Cochrane, loc. cit.; and Cook, loc. cit., for further discussion of 
these measures. 
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Table 4: Agricultural Investment in Private and Socialized Sectors in Poland 


Indices (1970= 100) 


1975 9114 

1978 230.9 271.5 
1980 184.4 199.4 
1982 135.9 110.5 
1983 142.0 109.9 
1984 147.7 115.3 
1985 147.2 118.9 
1986 148.1 119.4 


Socialized 


Private sector 
share, in percent 


Private 


31 
165.2 30 
159.9 34 
170.1 51 
185.3 56 
hls 55 
185.2 53 
186.5 51 


SOURCES: Calculated from data in Rocznik Statystyczny (Statistical Yearbook), Warsaw, Warsaw, Glowny Urzad Statystyczny, 1981, 1983, 1985, 1986, 1987. 


of the large socialized combines. Other Yugoslav poli- 


| cies encourage consolidation and “rounding off” of the 


fragmented private farms. Attempts have been made to 
revise inheritance laws, so that one can inherit farm- 
land only if one intends to farm it.'* 

Even though Rural Solidarity was banned in Poland 
in October 1982, the Polish reforms of the early 1980's 
included several measures to improve the lot of private 
farmers.'? One of the underlying principles of these 
reforms was the basic equality of all farming sectors 
—state, cooperative, and private. These reforms guar- 
anteed the permanence of the private sector, along with 
the right to own and inherit land. Private farmers were 
given priority in purchasing from the State Land Fund; 
they were promised equal access to credit and in- 
creased supplies of machinery and spare parts. Pro- 


/curement prices were raised to insure profitability 
_ and to put rural incomes on a par with urban. 


| Results of Reforms 


Statistics from both Hungary and Bulgaria suggest 


ta direct relationship between government policies 
toward the private agricultural sector and the per- 
| formance of that sector. When the Hungarian govern- 
| ment began to back away from its 1968 NEM in the mid- 
| 1970's, there was a noticeable decline in private-sector 


output. Then, during the 1980's, following the return 
to the principles of the NEM, there was an increase. 


| The contribution of Hungary's private sector rose from 
| 31 percent in 1980 to 34 percent in 1985 (see Table 2). 

The increases were greatest in private-sector fruit and 
| vegetable production. 


Likewise, in Bulgaria, early incentive measures intro- 
duced in 1973 brought a marked increase in private- 
sector production; '* this was followed by a dip in pro- 
duction when it became evident that the government 
was not going to deliver on its promises. Then, begin- 
ning in 1980, the private-sector contribution once again 
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began to rise (see Table 3). Bulgaria's private sector 
accounted for the entire increase in meat production 
between 1980 and 1985, and as fruit and vegetable 
production by the socialized sector declined, private- 
sector fruit and vegetable production increased. 

Since the implementation of the Polish reforms, there 
appears to have been some improvement in private 
sector conditions, as indicated in Tables 4 and 5. The 
private sector’s share in investment has risen signifi- 
cantly, and the number of tractors owned by private 
farmers has increased accordingly. There has been lit- 
tle change in fertilizer application on private farms; 
but, by contrast, fertilizer use in the socialized sector 
has actually fallen since 1980. The main reason for the 
stagnation in fertilizer use is Poland's reduced ability 
to import the necessary chemicals. 

The most significant change, however, is in the distri- 
bution of Poland’s private farms according to size (see 
Table 6). Polish policy has been aimed at consolidating 
Poland’s small, fragmented farms into larger, more effi- 
cient units. Between 1980 and 1986, the number of 
farms of more than 15 hectares increased from 145,000 
to 185,000 or 27 percent. There was a much smaller in- 
crease in the number of farms of 10-15 hectares, and a 
decrease in the number of farms of less than 10 hec- 
tares. This shiftwas apparently accomplished in part by 
an increase in transfers of land from the State Land Fund 
to the private sector. However, there may also have 
been some sales of smaller farms to larger farmers. '® 

On the other hand, Yugoslavia’s attempts to raise 
productivity in the private sector have had only limited 
success. The farmers have maintained a distinct aver- 


Cochrane, loc. cit. 

13For detailed discussion of the 1981 Polish reforms, see Cook, loc. cit. 

'4The 1973 degree was published in Durzhaven Vestnik (Sofia), 
Dec. 21, 1973, pp. 24. 

'SThe possibility of direct sales of farms is suggested by a decrease in 
the overall number of farms, as well as a decrease in the number of farms 
transferred to the State Land Fund. 
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Table 5: Agricultural Inputs in Private and Socialized Sectors in Poland 


Area per tractor 


1975 
1980 
1982 
1984 
1985 
1986 


SOURCE: Rocznik Statystyczny, 1981, 19833, 1985, 1986, 1987. 


Fertilizer application 


(kilograms per hectare) 


276 


314 152 
263 152 
183 154 
266 148 
268 157 


sion to joining cooperatives—there are still only 300,000 
members. Peasants are suspicious of these coopera- 
tives, believing they are too much under state control. 
Although close to 1 million of the 2.5 million private 
farmers cooperate in some way with the socialized sec- 
tor,'® farmers have been unhappy in many cases with 
the terms of their contracts. They consider the prices 
they receive to be too low and complain that they do 
not receive adequate supplies. '” 

Attempts to revise Yugoslavia's inheritance laws have 
stalled, and efforts toward consolidation and rounding- 
off of landholdings have run into logistical problems. 
Yet, pressure toward raising the maximum permissible 
landholding is intensifying. A series of constitutional 
amendments is under discussion, one of which would 
prohibit the republics from setting a land maximum un- 
der 15 hectares. Many government officials support this 
move; it is widely recognized that those farms consist- 
ing of 10 hectares (and often more, through leasing 
—which is technically illegal, but generally tolerated) 
are highly efficient, more efficient even than the large 
combines. However, this amendment must be ap- 
proved by all the republic and provincial assemblies, 
and some, notably Vojvodina, where the socialized sec- 
tor is strongest, continue to oppose it.'® 


Problems with Procurement Prices 


The most serious obstacle to harmonious relations 
between the private and socialized sectors is the issue 
of procurement prices. Despite recent moves to allow 
more of arole for market forces in setting prices, the East 
European governments continue to control prices of ba- 


'©Statisticki Godignjak SFRJ, 1987. 

'’Such complaints have been reported in several sources, among them, 
Privredni Pregled (Belgrade), Apr. 28, 1982; Duga (Belgrade), Jan. 16, 1982; 
and Ekonomska Politika (Belgrade), Apr. 20, 1987. 

'8Nedeine Informativne Novine (Belgrade), Jan. 17, 1988. 

"Ibid. 
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sic agricultural commodities. The rationale is that it is 
essential to maintain stable food prices to ensure the 
welfare of the populace. In almost all cases, input prices 
have risen much faster than agricultural procurement 
prices. The result for socialized farms has been severe | 
profitability problems, necessitating the continuation 
of large subsidies. Unlike socialized farms, which are | 
required to sell to state organizations at state-set prices, | 
private farmers in nearly all the East European countries | 
have the option of bypassing the state purchasing orga- 
nization and selling in markets directly to the public | 
for prices that are largely unregulated. 

Consequently, at least three of the East European 
countries—Yugoslavia, Poland, and Bulgaria—are ex- 
periencing serious problems inducing the peasants | 
to sell to socialized organizations. This problem is | 
endemic in Yugoslavia. Although the Yugoslavs pro- | 
duce enough wheat to meet national needs, in most | 
years they are forced to import wheat because procure- | 
ments from the private sector are insufficient. The farm- 
ers, faced with prices they consider too low, simply feed 
the wheat to their livestock. Yugoslavia is a surplus pro- |) 
ducer of corn, but in 1984 and 1985, in anticipation of |) 
sharply higher prices in the future, private corn growers 
held back their crops from the market. As a result, the 
Yugoslav livestock industry faced severe feed short- 
ages, which led to alarge amount of distress slaughter. 
This year there have been shortages of milk, whose 
price is under state control, as dairy farmers have chosen 
to produce more butter and kajmak (a cheese-like prod- 
uct), whose prices are determined by market demand 
rather than by the state. '? 

Recently, a similar situation has emerged in Bulgaria. 
Plotholders there complain that procurement prices are 
too low, and that the socialized sector has failed to 
provide the fodder, fertilizer, and seed stipulated in 
their contracts. There have been numerous articles in 
the press complaining of a “leakage” of private pro- 
duction to the peasant markets, where prices are sub- 
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Table 6: Private Farm Structure in Poland 


Number of farms 


Share of total agricultural output by size of farm, in percent 


ie (thousands) 0.51—2h. 2—-5h. 5—7h. 7—10h. 10—15h. over 15h. 
11970 3,224 26.9 32.0 4.4 14.1 9.8 2.8 
{1980 2,897 30.0 29.5 12.8 13.0 7 5.0 
1984 2,844 30.1 28.3 12:5 12.8 10.3 6.0 
1986 2,756 29.6 28.0 12.2 12:9 10.6 6.7 


SOURCE: Rocznik Statystyczny, 1987, p. 290. 


stantially higher.@° In the last several years, this prob- 
lem has apparently become more acute, to the point 
where there have been actual declines in private-sector 
production: Private-sector livestock holdings reached 
Ja peak in 1983 and have been declining since. As a 
jresult, private-sector meat production in 1986 showed 
ja decline, and vegetable production has been falling 
Jsince 1984. The fall in vegetable production is especial- 
jly serious, in that the socialized sector has not taken 
jup the slack. The result has been increasing vegetable 
|shortages in the markets. 
} Polish farmers saw a marked improvement in their 
\profitability in 1982, when, following substantial in- 
icreases in procurement prices, their income reached 
111 percent of the national average. However, the 
Polish government immediately imposed even larger 
increases in input prices, wiping out that income ad- 
vantage. The ratio between farm income and the nation- 
al average declined to 99 percent in 1983, 93 percent 
jin 1985, and 90 percent in 1986. At the end of 1987, 
jthis ratio was only 85 percent. State procurements 
from the private sector have stagnated as a result, 
‘and in 1987 there was reportedly a 20 percent drop 
jin livestock procurement.*' 
| With its recent price hikes, the Polish government is 
Now attempting to restore some income parity to farmer 
incomes. While retail food prices have risen an average 
lof 40 percent, there has been a 48.4 percent rise in 
average agricultural procurement prices, including a 
153.3 percent rise in pork prices and a 56.6 percent rise 
‘in milk prices. These price rises are retroactive to Janu- 
lary 1, 1988.22 It is hoped that these will reverse the re- 
Cent decline in livestock and dairy production. 
_ Nevertheless, the average rise in input prices is 
90 percent: tractor prices are up 29-46 percent, de- 
pending on the type; fertilizer prices are up 89 per- 
Cent; fuel prices have risen even more, with gasoline 
up 60 percent, electricity and natural gas up 100 per- 
Cent, and coal up 200 percent.*% Authorities have ar- 
|gued that the rises in fuel and energy prices will not 
|hurt the farmers that much because these comprise a 
jrelatively small share of total costs.** Yet, with the 
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prices of other inputs also rising, it is difficult to see 
how farming is to become more profitable. 


Continued Official Ambivalence 


The East European governments have come to rec- 
ognize the potential of the private sector to generate 
rapid increases in output with little cost to the state. 
To this end, all, with the exception of Romania have tak- 
en measures to improve conditions for private farmers. 
Yet, official ambivalence continues. There is a persis- 
tent suspicion of the “rich kulak,” and there have been 
frequent articles in the East European press accusing 
peasants of enriching themselves to an unwarranted 
extent, shirking their duties as collective farm workers to 
devote time to their plots, stealing tools, and usurping 
land belonging to the collective.*° For their part, the pri- 
vate farmers in most of the countries continue to com- 
plain that purchasing by the socialized sector is disor- 
ganized, that the prices are too low, and that the farmers 
do not receive the fodder, seed, and other materials and 
services promised in their contracts. 

The long-term outlook for private farming in Eastern 
Europe is uncertain. In this era of Soviet perestroyka, 
many of the countries have taken steps to encourage 
the development of private or small-scale cooperative 
enterprises of all types. Since 1985, press attacks on 
private farmers such as those cited above have been 
less frequent, and there have been public statements 
that a more pluralistic economy is essential to reverse 
the slump of the early 1980’s. Yet, it is quite possible 
that if economic conditions were to improve, govern- 
ment enthusiasm for such policies might wane. 


2°Kooperativno Selo (Sofia), Dec. 3, 1987. 

*'Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty, RFE Situation Report (Munich), 
SR/5, Apr. 11, 1988; and Sztandar Mlodych (Warsaw), Jan. 5, 1988. 

22Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), Feb. 1, 1988. 

23\bid. 

24Author's discussions with visiting Polish officials. 

2°See, e.g., Pravda (Bratislava), Nov. 1, 1985; Novo Vreme (Sofia), 
December 1984; /konomicheski Zhivot (Sofia), Nov. 28, 1984; and 
Kooperativno Selo, Feb. 4, 1985. 
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DO ARMS control negotiations and 
treaties really constrain the compe- 
tition in armaments between great 
powers? Or does arms control actu- 
ally heighten this competition by re- 
channeling it into weaponry that is 
more difficult to limit by negotia- 
tions? Such questions about the 
effectiveness of arms control in set- 
ting limits on the acquisition of stra- 
tegic weapons by the superpowers 
are at the heart of a continuing con- 
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troversy—a controversy that is all 
too apparent in today’s debates 
over the merits of aiming for major 
reductions in the superpowers ' stra- 
tegic nuclear forces and the Reagan 
administration's push for the devel- 
opmentof ballistic missile defenses. 

One way of grappling with these 
questions is to examine the histori- 
cal record of arms control. The past 
hundred years provide a number of 
examples of negotiations between 
great powers to limit the develop- 
ment and deployment of new weap- 
ons. The battleship-building rivalry 
between Great Britain and Germany 
before World War |—considered by 
many strategic analysts to be aclas- 
sic example of an arms race—offers 
a valuable case study of the failure 
of two great powers to reach anego- 
tiated settlement or tacit under- 
standing about limiting their compe- 
tition. Between the two world wars, 
on the other hand, the Washington 
Conference (1921-22) averted a 
costly naval competition between 
the major naval powers and estab- 
lished a system of arms control that 
lasted for over a decade. The col- 
lapse of this agreement in the late 
1930's foreshadowed the outbreak 
of World War Il. In addition to these 
examples of arms control from the 
firsthalf ofthe 20th century, there ex- 
ists the substantial experience in ne- 
gotiations between the superpow- 
ers in the period after 1963 and the 
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signing of the Limited Nuclear Test! 
Ban agreement. It is thus possible to 
test various theoretical propositions 
about arms control by referring to’ 
the historical record. Because the: 
three books under review here do 
this, they represent an important ad-. 
vance in our understanding of the: 
benefits and limitations of arms con-| 
trol in curbing competitive deploy-| 
ments of weapons and in improving} 
relations between great powers. | 
While these three studies approach) 
the subject from differing perspec-} 
tives, they have in common a con- 
cern for analyzing the historical rec- | 
ordofarms control, ' from which they | 
draw lessons for the conduct of fu- | 
ture negotiations. | 
The study by Bruce Berkowitz is a” 
thought-provoking polemic against!| 
what he calls traditional forms of} 
arms control, that is, attempts to’ 
reach through formal negotiations 
quantitative and qualitative limits” 
on weaponry. A distinguishing and © 
valuable feature of this book is 
Berkowitz’s emphasis on the pre- 
1945 experience with arms control. | 


‘This historical approach contrasts with the 
theoretical writings on arms control from the late 
1950's and early 1960's. Based in large part on 
economics and game theory, these early writings 
were a-historical. An excellent brief survey of 
them can be found in Joseph Kruzel, ‘What's 
Wrong with the Traditional Approach?” The 
Washington Quarterly (Washington, DC), Spring 
1985, pp. 123-25. 


Rather than dismissing the prewar 
experience as irrelevant in the nu- 
)clear age, he shows just how useful 
jhistory can be in illuminating con- 
temporary problems.” For example, 
|Berkowitz uses the international at- 
tempts to curtail the competition in 
jbattleship building by the great 
powers between the two world wars 
{to support his arguments that arms 
control negotiations are relatively in- 
effective in achieving their goals. 
Far from seeing the Washington 
Conference as a successful exam- 
ple of arms control, Berkowitz pro- 
jnounces it a failure, arguing that it 
| did not halt the great-power compe- 
tition in naval armaments but only 
jredirected it into new technologies 
jand weapons. 

The study edited by Albert Carne- 
sale and Richard Haass of Harvard 
University’s Kennedy School of 
Government examines the major 
arms control negotiations conduct- 
ed by the superpowers that led to 
agreements over the past 25 years, 
including the Limited Test Ban Trea- 
ty of 1963, the Accord on Reducing 
the Risks of Accidental Nuclear War 
of 1971, the Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Treaty (SALT |) of 1972, the 
SALT Il agreement of 1979, the 
1977-79 antisatellite negotiations, 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
Of 1968, and the Biological and Tox- 
jin Weapons Convention of 1972. 
|The approach in the study can best 
}be described as a controlled, or fo- 
}Cused, comparison. In the discus- 
}sion of the individual negotiations, 
|the contributors work within a com- 
mon framework since they address 
the same 10 key questions, or hy- 
{potheses, about arms control in- 


_*Another valuable study that successfully 
uses historical examples from the pre-nuclear 
€ra is by Joseph Kruzel, “From Rush-Bagot to 
START: The Lessons of Arms Control," ORBIS 
(Philadelphia), Spring 1986, pp. 193-95; see 
also Gerard Smith, Double Talk: The Story of 
SALT /, Lanham, MD, University Press of 
America, 1985, pp. 446-52. 
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cluding the following: Does arms 
control redirect the superpower 
arms competition in counterproduc- 
tive ways? Can progress in negotia- 
tions take place only when neither 
side has a military advantage? 
When is arms control effective in 
constraining the development of 
new weapons? The value of this 
methodological approach, when it 
is done well, is that each of the 
case studies is clearly related to 
the others and adds to an under- 
standing of the general problem. In 
this volume, the editors have suc- 
ceeded in having the individual au- 
thors focus on the common ques- 
tions, with the result that an excellent 
analysis of the superpower experi- 
ence with arms control negotiations 
has been produced.° 

Raymond Garthoff’s study is dif- 
ferent from the other two studies un- 
der review because it is not limited 
to an analysis of arms control; its 
aim is much more ambitious, name- 
ly, to provide an overall account of 
Soviet-American relations during 
the past 20 years. An important ele- 
ment of this relationship was, of 
course, arms control. Garthoff says 
a great deal on this subject based 
on his personal experience (he was 
a member of the US delegation for 
the SALT | negotiations) and a care- 
ful reading of available published 
accounts. In addition to providing 
an overall history of the negotiations 
that led to the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
(ABM) Treaty and the Interim Agree- 
ment on offensive strategic arms, 
Garthoff's analysis of the last year 
of SALT | negotiations—from the 
diplomatic breakthrough of May 20, 
1971, that outlined the scope of 
an arms control agreement to the 
May 1972 Moscow summit—is im- 
mensely useful in untangling the 
story of SALT |. He improves on 


5A new edition, adding an examination of the 
recently concluded Intermediate Nuclear Forces 
Treaty, is forthcoming. 
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the standard account given by John 
Newhouse in Cold Dawn,* and his 
depiction of the final stages of 
the negotiations is unlikely to be su- 
perseded until historians gain ac- 
cess to documents that are now 
Classified. 


IN READING these studies, one is 
struck by the range of disagreement 
about the utility of Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks. The generally ac- 
cepted rationale for the SALT | treaty 
is the one that was presented by 
high-level officials of the Nixon aa- 
ministration at the time of the signing 
of the ABM Treaty and the Interim 
Agreement in May 1972, and subse- 
quently in their memoirs.° This inter- 
pretation holds that without SALT | 
the Soviet Union would have soon 
outbuilt the United States and 
achieved strategic superiority. Dur- 
ing the three-year period of 
1966-69, the Soviet Union had dra- 
matically increased its strategic ar- 
senal, adding about 300 new Inter- 
continental Ballistic Missile (ICBM) 
silo launchers each year.® In addi- 
tion, the Yankee-class ballistic mis- 
sile submarines were entering ser- 
vice in 1967 and 34 submarines of 
this class were scheduled for com- 
pletion over the next seven years. 
Henry Kissinger saw the Interim 
Agreement as a means to break the 
momentum of Soviet building pro- 
grams, thereby giving the United 
States time to carry out its own mod- 
ernization plans. Without an agree- 
ment, Kissinger feared, the Soviet 
Union might greatly expand _ its 
ICBM force and build as many as 80 
ballistic missile submarines by 
1978.’ The United States, in effect, 


4John Newhouse, Cold Dawn: The Story of 
SALT, New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973. 
°See, for example, Henry Kissinger, White 
House Years, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, 1979. 
®Raymond L. Garthoff, “SALT and the Soviet 
Military,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), January-February 1975, pp. 29-33. 
"Kissinger, op. cit., p. 1245. 
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traded its technological superiority 
in defensive systems for restraint 
in the Soviet offensive buildup. In 
Kissinger’s words: ‘We traded the 
defensive for the offensive limita- 
tions.”® 

Berkowitz disagrees with this as- 
sessment. He argues that arms con- 
trol has the perverse effect of halting 
the development of weapons that 
are easy to control while freeing re- 
sources for those not subject to easy 
limitation. This is the central thesis of 
his book. In an insightful analogy, 
Berkowitz compares arms control to 
attempts to curb inflation by price 
controls. He writes: 


Most economists today do not be- 
lieve price controls really solve the 
problem of rising prices, but for 
some reason most political analysts 
seem to believe that arms control 
can solve the problem of growing 
numbers and sophistication of 
arms. They are wrong. So long as 
the “demand” for weapons remains, 
arms control will not contro! arms, 
but will simply alter the pattern in 
which nations acquire them. (p. 28) 


Moreover, he argues, arms control 
Can spur the development of new, 
uncontrolled weapons incorporat- 
ing more advanced technologies. 
When countries attempt to limit 
these newer weapons, arms control 
negotiations become more difficult 
and contentious. Consequently, 
arms control is ultimately self-de- 
feating because it channels re- 
sources into weapons that are diffi- 
cult to limit. In Berkowitz’s view, 
“arms control, or at least the kind 
of quantitative ceilings that most 
people have come to associate with 
it, may be a ‘self-extinguishing’ 
process” (p. 51). 

To illustrate this argument, Berko- 
witz draws on the experience of stra- 


®Ibid, pp. 1129-30, 1245. 


tegic arms negotiations between 
the superpowers. In his opinion, 
SALT | had the unintended and del- 
eterious side effect of propelling the 
superpower arms competition into 
new directions. By setting limita- 
tions on the number of ballistic mis- 
sile launchers, SALT | produced 
what Berkowitz calls a “ratchet ef- 
fect” that encouraged the super- 
powers to deploy multiple indepen- 
dently-targeted reentry vehicles 
(MIRV’s) and develop cruise mis- 
siles, which were not constrained by 
the treaty. Both of these weapons 
are difficult to limit and have greatly 
complicated follow-on negotiations, 
as the SALT II and START negotia- 
tions have shown. 

Berkowitz agues that great pow- 
ers are only willing to trade away ob- 
solescent weapons in arms control 
talks while preserving their options 
to develop promising technologies 
into new weapons. Thus, he points 
to the limited constraints that 
were placed on the modernization 
programs of the superpowers by 
SALT |. The Soviets, for example, 
agreed to trade in older SS-7 and 
SS-8 ICBM's in return for an expan- 
sion of their SLBM (submarine- 
launched ballistic missile) forces. 
He also cites the example of the US 
Titan II missile, which was kept in 
service beyond its time so that it 
could be used as a bargaining chip 
in negotiations. From this experi- 
ence, Berkowitz concludes: ‘the 
most irrelevant weapons (i.e., the 
oldest) are the easiest to control, 
and the most threatening weapons 
(i.e., those planned for the future) 
are the most difficult” (pp. 94-95). 

Berkowitz also attacks the center- 
piece of superpower strategic arms 
control—the 1972 ABM Treaty—by 
questioning whether it was really the 
ABM Treaty that limited the competi- 
tion between the superpowers in de- 
fensive systems. It is Berkowitz’s 
judgment that the United States 
would not have deployed an exten- 
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sive ABM network anyway, because 
there did not exist a political consen- 
sus in favor of its construction and 
serious doubts persisted about its 
technical effectiveness. The Nixon 
administration's Safeguard Pro- 
gram of March 14, 1969, calling fora 
twelve-site ABM system, stirred up 
substantial opposition in the Con- 
gress, and the Senate approval to 
build two sites passed by only one 
vote. Thus it was the lack of political 
support in Congress rather than the! 
treaty that precluded the United 
States from developing a nation- 
wide system of ballistic missile de- 
fenses, Berkowitz concludes. He 
writes, “in truth SALT | did not avert: 
an ABM race at all; no race could: 
have taken place, simply because; 
the United States was unwilling OF 
participate” (p. 150). 

Infact, arms control may have giv- 
en new life to the administration's: 
program to deploy an ABM system. | 
Critical to the administration's case 
for ABM was its contention that this. 
program was necessary for arriving) 
at an arms control agreement with 
the Soviet Union—thatis, the admin-. 
istration resorted to the bargaining 
chip rationale. In his fight with the 
Congress to preserve the adminis- 
tration's deployment scheme dur- 
ing the summer of 1970, Kissinger 
even induced Gerard Smith, the di- 
rector of the the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency and chief of. 
the US SALT delegation, to send a) 
telegram to the Senate stressing the) 
importance of ABM for achieving a. 
SALT agreement. In the view of: 
many observers of the Senate’s de- 
bate on ABM, Smith’s telegram was 
decisive in swinging enough votes 
to allow for continued deployment. | 

Of course, it can be argued that’ 
the ABM Treaty staved off a country-. 
wide deployment of ballistic missile 
defenses by the Soviet Union. 


°See Smith, op. cit., pp. 148-49. 


Berkowitz admits that it is not possi- 
ble to determine whether the Soviet 
Union would have deployed an ex- 
tensive ABM system were the ABM 
Treaty not in existence. In his opin- 
ion, however, the Soviet leadership 
was less interested in deploying an 
ABM system than it was in checking 
\the technological advantage pos- 
|sessed by the United States in bal- 
listic missile defenses. This view is 
buttressed by Moscow’s about-face 
|onthe issue of ABM andiits strong in- 
jterest in limiting ballistic missile de- 
/fenses in SALT |. When Secretary of 
|Defense Robert McNamara initially 
put forward the idea of sharply limit- 
jing ballistic missile defenses at the 
Glassboro summit in 1967, Premier 
Aleksey Kosygin retorted: ‘How can 
/you expect me to tell the Russian 
|people they can’t defend them- 
jselves against your rockets?’'? 
\Thus, the Soviet position on ABM 
changed considerably during the 
jtwo years between the Glassboro 
|Summit and the opening of the Stra- 
|tegic Arms Limitation Talks in 1969. 
| Berkowitz's assessment of SALT 
jis not shared by Garthoff, who ar- 
/gues that the negotiations between 
the superpowers on strategic arms, 
}and especially on the ABM Treaty, 
\fepresented major arms control 
jachievements. In Garthoff's opin- 
jion, SALT | reflected the tacit recog- 
‘nition by the superpowers that an 
‘unconstrained arms competition in 
strategic forces was not in either 
\side’s interest because it would be 
costly and ultimately futile. The ABM 
Treaty limited ballistic missile de- 
lfenses to strategically insignificant 
ilevels, thereby averting a race be- 
jtween the superpowers in defensive 
Systems and codifying mutual de- 
lterrence. Garthoff points to US intel- 
jligence assessments made in the 
|late 1960's that projected a country- 
\wide Soviet defensive system, field- 
ing perhaps as many as 1,500 inter- 
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ceptor missiles by the early 
1970’s.'' The ABM Treaty and the 
subsequent 1974 protocol preclud- 
ed this level of deployment and in- 
stead limited each superpower to 
no more than 100 launchers. Conse- 
quently, the ABM Treaty saved the 
superpowers the heavy expense of 
deploying massive systems of stra- 
tegic defense. Garthoff claims that 
the United States saved at least 
$5 billion in programmed expendi- 
tures as a consequence of the ABM 
Treaty. Also, by sharply limiting bal- 
listic missile defenses, the ABM 
Treaty helped restrain the growth of 
offensive nuclear forces. 

Garthoff’s criticism is that the 
SALT | negotiations did not go far 
enough in limiting the offensive 
force modernizations planned by 
the superpowers. In this regard, he 
considers the failure to achieve 
a total ban on MIRV’s as an impor- 
tant setback for arms control. It is 
Garthoffs view that the United 
States should have exercised re- 
straint in the testing of MIRV’s, while 
forcefully proposing a ban on their 
development and deploymenttothe 
Soviet Union. Instead, he laments, 
the United States adopted a short- 
sighted approach to the issue, with 
the untoward result that the land- 
based leg of the US deterrent be- 
came increasingly vulnerable dur- 
ing the 1970’s when the Soviet 
Union followed suit and began de- 
ploying MIRV’s. Despite this serious 
shortcoming, Garthoff argues, the 
SALT experience “does not demon- 
strate the limitations of arms con- 
trol or its failure, but rather the 
failure of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the 1970's to give 
arms control a chance to do more” 
(pp. 1095-96). 

The analysis provided in the vol- 


"Lawrence Freedman, U.S. Intelligence 
and the Soviet Strategic Threat, 2nd ed., 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1986, pp. 88-89. 
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ume edited by Carnesale and 
Haass gives a different answer to 
this question. The view of the editors 
is that, rather than rechannel or cur- 
tail the superpowers’ armaments ef- 
forts, SALT effectively codified the 
existing forces and planned deploy- 
ments. Under the Interim Agree- 
ment, both sides remained free to 
carry out their extensive programs 
of adding MIRV’s and deploying 
new weapons while retiring older 
systems. Similarly, the ABM Treaty 
may only have codified existing de- 
velopment and deployment plans. 
The evident lack of political support 
for the Nixon administration’s Safe- 
guard ABM program, which mani- 
fested itself in the Senate debates 
and votes on the issue, made it un- 
likely that a large-scale anti-ballis- 
tic missile defense of the United 
States would be built. Even if the 
Soviets had continued to construct 
a countrywide ABM system, the 
United States might not have fol- 
lowed suit, much as it has not emu- 
lated the Soviet Union in providing 
for large-scale air and civil defense 
schemes during the past 30 years 
(pp. 342-44). Consequently, SALT 
probably did not alter to any sub- 
stantial degree the superpowers’ 
building programs for strategic 
forces. 

These conclusions by the editors 
are supported by the analyses of the 
other contributors to this volume. 
Contrary to Berkowitz’s assertions, 
Fen Osler Hampson, in his chapter 
on SALT |, concludes that there “is 
little direct evidence that the Inter- 
im Agreement redirected arms 
competition in counterproductive 
ways” (p. 83). This assessment is 
shared by Stephen J. Flanigan in 
his examination of SALT II. He con- 
cludes: “SALT II largely codified ex- 
isting defense plans, with some 
marginal constraints and redirec- 
tion” (p. 133). And, in his valuable 
chapter entitled the “Lulling and 
Stimulating Effects of Arms Con- 
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trol,” Sean Lynn-Jones writes: 


Arms control negotiations and 
agreements may have contributed 
to inadequate or excessive defense 
spending, but they seem to have 
reinforced existing trends in most 
cases .... Observers who blame 
arms control for inhibiting or accel- 
erating defense spending probably 
exaggerate the impact of the arms 
control process and arms control in 
general. (p. 265) 


WHAT, then, are the main achieve- 
ments of arms control? Perhaps the 
most important benefit is that arms 
control tends to reduce uncertain- 
ties about the weapons programs of 
an adversary. For the United States 
in particular, arms control opens a 
window onto Soviet military pro- 
grams. While arms control could not 
prevent the increased vulnerability 
of the US land-based deterrent, it 
injected a note of predictability in- 
to Soviet building programs. For ex- 
ample, during SALT | the Soviet 
side's firm rejection of US definitions 
ofheavy |CBM’s strongly suggested 
that at least some of the Soviet 
fourth-generation ballistic missiles 
were likely to be substantially larger 
than the ones they were intended to 
replace. In fact, the SS-19 was some 
50 percent larger in volume than the 
SS-11 it replaced. This increase in 
missile size substantially increased 
the threat posed to the land-based 
US nuclear deterrent by the Soviet 
ICBM force and created the so- 
called window of vulnerability. Al- 
though arms control did not prevent 
this shift in the strategic balance, 
it gave the United States a clear in- 
dication of the likely characteris- 
tics of Soviet fourth-generation 
ICBM’s. As Carnesale and Haass 
put it: “reduction of uncertainty and 
enhancement of predictability may 
well be the principal contribution 
ofthe arms control experience... . 
Aworld without negotiations, agree- 


ments, and rules to promote veri- 
fication would be one of far greater 
uncertainty and fan more prone 
to unrestrained and_ potentially 
destabilizing arms competition” 
(pp. 345-46). Even Berkowitz, who 
is much more critical of the arms 
control experience, admits that “ne- 
gotiations themselves do not seem 
to hurt. Talks between the Soviet 
Union and the United States during 
the past decade and a half have 
probably improved each side’s un- 
derstanding of the other” (p. 193). 

These volumes also highlight the 
relative paucity of information about 
Soviet decision-making in the arms 
control sphere. While the US side of 
arms control can be told in great de- 
tail, Soviet bureaucratic politics and 
disputes cannot be documented 
with the same precision. Behind the 
Soviet Union’s declaratory state- 
ments on arms control is an intra- 
governmental political bargaining 
process that seeks to adjudicate in- 
ternal divisions of opinion about 
policy, the West knows little about 
this process. 

Some important observations can 
nonetheless be made about Soviet 
intra-governmental politics as it re- 
lates to arms control. Harry Gelman 
has convincingly argued that arms 
control negotiations have stimulat- 
ed the Soviet political leadership to 
play a larger role in strategic plan- 
ning.'* And, in the competition for 
the allocation of resources related to 
Soviet economic planning, arms 
control can be invoked as a way to 
curb military programs. While the 
story that “Brezhnev had to spill po- 
litical blood to get the Vladivostok 
accords” might be overstated, 'S it 
would be highly surprising if there 
were not strong disagreements 
within the Soviet leadership about 
arms control. 

In amore mundane but neverthe- 
less important way, arms control of- 
fers an opportunity for the highest 
Soviet political leadership to edu- 
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cate itself about the technical as- | 
pects of weapons procurement and | 
operational doctrine. And, just as | 
arms control can reduce uncertain- 
ties for US planners, it makes the 
strategic problems facing the Soviet 
leadership more predictable, there- 
by facilitating the task of managing 
the allocation of defense resources. 
This consideration will no doubt be 
particularly important for Soviet 
leaders intent on restructuring their 
country’s economy. 
A more disturbing observation is 
that the Soviet political leadership | 
is very complaisant about the mili- 
tary’s wishes with respect to arms: 
control. On balance, the Soviet polit- | 
ical leadership has only entered into | 
agreements that the military finds. 
quite acceptable. In the words of; 
Thomas Wolfe: “the military leader- 
ship has exerted a strong, conser-. 
vative influence on the negotiations, | 
and the political leadership—what- | 
ever its own bent may have been—| 
has tended to eschew agreements: 
that, in the judgment of the military: 
professionals, might adversely af- 
fect the Soviet military posture." 
The cautious deliberation exercised: 
by the Soviet political leadership so; 
as notto tread upon military sensibil-| 
ities severely limits the substantive: 
possibilities for arms control agree-’ 
ments. This situation still pertains 
today and Gorbachev's room for! 
maneuver in arms control remains. 
circumscribed by Soviet military) 
doctrine and political realities. This’ 
sobering observation must temper 
Western expectations about what 
arms control can achieve. | 


'2Harry Gelman, The Brezhnev Politburo and 
the Decline of Detente, Ithaca, NY, Cornell 
University Press, 1984, pp. 63-70. 

'3Strobe Talbott, Endgame: The Inside Story 
of SALT II, New York, Harper and Row, 1980, 
p./73: 

'4See Thomas W. Wolfe, The SALT Experi- 
ence, Cambridge, MA, Ballinger Publishing Co., 
1979, pp. 75-76. 
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IN THE 1980's, East European dissi- 
ents have had to adapt to a major 
isetback—the defeat of Poland's 
Solidarity as a legal mass organiza- 
ion—and devise postures that take 
advantage of a potential opportuni- 
ity—the accession of Mikhail Gorba- 
Chev with his program of “restructur- 
ing’ aimed at improving economic 
performance in the Soviet Union. 
During this period of flux, several 
books have appeared in English 
about the plight of East Europe’s op- 


position movements. Polish dissi- 
dent Adam Michnik’s Letters from 
Prison focuses largely on the social 
and political traumas resulting from 
the imposition of martial law. Charter 
77 activists, most notably Vaclav 
Havel in The Power of the Power- 
less, reflect the Czechoslovak expe- 
rience of restricted but persistent 
dissent during the past decade. Po- 
land After Solidarity, edited by 
Polish sociologist Bronistaw Misztal, 
explores the phenomenon of inde- 
pendent social movements since 
the emergence of Solidarity (Soli- 
darnos¢) in 1980. And From Below, 
published by the New York-based 
Helsinki Watch Committee, traces 
the evolution of peace and environ- 
mental activism throughout the East 
bloc during the 1980's. Each of 
these volumes spotlights the urgen- 
cy and sharpness of dissident criti- 
cisms of the communist regimes; a 
reader is also struck by the variety of 
the strategies proposed for trans- 
forming the regimes. 


MICHNIK has been a prominent po- 
litical tactician and activist since his 
student days in the turbulent 1960's. 
Together with peers of various politi- 
cal persuasions, he helped to devel- 
op a gradualist approach to loosen- 
ing the communist stranglehold on 
power in Poland in the late 1970's. 
The resulting campaign for ‘social 
self-defense” in effect was to con- 
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sist of a revolution by osmosis, 
whereby the public would defend its 
basic interests and gradually re- 
claim various spheres of Civil life ap- 
propriated by the Leninist state. The 
successes and shortcomings of the 
“new evolutionist” program for re- 
building a “civil society” outside 
party-state control is deftly captured 
by Michnik’s Letters From Prison 
and Other Essays. 

The birth and rapid growth of Soli- 
darity surprised the intellectual op- 
position, but most dissidents quick- 
ly joined, finding inthe movement an 
unprecedented vehicle for testing 
theirtheories and pushing for lasting 
change. Though various pressure 
groups contributed to shaping the 
union’s objectives, Solidarity had 
a momentum of its own, fueled by 
years of repression, frustration, 
and dissatisfaction with official 
mismanagement. When the union 
eventually proved grossly unpre- 
pared for the party-army backlash 
against independent public life, 
Michnik and other imprisoned strat- 
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egists were forced to rethink their 
positions. Though highly critical 
of government policy, a majority of 
them have continued calling for an 
authentic “national dialogue,’ in 
the apparent conviction that Gener- 
al Wojciech Jaruzelski will eventual- 
ly have to engage in constructive 
talks with independent public repre- 
sentatives out of sheer economic 
necessity. 

The nagging contradiction be- 
tween the theory of compromise 
with communism and the stark reali- 
ty of party policy since 1981 is 
reflected in Michnik’s writings. For 
much of the Polish population 
and numerous Solidarity activists, 
hopes of constructive dialogue 
with the authorities were effectively 
dashed by martial law. Neverthe- 
less, despite the prevalent pessi- 
mism and cynicism over the coun- 
try’s political and economic 
prospects, Poles continue to sup- 
port the multi-faceted opposition 
movement and show undiminished 
hostility toward the regime. 


THE ESSAYS compiled by Misztal 
in Poland After Solidarity attempt to 
interpret the nature of social resis- 
tance and state control in the com- 
munist bloc, with Poland as the case 
study. Much of the volume deals ata 
theoretical level with the issues of 
power, governmental legitimacy, 
social movements, and state—soci- 
ety conflict, using Solidarity as a ref- 
erence point. Despite the authors’ 
often unnecessary and repetitive 
sociological jargon, and the uneven 
quality of the contributions, there is 
consensus on two key elements. 
First, the absence of meaningful 
public participation in national deci- 
sion-making is consistently pointed 
to as the cause of periodic socio- 
economic crises and outbursts of 
workers’ protest in Eastern Europe. 
Inthe case of Poland in 1980, itled to 
aconcerted mass movement press- 
ing for institutionalized pluralism 


and systemic change. Second, the 
authors agree that an independent 
mass working-class movement ulti- 
mately cannot be integrated into the 
political structures of state social- 
ism. As evidence, they point out that 
the political “self-limitations’” im- 
posed by Solidarity’s ‘peaceful re- 
volution” were not reciprocated by 
any meaningful communist self-limi- 
tations in reestablishing full control 
over public life. Poland's burgeon- 
ing “civil society,” while it was 
not explicitly politicized or grasping 
for power, nevertheless became a 
threat to the interests of the party, 
which sought to contain and control 
all meaningful social initiatives. 

But certain important questions 
remain unanswered in the Misztal 
collection. For example, at what 
point is the confrontation between 
a Leninist state and an indepen- 
dently organizing society likely to 
take place, and what form will it 
assume? Will any current or future 
socialmovement be able to avoid in- 
timidation, cooptation, or compre- 
hensive eradication? The tug-of-war 
between party and people in Poland 
reflects these uncertainties; it was 
resolved neither by Solidarity nor 
by Jaruzelski's “normalization.” 
The communist establishment, us- 
ing the strong arms of its military and 
police, may have gained the upper 
hand through martial law, but the 
struggle continues at a more dis- 
persed and less noticeable level. 
Anew round of open conflict cannot 
be discounted—as the strikes in 
May 1988 have shown. 


THOUGH the Havel collection was 
written in the late 1970's, its apprais- 
al of political conditions and the role 
of the opposition still remains perti- 
nent. The 11 articles by some of 
Czechoslovakia’s most eminent dis- 
sident thinkers cover a diversity of 
political positions that coexist with- 
in the Charter 77 movement. They 
range from Petr Uhl's “neo-Trots- 
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kyism’ and Jifi Hajek’s “reform 
communism,” to Rudolf Battek’s 
“independent socialism,’ Ladislay 
Hejdanek’s “democratic  libera: 
lism,” and Vaclav Benda’s Catholic: 
based “radical conservatism.” Bu 
what unites these activists is appar: 
ently greater than what divides 
them, as evidenced by the Charters 
consistent crusade for civil liberties: 
respect for the rule of law, and the 
promotion of various citizens’ initia 
tives to limit the suffocating power oO 
the state. . 

Charter 77 has not mushroomec 
into a mass Solidarity-type move- 
ment, but neither has it suffered any 
debilitating reversals. Its level of op- 
position has become stabilized ine 
particularly repressive political cli- 
mate, and it has served as a source 
of inspiration for the plethora of inde- 
pendent cultural, educational, polit 
ical, and religious initiatives that the 
Prague regime seems unable fully to 
stamp out. In some respects, Char 
ter 77 has set the groundwork for 
any subsequent movement of pub- 
lic opposition; the quality of its politi 
cal analysis is probably unsur 
passed in the Soviet bloc. | 

Havel pays particular attention 
to the role each “demoralized” in= 
dividual plays in the self-perpetuat 
ing system of “social automatism.” 
In The Power of the Powerless, he al- 
gues that practically any person 
can escape the stranglehold of the 
system by simply “stepping out of 
the lie’—a principle upon which 
the Charter was first established. 
“Living within the truth’ and 
“supporting the independent life 
of society” therefore have political 
as well as practical and moral di- 
mensions because a fundamental 
pillar of the system is the constant! 
manipulation of truth and reality. 
In Havel’s estimation, myriad vari- 
eties of ‘“pre-political activity,” 
such as the writing of protest letters, 
student demonstrations, work stop 
pages, election boycotts, and hun 


ger strikes, can eventually germi- 
nate into more substantial social 
movements not only in the form of 
social “self-defense” but also in 
more assertive forms of social ‘‘of- 
ense’ on behalf of critical causes. 


ONE OF the most provocative de- 
elopments in Eastern Europe 
during the 1980’s has been the 
emergence of autonomous peace 
and ecology movements. This de- 
elopment has been coupled with 
a widening public discussion about 
disarmament, militarism, nuclear 
power, and the crisis of the environ- 

ent that was initiated in the civil 
ights campaigns launched in the 

970's. From Below, the final book 
O be discussed, thoroughly and 
competently explores a multitude 
pf activities on these fronts in 
the Chernobyl’ era. 

East Germany's independent 
peace movement is the oldest and 
perhaps the most established in 

astern Europe, and enjoys effec- 
tive protection from the country’s 

vangelical Church. The movement 
also takes an interest in environmen- 
tal issues. Hungary’s smaller peace 

ovement is comprised mainly of 
Student activists and the intellec- 
tual democratic opposition, but 
Some pacifist religious sects also 
participate. Though no distinctive 
peace movement exists in Czecho- 
Slovakia, a variety of debates and 
policy statements on peace issues 
Nave been aired under the auspices 
pf Charter 77. The Chartists have 
peen eloquent in articulating the 
contention that peace and human 
rights are inextricably intertwined; 
nence by campaigning for any ‘‘sin- 
gle issue,” one inevitably extends 
he horizon of civil liberties and 
soCial liberation. 
| From Below also looks closely at 
Polish social activism in the peace 


2 nd ecology arenas in the “‘post-So- 
lidarity” era. The group at the fore- 


jront of this movement is Freedom 


' 
' 
' 
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and Peace (Wolnosé i Pokéj—WiP). 
Founded in April 1985, WiP is a 
loose federation of groups in 11 Pol- 
ish cities; it claims a core of 100 
to 200 activists, though hundreds 
more support and participate in its 
initiatives. The group has undertak- 
en numerous actions on behalf of 
conscientious objection, ecological 
preservation, and human rights, 
and it has involved a wide spectrum 
of young people with divergent polit- 
ical views. It has been subject to a 
government campaign of intimida- 
tion and repression. 


THE FOUR books reviewed here are 
predominantly concerned with de- 
velopments before Gorbachev 
started to influence international 
public opinion, and before the 
thrust of his policies became appar- 
ent. Nevertheless, they provide 
a valuable insight into opposition- 
ist currents, in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia in particular, during the 
twilight of Brezhnevism. The reform- 
ist moves “from above’ initiated 
by the new Soviet leader since 
he was elevated to the position 
of CPSU general secretary in 
March 1985 have generated various 
responses in East Europe's dissi- 
dent circles. Significant patterns 
of reaction to Soviet developments 
can be discerned by surveying re- 
cent samizdat material, published 
interviews with oppositionist fig- 
ures, and reports by Western jour- 
nalists. 

Seasoned Soviet-bloc dissidents 
have grown accustomed to periodic 
government relaxations and official- 
ly sponsored reforms. As a result, 
many remain understandably sus- 
picious of Gorbachev's glasnost’ 
and perestroyka campaigns and 
their repercussions on conditions 
within the bloc. Indeed, two main 
areas of concern seem to have 
materialized. First, there is some 
apprehension that any reforms initi- 
ated by the ruling party elites 
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could prove cosmetic, ineffectual, 
or acunning substitute for authentic 
and far-reaching economic and po- 
litical concessions. Second, dissi- 
dents have pointed out that without 
safeguarded and institutionalized 
changes, in which the governments 
concerned surrender some of their 
powers and privileges, the current 
thaw could eventually turn into an- 
other freeze. They are clearly fear- 
ful that glasnost’ may be merely a 
temporary respite preceding anoth- 
er repressive clampdown on inde- 
pendent social activism. 

In general, three broad interpreta- 
tions among East Europe's political 
opposition regarding Gorbachev's 
impact in the bloc have emerged. 
They can be characterized inturn as 
“positivist,” “negativist,” and “po- 
tentialist.” The differences between 
these positions can be partially ac- 
counted for by national peculiari- 
ties, specific historical experiences 
with reform, particular dissident 
programs and political orientations, 
and more personalized individual 
inclinations. Nevertheless, each 
strand of opinion is present in at 
least several Soviet-bloc states, and 
all three can be found to varying 
degrees in most. Though such re- 
sponses and expectations may 
overlap and shift over time, in rela- 
tion to positive or negative develop- 
ments in one or more states, they 
could increasingly set the tempo for 
the policies and strategies adopted 
by dissident groups in any future 
confrontations with the authorities. 


Positivists. A renewed opti- 
mism—with variable degrees of 
prudence—is evident among East 
Europe's “positivists,” particularly 
those who were former Commu- 
nists, Marxist revisionists, reform- 
ers, ex-reformers, and assorted 
“democratic socialists.” ‘‘Positi- 
vists” believe Gorbachev provides 
an important opportunity for resur- 
recting aborted or stalled economic 
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and political reforms within and 
outside the ruling parties. Such re- 
formist-oriented oppositionists be- 
lieve that Moscow should be given 
more sympathy and active support 
by all East-bloc dissenters. In their 
view, Gorbachev's possible defeat 
by anti-reformist elements within 
the Soviet bureaucracy would pre- 
sage a severe setback for all demo- 
cratic forces and reformist currents 
in Eastern Europe. 

A number of ‘ex-Communist” 
Charter 77 signatories in Czecho- 
slovakia who were active in the 
“Prague Spring” reform move- 
ment—such as the former Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Jifi Hajek—con- 
sider Gorbachev's current course 
to be a vindication of their own at- 
tempts at democratic restructuring 
during the late 1960’s.' Czechoslo- 
vakia may be unique in this respect, 
in that reformist currents are still in 
evidence among sectors of the half- 
million strong “party of the expelled”’ 
20 years after the 1968 Soviet inva- 
sion. For many, the “Prague Spring” 
remains a cogent symbol of the po- 
tential of “democratic communism.” 
In January 1988, 43 ex-members of 
the Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia who had been expelled in the 
aftermath of the invasion issued an 
appeal to their countrymen. Init they 
asked that activists more forcefully 
demand political rehabilitation for all 
purged Communists.* They also 
called for sweeping political and 
economic reforms instead of the 
“half-hearted steps” undertaken by 
the Husak and Jakes regimes. Com- 
munism, they argued, can and must 
be democratized in order to end 20 
years of “bureaucratic stagnation.” 
As former Communist cadres, they 
have dispatched letters to the offi- 
Cial party daily, Rudé Pravo, assert- 


‘According to an interview during 
Gorbachev's visit to Prague, published in The New 
York Times, Apr. 10, 1987. 

AP, Jan. 14, 1988. 


ing that what they had hoped to ac- 
complish during the “Prague 
Spring” was basically identical to 
what Gorbachev is now attempting 
in the USSR.° A number of reform 
communists who have been politi- 
Cally inactive during the past two de- 
cades and who eschewed involve- 
ment in Charter 77’s human rights 
Campaigns, may now increasingly 
look toward Moscow to rejuvenate 
their reformist platform both within 
and outside the CPCz. 

Several Charter 77 signatories— 
particularly the ‘“ex-Communists” 
and socialists, but also some of 
the “independents” and Christians 
within the movement—have direct- 
ed messages to the Soviet leader 
and have publicly endorsed his poli- 
cies. However, their support has 
contained some notable provisos 
and reservations. Charter state- 
ments have repeatedly called forthe 
removal of Red Army troops and So- 
viet nuclear missiles from Czecho- 
slovakia as a “positive symbol” 
of Soviet intentions to restore 
“normality” between the’ two 
states.* The withdrawal of Soviet 
forces, they contend, would ‘‘consti- 
tute a practical step towards con- 
vincing the Czechs and Slovaks that 
glasnost’, democracy, respect for 
human rights, and the desire for 
peace, are not mere slogans.” 
Charter 77 spokespersons Jan Lito- 
misky, LibuSe Silhanova, and 
Josef Vohryzek, addressed Gorba- 
chev as follows: 


Freedom, democracy, and the uni- 
versal values you spoke of recently 
are indivisible and therefore cannot 


“Their letters have reportedly not been 
published by the Czechoslovak party daily; see 
The New York Times, Apr. 5, 1987. 

4See Charter 77 Document No. 20/87 
(Prague), Mar. 23, 1987. Letters have also been 
sent by dissidents to the Prague regime to 
encourage it to initiate genuine reforms, to restore 
government respect for human rights, and to 
“develop democracy.” 
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be fully and lastingly enjoyed by 
those who deny them to others. 
Were the Soviet Union to lift the main 
barrier which it itself once placed in. 
the way of progress towards de- 
mocracy in Czechoslovakia, it 
would give impetus to its own pro- 
cess of democratization, while at the 
same time strengthening the trust 
among nations and states without 
which even the best-intentioned 
peace initiatives must founder.° 

Some Charter 77 representatives 
have reported that since Gorba- 
chev's consolidation of power, more 
Czechoslovak citizens have taken 
an active interest in politics, in 
the hope that Moscow’s policies: 
may produce some _ beneficial 
changes throughout the bloc.® 
However, the majority of human 
rights activists also concur that 
East European populations are fully 
cognizant that they cannot simply 
depend on outside factors to intro- 
duce reforms. The Czechoslovak’ 
opposition therefore continues to 
underscore the role of independent: 
social forces in various public’ 
arenas as a crucial source of pres- 
sure on the party leadership to insti-_ 
tute reform. 

In Poland, by contrast, reliance on 
inner-party liberalization has few) 
supporters and many critics. Most 
Polish dissident work since the: 
late 1970's has focused on extend- 
ing the parameters of independent 
social action outside party super- 
vision. Since Gorbachev's rise to: 
power, the voluminous  under- 
ground press in Poland has, howev- 
er, increasingly covered Soviet 
events. It now regularly engages in 
debates over the significance of 
glasnost’, perestroyka, and novoye 
myshleniye for Eastern Europe in. 


J 


“Ibid. 

® Based on comments offered by Charter 77 
signatory Jiri Dienstbier to The Christian Science 
Monitor (Boston), Apr. 9, 1987. 


general and Poland in particular.’ 
Public reactions have ranged from 
approval of Gorbachev's measures 
as a genuine attempt to democra- 
tize the Soviet system, to intense 
suspicion of Moscow's ulterior mo- 
tives and maneuvers. 

The prominent Solidarity adviser 
Adam Michnik, who is not easy to pi- 
geonhole in any single category and 
who is consistently critical of Soviet 
behavior, nevertheless thinks that 
evolving Kremlin policies may open 
up new possibilities by creating 
opportunities for political compro- 
mises that would lessen domestic 
social conflicts.2 For example, 
Moscow may give East European 
states a freer hand to introduce 
much needed economic and politi- 
cal reforms, including those initially 
proposed by the Solidarity move- 
ment—such as workers’ self-man- 
agement, local self-government, 
labor union pluralism, and more tol- 
erance for political diversity. 
Attempts at economic restructuring 
to enhance output and performance 

|may indeed produce irresistible 
internal pressures for politically 
oriented reforms. 

Michnik and other like-minded 
dissidents consider it essential that 
} any economic reform or ‘‘streamlin- 
| ing” be accompanied by full-scale 

“political reconstruction.” They feel 
‘that continuing progress in the 
| USSR may indeed provide such op- 
|} portunities, but remain concerned 
| that the present leadership clique 

in Poland will try to contain reforms 
| within the framework of the system 


| 
. "For a useful compilation of such debates in 

} Poland consult Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty 

| (hereafter RFE-RL), Radio Free Europe 

| Research (Munich), Polish Independent Press 

} Review, 4/87, May 29, 1987. 

) 8In an interview for Der Spiegel (Hamburg), 

| May 11, 1987. Michnik has also suggested that 

| Gorbachev may directly help to improve 

| Polish-Soviet relations ky more openly discussing 
| burning historical controversies, such as the 

| Katyn forest massacre, about which the two ruling 
| parties have remained silent or evasive. 
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without significantly remodeling 
political relations. Poland’s cau- 
tious “positivists” contend that pub- 
lic pressures should be stepped 
up on each regime to encourage 
it to transcend “bureaucratic con- 
straints” and neutralize or remove 
all “regressive” elements from the 
administration. 

Inner-party reformism has some 
backers among Hungary's intellec- 
tual “semi-legal’” opposition, but 
their numbers are generally small, 
their proposals enjoy little public 
resonance, and they have not 
spawned any wider social move- 
ments.? A section of Hungary's dis- 
sident intelligentsia has, however, 
recently issued tentatively positive 
evaluations of East European pros- 
pects under Gorbachev. In June 
1987, the leading samizdat journal 
Beszél6é published detailed ‘“pre- 
requisites for resolving the political 
crisis” which were evidently agreed 
upon by different groupings in the 
self-professed “Democratic Oppo- 
sition.” '° Individuals, groups, and 
publications which are part of the ur- 
ban-based “democratic opposi- 
tion” helped to form the “Network of 
Free Initiatives” together with vari- 
ous ecological and peace group- 
ings in May 1988. The network is 
supposed to function as an umbrella 
organization to coordinate all inde- 
pendent initiatives. In addition to 
specific reform proposals in the 
economic, cultural, legal, and polliti- 
cal spheres, one section of the doc- 
ument notes that Moscow has be- 
come more tolerant of East 
European reforms, thereby present- 
ing “an opportunity for the satellite 
countries to increase their relative 
independence of the Soviet Union.” 
According to the document, Gorba- 


°See in particular George Konrad, 
Antipolitics, New York, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1984. 

'0See the “Social Contract” in Beszélé 
(Budapest), No. 20, June 1987. 
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chev has purportedly recognized 
the need for “changes in mutual re- 
lations” and is more amenable to lo- 
cal political reform; external condi- 
tions have ‘never before been so 
favorable as now.” Beszélé calls 
upon Magyar dissidents and all pro- 
reform forces within the ruling party 
to avail themselves of current oppor- 
tunities to push for major changes, 
including the gradual separation of 
party from government: 


Themore we are able to get the Sovi- 
et leadership to accept today, the 
more we would be able to defend 
later, during a possible backlash. 
And when we are weighing the force 
of the possible backlash, we have to 
take into account the long-term 
trends of the changes that are weak- 
ening Soviet control over the region. 


Two hundred Hungarian journal- 
ists recently applied to the govern- 
ment to establish a “glasnost’ 
club.”'' Their aim is to provide the 
public with information about impor- 
tant issues in the reform movement 
which are sorely neglected by the 
official media, and to ‘follow up 
injustices against citizens.” In the 
words of one signatory: ‘We feel it is 
ridiculous in the late 1980's for the 
entire Hungarian media to be state- 
controlled.” The journalists’ appli- 
cation has been carefully worded 
to stress the authors’ positive 
evaluation of Gorbachev's pro- 
nouncements and the club's inten- 
tion to work alongside rather than 
against the official Journalists’ As- 
sociation. Budapest's response to 
the glasnost’ initiative has not been 
sympathetic. Ernd Lakatos, head of 
the Central Committee’s propagan- 
da department, has put pressure 
on state media editors to impose 
sanctions against any staff member 
signing the ‘“glasnost’ club” appli- 


"Reuters, Mar. 4, 1988. 
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cation. The regime clearly intends to 
introduce reforms at its own pace 
and discretion. 

Degrees of optimism over Gorba- 
chev's reform initiatives may also 
be found among the small dissident 
communities in particularly repres- 
sive states, such as Romania and 
East Germany. These individuals 
may not necessarily view the Krem- 
lin leader as a uniquely democrat- 
ic force, but they perceive that his 
programs compare favorably with 
those of their own regimes, and they 
thereby aspire toamodicum of Sovi- 
et-type liberalization. Some may in- 
deed see Gorbachev as a potential 
“ally” in their struggles with the en- 
trenched domestic communist ap- 
parat, and an important external le- 
ver for internal change. 

About the time of Gorbachev's 
visit to Bucharest in May 1987, dis- 
sident Romanian intellectuals sent 
two letters to the Soviet embassy 
proposing various political reforms 
in the country, in the hope of 
obtaining Moscow's support and 
protection against Ceausescu’s 
unbending dogmatism.'? Rather 
than propounding acomprehensive 
program of democratization in their 
documents, Romanian dissidents 
petitioned for a resuscitation of 
“socialism” and the termination of 
Ceausescu’s “cult of personality,” 
which they consider to be a throw- 
back to the worst features of Stalin- 
ism, including the widespread 
abuse of power. 

A prominent opposition figure 
and former high-ranking economic 
adviser, Mihai Botez, has reported 
that a growing number of Romanian 
intellectuals, both within and out- 
side the party, are hoping that Mos- 
cow will apply pressure on Bucha- 
rest to ease its repressions and 
introduce a “technocratic and ra- 


"For details about the letters, see RFE-RL, 
Radio Free Europe Research, Romanian Situation 
Report, 11/87, Oct. 15, 1987. 


tional approach to policy.”'? Botez 
believes that mounting public dis- 
content in the country could assist 
Moscow in pushing for appropriate 
adjustments in the Romanian Com- 
munist Party. But despite occasion- 
al spontaneous public protests, 
such as in Brasov in November 
1987, opposition in Romania re- 
mains embryonic. It is limited to 
a modest pro-reformist platform, 
which is not tied to any wider social 
movement and does not appear to 
bridge the interests of the intelligen- 
tsia and the working class. 

Dissidents in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR) have initiated 
campaigns for g/asnost’ in that 
country, but have tended to avoid 
calls for perestroyka, partly be- 
cause of the relative success of 
the GDR economy by East Europe- 
an standards. For instance, mem- 
bers of the group Frieden und Men- 
schenrechte (Peace and Human 
Rights) have issued statements de- 
manding greater openness in the 
mass media. In their estimation, 
an independent press is “an essen- 
tial prerequisite for the development 
of a country’s democracy.”'* They 
have complained that even in other 
communist countries, journalists 
experience more opportunity to en- 
gage in factual commentary, where- 
as in East Germany “mendacious 
reporting” and “linguistic barbar- 
ism” are still prevalent. 

More broadly-based expressions 
of protest against the government's 
restrictive cultural and _ informa- 
tion policies were displayed in 
June 1987 by crowds of East Ger- 
man youth. They reportedly chanted 
Gorbachev's name when police 


'8See the interview in L’Express (Paris), 
May 28, 1987. Another prominent Romanian 
dissident, the veteran National Peasant leader 
loan Puiu, was detained by the security police 
when found in possession of a memorandum 
intended for Gorbachev during the latter's visit 
to Bucharest. 

'4DPA (West Berlin), Aug. 28, 1987. 
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tried to keep them out of hearing) 
range of a rock concert on the other 
side of the Berlin Wall.'° Subse- 
quent youthful pro-glasnost’ pro-| 
tests have also been staged in East: 
Berlin. The most recent demon- 
strations were dispersed by securi- 
ty forces in mid-January 1988, and 
several dozen dissidents were: 
jailed or speedily exiled across - 
the Wall, including the popular sing- | 
er Stefan Krawczyk.'® Ironically, | 
but quite clearly, some East German 
dissidents are using Gorbachev's 
rhetoric as a weapon against their 
own intransigent regime, in the 
hope of spurring wider demands for | 
human rights, especially over the 
issue of travel to West Germany. 


Negativists. A sizable body of in- 
dependently monitored public opin- | 
ion about Gorbachev can best be | 
described as ‘“‘negativist.” This term 
encompasses the majority of “non- | 
engaged” or “apolitical” people 
who do not actively participate ei- 
ther in government-directed or dis- 
sident-sponsored activities. It also 
includes former reformers now disil- 
lusioned about the prospects for de- 
mocracy in Leninist systems, as well 
as potential revolutionists who be- | 
lieve that only a full-scale armed in- 
surrection will dislodge or transform 
the system. (The latter group con- 
cedes that the prospects for violent 
revolution seem extremely remote at 
the present time.) 

The ideas expressed inone Polish 
samizdat publication, Tygodnik Ma- | 
zowsze, early in 1987 may be more 
widely echoed in East European 
societies. According to the under- 
ground political commentator Karol 
Grodkowski many, if not most, Poles 
believe that “everything Gorbachev 


'SSee The New York Times, June 10, 1987. 
'SFor fuller reports on the protests and 
subsequent repressions, see Reuters, 
Feb. 1, 1988; and The Washington Times, 
Feb. 8, 1988. 


bays and does is mere propaganda 
irected primarily at the West,” in 
prder to gain credits, markets, and 


echnology, and to throw Western 
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powers “off their guard. 
| The underlying assumption 
among “negativists” is that “the 
nature of communism will never 
change; the only thing that does 
bhange is its tactics.’"8 Such critics 
do not envisage any meaningful re- 
orms under Gorbachev's rule, ir- 
espective of Moscow's actual in- 
| entions. Economic and social prob- 
lems are sodeeply rooted, they feel, 
that only radical measures by non- 
Communists with no ultimate stake in 
the system could prove decisive. In 
he existing state of “lawlessness” 
and political arbitrariness, any re- 
orms or innovations introduced in 
economic, cultural, or political life 
an be swiftly revoked if it suits the 
hims and goals of the party leader- 
Bhip. In the final reckoning, “negati- 
wists” contend, democratic plural- 
jsm and the rule of law can only be 
nstitutionalized and protected by 
ndependent checks and balances 
ully outside communist control. 
| Several Polish oppositionists 
Ihave cautioned against invoking 
Gorbachev's policies to buttress 
their own demands for domestic re- 
form. During a recent discussion 
between leading dissidents under 
the auspices of Solidarity’s Tem- 
porary Council (the independent 
junion’s aboveground national lead- 
lership between September 1986 
Jand October 1987 when the under- 
Iground and aboveground Solidarity 
leadership was unified in the Nation- 
al Executive Commission), Konrad 
Bielinski and Andrzej Celinski 
stressed that positive evaluations of 
K orbachev by the political opposi- 
tion could result in their “loss of 


| '’See the article by Karol Grodkowski 
in Tygodnik Mazowsze (Warsaw), No. 202, 
ar. 11, 1987. 
'8Ibid. 
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credibility and social authority” 
among wide sectors of the Polish 
public.’ In the opinion of the re- 
spected dissident intellectual Jacek 
Kuron, “such misgivings cannot be 
underestimated” as Poles appar- 
ently harbor little faith or trust in 
Kremlin policies, whatever the 
avowed goals.*° The depth of popu- 
lar suspicion was echoed by Ce- 
linski, who opined that: 


The question of whether anything is 
to be gained from changes in the So- 
viet Union is based on an illusion, 
[as] any Communist caare will think 
entirely in terms of hanging on to 
power for another six months or a 
year... ..7! 


Potentialists. The third broad cat- 
egory of dissident opinion concern- 
ing Gorbachev may be termed “‘po- 
tentialist.” Independent worker 
activists, self-proclaimed national- 
ists, and anti-communist democrats 
of various political persuasions 
most often fall into this category. 
“Potentialists” perceive the Gor- 
bachev phenomenon as a possibly 
important—though_ unintentional— 
spark for far-reaching political 
change that could ultimately elude 
party control. Glasnost’ and peres- 
troyka are not viewed as instruments 
for bringing about genuine democ- 
ratization. Indeed, the Soviet gener- 
al secretary and his “faction” are 
seen principally as communist “rea- 
lists” or ‘problem solvers” who are 
attempting to salvage and strength- 
en the Leninist system by boosting 
economic performance under over- 


'9For a summary of the views expressed 
during the discussion, refer to Tygodnik 
Mazowsze, No. 218, translated and reprinted 
in Uncensored Poland (London), No. 18, 

Sept. 11, 1987. 

01 ech Walesa’s former adviser Bronistaw 
Geremek has complained about the ‘widespread 
attitude of ignoring events in the USSR in the 
belief that nothing good can come out of them for 
Poland.” Ibid. 

"Ibid. 
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all party supervision—they are not 
viewed as promoting the develop- 
ment of a “‘post-totalitarian” society. 
Infact, some “potentialists” see in 
the attempted rejuvenation of com- 
munism an inherent danger. During 
the process of creating a more effi- 
cient and stable economy, repres- 
sion may be eased, criticism may be 
tolerated, and some tentative ges- 
tures may be made toward organi- 
zational pluralism, but they see 
these measures as deceptive and 
primarily as the means to an end— 
they are subject to sharp reversal 
once the state’s economic base 
is consolidated and some political 
momentum is regained. The ruling 
party, once strengthened by a 
streamlined economy, can then 
bring dissenting elements under 
tighter rein and outlaw or forcefully 
co-opt genuine pluralism. Tadeusz 
Jedynak, the former Solidarity un- 
derground leader in Upper Silesia, 
has warned that “at a certain point it 
may turn out that perestroyka is just 
a maneuver which will turn against 
us.”** In his view, nothing has yet 
happened in the USSR that cannot 
be undone practically overnight. 
Despite their pronounced skepti- 
cism, “potentialists” believe that 
in the process of “restructuring,” 
Gorbachev's policies could well 
provoke political instability in the So- 
viet Union by energizing nationalist 
forces and democratic movements 
that Moscow may find increasingly 
difficult to contain. This scenario 
in turn could help rekindle and re- 
ignite popular pressure, manifested 
inmass antigovernment campaigns 
throughout Eastern Europe. At the 
very least, political confusion and a 
loosening of central controls could 
stimulate the emergence of rival po- 
litical groupings in the party and 
so allow for more independent so- 
cial organizations. The ‘“potentia- 
lists” are evidently calculating 


22 Ibid. 
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that the unintended consequences 
of glasnost’ will sooner or later sur- 
face, setting loose latent pressures 
within each oppressed society. 
According to Vaclav Havel, the 
key to change in the Soviet bloc 
does not rest exclusively with Gor- 
bachev or any other communist 
leaders. Much depends on social 
dynamics and the mood of the 
masses in interpreting and acting 
upon their perceptions of political 
change. Havel seems to adopt a 
“potentialist” stance vis-a-vis Mos- 
cow; he neither dismisses the Gor- 
bachev phenomenon outright as a 
mere tactical ploy nor concurs with 
the more positive reformist assess- 
ments of some of his dissident col- 
leagues. He believes in testing the 
system by expanding public initia- 
tives, not simply relying on the pow- 
er apparatus to introduce demo- 
cratic measures. He concedes that: 


Gorbachev is a more enlightened 
ruler than his predecessors, and 
Jakes imitates Gorbachev verbally 
when he goes on about purported 
restructuring and democratization 
in our country; but both of these 
facts have so far had precious little 
influence in our lives. If they have an 
influence at all, then it is perhaps 
mainly in the way and the degree to 
which society accepts them as 
terms of reference ... to the extent 
that they can be played back into 
their originators’ court.?? 


Though “potentialists” can be 
found within most of the major dissi- 
dent movements, their standpoint 
has perhaps crystallized most 
forcefully in the Polish opposition, 
particularly among the non-Soli- 


23For the translated text of Havel's interview 
with a Czechoslovak samizdat publication, entitled 
“Reasons for Doubt and Sources of Hope,” 
see Vladimir Kusin, ‘Vaclav Havel on Doubt and 
Hope,” RFE-RL, Radio Free Europe Research, 
RAD Background Report (Eastern Europe), 33/88, 
Mar. 1, 1988. 


darity political groupings that 
have sprouted since the imposition 
of martial law. For instance, the 
clandestine organization “Fighting 
Solidarity” (Solidarnosé Walczaca) 
campaigns for a complete political 
transformation, rejects “illusory 
compromises” with the regime, and 
dismisses reformism in all its guises 
as a cosmetic exercise that simply 
helps to preserve communist party 
rule. Founded in Wroctaw soon after 
the imposition of martial law, Fight- 
ing Solidarity operates outside the 
mainstream Solidarity structures 
and regularly criticizes the modera- 
tion of leaders like Lech Walesa and 
Zbigniew Bujak. It advocates far- 
reaching political changes based 
on “‘solidarism’—a combination of 
a multi-party parliamentary system, 
strong local democracy, and wor- 
kers’ syndicalism alongside a mar- 
ket economy. Since 1982 the orga- 
nization has spread to half a dozen 
cities; it publishes about 18 period- 
icals, runs an underground news 
agency and several clandestine ra- 
dio stations, promotes a program of 
self-education, and has even smug- 
gled translations of its material into 
the Soviet Union.?4 

Despite their pronounced skepti- 
cism about any communist party ini- 
tiatives, Fighting Solidarity spokes- 
men have recently stressed the 
potentially opportune side effects of 
Gorbachev's search for economic 
improvement throughout the Soviet 
bloc, including the unwitting motiva- 
tion of more autonomous move- 
ments “from below” that the party 


24Useful summaries of Poland's 
independent political movements can be found in 
Teresa Hanicka, “Political Groups in the Polish 
Underground,” RFE-RL, Radio Free Europe 
Research, RAD Background Report (Poland), 
118/85, Oct. 14, 1985, and in Francis Michalski, 
“The Rise of Political Opposition in Poland,” 
Poland Watch (Washington, DC), No. 8, 1986, 
pp. 87-107. For some evidence of contacts 
with “Soviet sympathizers of Fighting Solidarity,” 
see Solidarnosé Walczaca (Wroctaw), No. 13 
(157), June 21-July 5, 1987. 
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apparatchiki might eventually be 
unable to keep at bay.*° According 


| 


to such 
in Poland: 


“potentialist” observers 


We should not invest too much hope 
in the Kremlin’s new course. ...| 
Our efforts ought to concentrate on 
sustaining the advantage in the fiela 
of democratization and liberaliza- 
tion that we have achieved in the for- 
ty years of our resistance ana 
struggle .... We see our greatest’ 
hopes notin Gorbachev's intentions: 
but in the process that his actions 
may set in motion.7® 


In “potentialist” estimations, the 
East European public should pre- 
pare itself by all possible means 
to exploit fully any emerging oppor- 
tunities presented by Gorbachev's 
policies or encouraged by any eas- 
ing of repression in the bloc. Pres- 
sures should be exerted on the party’ 
authorities in the respective coun- 
tries by purposively increasing the: 
scope of autonomous private and 
public initiatives, particularly in the 
political and economic realms. 


SEVERAL statements have been is- 
sued by dissident groups in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary in an’ 
attempt to formulate some common) 
stance toward Gorbachev's re-| 
forms. Following a meeting on the 
Polish-Czechoslovak border in Au-. 
gust 1987, 21 opposition activists 
distributed a communiqué stress- : 
ing that it still remained to be seen’ 
whether Moscow's program would 
create more favorable conditions for 
“self-liberation” in the bloc. Though 
their assessment was cautiously 
optimistic, they concluded that 
the Kremlin’s officially proclaimed 
policy of democratization “cannot” 


Refer for instance to Solidarnosé 
Walczaca, No. 13 (157), June 21-July 5, 1987. 
?€Quoted in Tygodnik Mazowsze, No. 201, 

Mar. 4, 1987. 
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levoke credibility if it is not translated 
jinto concrete actions” including “a 
more intense and deeper respect 
for the independent interests, tradi- 
tions, and hopes of other coun- 
tries.”*’ Participants at the Czech- 
Polish meeting stated their intention 
oO launch a more comprehensive 
debate about the effects of Gorba- 
chev’s policies and objectives 
among several independent group- 
ings in Eastern Europe. In order to 
improve coordination and help 
forge a coherent joint response to 
Gorbachev's policies among Soviet 
bloc dissidents, Michnik and others 
have called for a ‘common plat- 
form” reflecting the position of Pol- 
ish, Czechoslovak, and Hungarian 
oppositionist strands.*° The precise 
contours of this venture have still to 
be specified. 

Over the past few years, a num- 
ber of dissidents have contended 
that a more consistent “interna- 
tionalist” approach is essential to 
initiate changes in each state and to 
present a “united front” vis-a-vis the 
Kremlin. In practice, this generally 
has amounted to little more than 
sporadic exchanges of documents, 
joint letters of protest, statements 
‘of intent, a degree of mutual sup- 
port, and occasional secret meet- 
ings. However, a joint communiqué, 
| 27The full text of the joint communiqué, 

Hissued on Aug. 21, 1987, is available from the 
‘Committee for the Support of Human Rights in 
Czechoslovakia, Washington DC. 

28AFP (Paris), Aug. 5, 1987. 

°For details, see news agency reports on 
Feb. 2 and Feb. 3, 1988. For a useful summary of 
‘recent developments, see Jackson Diehl, 

“East Bloc Dissidents Coordinate Protest,” The 
Washington Post, Feb. 2, 1988, and Vladimir 

Socor, “Independent Groups in Eastern Europe 
|Urge Support for People of Romania,” RFE-RL, 


Radio Free Europe Research, RAD Background 
Report (Eastern Europe), 30/88, Feb. 25, 1988. 
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which was something of a landmark 
in East European dissident solidari- 
ty, was issued on the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Hungarian Revolution. It 
was dated October 23, 1986, re- 
leased simultaneously in Budapest, 
East Berlin, Prague, and Warsaw, 
and contained the signatures of 
120 prominent opposition activists 
from Hungary, the GDR, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland. Several Roma- 
nian dissidents later appended their 
names to the document. Subse- 
quent statements have also been is- 
sued in support of East German dis- 
sidents jailed or expelled to the 
West, and in recognition of the right 
of conscientious objection to mili- 
tary service. On February 1, 1988, 
another display of inter-dissident 
solidarity took place when simulta- 
neous demonstrations against se- 
vere repression in Romania were 
held in Prague, Warsaw, Budapest, 
and Moscow at the request of Char- 
ter 77. They included hunger strikes, 
vigils outside Romanian embassies, 
and other symbolic protests, in ad- 
dition to messages of support for 
any emergent “social resistance” in 
Romania.*? Such displays may be 
repeated if a sufficient degree of 
international planning, coordina- 
tion, publicity, and participation can 
be garnered despite government 
dissuasion. But consistent contacts 
have proved difficult to maintain 
even between individuals in neigh- 
boring countries. Each regime has 
made strenuous efforts to seal off its 
population from “dangerous” politi- 
cal ideas: the hermetic isolation of 
Poland during the legal Solidarity 
period is an extreme example of this 
policy. 

Available evidence indicates 
that most East European dissidents 
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maintain a reasonably sober and re- 
alistic assessment of Gorbachev's 
tenure and the possibilities for 
lasting improvements. Their opin- 
ions are likely to alter or further 
crystallize as developments unfold 
in Moscow and elsewhere in the 
bloc. The majority seem to consider 
it premature to draw any final con- 
clusions, whatever their individual 
aspirations and approaches. Not 
surprisingly, Some have voiced dis- 
may that Western observers may be 
allured by the symbols rather than 
the substance of Soviet policy.°° In 
the words of Vaclav Havel: 


As far as Gorbachev is concerned, 
! am neither an optimist nor a pes- 
simist.... Concerning his popu- 
larity inthe West! am rather shocked 
to find that the “realist” politicians 
who mock us for our lack of realism 
allow themselves to be charmed by 
a few seductive glances in their dir- 
ection.... The fact that all those 
worldly-wise, long-serving “realist” 
politicians, who mock us_ naive 
dreamers fighting for human rights 
in Eastern Europe, are unable to 
see through it is something | find 
alarming.?' 


°°Contrary to many Western leftist circles, 
East bloc democratic socialists “appear more 
critical about Gorbachev's objectives and 
skeptical about his prospects.” This contrast was 
evident during an unofficial meeting between 
Western socialists and “peace campaigners,” on 
the one hand, and a number of Hungarian 
dissident intellectuals and other Soviet bloc 
oppositionists, on the other, held in Budapest 
in late November 1987. For details, see the 
Hungarian October Information Centre 
(London), No. 135, Nov. 23, 1987. 

3'From an interview for the British Labour 
Party monthly, New Socialist, in London in 
February 1987. 
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Chinese Cultural Revolution 


Anita Chan 


GAO YUAN. Born Red: A 
Chronicle of the Cultural 
Revolution. Stanford, CA, 
Stanford University Press, 1987. 


YANG JIANG. Six Chapters from 
My Life “Downunder.” Translated 
by Howard Goldblatt. Hong 
Kong, The Chinese University 
Press, 1983, and Seattle and 
London, University of Washington 
Press, 1984. 


JUDITH SHAPIRO and LIANG 
HENG. Cold Winds, Warm Winds: 
Intellectual Life in China Today. 
Middletown, CT, Wesleyan 
University Press, 1986. 


! was imprisoned for eight years 
and forced to write nearly a thou- 
sand confessions. | need not men- 
tion the beatings and personal in- 
sults | suffered. A foreign friend 
suggested that | should describe 
these experiences. ' 


THE THREE BOOKS to be reviewed 
here, each covering a ‘different 
span of years in a very different 
way, deal with repression in China. 
The first, Born Red, is an autobio- 
graphical account penned in the 
Berkeley hills in the mid-1980’s by a 
graduate student from China. It re- 
counts his experiences of violence 
and repression as a high-school 


Red Guard from 1966 to 1969. The 
second book, Six Chapters from My 
Life “Downunder,” aslim translated 
volume, also autobiographical, tells 
of an elderly Chinese writer’s life 
from 1969 to 1972 in one of the thou- 
sands of so-called “May Seventh 
Cadre Schools,” a euphemism for 
the make-shift labor camps set up 
to “re-educate” urban white-collar 
personnel. The third book, Cold 
Winds, Warm Winds, in which the 
above quote appears, outlines the 
social and political climate of the 
1980's, as China moves fitfully but 
progressively away from the politics 
of repression. The first and third 
books are directed to the general 
Western readership, though the 
China specialist may also find them 
quite useful. The second book, Six 
Chapters from My Life “Down- 
under,” was written for a Chinese 
readership that had shared or had 
an intimate knowledge of the au- 
thor’s experiences. 


Anita Chan is a Research Associate 
at the Contemporary China Centre, 
The Australian National University, 
Canberra. She is a co-author of 
Chen Village: The Recent History of 
a Peasant Community in Mao’s Chi- 
na (1984) and author of Children of 
Mao: Personality Development and 
Political Activism in the Red Guard 
Generation (1985). 
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GAO YUAN'S Born Red is the bes) 
Red Guard autobiography pub: 
lished in English to date. Since 
non-fictional depiction of the Cultur: 
al Revolution is still largely a tabod 
subject for Chinese publications) 
Born Red, published twenty years} 
after the turmoil of 1966-69, is no} 
born too late. It bears important new 
testimony to the havoc that wrackec, 
China. In writing it, Gao was able tc) 
cast himself back into the frame o% 
mind of a fourteen-year-old. Untem-! 
pered by hindsight or self justifica- 
tion, his book allows readers to “gel 
inside” the mentality that caused 
young people to rise up against au-' 
thority, to battle each other, and ulti- 
mately to kill each other. 

Gao Yuan was “born red” in two! 
senses. Traditionally, the color red: 
symbolized good fortune or goog 
luck; in the new Chinese commu-' 
nist vocabulary it additionally has: 


‘The elderly dramatist Xia Yan (1979), 
quoted in Judith Shapiro and Liang Heng, Co/d 
Winds, Warm Winds: Intellectual Life in China 
Today, Middletown, CT, Wesleyan University 
Press, 1986, p. 23. 

“Another recently published autobiography 
of the same genre, Hua Linshan’s Les Années 
Rouges (The Red Years), Paris, Editions du 
Seuil, 1987, is as good, if not better. Other Red 
Guard autobiographies are: Gordon Bennett 
and Ronald Montaperto, Red Guard: The Political : 
Biography of Dai Hsiao-ai, London, George 
Allen & Unwin, 1971; Ken Ling, The Revenge of 
Heaven, New York, Putnam, 1972; and Liang 
Heng and Judith Shapiro, Son of the Revolution, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1983. 


leant “revolutionary,” a term em- 
bodying all that was “good” in the 
Mao era. Born in 1952, Gao’s forma- 
live years spanned the revolutionary 
years when the Mao cult became es- 
tablished, developed, and reached 
ts pinnacle. Children of Gao’s gener- 
ation were filled with adoration for the 
reat leader and considered them- 
elves lucky to have been born in a 
period of Chinese history when, they 
jere taught, the nation was emerging 
as a world power under the omni- 
scient guidance of the Chairman. 
Gao was “red” in yet another 
Way—his father had been acommu- 
nist guerrilla leader in the civil war. In 
ithe new social order, as the family of 
fa ‘revolutionary cadre,” Gao’s 
household enjoyed prestige and at- 
Ktendant privileges. Double redness 
ynstilled in Gao great self-confi- 
dence and unswerving trust in the 
political system. 
| Thus far, both inside and outside 
China, few biographical recollec- 
tions have been written by former 
‘Red Guards who were from “red” 
\parentage.* Yet parentage, as 
‘Western scholars who have studied 
the Red Guard Movement agree, 
jwas one of the key ‘social factors 
(that underpinned the conflict 
among student Red Guard fac- 
\tions.4 The fact that Gao, who was 
jof this rarer breed, writes so candid- 
ily about his own experience is of 
iValue in providing new source mate- 
rial on the motivations behind Red 
{Guard factional formation. 
_ Western scholars picture the 
high-school students of “revolution- 
ary cadre” parentage as occupying 
an anomolous position in the years 
preceding the Cultural Revolution. 
Because they were politically fa- 
Ye red, they often were admitted to 
better high schools than their aca- 
demic performance warranted, and 
thus tended to find themselves at 
the bottom of their classes. In an ef- 
Ort to assert their own superiority, 
ey typically downplayed the sig- 
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nificance of academic achievement 
and stressed the importance of in- 
herited “redness’’; they insisted that 
they, by virtue of birth, were pure, 
whereas the children of middle and 
bad-class background were politi- 
cally suspect. In the early months 
of the Cultural Revolution, the stu- 
dents of “revolutionary cadre” or 
“red” background took charge of 
the schools and, as the “natural” 
leaders of the red working-class stu- 
dents, launched attacks against 
“bourgeois academics in authority” 
and bad-class people. They them- 
selves proudly referred to the period 
as the “Red Terror.” 

But the tide soon turned against 
these initial “good-class” Red 
Guard groups because they were 
not serving Mao's purposes suffi- 
ciently, thatis, they were not assault- 
ing those party officials wnom Mao 
wanted to destroy. By the end of 
1966, the students of non-red origin 
had been given the go-ahead to set 
up their own Red Guard organiza- 
tions. These new groups, who called 
themselves “rebels,” were able to 


3As these good-class Red Guards tended to 
be the most actively involved in the suppression of 
people of bad-class origin in the initial phases 
of the Cultural Revolution, engaging in activities 
that are now condemned in China, they have 
not been the most eager group to write or talk 
about the past. It is no coincidence that in 
literature and in the reminiscences that have been 
emerging in the post-Mao era, the writers all 
write from the perspective of the victim. The 
oppressors have not found the critical faculty 
or the moral courage to write openly about 
themselves. 

4See Hong Yung Lee, The Politics of the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution, Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1978; Stanley Rosen, Red 
Guard Factionalism and the Cultural Revolution in 
Guangzhou, Boulder, Westview Press, 1982; 
Jonathan Unger, Education under Mao: Class and 
Competition in Canton Schools, 1960-80, New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1982; Anita 
Chan, Children of Mao: Personality 
Development and Political Activism in the Red 
Guard Generation, Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1985; and Anita Chan, Stanley 
Rosen and Jonathan Unger, ‘Students and 
Class Warfare: The Social Roots of the Red Guard 
Conflict in Guangzhou,” The China Quarterly 
(London), No. 82, September, 1980, pp. 397-446. 
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muster a considerable following, 
and turned with alacrity to assaults 
against those party “powerholders” 
who seemed to lack Mao's blessing. 
The “rebels” disparagingly labelled 
the initial Red Guards of “red” origin 
as “royalist” Red Guards for defend- 
ing the party officialdom. But when 
Mao espoused the slogan ‘to rebel 
is justified,” the initial “red” Red 
Guards preferred to also call them- 
selves “rebels.” 

Herein lies one of the confusing 
elements in the study of the Red 
Guard movement—how to sort out 
the thousands of large and small 
self-proclaimed “rebel” Red Guard 
groups that had sprung up in 
1966—68. The confusion not only be- 
fuddles scholars trying to do re- 
search on the topic; as Red Guard 
groups split and re-formed and 
sought disparate allies in the wider 
society, those who were caught in 
the maelstrom similarly became 
confused as to why they were fight- 
ing within the ranks of one of 
these broader alliances rather than 
another. Gao is a good example. 

To what extent did Gao’s behavior 
fit the pattern that has been as- 
cribed to students of “revolutionary 
cadre” parentage? The first thing 
to note is that Gao (from his own 
convincing account) was not the 
overbearing, stereotypical cadre 
offspring—though several of Gao’s 
classmates answered well to the 
stereotype. Gao was much influ- 
enced by his father, who, based on 
Gao's description, was a devoted 
and righteous county leader. Ac- 
cording to Gao, he took the highly 
unusual step of firmly instructing his 
children not to list “revolutionary 
cadre” in their personal dossiers? at 


5In China, in the days of Mao, these personal 
dossiers were kept by all work units. They 
contained information about one’s class origin 
and a record of one's political history. These 
dossiers were extremely important inasmuch 
as the information they held often determined 
one’s life chances—whether one would be well 
served or mistreated by society. 
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school, for fear that they might con- 
sider themselves superior. Ina polit- 
ical system where party discipline 
was the iron rule, his father more 
than once broke with party policy 
in defense of the interests of the 
peasants. Twice he had gotten in- 
to serious trouble: once he was 
jailed for four months and another 
time he was dismissed temporarily 
from his post. 

Second, unlike some of the chil- 
dren of cadres, Gao apparently was 
an excellent student. He had no 
cause to feel jealous of or competi- 
tive with middie and bad-class 
schoolmates or to disparage their 
academic achievements. When the 
Cultural Revolution began he did 
what most of his peers from good, 
and not-so-good class _ back- 
grounds did to show themselves 
revolutionary—he wrote big charac- 
ter posters denouncing bad-class 
background teachers and_ the 
school authorities. In order to find 
targets for “revolutionary struggle,” 
these posters distorted the benign 
comments that teachers had made 
in earlier years. But Gao did not go 
about physically assaulting bad- 
class schoolmates. In fact, he ar- 
gued to include classmates of not- 
so-good class background in the 
original Red Guard ranks. He cried 
when he learned that in the county 


town’s campaign to cleanse itself of 


“monsters and demons,” the house 
of his best friend and her frail bad- 
class grandmother had _ been 
boarded up and that they had been 
driven back to their native village. 
Gao abandoned the stance of his 
good-class peers. 

Gao’s father, like so many of the 
parents of revolutionary-cadre chil- 
dren, eventually came under attack 
in the county where he was county 
head. Inasmuch as this county was 
next to the one where Gao went to 
school, Gao found himself in a pre- 
dicament. Since he had great re- 
spect for his father, his sympathy 


naturally lay with the “royalists” 
in his home county—those who de- 
fended his father. He declined to 
join the newly-formed “rebel” fac- 
tion at his school, which claimed a 
majority following and was headed 
by agood friend of his, and founded 
instead his own Red Guard organi- 
zation. His tiny group, composed 
of a few classmates with whom he 
had longstanding friendships, soon 
amalgamated with a group that his 
elder brother belonged to; before 
long, the students at his school 
were divided into two factions con- 
testing for power. 

What began as name-calling de- 
generated into fist-fights, and then 
violence. This, in turn, rapidly esca- 
lated into full-scale street battles 
when these student Red Guard 
groups, in search of outside support 
to extend their strength beyond the 
school-walls, began allying them- 
selves with factions in other work 
units in the county town—units from 
hospitals, factories, government 
administrative offices, peasants, 
and even the army, all of which simi- 
larly had been split asunder by op- 
posing factions. Based on Gao’s de- 
scription, the only principle on which 
these alliances were cemented was 
that of “the enemy of my enemy is my 
friend.” The networks of the aalli- 
ances grew So large, expanding to 
include out-of-county allies, and the 
issues became so numerous and 
convoluted, that participants like 
Gao soon lost sight of what they 
were fighting for. He was caughtina 
most ridiculous situation. The army 
faction with which his faction was 
allied became allied in the next 
county to the one that was attacking 
his father. At this point, Gao ceased 
even to attempt to rationalize his 
own activities. What urged him on 
was a loyalty to friends and faction 
and a repressed fear of the disas- 
trous Consequences of member- 
ship in a losing faction. 

The story ends in irony. Gao’s 
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father was rehabilitated and be- | 
came the vice-chairman of his coun- - 
ty’s “revolutionary committee,” 
whilst Gao’s faction was declared _ 
counter-revolutionary by the party” 
center; it had been allied to a’ 
losing army faction. 
After having been set loose for 
two years, the students were herded | 
back into the schools. The army was - 
moving into civilian units to quell the - 
factional fighting, and two army doc- 
tors were dispatched to Gao's” 
school, ostensibly to restore order. 
However, they had been assigned 
by the army corps that was allied to : 
the student faction that had been 
antagonistic to Gao’s, and in reality © 
they had come to give the victorious 
student “rebels” the green light to. 
crush the defeated faction. Normal 
classes were not resumed. Instead, - 
the “rebels” were allowed to turn 
classrooms into torture chambers. | 
Gao recounts in detail some of the - 
gruesome goings-on that took place - 
behind closed doors. In the follow- — 
ing months all members of the de-_ 
feated faction were subjected inturn © 
to maltreatment. A couple of deaths | 
resulted, and a bad-class female » 
teacher was gang-raped. This later 
stage of the Cultural Revolution © 
(from the latter half of 1968 through © 
early 1969), when conflict between © 
armed camps became transformed — 
into vengeance and vicious Sup- ~ 
pression, was the most horrifying of - 
the three years of chaos. Nationwide ~ 
it was titled the Cleansing of the 
Class Ranks Campaign and a 
Campaign to Ferret Out May Sixteen ~ 
Elements, but no hint of the mindless 
torture that was going on surfacedin 
the press, which resounded with” 
high-sounding slogans trumpeting 
the glorious victory of Chairman 
Mao’s proletarian headquarters. 
After the ordeal of these so-called 
“campaigns” a massive scheme 
was initiated to resettle the students 
permanently in the countryside. 
Some lucky youngsters (mostly 


those of good-class background) 
were allowed to stay inthe cities and 
towns; the most fortunate of all got 
recruited into the army. Gao and his 
brother managed to get into the PLA 
despite their previous connections 
with the defeated faction. Their “rev- 
olutionary-cadre” social status and 
their father’s recently acquired posi- 
tion in the county “revolutionary 
committee” had, despite their fa- 
ther’s non-intervention on their be- 
half, presumably been of vital help 
to them. 

Born Red adds new information 
and insights as well as confirms ex- 
isting knowledge about the Red 
Guard movement. The Cultural Rev- 
olution is often regarded as an es- 
sentially urban phenomenon, but 
Gao’s story graphically illustrates 
how the violence reached out to 
small county towns and even parts 
of the countryside to engulf all sec- 
tors of society. The book also brings 
to light how, in forming alliances, 
army units became important pa- 
trons and how, under the umbrella of 
such patrons, any identifying politi- 
| cal platforms of the factions gave 
| way to unprincipled tactical consid- 
| erations. Inthe grande finale, wheth- 
er the “rebels” or the “royalists” 
| emerged victorious seems to have 
| depended largely on whether the 
| army unit they had sided with was 
the more powerful and/or the better 
connected with top political leaders 
inthe capital. As yet no attempt has 
been made to map out the interlock- 
ing networks of victorious factions in 
the various parts of China. To further 
understand the Cultural Revolution 
and its aftermath, this is one of the 
areas for primary research that still 
needs to be attempted. Though the 
Red Guards occupied a central role 
inthe upheavals of the Cultural Rev- 
Olution, it is now time to move be- 
yond this focus and conduct re- 
search into the complex roles 
played by other, more important 
forces in society. 
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Born Red does not, however, pro- 
vide explanations and answers. 
Gao sets himself the task to docu- 
ment, not to explain. An American 
political scientist, William Joseph, 
was supposed to undertake this 
latter task in the foreword. Unfortu- 
nately he fails to advance any new 
analyses of the Red Guard move- 
ment or the Cultural Revolution. This 
is the one major deficiency in an 
otherwise extremely interesting and 
valuable book. 


AS GAO was getting ready to enter 
the army in 1969, Yang Jiang, the 
author of the second book, Six 
Chapters from My Life Downunder, 
was psychologically preparing her- 
self to be sent with her husband and 
her colleagues to the May Seventh 
cadre school run by her work unit, 
the Institute of Foreign Literature. In 
China as a whole it was still a time of 
high tension; people of bad-class 
origin were subject to severe perse- 
cution, and ‘struggle meetings,’ 
witch-hunts, and kangaroo courts 
were commonplace. A massive dis- 
location of urban white-collar work- 
ers of all age groups was taking 
place, as people were bundled off to 
labor in the countryside. Yang's sto- 
ry begins here, covering her two 
years in a cadre school, a disused 
labor camp for prisoners. 

Before Liberation in the 1940's, 
Yang had been moderately well- 
known as a playwright and transla- 
tor of Western literature.® (Her hus- 
band, Qian Zhongshu, who appears 
often in the Six Chapters, is a well- 
known writer and scholar.) This 
short memoir, written at the begin- 
ning of the thaw of the late 1970's, is 
her first effort to take up the pen 
again. Itis part of a flood of so-called 


®For a discussion of some of Yang Jiang's 
former writings see Edward Gunn, Unwelcome 
Muse: Chinese Literature in Shanghai and 
Peking 1937-1945, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1980, pp. 231-43. 
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“wounded literature” depicting ‘the 
ten years of disaster’ that began to 
appear in print in the late 1970's 
and early 1980's. Typically works 
of this genre were consumed avidly 
and thankfully by the general public 
who viewed them as finally articulat- 
ing popular feelings. But Six Chap- 
ters, which was first serialized in 
a Hong Kong magazine,’ did not 
arouse much enthusiasm within Chi- 
na.® It was, however, well-received 
in the West; in particular, Western 
scholars of Chinese literature have 
provided laudatory evaluations of 
its literary style.2 Such a differ- 
ence in response is worth some 
examination. 

My own reaction coincides with 
that of Chinese readers. As one not 
trained in Chinese literature | prefer 
to leave discussions on literary style 
to the experts.'° But | must take 
issue with the praise lavished upon it 
by Western critics for its subtlety, re- 
straint, and understatement. When 
the pen is so subtle and so re- 
strained, and the message so un- 
derstated that it fails to reflect the 
broader reality and social context, 
something is wanting. After all, the 
May Seventh cadre schools were at 
best a mild form of gulag. As late as 
the late 1960’s and early 1970's, 
China’s leadership had used the 
camps as an effective means to 
break up any remaining rebellious 


For details of the publication history of Six 
Chapters, see the afterword by the book's 
translator, pp. 101-02. 

This information was communicated to me 
by Geremie Barme. 

°One of these Western scholars is Howard 
Goldblatt, the translator of the Six Chapters. 
Another is Geremie Barme, who has published 
another translation entitled A Cadre School Life: 
Six Chapters, Hong Kong, Joint Publishing 
Co., 1982. A third is Simon Leys; see his The 
Burning Forest: Essays on Chinese Culture 
and Politics, New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1986, pp. 171-74. 

'OReaders who are interested in the literary 
style of Six Chapters may wish to consult Edward 
Gunn's review of the two translations in 
Modern Chinese Literature (San Francisco State 
University), Spring 1986, pp. 99-103. 
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organizational structures, to crush 
the dignity and sense of superiority 
of intellectuals, and to sustain the 
hysteria of “class struggle’ by creat- 
ing more “enemies of the people.” 
The threat of being sent to one effec- 
tively kept those who remained in 
the cities in their place. In fact, in 
translating the book’s title, Howard 
Goldblatt employs the word “Down- 
under” to evoke the image of the 
“underworld’’—hell. In the particu- 
lar “school” where Yang was sent, 
the living conditions may well have 
been worse than a regular prison la- 
bor camp. When the “students” first 
arrived, they had to build their own 
sleeping quarters, latrines, plus dig 
a well for water with their bare hands 
and a few primitive tools before they 
could settle down to an austere and 
monotonous existence. "' 

Yang refers to the harsh living 
conditions only in passing. In a low- 
key fashion, at times offhandedly 
droll, her six chapters on life in the 
camp detail mundane events—she 
includes one chapter on prepara- 
tions to go downto the camp, one on 
how she enjoyed digging the well, 
one on how she tended the vegeta- 
ble plots and how the fruits of her la- 
bor were constantly being carted off 
by neighboring peasants from un- 
der her nose, another chapter on 
how she had come to adopt a stray 
dog, a chapter on how she had lost 
her way on a couple of occasions, 
and a final chapter on her anxiety 
while awaiting her turn to be trans- 
ferred back to the city. All these 
“little incidents,” she concludes in 
the last chapter of the book, provid- 
ed “invaluable experience.” 

How do we account for this dis- 
cretion in tone and content? As 


Simon Leys sees it, Yang excels in 


"It should be noted, however, that in two 
respects their situation was far better than a 
prisoner's—they continued to receive their 
regular salary, with which they could buy food from 
the neighbouring villages, and they were also 
allowed to receive food parcels from the city. 


the Chinese aesthetic of “knowing 
how to say less in order to express 
more.”'* Or as Howard Goldblatt, 
the translator, writes in the after- 
word, Yang’s low-key account can 
be read as sarcasm directed at 
the political system. Some critics, 
however, interpret it as a style 
dictated by official censorship and 
self-censorship. '? 

Yet if we examine the political and 
cultural situation of 1980, the year 
that Yang Jiang finished writing the 
Six Chapters, her restraint and lack 
of strong emotion seem discordant 
with the times. In that period of post- 
Mao literary thaw, a large number of 
novels and short stories that were 
openly critical of the system had al- 
ready appeared in print and were 
enjoying widespread popularity. It 
was a time when the “democracy 
movement” was in full swing, and a 
time when literally millions of peo- 
ple were desperately seeking politi- 
cal rehabilitation (many travelling 
hundreds or thousands of miles to 
Beijing) with claims of having been 
the victims of gross miscarriages of 
justice. It was, in short, a time of a 
massive outpouring of bitterness. ' 

Yet Yang stands apart from all of 
this. Though she alludes to the bleak 
physical setting of the camp, she 
breathes not a word about the injus- 
tices that existed within the make- 
shift compounds. Usually run by the 
PLA or some sort of ‘workers’ pro- 
paganda team,” with the help of 
several slogan-mouthing party cad- 
res from the ‘‘students” own unit, the 
camps were cruelly regimented. 
There were no books to read nor ac- 
tivities that called for the exercise of 
the intellect, except for writing con- 
fessions. Bombardment by and rec- 
itations of Maoist slogans were the 


'2See Simon Leys, op. cit, p. 172. 

'3!bid. p. 170; and Edward Gunn, p. 100. 

'4See James D. Seymour, Ed., Fifth 
Modernization: China's Human Rights Movement, 
1978-1979, Stanfordville, New York, Human 
Rights Publishing Group, 1980. 
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order of the day. Even worse, inces: 
sant witch-hunting put one’s mora 
conscience to the test daily in the 
criticism and_ self-criticism ses) 
sions. What and how much should ° 
betray about myself and others to’ 
day? Such closed-off, politically 
charged enclaves can bring out the 
worst (and sometimes the bette 
side) of human nature.'® Yet Yang 
seems to have seen only the vir 
tues—human warmth, harmonious 
personal relationships, conjuga 
love, and collective solidarity. 

Oddly enough, this lapse was 
pointed out by none other thar 
Yang’s own husband, Qian Zhong) 
shu. Inthe opening paragraph of the 
three-page foreword that he wrote 
for Six Chapters, he notes: 


_..1/ felt that she should have writ: 
ten one more chapter, which we 
can, for the moment, call “A Sense 
of Shame: Participating in Politica 
Campaigns.” 


Yang’s husband went on to say tha 
the real function of the cadre 
schools was to ferret out “May Six 
teen elements’’'® and that their twe 
years in the camp “were spent Ir 
an atmosphere of criticism anc 
struggle.” Yang’s chapters, he 
thinks, “are but mere adornments t 
this larger backdrop....” In all 
political campaigns there emergec 


'SA book which gives a much more realistic 
picture of life in a May Seventh cadre school is by: 
well-known writer of the younger generation, 

Dai Houyin's Shiren Zhi Si (Death of a Poet), Hon¢ 
Kong, Jing Zao Publishing Co.; the exact year 
of authorship is unknown, but from the date 
given in the author's prologue it must be 

around 1981 or 1982. This long novel, like 

the Six Chapters, was first published in 

Hong Kong. It may suffer from a lack of literary 
sophistication, but certainly should be valued 

as a historical document. 

'6This effort to ferret out “May Sixteen 
elements,” who were said to be members of a 
huge clique of “counterrevolutionaries,” was a 
nationwide campaign-which claimed thousands ¢ 
victims. Today, it is said that such a 
counterrevolutionary clique never really existed. 


various kinds of people. The victims, 
71e thinks, will probably be writing 
chapters on “grievances” and “re- 
sentment.” The rest of the people 
should be writing chapters on 
‘shame”: those who should be 
ashamed for so easily and weakly 
etting themselves believe trumpeda- 
jp charges; those who should be 
ashamed of their cowardice (him- 
self included, he confesses) in not 
speaking up against injustice; and 
those who willingly and enthusiasti- 
sally participated in crushing oth- 
ars. The last category, Qian writes, 
nas the greatest need to write about 
their shame. But they are the ones 
who are most forgetful of what they 
did. Lastly, Qian hopes that these 
missing chapters will some day 
pe composed, “thereby lessening 
omewhat the number of defects in 
he world of man.” 

Qian’s foreword is only indirectly 
ritical of his wife’s book; his inten- 
ion in writing was to seek that which 
as been expunged from the collec- 
ive consciousness in China today, 
ncluding his wife’s. Qian wants to 
iscuss what others shun—guilt, 
hame, remorse, contrition, and 

oral responsibility. His wife Yang 
iang recently published two short, 
nequivocally sarcastic, pieces 
hich unlike her Six Chapters, are 
harply critical of the political sys- 
em; but they are not the chapters on 
hame that her husband would so 

uch have liked to see.'” 

The reasons Yang has avoided 
he topic, | think, can be found in 
ang’s mind-set while at the camp. 
ers was a mentality born out of 
he accommodating tradition of Chi- 
ese culture, interlaced, interest- 
ngly, with traces of successful Mao- 
st teachings. Instead of resenting 
eing made to toil like a peasant, in 


They are carried in a Chinese magazine for 
tellectuals, Dushu (Readings), No. 2, 
ebruary 1987, pp. 48-54. | am indebted to 
ieremie Barme for bringing these to my attention. 
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those two years Yang seems to have 
learned to enjoy hard labor. She 
found pleasure in having mud ooz- 
ing through her toes. She was proud 
of the fruit of their collective labor. 
She constantly felt uneasy about re- 
ceiving a higher salary than her col- 
leagues for doing lighter labor be- 
cause of her age. One hears no 
urgent yearning for freedom. There 
is no bitterness, no anger. On the 
contrary, she was well resigned to 
her fate: “if you know that the door is 
securely locked, pushing on it or try- 
ing to break it down is an exercise in 
futility” (p. 88). In short, there was 
little of the “revolt of the mind” that 
one might have expected. One ob- 
serves acceptance, adaptability, 
stoicism, tolerance, moderation 
(zhong yong), harmony, self-sacri- 
fice, bountiful patriotism, a coming 
to terms with reality, aoneness with 
nature. Indeed, Yang Jiang pos- 
sesses the very qualities that are 
so admired by the Chinese them- 
selves—the quintessential virtues of 
the traditional Chinese intellectual. 
Among a small elite group of edu- 
cated Chinese of her generation, Six 
Chapters did succeed in command- 
ing understanding. '® 

However, these are qualities that 
are not conducive to the develop- 
ment of a critical understanding of 
oneself and society. Self-dissec- 
tion, feelings of guilt and remorse, 
and personal responsibility do not 
figure prominently in such a mental- 
ity. Thus far, Chinese officials and 
Chinese intellectuals alike have 
been content to explain away the 
“ten years of disaster’ with a dismis- 
sive set of catchwords: “the Gang of 
Four,” “feudal mentality,” “the craze 
of the Red Guards.” 


yvee 


'8One example of how these qualities of 
Yang are depicted as representative of the 
superior virtues of the Chinese intellectual is 
found in a Chinese book review of Six Chapters. 
Min Ze, “After Reading Six Chapters,” Dushu, 
No. 9, September 1986, pp. 9-13. 
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THERE ARE a few who want to 
search deeper for answers. Their 
voices are just beginning to be 
heard. As if in support of Qian 
Zhongshu’s call for writings on 
shame, last year an unusually crit- 
ical article on the mind-set of Chi- 
nese intellectuals appeared in 
China’s equivalent of The New York 
Review of Books. The author, Xu Ji- 
lin, iconoclastically departed from 
the mutual-admiration etiquette that 
tends to pervade Chinese intellectu- 
al writings. After alluding to how Chi- 
nese intellectuals have a record of 
Capitulating to political power, he 
pointed out that they lack a ‘“self- 
motivated consciousness of guilt” 
and have a tendency to shirk “moral 
responsibility” by placing all blame 
on “inevitable objective condi- 
tions.” Xu called on the intellectuals 
to write “memoirs of contrition,” 
of genuine “interrogation of the 
soul,” not the usual “gentle and hon- 
est, calm and composed, but eva- 
sive and white-washing ‘memoirs of 
famous people’. '? 

Perhaps this is too harsh a criti- 
cism of Chinese intellectuals who in 
the past several decades have, with 
some justification, come to develop 
a collective self-image as victims. 
Because they are educated, we in 
the West along with Chinese maver- 
icks like Xu expect them to possess 
a more critical faculty and self- 
awareness than other less educat- 
ed social groups. When they have 
not, we resort to a cultural expla- 
nation. Such an explanation has 
some merit, but may provide only 
part of the answer. 

The Chinese do not stand alone, 
certainly, in their reluctance to be in- 
trospective. It is not generally part of 
human nature to hold oneself culpa- 
ble for past acts of persecution, es- 


19Xu Jilin, “Looking at the Mentality and 
Personality of Intellectuals from Chinese ‘Memoirs 
of Contrition’,”” Dushu, No. 1, January 1987, 
pp. 11-20. 
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pecially when one’s participation 
was due to self-delusion or coward- 
ice. Recognition of collective or per- 
sonal moral responsibility did not 
come easily to those who took part in 
two other major human tragedies of 
this century, namely, the Nazi holo- 
caust and the Stalinist atrocities. In 
both Germany and the Soviet Union, 
after the dismantling of Nazism and 
Stalinism, the initial psychological 
state was one of confusion, ideologi- 
cal crisis, and self-delusion. After 
World War || most Germans, in their 
attempt to rid themselves of any re- 
sponsibility or guilt, refused to ac- 
knowledge that they had known of 
the concentration camps.”° In the 
decade following Stalin’s death, 
many intellectuals could not easily 
accept de-Stalinization;*' even to- 
day, more than a third of a century 
after Stalin’s death, there is still con- 
siderable resistance to the revela- 
tions about Stalinism that g/asnost’ 
has begun to encourage. 

Itis now 22 years since the Cultur- 
al Revolution erupted and 12 years 
since Mao’s death. Yet, a novel or 
social-science analysis of the Cul- 
tural Revolution that genuinely elu- 
cidates has yet to be published in 
China.*? Official intervention plays 


?0James D. Wilkinson, The Intellectual 
Resistance in Europe, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1981, pp. 160-61. 

21A. Zr., “The Conscience of a Generation— 

A Commentary,” in Abraham Brumberg, Ed., 
Russia Under Khrushchev: an Anthology from 
Problems of Communism, London, Methuen, 
1962, pp. 422-40. 

“2The best-known publication thus far has 
been Gao Gao and Yan Jiaqi's Zhongguo ‘Wenge’ 
Shinian Shi (A History of the Chinese ‘Cultural 
Revolution’ Decade), but it only documents some 
of the chronological detail, with barely any 
analysis. After its publication in China in 1986, 
the government pulled the book off bookstore 
shelves, but the ban on it subsequently was 
lifted in 1987. 

Two “underground” publications from the 
1979-80 “Democracy Movement” are the only 
probing Chinese analyses of the Cultural 
Revolution that | know of. They are Liu Guokai, 

A Brief Analysis of the Cultural Revolution 

(ed. by Anita Chan), Armonk, N.Y., M. E. 

Sharpe Inc., 1987; and Wang Xizhe, “Mao Zedong 
and the Cultural Revolution,” in Anita Chan, 


its part in this, to be sure. The Chi- 
nese government continues to im- 
pose constraints on the free ex- 
change of ideas about what 
occurred (non-fictional publications 
about the Cultural Revolution were 
explicitly banned by the Central 
Committee in 1986, a ban that was 
only partially lifted the following 
year). But it is not just governmen- 
tal fiat that is at fault. During the 
past half decade, after the initial 
outpourings of personal griev- 
ances, a large number of Chinese 
have been trying to forget that peri- 
od of recent history.*° 

Some tens of thousands of Chi- 
nese intellectuals—young, middle- 
aged, old—have recently studied or 
are presently studying in the West, 
an experience one might expect 
would provide the social distance 
necessary for looking back with criti- 
cal objectivity. But the few who do 
take up their pens stop short of be- 
ing completely objective.2* Good 
documentation is rare, Gao Yuan’s 
Born Red being the best document- 
ed account to date. Even though 


Stanley Rosen, and Jonathan Unger, Eds., 

On Socialist Democracy and the Chinese 

Legal System, Armonk, N.Y., M.E. Sharpe, 1985, 
pp. 177-260. 

*3See the foreword of Feng Qicai’s Yi Bai ge 
Ren de Shi Nian (The Ten Years of One Hundred 
People), Vol. 1, Hong Kong, Xiangjiang 
Publishers, 1987, p. 1. Feng, who is a well-known 
Chinese writer of the Red Guard generation, is 
one of the few who is keenly aware of this problem. 
Afraid that the memory of the Cultural 
Revolution will go unrecorded, he has set himself 
the task of interviewing 100 people on their 
experiences of those years. 

*4Disappointing in this respect is a series of 
short reminiscences of Cultural Revolution 
experiences written in commemoration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Cultural Revolution by Chinese scholars and 
students now studying or living in the United 
States. Carried in several issues of Zhongguo 
zhi Chun (China Spring), a dissident magazine 
published in New York, these reminiscences 
give the details of events, but the level of analysis 
penetrates no deeper and with no greater self- 
awareness than what was being written in 
Hong Kong magazines before Mao's death by 
former Red Guards who had escaped from China 
to Hong Kong. 
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members of Gao’s generation have 
been quicker to reject Maoist and 
Communist party tenets when reali- 
ty did not measure up to ideology 
than members of Yang Jiang’s gen- 
eration, as past followers of the per- 
sonality cult, or as willing or unwill- 
ing participants in persecutions, 
they too prefer to cultivate a blind 
spot when looking back. Both gen- 
erations cling to a state of half-awak- 
ened consciousness that transcends 
social class and generational idio- 
syncracies. Perhaps historical dis- 
tance is the only cure for historical 
amnesia. 

For the time being, certainly, 4 
great many Chinese agree that the 
past had best lie quietly buried. The 
growing presumption is that the 
events of the preceding decades 
were a tragic passage in history that 
will not and cannot be repeated; that 
China has moved on and should 
look to the future. 


IN THE POST-MAO ERA, liberaliza- 
tion has been repeatedly interrupt- 
ed by reassertions of iron rule, as the 
title of the third book under review, 


Cold Winds, Warm Winds, indicates. 
The authors are a husband-and- 
wife team, Liang Heng and Judith 
Shapiro, whose earlier book, Son oF 
the Revolution, is a vivid autobio- 
graphical account of Liang Heng’s 
coming-of-age amidst the turmoil of 
the 1960's and 1970's. The Mel 
in this newer book, in contrast! 
comes mainly from documentary re- 
search and not personal experi: 


ence. It is, infact, a revised and up: 
dated version of a 1984 humar 
rights report (written for the Fund fol 
Free Expression, the parent organi- 
zation of Helsinki Watch and Ameri- 
ca Watch).*° The two authors pro- 
vide a comprehensive survey of the 


state of civil liberties in China in the 


251 iang Heng and Judith Shapiro, 
Intellectual Freedom in China After Mao, New York 
Fund for Free Expression, 1984. 
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1980's. They cover freedom of 
hought, speech, religion, art and 
he press, with brief histories and ex- 
planations of the institutional back- 
grounds of each. They detail, too, 
he effects of the alternate tightening 
and loosening of the party’s grip on 
society. They conclude that despite 
setbacks in 1980-81, 1983, and 
986, the forces of change are too 
great for conservative forces to re- 
erse. On the economic front, they 
aintain that by 1985 China had be- 
ome a country of vibrant economic 
activity where private entrepreneur- 
ship flourished—once allowed to 
onsume and to have something to 
onsume, the Chinese have been 
swept up in an irreversible tide of 
onsumerism. It is their view that the 
difficulty of getting serious literature 
published is now as much due to the 
publishers’ eye for profitability as to 
press censorship. 

Yet repeatedly, Shapiro and 
Liang refer to reticence and silence 
even where restraints no longer ex- 
ist. They write that such caution 
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“was often quite unnecessary... . 
The nervousness, the lowering of 
the voice and the quick look around, 
the pat on the shoulder and the con- 
fidential ‘don't tell anyone’: these 
had become the habitual gestures 
of a nation still recovering from a 
nightmare.” (p. 63) 

But it is not just residual fear, or 
the unwillingness to face their own 
past, that deters the older genera- 
tion of writers from writing openly. 
There is also a sense of political loy- 
alty that affects a surprising number 
of older writers. It is a loyalty that is 
very openly expressed in Shapiro 
and Liang’s quote from the old dra- 
matist Xia Yan, which opened this 
review. After briefly mentioning his 
prison experience, Xia Yan explains 
in the next breath why he is not will- 
ing to put pen to paper to dissect 
what had occurred: 


A foreign friend suggested that | de- 
scribe these experiences. As a Com- 
munist party member and a patriot, | 
felt that | should not. To reveal that 


fascism is still strong in China could 
frighten the people. We must not fol- 
lowin the footsteps ofa certain writer 
from the Soviet Union who special- 
ized in writing about prison camps 
and went to Western countries to 
publish his works. This course of ac- 
tion does not benefit the Chinese 
people, nor does it strengthen our 
unity and stability. (p. 23) 


This sense of patriotic responsi- 
bility, coupled to the /iterati stoicism, 
discretion, and search for harmony 
that Yang Jiang cultivates, helps to 
shape a climate of self-censorship 
that effectively supplants the cen- 
sorship of the past. “In future cam- 
paigns,” Shapiro and Liang write, 
“the party would use the more re- 
strained older intellectuals to con- 
tain the younger ones, and their 
important mediating role would 
prove more effective than coarser 
methods” (p. 24). We may have a 
considerable wait for a body of Chi- 
nese writing that is at once critical 
and soul-searching. 
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———— 


Correction 


Richard F. Staar of the Hoover Institution of War, Revolution 
and Peace would like to correct one error in the “Checklist of 
Communist Parties in 1987,” published in the January-Febru- 
ary 1988 issue of Problems of Communism. The number of 
representatives of the Brazilian Communist Party in Brazil's 
Constituent Congress should have been three, not two. This 
information was given in a “Who's Who in the Brazilian Con- 
stituent Congress” published in Folha de Sao Paulo, Jan. 19, 
1987, Special Supplement, as translated in Joint Publications 
Research Service, Latin America Report (Washington, DC), 
JPRS-LAM-87-015, Mar. 4, 1987. 
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Articles 


19th CPSU Conference 
Michel Tatu 


The 19th CPSU Conference has provided many clues about the strength of the opposition to Mikhail 
Gorbachev's policy of restructuring and the infighting among the Soviet leadership. While the entire top 
leadership agrees that a perestroyka is necessary to eradicate corruption, to raise worker 
productivity, and, more generally, to modernize the Soviet economy, the conservative majority in the 
Politburo does not endorse the policies subsumed under the slogans of glasnost’ and 
“democratization.” Yegor Ligachev, the “second” secretary, was very much the spokesman for this 
majority at the party conference. He also spoke for the party apparatus, which in fact remained in 
control of the proceedings at the conference, even though Gorbachev made some significant gains for 
his more radical program. 


Politics and History under Gorbachev 
Thomas Sherlock 


_ The use of Soviet history as a tool of reform has emerged over the past two years as an essential 
element of Mikhail Gorbachev's political strategy, as writers and historians have engaged in a 
widening campaign of de-Stalinization and a search for reformist predecessors and precedents in 
early Soviet history. However, there remains considerable hesitancy in some circles about a process 
that ultimately runs the risk of placing in question the legitimacy of the October Revolution and rule 
by the communist party. 


Crisis and Political Ritual in Postwar Poland 
Andrzej Flis 


In light of communist ideology, the socialist system appears to be a perfect society. Since, logically 
speaking, anything perfect cannot be improved, questioning the socialist system and its institutions is 
presented by communist authorities as profane~as an attack on something sacred. Thus, one may 
argue that there is a gnostic discontinuity in the conception of reality that exists in communist systems, 
which can be described by the dichotomy of the sacred vs. the profane. This discontinuity explains 
the removal of political opposition beyond the pale of the communist system, and the party authorities’ 
deep attachment to political ritual as the only socialist reality in communist states, It also explains 
why the constitutional system of these states prevails over the political breakdowns that occur 
cyclically. 


Special Section 


East-West Relations and Eastern Europe 
(A Soviet-American Dialogue) 


On July 6-8, 1988, a group of American and Soviet specialists met in Alexandria, Virginia, to 
discuss with considerable openness “The Place and Role of Eastern Europe in the Relaxation of 
Tensions between the USA and the USSR.” Published herewith are the discussion papers tabled by 
Dr. J. F. Brown of RAND Corporation (Santa Monica, CA) and by a group of scholars from the Institute 
of the Economics of the World Socialist System (Moscow), and the text of a special address by Dr. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski. 


(Abstracts continued on the reverse side) 


Notes 


China’s America Watchers 
David L. Shambaugh 


China’s America policy has been guided by an elite corps of America watchers that has remained 
remarkably intact since the founding of the People's Republic of China. In recent years, the profession 
has expanded dramatically in response to the institutionalization of Sino-American relations—today 
about 500 individuals in government, academe, research institutes, and journalism are America 
watchers. They have done much to present a more factual and less ideological set of interpretations 
of the United States to China's elites and public during the past decade. 


Soviet Statistics on Ukraine: Selective Omissions 
|. S. Koropecky} 


Until the most recent times, statistics reported in the Ukrainian statistical yearbook were 
considerably less complete than those published in the yearbooks for the USSR as a whole and for 
most of the other Soviet republics. This evidently reflected a conscious decision to withhold from 
domestic and foreign audiences possible evidence of economic slowdown in Ukraine, relatively lower 
standards of living (compared to other republics), and siphoning of Ukrainian national income off to 
other parts of the Soviet Union. 


Books 


New-Type Socialist Armies 
Larry L. Watts 


It is only recently that Western analysis of non-Soviet Warsaw Pact (NSWP) militaries has come to 
deal with the issue of their behavior during intra-state conflicts. Indeed, three new studies examine 
NSWP military behavior, especially the motives behind it, using the Polish and Czechoslovak 
armies as case histories. Although the authors of these studies argue that the NSWP militaries are 
indoctrinated and politicized “red” entities, it appears that the role and motivational orientation of 
these “communist” armies continue to fall within expected traditional military behavioral patterns. 


Insiders’ Views of the Soviet Army 

Sergei Zamascikov 

Fictionalized stories of life in the Soviet military written by former Soviet servicemen living in the 
West—and recently in the Soviet Union as well—deserve attention. Not only do they include 


information on the structure of Soviet military life and relations within the ranks of the army, but they 
provide a far more realistic portrayal of the Soviet soldier's life than can be found elsewhere. 


rae 


id the 19th All-Union CPSU Conference of June 
28—July 1, 1988, result in the complete accep- 
tance of the perestroyka policy, as has been 
idely asserted? Has Mikhail Gorbachev's position 
eally been strengthened by it? What ought we to think 
bout the balance of forces at the top level of the Soviet 
eadership in light of the conference, the strength of 
Ne opposition to the General Secretary's policy, or the 
position of the still largely mysterious “number two” man 
‘inthe party, Yegor Ligachev? These and similar ques- 
tions have been intensely discussed both before and af- 
sr the party conference by specialists in the West, with 
some indirect participation—and this is the new contri- 
bution of glasnost’ to Kremlinology—by several writers 
inside the Soviet Union. 

Before trying to answer these questions, let us be 
clear about a few basic facts. There has always been a 
Struggle for power inside the Soviet leadership: even at 
the peak of Stalin’s rule (as we now realize more fully) or 
during the “years of stagnation” under Leonid Brezh- 
nev, some maneuvering took place among contenders 
gager to position themselves for greater authority inside 
(Particular system and/or for eventual succession to 
he top leader. But this “fact of life” in a totalitarian sys- 
8m (and in other systems, too, to some degree) is inev- 
tably much more in evidence in a period of reform. 
“Any change provokes resistance, and any resistance 
las “fallout” in the top echelon, if only because it pro- 
ides the main actors with an opportunity for enlarging 
ineir constituencies in their “normal” rivalry. Gorba- 


a 


Michel Tatu is Editorial Writer at Le Monde (Paris), 
where he established the SOVT Data-Bank on the Soviet 
Elite in 1984. He is author of Power in the Kremlin: 
rfom Khrushchev to Kosygin (1969) and of Gorbatchev, 
IURSS va-t-elle changer? (Gorbachev: Will the USSR 
hange?—1987). 


19th Party Conference 


chev's perestroyka is certainly no exception. While most 
members of the Soviet leadership have been careful to 
deny the existence of any split in their ranks, many of 
them, notably the General Secretary, have also empha- 
sized the high degree of opposition to the policy of 
change. In some circumstances—for example, during 
the Yel’tsin affair in late 1987 '—they even admitted that 
heated debate over perestroyka erupted directly in the 
Politburo. The debates at the party conference, though 
muted on this issue, did not change the impression of 
considerable political infighting. 


The Andreyeva Affair 


But before discussing the party conference itself, we 
have to look at an important preliminary event: the An- 
dreyeva affair. The so-called “anti-perestroyka plat- 
form” that was contained in along letter signed by Nina 
Andreyeva (achemistry teacher in Leningrad) and pub- 
lished by Sovetskaya Rossiya on March 13, 1988, and 
its rebuttal in Pravda on April 5, were exhaustively de- 
scribed in the Western press. Actually, this platform 
might have gone unnoticed, or at least it need not have 
raised the excitement that it subsequently did. First, the 
letter was published in Sovetskaya Rossiya, an Official 
newspaper but not as authoritative as Pravda; second, 
there had been several similar neo-Stalinist statements 
made over the past year, most notably at a meeting of 
the secretariat of the RSFSR Writers’ Union in March 
1987,° and a complaint similar to Andreyeva’s, written 
also by a dissatisfied and unknown lady, had appeared 


'For an analysis of the Yel'tsin affair, see Timothy Colton, “Moscow's 
Party Organization,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), January- 
February 1988, pp. 53-54; also Michel Tatu, Gorbatchev, |’'URSS va-t-elle 
changer? (Gorbachev: Will the USSR Change’), Paris, Le Centurion, 1987. 

See Literaturnaya Rossiya (Moscow), Mar. 27, 1987 


19th CPSU Conference 


BCECOIO 


in Pravda in August 1987.° After all, glasnost’ has been 
and continues to be used by opponents of g/asnost’. But 
two new elements transformed the Andreyeva article 
into a more important case. 

First, it was immediately perceived by people familiar 
with the circumstances as a deliberate attempt to “con- 
solidate conservative forces’’* on the eve of the party 
conference, or more bluntly put, as a “trial of strength” 
before that event.2 The moment was indeed a difficult 
one for the reformers. The beginning of riots and agita- 
tion in Armenia and Azerbaijan over the Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh issue in late February had certainly strengthened 
the hand of conservatives inthe party. They could blame 
these events on the g/asnost’ policy and hold the Gen- 


’See Vera Tkachenko in Pravda (Moscow), Aug. 21, 1987. 

4See Fedor Burlatskiy in Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Apr. 20, 1988. 

°A statement by the writer Ales Adamovich during a television debate, 
June 13, 1988. The Andreyeva article, said Adamovich, was not “a simple 
letter like any other,” but an attempt to bring the “forces of evil” back to 
power. 
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At left, General 
Secretary Mikhail 
Gorbachev speaks at 

the June 28, 1988, opening 
session of the 19th All- 
Union Conference of the of 
Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union; above, a 
view of the nearly 5,000 
delegates in attendance. 


—Gammaz-Liaison, and TASS via Sovfoto. 


eral Secretary responsible. “Khrushchev had destabi- 
lized Poland and Hungary with the 20th Party Congress 
in 1956,” the argument ran, “now Gorbachev destabi- | 
lizes the Soviet Union itself.” Furthermore, preparations | 
for the party conference, the election of delegates, etc., | 
had to begin in earnest. The Andreyeva affair effectively | 
delayed these preparations. The elections of the dele- | 
gates, which originally were to take place in “April-May | 
1988,’ in fact took place in May—June, and, on the | 
whole, started only at the end of May. : 

Second, the perception of the Andreyeva article as a 
“trial of strength” derived from the awareness that pow- | 
erful people stood behind Andreyeva, including Polit- 
buro members, in particular, Yegor Ligachev, the num- - 
ber two man in the Secretariat. To be sure, the name of 
Ligachev was never mentioned directly in a Soviet pub- 
lication in this connection: the taboo of “no split, no fac- 


®See the resolution of the June 1987 CC plenum which convoked the 
conference, TASS, June 26, 1987. 


tion” in the Politburo still overrides g/asnost’ in its pre- 
sent form. But the rumors and indications leaked to the 
Western press’ were indirectly confirmed by heavy- 
handed hints in the Soviet media. For example, Yuriy 
| Karyakin asked in the pages of Ogonek who “the main 
alchemist” hiding behind the “poor chemist” of Lenin- 
grad was.® Earlier, Pavel Demidov, a commentator for 
the professional organ Zhurnalist, had reported the ru- 
mor that the Andreyeva article was approved ‘nearly at 
the top level” (thereby hinting at a role for the number 
two man of the party) and that for this reason it was inter- 
preted as a ‘“guideline.’? Without confirming these ru- 
mors, Demidov pointed out that the response to this 
“platform” published in Pravda on April 5, 1988, ‘never 
mentions the name of the author, and this has its signifi- 
cance.” He added that in effect this omission made the 
article into a “manifesto of forces against perestroyka, 
not the creed of an uninformed and erring individual.” 
Giulietto Chiesa, the well-informed L’Unita corre- 
spondent in Moscow, was able to give the best picture 
of the genesis of the Andreyeva article, since he got hold 
of the presumably original letter that she had sent to vari- 
ous Moscow editorial offices earlier, in September 
1987.'° He reported that Andreyeva had also sent the 
same letter to the CPSU Central Committee, “to Yegor 
Ligachev personally,” and that ata meeting with editors, 
Ligachev had praised the text as ‘an example to follow.” 
But only 5 out of 18 pages in the original letter were inthe 
final version (many harsh anti-Semitic statements were 
deleted, although some were retained), which also in- 
cluded many “additions” prepared by a special group 
of Sovetskaya Rossiya’s editorial staff."' 
| The only part of this story that Andreyeva later denied 
iwas that she had sent her “letter” to Ligachev's personal 
jattention.'* But it is clear that its publication, even in 
ithe “small” Sovetskaya Rossiya, was portrayed by party 
‘channels as an example to emulate or, more precisely, a 
“guideline” that was not to be infringed upon or criti- 


7See, for example, Philip Taubman's article in The New York Times, 
reprinted in the /nternational Herald Tribune (Paris), Apr. 21, 1988. 

®Ogonek (Moscow), No. 19, 1988, signed for press May 3, 1988. 

°See Pavel Demidov, Zhurnalist (Moscow), No. 5, 1988, signed for press 
Apr. 25, 1988. 

'°/ "Unita (Rome), May 23, 1988. 

"We do not know what role Valentin Chikin, editor of Sovetskaya 
Rossiya, played, but we can assume that Vladimir Denisov, chief of the 
science and education department on the newspaper staff, was involved, 
since the Andreyeva ‘letter’ wrote about the education of young students in a 
scientific institute. Denisov, as correspondent of Sovetskaya Rossiya in 
Tomsk (and Kemerovo) between 1978 and 1982, had developed a working 
relationship with Ligachey, first secretary of the Tomsk obkom (oblast 
party committee) up to 1983. We cannot exclude the possibility that Denisov 

as the “link” between Sovetskaya Rossiya and Ligachev in this matter, if 
he latter did not receive directly the Andreyeva article, as Chiesa claims. 

See Agence France Presse, June 25, 1988. 
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cized. For example, a meeting of the Cinematogra- 
phers’ Union was held on March 23, ten days after the 
publication of the Andreyeva article, to criticize her 
statement. But the report of Aleksandr Gel’man at this 
session was published by Sovetskaya Kultura only two 
weeks later, on April 9, after Andreyeva had already 
been rebuked in Pravda. This fact confirms that, with a 
few exceptions, a new “Andreyeva line” dominated in 
the media for 24 days at a crucial period during the 
preparations for the party conference. 

Atthe same time, Andreyeva’s “triumph” was limited. 
Although some radical reformers have asserted that 
high party officials “pushed” the Andreyeva text at all 
newspapers in order to have it published everywhere, to 
the extent that | was able to check, no national or repub- 
lic newspaper reprinted the text. (The best-known 
newspaper to reprint it was Neues Deutschland in East 
Berlin.) And various Soviet sources disagree on how 
many regional newspapers (oblast publications are not 
available abroad) published the Andreyeva article be- 
tween March 13 and April 5. Yuriy Afanas’yev, the re- 
formist historian, stated in a polemical article in Pravda 
of July 26, 1988, that “more than 30 obkoms of the party 
have followed the guideline of the Andreyeva article,” 
but a Pravda editorial note qualified his statement by 
saying that “this information could not be confirmed.” 

In his Zhurnalist article mentioned earlier, Demidov 
gives the following account: the Andreyeva article was 
reprinted in Gorkiy by Gorkovskaya Pravda on March 
15; then in Sverdlovsk by Ural’skiy Rabochiy, in Voroshi- 
lovgrad (by Voroshilovskaya Pravda) and in Donetsk 
(Vecherniy Donetsk); finally in Novgorod (Novgorod- 
skaya Pravda) on March 31.'? On the other hand, we 
have been told that Tambovskaya Pravda Criticized the 
Andreyeva article on April 2 (before Pravda’s condem- 
nation) and that Znamya Yunosti, the newspaper of the 
Belorussian Komsomol organization, refused to reprint 
the piece despite a note from TASS recommending the 
article’s publication. '* 


The March 29th “Message” 


Although we do not know the wording of the TASS rec- 
ommendation, we do have the text of another instruction 
sent by the same news agency to all local newspapers 
on March 29, 1988. It reads as follows: ‘Regarding the 
questions of the newspapers about the reprinting of the 
Nina Andreyeva article, we communicate that this ques- 
tion has to be decided in agreement with the local party 


'87hurnalist, No. 5, 1988. 
'4Moscow News, No. 18, May 1, 1988. 
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authorities.” Demidov, who quoted this message, add- 
ed this comment: “The aim was to let it be known that this 
publication did not have the character of a guideline, 
that its reprinting was not approved.” Personally, | 
would support a more neutral interpretation: the An- 
dreyeva piece was not a must, but it was not forbidden 
either; it could be reprinted if the local first secretary 
wished it (and indeed it was published in Novgorod after 
the TASS instruction). Nevertheless, the March 29 com- 
munication was a signal indicating caution, a retreat 
from the more approving line heralded in the preceding 
instruction, whose text is still unknown. 

One may add that two of the most important obkom 
first secretaries involved in the Andreyeva “reprinting” 
were removed from their jobs after this incident, al- 
though in a relatively mild way: Yuriy Khristoradnov, first 
secretary of the Gorkiy obkom since 1974, was elected 
chairman of the Union Soviet of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR on May 24, 1988, and relieved from his job in 
Gorkiy on June 16; Yuriy Petrov, first secretary of the 
Sverdlovsk obkom, was relieved on June 16 and sent to 
Cubaas the new Soviet ambassador on July 15. Nothing 
has happened, so far, to other regional leaders who 
were involved, '° including Ivan Nikulin, the first secre- 
tary in Novgorod, who “violated” the second, cautious 
signal from TASS. 

With this background, one can try to reconstruct par- 
tially the events of that troubled period insofar as the top 
leadership is concerned. On March 14, 1988, one day 
after the publication of the Andreyeva article, Mikhail 
Gorbachev left for an official visit in Yugoslavia, where 
he remained until March 18. The General Secretary was 
weakened by the demonstrations in Armenia (and the 
subsequent pogrom in Sumgait), and his trip was partic- 
ularly low-key. Gorbachev was not accompanied by a 
Politburo member, only by Vadim Medvedev, the Cen- 
tral Committee secretary in charge of socialist coun- 
tries. His close supporter in the Politburo, Aleksandr Ya- 
koviev, had gone to Mongolia at the same time; he came 
back to Moscow on March 19, after a stopover in Irkutsk. 
One can assume that Ligachev and his friends used this 
opportunity to improve the balance of forces in their fa- 
vor, particularly by “promoting” the Andreyeva article. 

Itis quite probable that Gorbachev did not pay much 
attention to this article at first; he may not have even read 
it before leaving for Yugoslavia. But upon his return, he 
was no doubt briefed on the article and its conse- 
quences, and on the role played in this matter by Liga- 
chev. He saw the danger and decided to move, taking 
advantage of Ligachev’s own absence from the capi- 


"Except for Vasiliy Mironov, first secretary of the Donetsk obkom, who 
died on June 11, 1988. 


tal—the ‘‘Second” Secretary was in Vologda for four | 
days, from March 27 to 30. (It is probably no coinci- | 
dence that the second TASS instruction on the An- 
dreyeva article was sent on March 29.) There were ru- 
mors that several Politburo sessions took place both 
during Ligachev’s absence and after his return. Itis said 
that one session approved the full-page editorial direct- — 
ed against Andreyeva that was published by Pravdaon — 
April 5 (this text was supposedly written by Aleksandr | 
Yakovlev), another Politburo meeting is said to have is- 
sued a “warning” to Ligachev and deprived him of an | 
important duty—control of the media and domestic pro- 
paganda—and transferred this responsibility to Yakov- | 
lev.'° Rumors intensified when Ligachev was not seen | 
in public after April 12, but abated when he reappeared, 
at the right-hand side of Gorbachev, at the Lenin day 
commemorations on April 22. 
The Andreyeva case was more than the “creed” of an — 
individual using glasnost’ to express conservative | 
views. It had all the ingredients of high-level political in- 
fighting. In the first phase (approximately to the end of | 
March), Ligachev and the conservative group in the Po- | 
litburo used this and similar writings!’ to redirect the — 
preparation of the national party conference onto a | 
more conservative course and, perhaps, also to boost | 
Ligachev from the number two spot to the level of a 
“number one—minus” of sorts: on several occasions 
while Gorbachev was in Yugoslavia, the name of Liga- 
chev appeared in the press ahead of those of his Polit- 
buro colleagues present in Moscow, a very rare viola- | 
tion of the firm principle that only the general secretary is — 
listed out of alphabetical order. | 
In the second phase, beginning at the end of March, 
Gorbachev moved swiftly to exploit what had been 
clearly a mistake on the part of Ligachev. As he had | 
done a year before in the Mathias Rust affair, the Gener- 
al Secretary demonstrated his ability to react quickly - 
and forcefully (in the earlier case against the military) 
when confronted with a clear and “good” case. The An- 
dreyeva article offered him a good opportunity to take © 
the initiative again at precisely the time when the prepa- | 
rations for the party conference had to get going, and — 
also to reduce the authority of Ligachev, which had | 


'®According to one Soviet editor talking to this writer in November 1987, 
Yakovlev was at that time responsible for propaganda abroad only; domestic 
propaganda was the duty of Ligachev. 

'’One of those cases was an article by Mikhail Malakhov published in 
the April issue of Molodya Gvardiya (and signed to press on March 11, two 
days before the publication of Andreyeva's article). As a party veteran 
from the 1930's, Malakhov suggested that all functionaries who had been 
wrongly arrested during the Great Purge had already been released 
before World War ll, i.e., that all others were guilty. And Malakhov got a further — 
recognition when Pravda published on April 1 an interview with him, 
although on other, nonpolemical topics and together with other veterans. 


been enhanced in the aftermath of the Yel'tsin affair in 
_ November 1987. His actions “cancelled” to some ex- 

tent the advantage of the conservatives, by creating a 

more favorable climate for the reformers and putting the 
| conservatives on the defensive. 

Indeed, the first result of the Andreyeva “collapse” 
| was an orgy of g/asnost’ in the media that compelled 
nearly everybody to support perestroyka and to de- 
nounce various “braking mechanisms.”'® A powerful 
| wave of proposals on all aspects of political life poured 
}forth in newspapers and television programs (the 
boldest proposals being presented by readers letters). 

Some of the proposals made their way into the “Theses” 
| for the conference approved by the Central Committee 
| on May 23 and published on May 27, '? and into the reso- 

lutions of the party conference itself. It is fair to say that 

the conference would have looked quite different had 
| there not been the Andreyeva incident or, rather, the re- 
| action to it. 

But the “victory” was not and could not be complete. 
| Ligachev had been put on the defensive and probably 

stripped of an important function (the control of the do- 
| mestic media), but he was not demoted, and he clearly 
| femained number two in the party. Although he did not 
| repeat in his speech at the party conference that he 

“chairs” the sessions of the party Secretariat, as he had 

told me in an interview in December 1987,°° he con- 
veyed a similar meaning by stating that he is ‘leading 
the current work of the Secretariat, on instruction of the 

Politburo.”*' He remained the leader—as well as the 

spokesman—of the apparatus. He was a key figure in 

the long and protracted process of electing delegates 
| to the party conference, of arranging the conference it- 

self, and of defining the scope and nature of the reform 
| of the political system—the main business of the confer- 
ence. And while the developments in the summer were 
‘clearly a “plus” for Gorbachev and his program, we 
‘must also keep in mind the extensive resistance, the 
‘uncertainties, and the infighting that were apparent at 
every step of the process. 


Why Hold a Party Conference? 


One may well ask why Gorbachev decided to con- 
vene a decisional gathering of such an ambiguous na- 
ture as a party conference. (He first broached the idea at 
the January 1987 plenum, but it was accepted only at 
the June 1987 plenum.) The last such conference was 
convened 47 years earlier (in the spring of 1941, a few 
months before the German invasion), and no clear regu- 
lations concerning its rights and statutes existed. Al- 
though a conference brings together as many dele- 
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gates as a congress (5,000), it officially ranks third 
among party gatherings, not only below the regular con- 
gresses but also below Central Committee plenums, 
which bring together ten times fewer people.** 

Amore recent precedent might have been created by 
the 21st CPSU Congress, which was an “extraordinary” 
or “out of order’ (vneocherednyy) congress convened 
by Nikita Khrushchev in 1959 and the only event of that 
type in Soviet party history. 1n 1959, Khrushchev wanted 
to change the Central Committee in line with his 1957 
victory over the “anti-party group,” by purging it of pro- 
Malenkov and pro-Molotov elements. In 1987—88, Gor- 
bachev similarly wanted to have a Central Committee 
more attuned to perestroyka than the one elected in 
March 1986, without having to wait for the next con- 
gress, the 28th, scheduled for 1991. Five years seems a 
long time when “radical reform” or “revolution” is un- 
folding. Several Soviet officials, speaking privately in 
the first part of 1987, clearly indicated that the Central 
Committee had to be renewed as soon as possible. In 
his report at the June 1987 plenum, Gorbachev himself 
mentioned “changes in the composition of the central 
bodies of the party” as having been among the tasks of 
past conferences.°? 

But the attempt to alter the Central Committee failed in 
both cases. In 1959, the apparatus wanted to limit, with 
the approval of Mikhail Suslov, the personal power of 
Khrushchev. Suslov himself announced the ‘good 
news’ to the 21st CPSU Congress that since it was an 
“extraordinary” congress, there was no need to elect a 
new Central Committee.*4 In 1987, the resolution of the 
June plenum convening the party conference did notlist 
changes inthe leadership among the items on the agen- 
da. Tobe sure, the resolutions adopted at the end of the 
19th conference, on July 1, 1988, reiterated the 1939 
regulation about allowing conferences to rejuvenate the 
composition of the Central Committee partially—up to 
20 percent of the total membership. But this was to ap- 


'8See, for example, the appeal published in Pravda, Apr. 19, 1988, by a 
number of writers and artists, where we find the signatures of highly 
conservative figures such as Yuriy Bondarev, Viktor Karpov, Nikolay 
Gribachev, and Sergey Mikhalkov, alongside the perestroykists Mikhail 
Shatrov, Yuriy Baklanov, Andrey Voznesenskiy, and others. 

'°The Theses, as adopted by the CC plenum on May 23, were published 
in Pravda, May 27, 1988. 

2° e Monde (Paris), Dec. 4, 1987. 

*'Pravda, July 1, 1988. 

®2See the article of Vasiliy Bondar, a party historian, in Sovetskaya 
Rossiya, Mar. 27, 1987. Bondar describes the last party regulations governing 
a conference, adopted at the 18th CPSU Congress in 1939. 

*3See Partiynaya Zhizn' (Moscow), No. 13, July 1987. 

*4\ronically, Suslov was himself one of the very few beneficiaries of an 
out-of-congress election: he was elected full CC member at the 1941 party 
conference, without having previously served as a candidate member—in 
violation of the rules adopted two years earlier. 
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ply next time, not at the 19th conference. 

The confirmation for nearly three more years, up to 
March 1991, of the 1986 pre-glasnost’ Central Commit- 
tee was not only an anomaly politically, but a severe dis- 
appointment for Gorbachev and the reformers.®° But as 
one of the old Central Committee members told me: 
“This is in line with perestroyka: the new leaders will 
have to show their capacities before being elected to 
the Central Committee, and they will have this opportu- 
nity by taking part in the plenums without the right to 
vote.” This may be true, but the same probation period 
was not exacted from the old members, who were most- 
ly appointed under Brezhnev, and who are now sup- 
posed to know best how to denounce the “stagnation 
years’ —and promote perestroyka. 


The May Compromise 


The decisions of the June 1987 plenum were con- 
firmed and reinforced by a plenum in May 1988, devot- 
ed to preparations for the conference. Certainly the 
post-Andreyeva climate helped Gorbachev to include 
inthe Theses adopted at that plenum ideas more radical 
than would have been possible a year earlier. While the 
conference itself was to go further than the Theses in 
many respects (notably by creating a carefully tailored 
post of President of the Supreme Soviet for Gorbachev, 
by limiting office-holders to two consecutive five-year 
terms, by ordaining that there be more candidates than 
seats in most elections, etc.), in some other areas, the 
Theses were more “liberal” than the final resolutions, es- 
pecially where freedom of assembly and the right to 
form informal groups were concerned. Atthe same time, 
it was also agreed that although the conference would 
vote “recommendations” and put out ideas, their imple- 
mentation would be left to other meetings and bodies. 


“According to a computation made with the SOVT data base, there 
were already in May 1988 more than 40 ‘dead souls” among the 306 full 
members of the CC: people who had been dismissed from their principal 
post after 1986 and would not have been entitled to a seat if there had beena 
new election. Approximately the same number of new leaders had been 
appointed in the meantime to a CC-rank post, but held no CE seat. If we add 
the new republican leaders appointed in the last few weeks before the 
party conference (notably the first secretary in Estonia, who is not even an 
alternate CC member), there were more than 50 such anomalies. Let us 
add that already in 1986, several of Brezhnev's officials previously pensioned 
off had been—surprisingly—reelected to the CC, such as Nikolay 
Tikhonov, head of the USSR government up to 1985; Boris Ponomarev, the CC 
secretary in charge of the International Department; and Nikolay 
Baybakov, chairman of Gosplan for more than 25 years. Altogether, nearly 
two-thirds of the present CC full members (65 percent) are holdovers from 
the 1981 CC, either as full members or as candidates. More than half are 
60 years old or more, while members under 50 years of age account for 
only 6.5 percent of the membership. 


For example, party statutes could be changed only at 
the next regular party congress. The May plenum also 
decided on the duration of the conference itself: it was to 
run no more than four days and close on July 1. 

In other words, the apparatus and its main organ, the 
Central Committee, was to keep control of the event. The 
apparatus also played a decisive role in the process of 
selecting and electing the delegates to the conference. | 
To be sure, several other influences were also at work. 
After all, local and regional party bosses did not need © 
special instructions from the top—al! they had to do was 
to follow the long tradition of designating delegates to | 
party congresses and deputies to various soviets. Inthe 
party Secretariat itself, while Ligachev was one influ- | 
ence, Gorbachev and his probable associate Georgjly | 
Razumovskiy in the Organizational Party Work Depart- 
ment were another. In addition, public opinion was a | 
new factor playing a role in various Moscow institutes, 
where reformist intellectuals were put forward to op- | 
pose the delegates selected by the apparatus. But | 
these alternative candidates nevertheless needed an | 
intervention on the part of the top leadership to prevail, 
and this was not forthcoming in all cases.?° A decision 
from above was probably also necessary to exclude 
from the delegate list those officials who were routinely | 
appointed by local authorities, but who met with the dis: 
approval of the population, as happened in Sakhalin | 
and in Yaroslav!’.2’ Although this popular phenomenon 
represented something quite new in Soviet practice, — 
it did not change the basic fact that approximately | 
90 percent of the delegates were “good” regular appa- | 
ratchiks, much closer to Ligachev's view of perestroyka — 
than to the radical approach of a Yel’tsin, a Yakovlev 
(whether Yegor, the editor of Moscow News, or Alek- 
sandr, the Politburo member), and in many respects, 
Gorbachev himself. 

A closer look at the debates during the conference | 
over some key issues will show where the main obsta- 
cles to political reforms lie, and also how Gorbachev | 
had to maneuver to place himself ina “centrist” position 
and, in fact, make important concessions to the conser- | 
vative party apparatus in the process. | 


61m Moscow, for which we have the best account, the gorkom (city party 
committee) first secretary, Lev Zaykov, listed 12 radical ‘perestroykists” 
whose candidacy had been heavily debated: only four of them appeared 
on the final list. However, in addition, several others were elected on direct 
instruction from the top (the historian Yuriy Afanas’yev), or elected 
elsewhere—e.g., Ogonek editor Vitaliy Korotich in Kherson (Ukraine), and | 
even Boris Yel'tsin in Karelia. See Moskovskaya Pravda, June 4, 1988. 

"The case of F. |. Loshchenkov, who was first secretary of the Yaroslav!’ 
obkom for more than 25 years and is still a minister in the USSR government, is | 
especially interesting, since he is a close associate of Ligachev. He was 
nevertheless excluded from the list of the Yaroslav!’ SeenLcS after being duly © 1 
elected. Pravda, June 17, 1988. 


iy ' 
Actor Mikhail Ul’'yanov addresses the 19th Party Confer- 
ence in a speech punctuated by pointed exchanges 


with General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. 


—Novosti via Gamma-Liaison. 


The Role of the Media 


~ An immediate and major bone of contention was the 


role of the media. Revelations and criticisms inthe press 


| about the past and/or the present were certainly what 


upset the average apparatchik the most, just as the 


“excesses” of glasnost’ in the Czechoslovak newspa- 
| pers during the Prague Spring became the single most 


important factor that ultimately brought the Soviet tanks 


| into Prague in August 1968. The basic theme of the ma- 


jority of speeches at the party conference sounded very 
familiar: glasnost’ is good, but its “excesses” are bad; 
journalists behave in an “irresponsible” way when they 
paint too many things in black, when they use “leader” 
and “bureaucrat” interchangeably, when they arouse 
public opinion against “decisions of regularly elected 
party committees,” etc. In other words, the mediais free 
only solong as whatit reveals suits the party andits lead- 
ers. This attitude, bolstered by 60 years of Stalin-Brezh- 
nev tradition, remains very difficult to overcome. Some 
speakers, more actively opposed to glasnost’, went fur- 
ther: they denounced the “attempt” by some “forces” to 
get control over the media, to ‘settle accounts” with 
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good communists and establish the domination of one 
“clan.” Those who came to the defense of the media 
against these accusations were a tiny minority—there 
were a few journalists who took the floor, like the chief 
editors of Pravda and /zvestiya, in addition to some intel- 
lectuals like Georgly Arbatov. 

But where did Gorbachev stand in this debate? The 
following exchange between the General Secretary and 
Mikhail Ul’'yanov, a famous actor, is illuminating. A con- 
sistent advocate of g/lasnost’, Ul’'yanov had criticized 
earlier interventions seeking to ‘put the screws on the 
press’ and had proposed that editors be elected to their 
positions by party congresses and conferences instead 
of being appointed by the apparatus. (A similar propos- 
al was not incorporated into the final resolutions.) But 
when Ul'yanov observed that the regional press was 
less dedicated to glasnost’ than the national (Moscow) 
newspapers, he was interrupted by Gorbachev: 


Gorbachev: On the one hand, the local press is moving 
more slowly in the direction of perestroyka. But on the oth- 
er, it has avoided some of the wild stuff [//khiye] that the 
central press has served us sometimes. A person can be 
insulted in our newspapers and magazines. Is this permis- 
sible in a socialist society? 

Ul’'yanov: Are you really in favor of a situation where no 
mistake is made and noharm done to anybody, i.e., are you 
in favor of reducing the role of the press, or do you support, 
as | understood you, an elevation of the role of the press, 
even if there are mistakes? 

Gorbachev: ‘‘We should not give up the press, this na- 
tional forum, to the domination of one group after another. 
Earlier, there was one group, now we have another. Here is 
the problem, and that is what we have to see [long ap- 
plause].°° 


In other words, Ul’yanov had to realize that the Gener- 
al Secretary did not distinguish between the ‘stagnation 
writers” of the Brezhnev Years, who had suppressed 
truth and openness for decades, and the “reformist” 
writers of today, without whom, it may be said, the policy 
of perestroyka—already ineffective in the area of the 
economy—would be altogether nonexistent. 

Did Gorbachev really mean what he said? It is possi- 
ble to doubtit. Itis clear, forexample, that if such contro- 
versial editors as Vitaliy Korotich (Ogonek) or Yegor Ya- 
kovlev (Voscow News), both of whom were conference 
delegates, kept their job even at the peak of Ligachev’s 
power in the winter of 1987-88, this was due to the pro- 
tection of Gorbachev himself, together with that of Alek- 


sandr Yakovlev and other reformist leaders. But this 


*8!bid., June 30, 1988. 
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statement of the General Secretary's (reiterated in his | body.°' But here, Gorbachev probably had no choice: : 
report and other statements) was an important conces- | to push personally for a purge would have made his po- — 
sion to the conservatives and a warning to the editors— | sition much more precarious than it already was. He — 
they had to work at their own risk and could be eventual- | could not conceal his complicity with those speakers — 
ly sacrificed. who called for a purge. Postnikov was a close friend 
from Gorbachev's native Stavropol’ territory, V. |. Mel’- 
nikov, first secretary of the Komi obkom, who asked © 
No Purge From Above publicly for the resignation of two Politburo members — 
(Mikhail Solomentsev and Andrey Gromyko) and two — 
Asimilar concession could be observed onthe equal- | Central Committee members (Viktor Afanas’yev and 
ly hot issue of the behavior of “anti-perestroyka” forces. | Georgiy Arbatov), had apparently “cleared” his speech 
As mentioned earlier, the “May compromise” had con- | withthe General Secretary.°* In any case, his “doctrine” — 
firmed that there would be no changes in the Central | as Gorbachev had formulated it made it mandatory for 
Committee and the leadership. This decision was rein- | speakers like Postnikov and Mel’nikov to express their _ 
forced during the conference itself by the abandonment | views: “the people” had to speak in favor of this purge 
of the procedure of certification (attestatsiya), which re- | on which Gorbachev could not or was unwilling to de- 
quired party functionaries to undergo an examination of | cide by himself. 
their competence.”? But Gorbachev decided to make a 
virtue of this necessity, and to formulate this “‘no purge” eS, : 
situation into a doctrine of his own. Again, the General hierVel tsin-Ligachev Duel 
Secretary engaged in a significant exchange with a | 
speaker, this time with Viktor Postnikov, the director of a The same ambiguities and problems are evident in | 
farm in Stavropol’ territory: the statements of Boris Yel’tsin and Ligachev on the final 
day of the conference, and inthe stand between the two | 
Postnikov: Mikhail Sergeyevich! Perestroyka is arevolu- | that Gorbachev took. Yel'tsin probably did a disservice 
tion. You have said that we are going to do it quietly, with | to Gorbachev in October 1987 by moving too early—by _ 
humane methods. But since it is a revolution, we won't get | exposing the right problem (the stand of Ligachev on | 
anywhere with these means. We know you: you are hu- | perestroyka) at the wrong time. Nevertheless, he has | 
mane by nature; you want to educate the bureaucrats with | performed a useful role for the General Secretary by 
humane methods. In fact, they ought to be stripped of their | functioning as a sort of lightning rod on several occa- | 
functions. sions. Too radical to be “in line” for an important job, he - 
Gorbachev: Viktor Ivanovich, you portray Mikhail Ser- | isanideal scapegoat. Not only canhe be blamed for be- - 
geyevich as asimpleton [prostak]. | think that ifthe Central | ing “leftist,” but he has to be heard out as a stand-in for | 
Committee again starts to purge bureaucrats, we won't get | “the people,” inthe same way as the Postnikovs, Mel’ni- - 
anywhere. We have tried already to do many things from | kovs, and Ul’'yanovs have to be heard. That is why Gor- 
the top; it does not help. Today we try, through the reform, | bachev wanted him to speak at the conference, and in- 
through the media, to put all of society into motion. And | sisted that Yel’tsin present his demand for rehabilitation. . 
then the bureaucrat will not know where to go. The earth will | Actually, given what had been said in the media over the 
burn his feet. It is not a question of being fair or | pastfewmonths and at the conference itself, there is no | 
pleasing everybody. valid ground for maintaining the typically Stalinist judg- | 
Postnikov: You have made me change my mind.°° 


“ ‘ “The attestatsiya procedure was included in the Theses approved in 
In fact, there was little in the argument of the General May, and again in Gorbachev's report to the conference, but was heavily 


Secretary to change one’s mind. Totry tomake arevolu- | criticized by many delegates. The resolutions did not mention it. 

tion, to break the power of the apparatus, but to refuse to tribe July 1, “ah wi we heel hich 
5 : aa, oO be sure, privileges of the nomenklatura were strongly attacked by 

change this apparatus from the top, .€., tO keep it In some delegates, but defended—or, more precisely, denied or minimized—by 

power, Is not convincing. It is as though one wanted to | many others. Ligachey, for example, pointed out that the party 

make the French Revolution by and through the French | @pparatchik ranks 26th on the scale of wages in the Soviet Union. All these 

" : : ; defenders missed the fact that in a state-organized market with scarce 

aristocracy (even if the king had been more reformist products, privileges are hardly contingent on salaries. 

than Louis XVI was). And the conference itself could not **Moscow television on June 30 showed how Mel’nikov said in reply toa | 

yet beseenasa “Nig ht of August 4, "since the party aris- | question by Gorbachev as to who those "stagnation leaders” specifically were | 

F : who had to go: “Both of us know who they are: Solomentsev . .. ." In the 
tocracy only envisaged a change in the rules of the Pravda account (July 1, 1988), the first part of Mel'nikov's sentence was 
game, not the abolition ofits privileges asthe mainruling | deleted—only the names were mentioned. 


| ment rendered in October 1987 about Yel’tsin’s “‘politi- 


Cally erroneous position.” This also explains why Gor- 


bachev criticized him only for tactical mistakes and not 
for the basic points of his program, despite its radical 
character.*? In fact, Gorbachev was careful to endorse 


neither Yel’tsin’s position nor that of his main opponent, 


Yegor Ligachev. Indeed, one significant element of 


| Gorbachev's final speech was that he did not deem it 


suitable to say a single word of praise about the man 
who was kept in the number two position. 

Let us turn now to the speech of Ligachev, which 
gives us many clues on his position—and that of the 


$31 et us just mention Yel'tsin's point that the two-term limitation should 
start from the last elections, not from the next one, and also its coupling with an 
age limit of 65 years, effective immediately, for Politburo members. In June 
1988, this would have meant the retirement of Gromyko, Ligachev, 
Solomentsev, Viktor Chebrikov, Shcherbytskyi, and Zaykov, precisely the 
most conservative members. Yel'tsin was also the most articulate, as earlier, in 
denouncing the privileges of the nomenklatura, and he asked that the 
finances of the party be subject to complete control. See Pravda, July 2, 1988. 


Boris Yel'tsin addresses the 19th Party Conference. 
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powerful forces behind him—at this crucial juncture. 
Several elements should be pointed out here. Although 
Ligachev's position on the reexamination of the past did 
not differ from the ones he had taken in the preceding 
year, It was adapted to the new situation. It was obvious 
that Stalin had to be “thrown to the wolves’’—his crimes 
condemned—and Ligachev did just that by revealing 
that members of his own family had been shot or arrest- 
ed under Stalin (let us note in passing that Andreyeva 
said the same thing about her family in her famous arti- 
cle). But at the same time, he paid ritual homage to the 
“heroic work’ of the people in the 1930's accomplished 
in spite of the personality cult. In Ligachev’s view, it is 
wrong to assert that a whole generation of Soviet people 
“has been fed only with lies and demagogy,’ or had 
been “exploited.” 

The debate over the the Stalinist era is not only of 
historical interest; the assessment of the Stalin era 
determines the assessment of what kind of reforms are 
necessary today. It raises important questions, such as 


—Tass from Sovfoto. 


| 


: 
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those raised by Yuriy Afanas’yev, the radical historian, 
in Pravda on July 26, 1988: Were Stalin’s crimes only 
“deformations” of a basically sound system, or did they 
deform both the regime and society? Can the existing 
society be called “socialist”? Afanas'yev answered 
“No” and was criticized for this answer in an editorial 
note. To be sure, Pravda (and Ligachev) base their ar- 
gumenton what Gorbachev had said in his November 2, 
1987, address on the 7Oth anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion—namely, that there was “no other way” to build so- 
cialism than that chosen by Stalin. But the view on histo- 
ry, which reflected an early compromise among the 
leadership, has changed drastically since that time. 
Moreover, this argument did not address Afanas’yev’s 
contention that half-truths about Stalinism mean half- 
measures in terms of reform, that there cannot be a “‘re- 
volution” if the past is presented as not that bad after all, 
if “socialism” has already been built, and if it possesses 
SO many advantages. 

Ligachev underlined his own position by giving his 
“full and total support” to two speeches delivered ear- 
lier, by the writers Yuriy Bondarev and Borys Oleynyk. 
While the latter was moderate, Bondarev propounded 
extremely conservative views. Not only did he develop 
the theme that “everything is being lost, all the good old 
values are being destroyed,” but he went so far as to 
voice approval for those who hand in their party cards in 
order not to be in the same ranks with opportunists and 
traitors.°* Bondarev likened the present leadership 
course to that of an airplane pilot “who has taken off, but 
does not know where he is going to land.” In other 
words, Gorbachev cannot be sure that he is going to 
find his way to a “socialist” airport. 

Ligachev used a similar metaphor when he explained 
his view of perestroyka: “We must solve energetically, 
with innovation, the problems that arise, but we must do 
so carefully, taking into account the consequences. To- 
gether with decisiveness, we need a cautious approach 
[osmotritel’nost’]. As folk wisdom has it: before entering 
a place, know the way out.”’ Needless to say, Ligachev 
disagreed with Yel'tsin on “the strategy of perestroyka,” 
not just on tactical elements, as Gorbachev had, in his 
speech. 

Ligachev went beyond the standard criticism of the 
media made at the conference; he was the only one to 
suggest, however obliquely, that “the CC and the edito- 
rial boards of the newspapers and magazines will draw 
the necessary conclusions about the perfectly correct 
and principled interventions of the delegates on this 
matter.” The formulation “conclusions to be drawn” has 


“Ibid., June 30, 1988. 
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—UPI/Bettmann Newsphotos. | 


always meant a change of course, and quite often has | 
entailed “organizational measures” in order to “rein- | 


force the leadership” of a given publication, that is, the 
ousting of some editors. What will happen in this con- | 
nection remains to be seen, but this ominous sugges- 


tion reinforced Gorbachev's warning about a “clan” try- | 


ing to replace another clan in the leadership of the} 
media. Ligachev’s main criticism of the media was that it 
promoted the idea of “increasing resistance” to pere- 
stroyka, that it had “compiled lists” of persons sup- | 
posedly opposed to Gorbachev and his policy. Accord- | 
ing to Ligachev, this was nonsense: “We have no frac- | 
tions, no reformers or conservatives, but many would 


like there to be such.” This was much more than a ritual | 


demonstration of loyalty to Gorbachev; it was a clear 
message to him and other reformers: the necessary | 
changes will have to be made with everybody in the par- 
ty (except some corrupt elements), in other words, with 
the apparatus as it is now, not without it or against it, as” 
Yel'tsin and other radicals would like. It follows that any 
attempt to denounce “conservative forces,” even by 


Party Secretary Yegor Ligachev addresses the final | 


means of such episodes as the Andreyeva affair (signifi- 
| cantly, Ligachev did not allude to it in his speech, which 
may be an indirect confirmation that he was involved in 
| it), constitutes an impermissible attempt to destabilize 
the party and “split the leadership.’°° 
Ligachev also sketched an interesting picture of the 
situation within the leadership. In his view, the right peo- 
ple were those who formed the “hard core” of the lead- 
ership in March 1985, those who had insisted on having 
Gorbachev as general secretary after Konstantin Cher- 
nenko’s death. Ligachev described those events as fol- 
lows: 


We have to tell the full truth: we were living in alarming 
[trevozhnyye] days. | found myself at the center of 
these events, so | can have an opinion. Radically 
different decisions could have been made, there was a 
real danger. | can say that it is thanks to the firm 
position taken by Politburo members Chebrikov, Solo- 
mentsev, Gromyko, and by an important group of 
|obkom first secretaries that the March plenum made 
the only correct decision. Then the April [1985] ple- 
num looked reality in the face, unveiled the mistakes, 
and decided on the strategy of acceleration and re- 
newal. Here is the basis for my interpretation of the 
present period and of that time; here is, in my view, the 
dialectical unity of renewal and continuity.°° 


Ligachev’s remarks prompt several observations. 
This is the first time that we learn about such a specific 
role for Ligachev at the time of the succession. Ligachev 
had no seat on the Politburo, being neither a member 
‘Nor a candidate; he was only a CC secretary, and the 
‘most junior one at that (he had been elected in Decem- 
ber 1983). But he was in charge of the important Organi- 
zational Party Work Department. We can assume that in 
this capacity, Ligachev could mobilize what he calls 
lan “important group” of regional first secretaries with 
whom he was in touch to support Gorbachev and op- 
pose Gorbachev rivals being then mentioned in the 
‘press—e.g., Viktor Grishin and/or Grigoriy Romanov. 
| Also interesting is Ligachev’s selectivity in naming 
Politburo members. Chebrikov was in March 1985 a 
Candidate member only (he was elected full member, 
itogether with Ligachev, at the next plenum, in April 


*5We have here an interesting comparison with Yel'tsin's arguments 
jabout destabilization. While Ligachev wants to proceed step by step, with the 
apparatus keeping its full authority, Yel'tsin thinks that this apparatus “is 
not restructuring” and that the main objective in this situation is to keep the 
}confidence of the population by settling “one or two problems in the next 
two to three years.” Otherwise, he says, “‘the faith [of the people] may be 
shaken at any time. .. .” 
Pravda, July 1, 1988. 
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1985), so that he had no right to vote. He was, however, 
strongly rumored to be the man who, as chairman of the 
KGB, threatened to pull out his files on Grishin and his 
Moscow “mafia,” and possibly alsoon Romanov and his 
“excesses” in Leningrad. But there were full Politburo 
members other than Gromyko and Solomentsev?’ who 
should have been mentioned but were “forgotten” by 
Ligachev. While the omission of Brezhnev's old ap- 
pointees excluded from the Politburo after Gorbachev 
became general secretary (Dinmukhamed Kunayev, 
Grishin, Romanov, Nikolay Tikhonov, and Geydar 
Aliyev) is understandable, two of the ten March 1985 
members still have the same positions today: Volody- 
myr Shcherbytskyi and Vitaliy Vorotnikov. We know that 
the first, the long-time head of the party in Ukraine, was 
visiting the United States at the time of Chernenko’s 
death and was probably less directly involved in the 
struggle for the succession. But the omission of Vorot- 
nikov, a Moscow-based member and still head of the 
government of the Russian republic, is more surprising, 
especially since he seems to share the conservative 
views of Ligachev. Nevertheless, Vorotnikov was the 
object of an unpleasant allusion by the Number Two 
to corruption in Krasnodar.°° Also unexpected is the 
absence of positive references to the 1985 Politburo 
candidate members, other than Chebrikov, who still are 
in high positions: Eduard Shevardnadze (who certainly 
supported the election of his friend Gorbachev), Petr 
Demichev, and Vladimir Dolgikh. 

But Ligachev's most important point was to send a 
more general message to Gorbachev by way of these 
reminiscences: the right type of leadership for today Is 
roughly the same as in March 1985; it must include Che- 
brikov, Solomentsev, Gromyko, and Ligachev himself, 


°7As we have seen, the speaker Mel’nikov had named Gromyko and 
Solomentsev (together with Pravda editor Afanas'yev and Arbatov) as 
examples of Brezhnev-era holdovers who should be removed from their 
jobs. Ligachev may have used this opportunity to “rehabilitate” some of those 
persons; it was Gromyko and Solomentsev who were selected to chair the 
two next sessions of the conference, and later a vaguely identified delegate, 
Mamayev, sent a written message to defend Gromyko (but not 
Solomentsev) which was read aloud. 

38In his speech at the party conference, Ligachev revealed that he, with 
the support of Gorbachev, had started to clean corruption “particularly in 
Uzbekistan and in the Krasnodar territory, a year or a year and a half 
before the April [1985] plenum,” i.e., at a time “when other persons formed the 
leadership of the country, when the situation was very dangerous for those 
who handled that kind of matter: you could find yourself at any time, and in the 
best case, ambassador to a distant land.” This is not very flattering to 
Chernenko or to Andropov, who was general secretary “one year and a 
half” before the April plenum, but even less pleasant for Vorotnikov, who 
was first secretary in Krasnodar for one year, up to the summer of 1983. 
Vorotnikov was presented at the time as the right leader, appointed by 
Andropov, to replace a highly corrupt Brezhnev crony. But according to 
Ligachev, the cleaning up in the area started at the earliest at the end of 
1983, i.e., after Vorotnikov's incumbency there. 
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all of whom happen to form the hard core of the present 
conservative majority in the Politburo. They are also 
Yuriy Andropov’s appointees for the most part, and their 
basic position immediately after Brezhnev's death and 
to this day can be summarized as follows: Yes, it was 
necessary to get the country out of the “stagnation” 
years, to clean up the corruption, and to put people 
back to work; yes, an “acceleration” had to take place, 
and “perestroyka”’ in place of this earlier slogan was 
fine. But the leadership had to be particularly careful 
and prudent about g/asnost’, history, a market econo- 
my, and the like, in order not to destabilize the system, 
and to be sure that the “plane” would “land” in what was 
still a “socialist” Country. This position explained their 
reservations about the ideas of the radical reformers 
and of Gorbachev himself. 


Where Were You Then? 


But there were even more ominous warnings ad- 
dressed to the General Secretary in Ligachev's speech. 
The reference to the 1985 situation was to remind Gor- 
bachev who had made him “king.” But it also was a 
question asking ‘Where were you then?” To be sure, 
Ligachev had praise for the Gorbachev of today, and 
even for the pre-1985 Gorbachev, but not for the Gorba- 
chev before 1983, i.e., in the late Brezhnev years. It was 
clear where Ligachev had been in Brezhnev's days. At 
that time, he explained, he was a quasi-exile in Siberia, 
in a place (Tomsk) where “you hardly can be more in 
exile,” but where he did his best to solve the problems of 
the area (and, incidentally, did much better than Yel’- 
tsin, who resorted to rationing food in Sverdlovsk). 

Ligachev did not say anything about Gorbachev, but 
everybody knows that the future general secretary 
made a brilliant career in this period, at the peak of the 
“stagnation years,” as amember of the Brezhnev lead- 
ership: party secretary in 1978, candidate Politburo 
member in 1979, and full member in 1980. Who could do 
better? It is not being too Machiavellian to assume that 
Ligachev and his friends want to set limits to Gorba- 
chev’s de-Brezhnevization campaign by reminding him 
of his past, in the same way that some anti-Khrushchev 
forces inthe 1960's were hinting at the purges in Ukraine 
to compromise Khrushchev and prevent him from going 
too far with his own reforms. It was considered useful to 
remind Gorbachev that, after all, he was also vulnera- 
ble, while others, like Ligachev, were much better able 
to withstand accusations about the past. 

Altogether, the performance of Ligachev at the con- 
ference was impressive. It was carefully tailored to meet 
the main preoccupations of the apparatus, and for this 


reason was greatly applauded. (Nevertheless, as many 
observers have noted, his opponent Yel’tsin was much | 
more popular in the streets.) Not only did Ligachev mini- | 
mize the issue of nomenklatura privileges; he also re- | 
flected the views of the average apparatchik by saying | 
nothing on the subject that was most controversial for - 
him: the accretion of functions for the first secretaries of | 
the regional party committees through concurrent nomi- | 
nation to the post of chairman of the regional soviets. 
This idea, first formulated in Gorbachev's report (but | 
not in the Theses), met with considerable criticism from | 
many speakers at the conference, including from re- 
formers like Leonid Abalkin and Yel’tsin, who said that | 
he “did not understand” the proposal. As a result, Gor- 
bachev had to take the floor again, on the third day of the 
meeting, in order to defend his proposal at some length. | 
One could have expected Ligachev to move decisively | 
in support of the General Secretary, but he did not. Evi- | 
dently, the Number Two wanted to distance himselffrom | 
a principle which was not in line with the separation of 
functions between the party and the state, which ex-| 
posed the apparatchiks to the sanction of a popular vote | 
outside of party channels, and which violated a comfort- 
able precept of the old system: “the man who decides is 
not responsible, the one whois responsible does not de- | 
cide.”’°? Eventually, the proposal was included in the fi-_ 
nal resolutions, but Gorbachev had to concede that the | 
combining of functions will stand only “as a general. 
rule,” in other words, there would be exceptions. It re-| 
mains to be seen how this rule will be implemented. It} 
is possible that it will find itself on the list of “hare-. 
brained schemes” blamed on the General Secretary in 
the course of some “de-Gorbachevization,” as had) 
happened with some of Khrushchev’s ideas in the early, 
1960's. | 
This is not to say that the events in the first half of 1988, | 
including the conference itself, were not favorable for’ 
the General Secretary: clearly, Gorbachev used his vast} 
power to initiate bold proposals, to push around the con-| 
servative majority of the Politburo, and to make some: 
significant advances for perestroyka. He pushed de-| 
Stalinization to the point of a generalized attack on the. 
“command-administrative system” inherited from Stalin 
and Brezhnev; he consolidated glasnost’; he outlined a) 
political calendar that will dominate the entire coming. 
year and that ought as well to consolidate his position as} 
number one. At the same time, these events represen 
only a step in a long and protracted struggle on a road’ 
that remains highly dangerous because of numerous’ 
impediments, some of them self-imposed, that could) 
block the way ahead. | 
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3°See, for example, the arguments of |.D. Laptev, Pravda, July 1, 1988. 


As in 1956—57 


The first and major impediment at this juncture de- 
rives from the delicate balance of power that has been 
struck in the party and its leadership. The situation in this 
respect can be compared to that of 1956-57, the period 
between the 20th CPSU Congress of February 1956 and 
the “anti-party crisis” of June 1957, when Khrushchev 
pushed the conservative Politburo into promoting his 
initiatives, and thereby achieved highly significant re- 
sults, but simultaneously brought on the collapse of the 
collective leadership. Clearly, Gorbachev wants to fore- 
stall a similar situation. As one Soviet observer told me: 
“The too neat victory of 1957 engendered the plot of 
1964, and that is what we have to avoid.” 

But the counterargument is that the “centrist” ap- 
proach chosen by Gorbachev could lead to half-re- 
forms and half-results, at a time when the high expecta- 
tions aroused in the population call for something more. 
Resistance and opposition of all kinds still remain and 
explain the already existing disappointment with eco- 
nomic reform; which may indeed be sabotaged by 
some elements in the regime willing to create popular 
dissent. To be sure, the campaign against corruption 
Can be used to sweep away many holdovers from the 
Brezhnev era. But there is now a tendency, even among 
uncorrupted elements, to prevent investigations from 
going too far so as not to destabilize the political 
system.*° 

In any case, although the uproar created by the media 
‘and the debates at the party conference are certainly 
‘unprecedented and promising, it should not obscure 
the fact of the “survival” of the party apparatus, includ- 
‘ing its silent majority, whose reasoning can be assumed 
to go this way: To be sure, we are being pushed 
‘around, but we know how to weather a storm. Now that 
ithe conference is over, it is up to us to show that we are 
still the authority. Regarding the media, we have not 
been deprived of the right to appoint the editors and fire 
them as the need arises. As far as the deputies of the 
revitalized soviets are concerned, we will still have a 
large influence on their selection and on their activities 


4°As the prosecutors in the “Uzbek mafia affair” explained in Ogonek 

(No. 26, 1988), the huge network of corruption developed by Sharaf Rashidov 

in Uzbekistan had ramifications not only in Uzbekistan, but in Moscow 

also. But they had to “negotiate” a full year before obtaining the right to arrest 
| Brezhnev's son-in-law Yuriy Churbanov, first deputy minister of internal 

affairs, in January 1987. The prosecutors imply that there are many more 

corrupt officials to be unmasked in Moscow now, but that some “honest 
}people” want to close the case for political reasons. Yel'tsin in his speech 

Named Solomentsev in this connection: as the head of the Party Control 

Commission, the latter must approve any arrest of important functionaries, and 

seems to play the role of a brake in this matter. 
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through party channels. The fact that the “correct” 
decision may be reached by 75 percent of the vote, and 
not by 99 percent as earlier, is regrettable, but not deci- 
sive. The same reasoning applies to Gorbachev him- 
self: He may be president of the Supreme Soviet, but 
we will see what kind of power he will have.*' And even 
that will not be a full guarantee against a repetition of the 
1964 coup against Khrushchev; at the time, the 500 or 
somembers of the plenum got together in one day to rat- 
ify his expulsion. lf necessary, we can do the same with 
the 2,300 deputies of the ‘Congress of Soviets,’ and 
have at least 70 percent vote with us. 

This does not mean that such a scenario is a probabil- 
ity (the leadership will do its best to avoid it in view of the 
certain disappointment it would create abroad and the 
serious frustrations it would foster at home); but it is well 
to remember that it should not be entirely ruled out. Even 
if Gorbachev prevails and progresses in his policy of re- 
form, he will have to remove some other restrictions that 
are still embodied in his political scheme. Nobody in the 
Soviet Union, not even Yel’tsin (who made this point in 
his speech), is prepared at this moment to accept a 
multi-party system or to abandon the dominant role of 
the CPSU. Anditis possible to achieve alarge degree of 
democratization, if not democracy itself, with the pre- 
sent one-party system. 

But this would necessitate the creation of various 
“movements” and associations outside of the party and 
also the abandonment of the so-called ‘democratic 
centralism” principle, which prohibits the formation of 
different “groupings” inside the party. On the first point, 
the warm reference in Gorbachev's report to a “pere- 
stroykamovement,’ whichis supposed to ally party and 
nonparty members in support of the present policy, was 
met with criticism by the apparatchiks and considerably 
watered down in the final resolutions. On the second 
point, Gorbachev himself is a prisoner of the Lenin heri- 
tage: it is the Father of the Bolshevik Revolution himself 
who established democratic centralism in 1921. While 
anything can be said about Stalin now, nothing or very 
little can yet be said about Lenin, though it will be clearly 
necessary at some point to criticize the man who dis- 
banded the only assembly ever elected in Russia, who 
suppressed all other parties, and who banned all non- 
communist newspapers. 


“Although Gorbachev described in detail in his report to the 
conference the vast powers of the new president (nominating the prime 
minister, chairing the Defense Council, etc.), nothing was said about these 
prerogatives in the final resolutions. Given the precedent of an existing 
chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet with his largely 
ceremonial functions, the temptation will be strong to reduce the power of the 
new president in order to maintain the privileges of the Politburo and of the 
party Secretariat. 
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True, Gorbachev said in his report that “democratic 
centralism” should be modified today by decentraliza- 
tion, and it is also clear that the freer debate in the party 
has led to the emergence of “trends,” if not factions. But 
the test case in this matter is the rehabilitation of Yel'tsin, 
and it has not happened yet. Moreover, while Gorba- 
chev himself has not used in the past year or two the 
word “monolithic,” several speakers at the conference 
praised this sacred cow of the Stalinist heritage. 


Where Is the Army? 


Finally, letus ask about what seems to be the ‘missing 
link” in the present struggle: the attitude of the armed 
forces and/or the secret police. During periods of impor- 
tant struggle for power ina communist country, the mili- 
tary has taken aclear position, or at least its top leaders 
have. Let us only mention Marshal Georgiy Zhukov’s 
role in the fight against Beria in 1953 and then against 
the anti-party group in 1957, as well as the decisive sup- 
port of Lin Biao in China for the mobilization of the Red 
Guards at the start of the Cultural Revolution. In Mos- 
cow, there is now more than a struggle for power, there 
is a battle between various ideas and various forces 
over socialism’s future, over anew “revolution.” But we 
do not see clearly where the army stands in this battle. 

After the disappearance or dismissal of the prominent 
spokesmen for the military of the Breznhnev-Chernenko 
period (Marshals Dmitriy Ustinov, Nikolay Ogarkov, and 
Sergey Sokolov, among others), the political role of the 
military became much less visible, probably to the satis- 
faction of the entire “hard core” of the 1985 leadership 
(Ligachev himself does not seem to have any strong 
leanings toward the military). The new military com- 
manders—Generals Dmitriy Yazov and Aleksey Lizi- 
chev, Marshal Sergey Akhromeyev—seem to be in line 
with perestroyka as well as with ‘‘new thinking” in the 
area of foreign policy and disarmament. But their sup- 
port is low-key and somewhat subdued. A clear state- 
ment in favor of g/asnost’ and political reform by one of 
the principal new military leaders at the party confer- 
ence might have been expected—as a useful boost for 
the policy of the General Secretary and as a warning to 
his foes. Instead, there was only a short and orthodox 


421m addition to Commander B. Gromov, one other representative of the 
military to speak at the conference may have been the delegate who sent a 
note to the presidium to “rehabilitate” Andrey Gromyko after the attacks by 
Mel’nikov. The name of this delegate, Mamayev, was given without any 
precision, but SOVT data shows an Aleksey M. Mamayev, with the rank of 
major-general, as being head of a department in the Voluntary Society for the 
Promotion of the Army, Aviation, and Navy (DOSAAF). See Kommunist 
Vooruzhennykh Sil (Moscow), No. 4, 1988. 


speech by General B. Gromov, commander of Soviet: 
forces in Afghanistan, who limited himself to defending 
the “internationalist duty” of the Soviet troops there.** 

Tobe sure, the military does support, as it did already 
in the early 1960's, the denunciation of Stalin's crimes, 
particularly the killing of 40,000 Soviet officers in 1937 
and 1938. The army newspaper Krasnaya Zvezda has | 
published valuable testimonies about this period, as’ 
well as many new details on the role of the Red Army in 
the arrest of Beria in 1953. General Dmitriy Volkogonoy, - 
the chief military historian, has published the most com- | 
prehensive portrait so far of Stalin (including his involve- 
ment in nonmilitary affairs), and no doubt the military is. 
even more interested than other institutions in a ‘res- 
tructuring” of the economy that would better the perfor-_ 
mance of Soviet industry and technology. 

But political reform and g/asnost’ are another matter. | 
They may be perceived by the military as destabilizing, 
especially when it comes to ethnic relations among So-| 
viet nationalities, an area where the Red Army has_ 
played and is playing an increasingly integrative role. 

The same reservations are likely to be felt even more? 
inthe ranks of the KGB. Indeed, KGB Chairman Chebri- | 


sf 


Lt. Gen. B. Gromov, commander of Soviet troops 
in Afghanistan, signs an autograph during the 
19th Party Conference, which he addressed. 


—Novosti from via Sovfoto. . 


kov has clearly aligned himself with the conservative 
wing of the leadership, as was shown by the vocal trib- 
ute he received from Ligachev at the party conference 
and by his own highly orthodox statements on dissent, 
imperialist “diversion,” and the like.*9 The KGB's partic- 
ipation in the glasnost’ campaign has been modest. 
Since the firing of a KGB official in Voroshilovgrad at the 
end of 1986 made headlines, the secret police has hard- 
ly been mentioned in the media, except for some non- 
controversial factual reports in the weekly Argumenty / 
Fakty. Strangely enough, no role has been attributed to 
the KGB in the investigations of the various Uzbek and 
Moscow “mafias’” (all of them have been handled by the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs or by the Procurator General's 
office), even though in Andropov's time, all important 
affairs of this kind were invariably considered to be 
in the KGB’s domain. 


Two Logics 


Let me conclude by saying that there is no definitive 
answer at this point to the question of whether Gorba- 
|chev and his reformist policy will Survive. In fact, while it 
jwill be easy to say that he has failed if, for example, he 
has to leave power, it will be much more difficult to as- 
certain that he has succeeded, given that he will have to 
overcome chronic difficulties as well as new ones cer- 
tain to arise in the process of reform. We have already 
witnessed the nationalist agitation, and many other 
problems are likely to appear in the course of economic 
reform as prices, social inequalities, and popular unrest 
all increase. | 
| More generally speaking, two logics are at work. If we 
\judge according to internal logic, the logic of the system 
as itis “structured” now, the prospects for Success are 
dim: most long-time observers of the system can only 
iconclude on the basis of past experience and their “in- 
inermost convictions” that the present g/asnost’ orgy is 
yprovisional, that sooner or later the screws will be tight- 
jened and the situation brought back to “order.” It is 
|worth noting that this reasoning is very often encoun- 
jtered in Eastern Europe, where rulers and and dissi- 
jdents alike know all too well what the Soviet system is. 


| *Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Sept. 11, 1987, and Pravda, Sept. 2, 1988. 
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But there is also another logic, the logic of history and 
general common sense. This logic strongly suggests 
that the Soviet-type communist system is coming to an 
end, that democracy Is progressing nearly everywhere 
in the world at this juncture, and not only because man- 
kind needs freedom. The so-called “formal” or ‘“bour- 
geois’” freedoms, derided for decades by communist 
propagandists, are now increasingly perceived as a 
necessary precondition for economic development and 
social progress in the modern age. The changes of re- 
gimes in South Korea, Taiwan, Burma, and so forth, 
have all been precipitated by this perception. 

We can conclude, in line with this logic, that “Gorba- 
chevism” is one approach to removing the insuperable 
obstacles to modernity in the Soviet Union and that it will 
eventually succeed. Even if it fails now, sooner or later 
another Gorbachev will come up with a reform program 
that will, broadly speaking, go in the same directions— 
toward arehabilitation of the private sector in the econo- 
my and much greater freedom in information, culture, 
and political life. But this may be true only in the long run. 

In the short run, the present Gorbachev will have 
to choose between a “neutralization” of his reformist 
policy, i.e, a dilution of his radical ideas through the 
“braking” power of the apparatus, and more steps for- 
ward on the reformist road, which will increase instabil- 
ity. The first option does not seem very likely, given Gor- 
bachev’s energy and consistency, his stubbornness in 
returning to the same ideas after a time, after the main 
resistance to them has been overcome. If he goes on, 
the political crisis already growing behind the scenes 
since approximately the beginning of 1987 will erupt in 
new, more chaotic developments. Sooner or later, there 
will be a showdown between Gorbachev and Ligachev 
and between their respective factions. This could come 
during preparations for the next party congress, which 
might well be convened earlier than 1991. 

It may be that the maintenance of the present delicate 
balance of power between reformers and conserva- 
tives, the difficult coexistence between proponents of a 
“radical” revolution and the “half-Brezhnevite” hard 
core of the 1985 leadership, was the only possible 
course of action in 1988. But this situation cannot be 
other than unstable and provisory. And the victory of 
real reform is not yet guaranteed. 


Politics and History 


under Gorbachev 


Thomas Sherlock 


he use of Soviet history as a tool of reform has 

emerged over the past two years as an essential 

element of Mikhail Gorbachev's political strate- 
gy.' At first unwilling to address divisive historical is- 
sues, particularly those of the Stalin years, the General 
Secretary has come to countenance and even encour- 
age wide-ranging de-Stalinization and a search for re- 
formist predecessors and precedents in early Soviet 
history. Although the phenomenon still has an instru- 
mental cast to it, political leaders, writers, social scien- 
tists, and other commentators have reopened anumber 
of pages of Soviet history and subjected them to amore 
objective reading. There is considerable hesitancy in 
some circles, however, to advance a process that ulti- 
mately runs the risk of placing in question the legitimacy 
of the October Revolution and rule by the communist 
party. 

Gorbachev's own initial caution was evidenced in the 
new party program approved at the 27th CPSU Con- 
gress in early 1986, which devoted only part of a single 
line to criticism of the Stalin period.* When asked, in an 
interview with L'Humanité on February 4, 1986 (shortly 
before the congress), whether ‘various circles in the 
West” were correct in doubting that the “vestiges of Sta- 
linism” had been overcome in the Soviet Union, Gorba- 
chev replied that Stalinism” was a concept invented by 
the opponents of socialism to discredit the Soviet Union 


—_—_—_—_———————————————— 


Thomas Sherlock is a Ph.D. candidate in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Columbia University (New 
York) and a Junior Fellow of the W. Averell Harriman In- 
Stitute for the Advanced Study of the Soviet Union. Part 
of the section on the rehabilitation of Trotsky was pub- 
lished over the Sovset’ computer network, Center for 
Strategic and International Studies (Washington, DC). 


and socialism as a whole. The USSR, he asserted, had’ 
already applied the lessons learned at the 20th Party 
Congress (where Khrushchev launched his de-Stalin- 
ization campaign).? 

Yet, already, prominent voices were being raised re- 
jecting a cautious approach to the past. In September 
1985, the historian Yuriy Afanas’yev, then head of the. 
history section of the party’s theoretical journal, Kom-. 
munist, published an article entitled ‘The Past and Our-. 
selves.” He said that an inadequate understanding of. 
history was “extremely dangerous,” and argued that 
only by rejecting attempts to idealize and manipulate: 
the past could Soviet society understand the present 
and come to grips with its problems.* Another such 
voice was that of poet Yevgeniy Yevtushenko. Atthe De- 
cember 1985 congress of the Soviet writers’ union, he: 
condemned the “blank spots” in Soviet history and its. 
periodic rewriting and observed that only “fearlessness. 


'On the topic of history and politics under Gorbachev, see Stephen 
Wheatcroft, “Unleashing the Energy of History, Mentioning. the 
Unmentionable, and Reconstructing Soviet Historical Awareness: 
Moscow 1987," Australian Slavonic and East European Studies (Parkville, 
Victoria), Vol. 1, No. 1, 1987, pp. 85-132; R. W. Davies “Soviet History in 
the Gorbachev Revolution: The First Phase,” The Socialist Register 1988, 
London, Merlin Press, 1988, pp. 37-78; and Mark von Hagen, “History and 
Politics Under Gorbachev: The Struggle for Professional Autonomy,” Harriman | 
Institute Forum (New York), forthcoming. 

The sentence read: “Displaying Bolshevik principledness and self- 
criticism, relying on the masses’ support, the party performed a large amount 
of work to eliminate the consequences of the personality cult and 
deviations from Lenin's norms of party and state leadership and to rectify 
errors of a subjectivist and voluntarist nature." From the “CPSU Program 
New Edition Adopted by the 27th CPSU Congress,” as printed in Pravda 
(Moscow), Mar. 7, 1986, and translated in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), 
Mar. 10, 1986, p. O/2. 

°Reproduced in M. Gorbachev, Izbrannyye rechi i stat'i (Selected 
Speeches and Articles), Vol. 3, Moscow, Politizdat, 1987, pp. 162-63. 

“Kommunist (Moscow), No. 14, September 1985, pp. 107-09, 112-13. 


in the face of the past’ would offer solutions to the 
problems of today.° 

Toward the middle of 1986, as Gorbachev came to 
perceive the need for broad social and political reform in 
the Soviet Union, he apparently began to perceive the 
utility of a broad re-examination of Soviet history. This 
shift was suggested by the July 1986 call in Pravda for 
publication of a new party history, one that would deal 
openly with “negative phenomena’ of the past, includ- 
ing those of the Stalin years.® 

One can discern three intertwined political calcula- 
tions that may account for Gorbachev's willingness to 
allow a re-opening of the Soviet past and a revived de- 
Stalinization campaign. The first was recognition that, 
as Afanas’yev argued, the socio-economic and political 
dysfunctions of Soviet society are in part due to the loss, 
through excessive controls over the arts and the social 
sciences, of a collective ability to evaluate the health 
and coherence of the Soviet system. In effect, Gorba- 
chev gradually came to realize that innovation and ad- 
aptation to changing circumstances required the exis- 
tence of what Hugh Heclo calls “men collectively 
wondering what to do.""” 

A second factor was the perceived need to under- 
mine bureaucratic, as well as popular, resistance to 
reform. Gorbachev's program originally sought to re- 
invigorate the economy through a new “discipline” 
Campaign, moderate decentralization of administrative 
functions, and the introduction of technological innova- 
tion. Yet, even these relatively modest measures were 
resisted by important segments of the party and state 
“administrative class,” which out of personal interest as 
well as ideological conviction, were committed to the 
maintenance of the hierarchically-organized economic 
mechanism that had survived relatively intact from the 
Stalin period.® 


°The New York Times, Dec. 19, 1985. According to this account, 
Yevtushenko's more intemperate remarks were censored from the 
published version of his speech. 

°Pravda, July 8, 1986. Already in January, the party newspaper had 
published a favorable review of a Yevtushenko poem, FUKU!, which 
condemned history's cruel rulers, who shed ‘seas of blood” in pursuit of 
their goals (ibid., Jan. 12, 1986—the poem had appeared in Novyy Mir 
[Moscow], No. 9, September 1985). 

7Hugh Heclo, Modern Social Politics in Britain and Sweden, New Haven, 
CT, Yale University Press, 1974, p. 305, cited in Timothy Colton, “Gorbachev 
and the Politics of System Renewal,” in Seweryn Bialer and Michael 
Mandelbaum, Eds., Gorbachev's Russia and American Foreign Policy, 
Boulder, CO, Westview, 1988, p. 156. The émigré historian Alexandr 
Nekrich describes the loss of Soviet collective memory and its replacement 
with “artificial memory” in his memoir, Otreshis’ ot strakha (Renounce 
Fear), London, Overseas Publications Interchange, 1979, pp. 293-94. For 
Gorbachev's views on the importance of “understanding our history” in 
order to solve current problems, see his speeches of January 8th and 
February 18, 1988, in Pravda, Jan. 15 and Feb. 19, 1988. 
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Moscow economist Gavriil Popov illustrated by his- 
torical analogy the threat to reform posed by recalcitrant 
bureaucrats. He quoted Lenin’s explanation of the fail- 
ure of the Great Reforms of the 1960's, which, according 
to Lenin, “gave birth to [the revolution of] 1905." He con- 
cluded with Lenin's observation that “reforms enacted 
by feudal landowners can be only feudal in nature.’’? In 
other words, to introduce effective reforms, one must 
neutralize supporters of the old system. In keeping with 
that logic, Gorbachev has unleashed a new de-Stalin- 
ization Campaign designed to review the past, to dele- 
gitimize the cultural and ideological supports of the 
Stalinist “command economy” and of its political de- 
fenders, and thereby to pave the way for the introduction 
of “new thinking.” This campaign recalls J. H. Plumb’s 
observation that “warring authorities” often produce 
“warring pasts.’'° 

The third factor, closely related to the reformers’ un- 
willingness to base the success of their program entirely 
on the state and party bureaucracies, was the decision 
to appeal to the creative and technical intelligentsia as 
an alternative base of social support. The binding ele- 
ment of this alliance—the removal of many of the exist- 
ing bureaucratic restrictions on freedom of speech and 
association—has permitted the intelligentsia, particu- 
larly the liberal creative intellectuals, to launch a broad 
attack on the Stalin era."' 

The alliance with the intelligentsia has doubtless ex- 
tended the de-Stalinization campaign beyond limits 
Originally envisaged by Gorbachev. Although the liberal 
intellectuals are Gorbachev's most fervent supporters, 
they are also intent on pursuing their own agenda. Their 
assault on Stalinism is due in part to the fact that the intel- 
ligentsia, as Gorbachev himself has acknowledged, 
“suffered enormous, at times irretrievable, losses be- 
cause of the violations of socialist legality and the 
repressions of the 1930’s.”'* The intellectuals also 


®This opposition was stressed by Anatoliy Butenko in an interview with 
Moskovskaya Pravda (Moscow), May 7, 1987. 

°Gavriil Popov, “The Facade and Intrigues of the ‘Great’ Reform,” in 
EKO (Novosibirsk), No. 1, 1987, pp. 172, 174-75. 

A year later, the reformer Fedor Burlatskiy offered similar advice in a 
more explicit fashion, Burlatskiy argued that to allow the apparatus a 
predominant role in the conceptualization of a reform program would 
inevitably lead to dilution and enervation. Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), 
Feb. 24, 1988. 

'0J.H. Plumb, The Death of the Past, London, Macmillan, 1969, p. 40. 

On the issue of archaic norms and institutions dating from the Stalin 
period, see Gail Lapidus, “State and Society: Toward the Emergence of Civil 
Society in Russia,” in Seweryn Bialer, Ed., Politics, Society, and Nationality 
Inside Gorbachev's Russia, Boulder, CO, Westview, forthcoming. 

"For Gorbachev's comments on the easing of censorship, see M. 
Gorbachev, Perestroika: New Thinking for Our Country and the World 
(hereafter, Perestroika), New York, Harper and Row, 1987, p. 81. 

"Ibid. 
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view themselves as the moral conscience of their soci- 
ety, as did their 19th-century counterparts. '? Finally, 
they perceive the need to sustain the liberal spirit of 
“restructuring” by destroying the political and cultural 
conditions that support bureaucratic controls over intel- 
lectual inquiry. 

The re-opening of the past was set in motion by the 
extensive personnel changes carried out during Gorba- 
chev's first two years in office. These changes logically 
began in the supervisory organs of the party Central 
Committee's (CC) Secretariat. In the summer of 1985, 
Aleksandr Yakovlev, who is now considered second 
only to Gorbachev in terms of shaping the reform pro- 
gram, was returned to his old post as head of the CC 
Propaganda Department (he was acting head in 1973 
before his “exile” as ambassador to Canada). At the 
27th CPSU Congress in February 1986, he was elected 
Central Committee secretary for propaganda and agita- 
tion, and at the CC plenum in January 1987, he was pro- 
moted to candidate member of the Politburo. At this 
time, Yakovlev added to his list of duties the supervision 
of the CC Science and Educational Institutions Depart- 
ment. '4 (The relatively late departure of Yakovlev’s pre- 
decessor in the Secretariat, Mikhail Zimyanin, accounts 
in large part for the slow pace of “restructuring” in the 
social sciences—more on which below.) At the end of 
the June 1987 plenum, Yakovlev was elected a full 
member of the Politburo. 

There was considerable turnover in the CC depart- 
ments under Yakoviev's control, which supervise ideol- 
ogy, Culture, the mass media, and scientific and educa- 
tional establishments. Virtually all of the changes 
involved the replacement of the old guard of followers of 
the late Mikhail Suslov with younger, better-educated, 
and (presumably) less dogmatic officials. Similar 
changes were made in government posts relating to 
culture, the media, and publishing, and several editors 
were replaced at the journals and newspapers of the 
Central Committee. New editors were also installed at 
the Soviet literary journals in 1986. The respected writ- 


'SThis point is also made by Sheila Fitzpatrick in “Sources of Change in 
Soviet History: State, Society, and the Entrepreneurial Tradition,” in Bialer and 
Mandelbaum, op. cit., p. 55. 

The Leningrad writer Daniil Granin stresses the “civic responsibility” of 
the intelligentsia and the need for a “great cleansing” of Soviet society. See 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Feb. 12, 1986. See also, A. Volodin, ‘On the 
Traditions of Our Country's Intelligentsia,” Pravda, Mar. 10, 1987. 

"On Yakovlev's rise, see Jerry Hough, “Gorbachev Consolidating 
Power,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1987, p. 34. 
'8Drawn from A Biographical Dictionary of 100 Leading Soviet Officials, 
3rd ed., Munich, Radio Liberty Research, March 1986. Also, Radio Free 

Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 136/87, 
Apr. 10, 1987; ibid., RL 256/87, July 9, 1987; and Nancy P, Condee and 
Vladimir Padunov, ‘Reforming Soviet Culture, Retrieving Soviet History,” 
The Nation (New York), June 13, 1987. 
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Author Grigoriy Baklanov, editor of Znamya magazine. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


ers Grigoriy Baklanov and Sergey Zalygin were ap- 
pointed to head Znamya and Novyy Mir respectively. Vi- 
taliy Korotich took charge at the illustrated weekly 
Ogonek in April 1986, and Yegor Yakovlev became edi-. 
tor of Moscow News in August of the same year.'° 

In June 1986, Gorbachev directed the renewed CC 
apparatus to: 


adopt a new Style of working with the intelligentsia. It is 
time to stop ordering it about, since this is harmful ana 
inadmissible. The intelligentsia has wholeheartedly wel- 
comed the program for the democratic renewal of soci- 
ety.'® 


"€Gorbachev, Perestroika, p. 81. The remarkable change in the 
leadership's approach to the intelligentsia is illustrated by the changing 
historical treatment of Andrey Zhdanov, ‘cultural tsar’ under Stalin and the 
béte noire of the creative intelligentsia. On February 24, 1986, Pravda praised 
Zhdanov for allowing “no deviations from the party's general line and no 
compromise with ideology hostile to the Soviet people. .. ." By 1987, the 
party's relationship with the intelligentsia was described in terms of 
partnership, and the party's theoretical journal lashed out at Zhdanov for his 
“crude interference in creative activity” and appealed to the intellectuals 

to “join us for united work in a new war, in new conditions, on the basis of 
mutual trust... . . ” Kommunist, No. 15, October 1987, pp. 7, 9. 


Renewal in the political establishment under Gorba- 
chev encouraged revolt “from below.” At the Fifth Con- 
gress of the Union of Cinematographers in May 1986, 
ithe leadership of the union board was unexpectedly vot- 
jed out and replaced by younger, more liberal artists. A 
similar revolt against the conservatives and bureaucrat- 
lic controls took place at the 15th Congress of the All- 
/Russian Theater Society in October of the same year. 
‘The society was disbanded and the gathering was 
transformed into the First Congress of a new Union of 
Theater Workers of the RSFSR. Reformers in the writers’ 
union, however, were considerably less successful in 
\pressing their demands for a change in leadership. '’ 
_ As a whole, renovation in the media and cultural 
jspheres during Gorbachev's first two years was dra- 
imatic. As a consequence of changes in key personnel, 
jan increasing number of anti-Stalinist works, particu- 
larly literary works, began to appear. 


ominant Themes 


Three broad, overlapping themes have emerged in 
ithe Gorbachev-era works of Soviet writers, economists, 
and historians examining the Stalin period: (1) the crimi- 
nal nature of Stalin; (2) the perversion of Leninist social- 
ism by Stalinism; and (3) the continuing damage inflict- 
ed by Stalinism on Soviet society. 

Inthe first case, examination of Stalin as a political fig- 

ure has placed particular emphasis on political terror. 
Anatoliy Rybakov’s Deti Arbata (Children of the Arbat) 
highlights Stalin’s role in engineering the December 
1934 assassination of Leningrad party leader Sergey 
HKirov, as a prelude to nation-wide terror. Regarding Sta- 
ilin’s ruthlessness, one of Rybakov’s characters recalls 
Stalin's words in Tsaritsyn in 1918, “ ‘Death resolves all 
problems. There is no longer aman or a problem’, and 
iconcludes that ‘Stalin proved to be right.”'8 In his No- 
vember 2, 1987, speech, Gorbachev openly referred to 
Stalin's “crimes.”'? 

The second theme, Stalinism’s perversion of Leninist 
socialism, is understandably volatile. Under Gorba- 
chev, the issue of collectivization and the fate of the 
peasantry under Stalin has received particular atten- 
ion, inpart because Soviet agriculture remains the most 
intractable of the economic problems inherited from the 
jstalin era. 
| To be sure, this is not the first upsurge in the post-Sta- 
Jin USSR of critical examinations of collectivization and 
ural life. For a time after the 20th CPSU Congress in 

956, it was permissible to illuminate the “mistakes and 
=xcesses” of collectivization and the distortion of the 
‘Leninist principle of voluntarism” that was manifest in 
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the drive to create the collective farms (ko/khozy). 

Such negative assessments of the history of collectiv- 
ization even survived Khrushchev's removal from office 
in 1964.°° In the Brezhnev years, the works of the “vil- 
lage prose” school continued to examine in both subtle 
and explicit ways the damaging effects of collectiviza- 
tion. For example, works such as Mikhail Alekseyev's 
fictionalized autobiography Drachuny (The Pugnacious 
Ones) offered frank, if brief, descriptions of usually ta- 
boo topics, such as the famine of 1932—33.°' Publicists 
and novelists were occasionally able to voice the het- 
erodox view that collectivization was resisted by most 
peasants.** 

A few historical monographs also provided a relative- 
ly open examination of party rural policy during and after 
the establishment of the ko/khoz system. Perhaps the 
most valuable of these was the second edition of Yu. 
Arutyunyan’s Sovetskoye krest’yanstvo v gody Velikoy 
Otechestvennoy Voyny (The Soviet Peasantry in the 
Years of the Great Fatherland War), published in 
1970.°° Basing his account on previously closed archi- 
val material, Arutyunyan described how, during World 
War Il, the regime utilized compulsory state procure- 
ments at extremely low prices to obtain farm output “vir- 
tually for nothing.” Payments in cash and kind to the 
peasantry were ‘totally inadequate for subsistence.” 
Peasants were eventually driven, Arutunyan reports, to 
subvert the procurement quotas and to expand their pri- 
vate plots illegally, at the expense of state holdings. 

These examples remained, however, exceptions. 
Furthermore, a Central Committee resolution of July 23, 
1982, stated that it would henceforth be impermissible 
to publish works whose depiction of Soviet history in 
general and of collectivization in particular departed 
“from the living truth.’*4 


'7Condee and Padunoy, loc. cit.; and John B. Dunlop, ‘Soviet Cultural 
Politics,” Problems of Communism, November-December 1987, pp. 34—56. 
'8As published in Druzhba Narodov (Moscow) No. 6, 1987, pp. 80-81. 

The fictional and nonfictional portrayals of Stalin’s brutality and 
criminality are voluminous. One of the most dramatic is the article by historian 
Vasiliy Polikarpov containing excerpts of letters written to Stalin by the Old 
Bolshevik Fedor Raskol'nikov in 1938 and 1939, when the latter was in Paris. 
Stalin's list of crimes and victims are described as “endless”; the dictator 
is termed a “traitor” to socialism who forced his followers to “wade .. . through 
pools of blood. . . .” Ogonek (Moscow), No. 26, June 1987. 

'SFrom the text, as published in Mikhail Gorbachev, October and 
Perestroika: The Revolution Continues (hereafter, October and Perestroika), 
Moscow, Novosti, 1987, p. 26. 

20See Nancy Whittier Heer, Politics and History in the Soviet Union, 
Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1971, Ch. 8. 

“'Moscow, Molodaya Gvardiya, 1982. 

22See for example, O. Volkov in Nash Sovremennik (Moscow), No. 11, 
1978, p. 186. 

?3Moskva, Nauka. The first edition was published in 1963. 

4Spravochnik partiynogo rabotnika (The Party Worker's Handbook), 
23rd ed., Moscow, Politizdat, 1983, pp. 456-59, as cited in Davies, 
loc. cit., p. 39. 
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Turning to the Gorbachev period, the first notable ex- 
ample of the re-examination of the fate of the peasantry 
was the December 1985 speech by Yevtushenko cited 
above. Referring to the years of building socialism, the 
poet stated that“... contrary to Lenin's legacy, the 
precious agricultural wisdom of many peasants, unde- 
servedly branded as kulaks, was crushed under foot.”*° 


251'0c. cit! 
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At top, a photo released by the 
Soviet Union in 1978 shows Russian 
peasants joining a collective farm 

in 1930; at bottom, a photostat of the 
headline of the March 2, 1930, Pravda 
article “Dizziness with Success,” in 
which Stalin admitted to excesses in 
the collectivization Campaign. 


—TASS from Sovfoto, 
and the Hoover Institution Library. 


The central difference between the Khrushchev and 
Gorbachev periods in terms of re-examining collectiv- 
ization and, indeed, the entire Stalin period is the scope; 
and degree of criticism. Under Gorbachev, prominent 
politicans, academics, and writers—in a wide variety of 
forums—have offered a comprehensive critique that of- 
ten explicitly rejects the political, economic, and ideo- 
logical rationale of Soviet rural policy in the late 1920's 
and early 1930's. While in power, Khrushchev had con- 


tinued to defend strongly the agricultural and industrial 
policies of that epoch, offering little information on the 
human toll of the “revolution from above.” Only late in life 
would he admit that the ‘Stalin brand of collectivization 
brought... . nothing but misery and brutality.”° 

By contrast, Abel Aganbegyan, Gorbachev's chief 
economic adviser, has graphically described the “mis- 
ery and brutality” of rural life under Stalin, stating that 
\collective farm workers lacked the basic rights of citi- 
zens, while payments in kind by the state for agricultural 
iproduction often failed to “ensure the reproduction of 
inuman power.”’ Gorbachev himself has severely criti- 
cized the methods used in the collectivization, acknowl- 
edging that force, not persuasion, was the primary 
means used to implement the program.°° 

Although the General Secretary reverts to the con- 
ventional justification of collectivization as a necessary 
response to a threatening international environment, 
others, particularly reformist economists, have rejected 
this standard explanation. Indeed, although Soviet his- 
toriography has traditionally implied a continuity in the 
“building of socialism” from Lenin's New Economic Poli- 
ey (NEP) through forced collectivization,*? the current 
materials attack the initiation of collectivization in 1929 
as a clear turning point in Soviet history—a point at 
which the Leninist NEP was overthrown and Stalinist 
“bureaucratic socialism” took root. For example, Niko- 
lay Shmelev argues that collectivization was not a re- 
sponse to the rise of fascism, but rather the result of 
irrational pricing policies in 1927, which forced the 
peasants to reduce production. The decline in output, 
Shmelev states, led to the decision by the governmentto 
resort to “state grain acquisition through force.”°° 
| Shmelev has also provided figures on the human and 
economic toll of collectivization. In a lecture at a re- 
search institute attached to the party Central Commit- 
tee, he stated that collectivization had created a “mon- 
strous machine” that brutalized and impoverished the 
Soviet countryside, leading to a 40 percent drop in agri- 
| ultural production. According to Shmelev, five million 
families were branded as kulaks and deported—a fig- 
ure exceeding the highest estimates appearing in the 
West.°' Other Soviet social scientists, too, have exam- 


| *6Khruschev Remembers, tr. and ed. by Strobe Talbott, Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1970, p. 74. 
®7Abel Aganbegyan, The Economic Challenge of Perestroika, 
Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1988, pp. 50-53 (pagination from 
galleys). 
?8Gorbachev, October and Perestroika, pp. 24-25. 
For the “standard” view of the NEP under Brezhnev, see Yu. Polyakov, 
. P. Dmitrenko, and N. V. Shcherban, Novaya ekonomicheskaya 
Dolitika: Razrabotka i osushchestvleniye (The New Economic Policy: Its 
laboration and Implementation), Moscow, Politizdat, 1982. 
$0"'Advances and Debts," Novyy Mir, No. 6, 1987, p. 144. 
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ined the human toll of collectivization, particularly the 
starvation of millions of deportees and villagers.°* 

The academician and influential agricultural special- 
ist Viadimir Tikhonov has openly questioned the class 
justification for collectivization and the drive to elimi- 
nate the kulaks in the countryside. Although it was wide- 
ly acknowledged prior to Gorbachev that Stalin’s blows 
against the kulaks often fell on the middle peasant, 
Tikhonov goes further, to argue that very few kulaks re- 
mained after the village-led expropriations of 1917-18, 
and that “millions” who were “de-kulakized” during col- 
lectivization were in fact simply peasants who produced 
somewhat more than their neighbors. As for the then- 
prevailing assumption that only highly concentrated 
production units can produce “positive results,” Ti- 
khonov observed, “the world of economics does not 
work like this.’’9 

Mikhail Sholokhov's well-known novel about collec- 
tivization, Virgin Soil Upturned, has now come under 
Criticism for offering the coercive, semi-literate party 
activists Davydov and Nagulnov as role models while 
condemning peasants who were willing to “work day 
and night” in order to improve their economic condi- 
tions.°* But perhaps the most damning indictment of 
collectivization is found in the recently published novel 
Muzhiki i baby (Muzhiks and Womenfolk) by Boris Mo- 
zhayev. The peasants in this account are united in vio- 
lent resistance to collectivization, and only the worst 
elements of the village and the local party secretary 
support the state’s policy.°° 

Other writers have led the way in rejecting Stalin as 


3'Shmelev's lecture was summarized in The Christian Science Monitor 
(Boston), June 16, 1987. In addition, see G. Shmelev (also an economist), “Do 
Not Dare to Command,” in Oktyabr’ (Moscow), No. 2, 1988, pp. 3-25. 

Moshe Lewin concludes that at least 2 million families were deported, 
while Robert Conquest speculates that the number may have reached 
3 million households. See Lewin, Russian Peasants and Soviet Power. A 
Study of Collectivization, New York, Norton, 1975, pp. 507-08; and Conquest, 
Harvest of Sorrow: Soviet Collectivization and the Terror Famine, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1986, p. 126. 

%2The famine in the countryside is examined by sociologist Vladimir 
Shubkin in Znamya (Moscow), No. 4, 1987, p. 183, and by the historian Yegor 
Bestuzhev-Lada in Nedelya (Moscow), No. 15, Apr. 11-17, 1988. 
Economist Yevgeniy Ambartsumov suggests that forced collectivization 
resulted in 10 million deaths (Moscow News, No. 25, June 26—July 3, 

1988). 

33/ jteraturnaya Gazeta, Apr. 8, 1987. Tikhonov's argument has since 
been taken up in print by others. See, for example, G. Shmeley, loc. cit.; Vasiliy 
Selyunin, “Sources,” in Novyy Mir, No. 5, 1988, p. 167; and writer Sergey 
Antonov, in Moscow News, No. 51, Dec. 27—Jan. 3, 1988. 

The writer Vasil Bykov, in an interview in Literaturnaya Gazeta of May 14, 
1986, recounts how peasants were branded as kulaks in order to satisfy the 
directives of the political authorities. De-kulakization was also driven by 
personal animosity and the desire to acquire the jobs and property of others 
(see Bestuzhev-Lada, loc. cit.). 

34See Lev Voskresenskiy in Moscow News, No. 32, Aug. 9, 1987, as 
cited in Davies, loc. cit., pp. 49-50. 

%5The novel was published in Don (Rostov-na-Donu), Nos. 1-3, 1987. 
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Lenin’s heir, thereby bringing into question the ruling 
party’s claim to legitimacy based on continuity of lead- 
ership. Their portrayal of the Stalin era is one of unre- 
lieved political, cultural, and economic oppression. The 
works of Tengiz Abuladze, Vasiliy Grossman, and Daniil 
Granin liken the Soviet Union under Stalinism to Nazi 
Germany.°° 

The plays of Mikhail Shatrov are particularly critical of 
Stalin and Stalinism. A figure in Diktatura sovesti (Dicta- 
torship of Conscience), staged in February 1986, de- 
scribes socialism as a system of masters and of slaves. 
The obedience of the latter is secured by having them 
spy onone another, by ahierarchical and militarized so- 
cial structure (the “mundir’), and by the shame that the 
slaves have been made to feel for their own opinions. In 
this play, Lenin is absolved of blame for the distorted 
view of socialism held by others.°’ Shatrov's Dal'she. . . 
Dal’she... Dal’she! (Onward... Onward... Onward!), 
completed in August 1987, directly condemns Stalin for 
undermining Lenin’s authority, for complicity in the mur- 
ders of Kirov and Trotsky, and for fabrication of the Mos- 
cow purge trials. Here, Shatrov’s Lenin applauds Rosa 
Luxemburg’s observation that “with no general elec- 
tions, no freedom of the press and assembly, no free 
conflict of views in every social institution, public activity 
will be extinguished... . The bureaucracy will become 
the sole active element.” For his crimes and betrayal of 
socialism, Stalin is condemned by Shatrov’s Lenin.°8 

The third theme of the anti-Stalinist writings—the con- 
tinuing cost of the Stalinist legacy—has been devel- 
oped innumerous ways. At the conclusion of both Dikta- 
tura sovesti and Dal’she .. . Dal’she . . . Dal’she! the 
audience is left with little doubt that Shatrov is referring 
not only to the political and socio-economic pathologies 
of the Stalin period, but also to the “vestiges” of Stalin- 
ism. Others have been more explicit. For political scien- 
tist Nikolay Butenko, the Stalinist party of “another kind” 
survives today, possessing only the patina of genuine 
“democratic centralism,” while Aleksandr Gel’man of 
the Cinematographers’ Union asserts that the party, 
particularly its leading organs, has been the primary 
force opposing democracy.°? 

In his foreword to Mozhayev's Muzhiki i baby, Ti- 
khonov links the past and the present by arguing that 


%6Abuladze’s film Pokayaniye (Repentance) was released in late 1986; 
Grossman's novel Zhizn' i sud'ba (Life and Fate) appeared in Oktyabr’, 
Nos. 1—3, 1988; and Granin’s novel, Zubr (Aurochs), in Noyy Mir, Nos. 1 
and 2, 1987. 

37It was published in Teatr (Moscow), No. 6, 1986. 

°87namya, No. 1, 1988, pp. 21, 22, and 49. 

°°See the interview with Butenko in Borba (Belgrade), Sept. 1987, trans. 
in FBIS-SOV, Oct. 23, 1987, p. 46. Gel’man's comments appear in Sovetskaya 
Kul'tura (Moscow), Apr. 9, 1988. 
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both the method of collectivization and the bureaucratic | 
institutions imposed on the countryside at the time con- 
tinue to cripple the work ethic of the peasantry. Only re- 
forms designed to restore the peasant as master of his 
own land, he argues, will provide a corrective.*° 
Although Gorbachev himself has addressed each of 
the three themes of the de-Stalinization campaign, he 
has concentrated on the second and third. In his No- 
vember 2, 1987, speech, Gorbachev traced the roots of 
the Stalinist system to the process of accelerated col- 
lectivization and industrialization of the late 1920's. Be- 
lief in the “universal effectiveness” of centralized ad- 
ministration spread to the “superstructure,” excluding | 
meaningful public participation in political, social, and 
economic life. The weakening of the role of the soviets | 
and other organs of popular will, he argued, created a 
“shortage of democracy” and a fertile soil for Stalin’s | 
dictatorship and the repressions of the 1930's. Else- | 
where, the General Secretary stated that public and} 
state structures remain “bureaucracy-ridden,” and the | 
Soviet citizen remains alienated from his “constitutional 
right” to participate in the “affairs of the state.”"4! 
For Gorbachev andthe reformers, this bureaucratiza: | 
tion is sustained by a mind-set promoted by “dogma: | 
tism and scholasticism’ in teaching. In an October 1986 | 
speech to heads of social science departments, Gorba- | 
chev called for the revision of academic lectures, text 
books, and programs, in order to foster independent} 
judgment and ‘creative thinking.''** Atthe Central Com-} 
mittee plenum of January 1987, Gorbachev returned to 
the damage wrought by the “personality cult” in its ab- 
solutizing of the conceptualizations of economic and 
social organization in which the role and interests of the 
party-state and its regulatory organs were paramount.” 
According to the reformers, the arid dogmatism of the 
Stalin period, reflected in such works as Stalin’s Shoft 
Course history of the party and his Economic Problems) 
of Socialism in the USSR socialized generations into) 
viewing Soviet politics and economics as static and un- 
changing.** Hence, Soviet society was stripped of the) 


“Don, No. 1, 1987, pp. 18-21. Writer Anatoliy Strelyanyy argues that the’) | 
rural procurement system founded in the 1930's continues to impoverish the 
countryside and serves no social purpose beyond the satisfaction of the 
power interests of local party officials. See ‘Rural Everyday Life,” 

Novyy Mir, No. 12, 1986, pp. 231-41. 

*'From the text of the November speech as published in October and 
Perestroika, pp. 24-26; also Perestroika, pp. 45-46, 112. 

4°Pravda, Oct. 2, 1986. 

‘“3Moscow Tass, Jan. 27, 1987, in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 28, 1987, pp. R/5, 
R/22, R/24, and R/25. 

“4For a critique of Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, see 
Boris Bolotin in Moscow News, No. 34, Aug. 30-Sept. 6, 1987. The author 
argues that the ideological heritage of Stalinism, particularly the refusal to” 
accept the market in conditions of socialism, has left a deep impression on thi 
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collective ability to ponder and question which values 
and principles should be considered socialist, and to 
adapt to changing circumstances, through such mea- 
sures as expansion of individual labor and cooperative 
activity, decentralized economic management, and the 
competitive elections of enterprise leaderships and of 
deputies to soviets. 


Political Rehabilitations 


The logic of reform has influenced the decision to 
re-open the cases of many individuals purged under 
Stalin. The historian Nikolay Maslov, in mid-July 1987, 
observed that: 


many party functionaries well merit a civic rehabilitation 
since they had not been spies, assassins, or agents of 
foreign intelligence services, but all of them had been 
convicted on such charges.*° 


Gorbachev, in his November speech, also stated that 
many party and nonparty persons had suffered in the 
1930's as a result of falsified accusations, and he criti- 
cized the Brezhnev leadership for failing to continue the 
‘process of restoring justice” begun under Khru- 
shchev. Moreover, he reported that the October 1987 
CC plenum had re-opened the issue of the purges and 
that the Politburo had subsequently established a com- 
mission for “comprehensively examining new facts and 
documents” relating to the Stalinist repressions. The 
purges and the rehabilitation process, he stated, would 
be an important part of a “treatise” on the history of the 
CPSU to be prepared by a special commission of the 
Central Committee.*° 

One can probably trace the decision to re-open the 
rehabilitation process back to the April 1985 CC 
plenum. As evidence, we have the statement of USSR 
Supreme Court Chairman Vladimir Terebilov in an April 
1988 interview that he had supervised 450 judicial reha- 
bllitations over ‘the past three years.’ Itis indicative of 
i eal aa: MC BE REE 


thinking of those who are now over 50, among whom are the vast majority 
of mid- and higher-level administrators and scholars. These individuals form 
the core of the group that views Gorbachev's economic reforms as a 
“tetreat from the principles of socialism.” 

Fora psychological portrait of a high party official who resists 

Gorbachev's reforms, see Fedor Burlatskiy, “Polemical Dialogue on 
Restructuring,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, Oct. 1, 1986, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Oct. 8, 1986, pp. R/6-19. Also see the results of a poll that revealed that 79 
Percent of party secretaries in the polled region were unable to 
comprehend the difference between old and new methods of economic 
management. Pravda, June 17, 1987. 

“Moscow News, No. 29, July 26—Aug. 3, 1987. 

“October and Perestroika, p. 27. 

Le Monde (Paris), Apr. 24-25, 1988. 
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the political complexity of the undertaking that it was 
only in July 1987 that the first political rehabilitation was 
announced, that of the Old Bolshevik and ex-Trotskyist 
Nikolay Muralov, a rehabilitation that the Supreme Court 
had actually accomplished in January of that year.*® 
The second rehabilitation, that of the Old Bolshevik Ivar 
Smilga (also amember of the Trotskyist opposition of the 
1920's), was revealed by the historian Nikolay Maslov in 
a lecture at the Moscow City Party Committee, although 
the date of the decision was not disclosed.*2 

The delay in publicizing the rehabilitations suggests 
that Gorbachev most likely was either constrained by 
his colleagues to postpone publicity or felt that such 
publicity would endanger his reform program. More 
than a year after assuming office, Gorbachev had 
warned Soviet writers that a re-opening of the past 
would drain the reform movement of energy.°° A less 
probable explanation would be that announcements 
were being withheld in order to coincide with the 70th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution. 

The rehabilitation process serves the Gorbachev re- 
form program in several important ways. It strengthens 
the appeal of liberal reform by undermining the conten- 
tion of many Soviets that Stalinism was based on order, 
justice, and purpose and remains an entirely appropri- 
ate model for revitalizing the Soviet system.°' Itis also a 
means through which the regime seeks to communicate 
to the population its commitment to thoroughgoing re- 
form and its respect for legal norms. In addition, the re- 
gime hopes the rehabilitation process will increase its 
moral authority and reduce the alienation of many indi- 
viduals, particularly intellectuals, who have long viewed 
the Soviet system as an “inauthentic society”—to use 
Amitai Etzioni’s term.°? 

Gorbachev and the reformers are well aware that 
there remains widespread skepticism and fear that the 


*8Sotsialisticheskaya Industriya (Moscow), July 5, 1987. 

“°Moscow News, No. 29, July 26—Aug. 3, 1987. For a comprehensive list 
of those rehabilitated to date, see Pravda, Aug. 5, 1988. 

°°See Aaron Trehub, “Gorbachev Meets the Writers: A Samizdat 
Account,” Radio Liberty Research, RL 399/86, Oct. 23, 1986. 

°'Popular support for Stalin and Stalinism is not confined to the Stalin 
generations but is also present among younger members of Soviet society 
whose idealization of the period often represents an indirect protest 
against moral malaise and corruption. It is also rooted in the negative reaction 
of many to the emergence under glasnost' of social “permissiveness” and 
elements of disorder: hippies and punkers, demonstrations on Red Square, 
and “radical” unofficial groups calling for a multi-party system. See 
Vladimir Bykov in Moscow News, No. 48, Nov. 29, 1987: and Pavel Volobuyev 
in ibid., No. 51, Dec. 27-Jan. 3,1987. 

*“According to Etzioni, a “relationship, institution, or society is 
inauthentic if it provides the appearance of responsiveness while the 
underlying condition is alienating.” See Etzioni, The Active Society: 
A Theory of Societal and Political Processes, New York, Free Press, 1968, 
pp. 619-22, 633-48. The disparity between “words and deeds” that 
concerns the reformers closely approximates such a state of affairs. 
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extensive legislative program of perestroyka, which de- 
volves new rights to both individuals and social groups, 
will remain “just another campaign.” For example, nu- 
merous Soviet sources confirm that prospective or ex- 
isting members of the new urban and rural cooperatives 
are unwilling either to begin new ventures or to expand 
existing ones due to a pervasive fear that they will suffer 
the same fate as the “NEPmen” of the 1920's, who 
“found themselves along way from home’ after the anti- 
cooperative campaign of the first Five-Year Plan.°? The 
rehabilitation policy is designed in part to demonstrate 
graphically to Soviet citizens that the powers of the state 
will be confined by the law and that legally-sanctioned 
social initiative, whether in the economy, politics, or cul- 
ture, will not bring arbitrary bureaucratic interference. 

Moreover, many of the beneficiaries of “posthumous 
justice” have been individuals whose ideas provide im- 
portant ideological support for perestroyka. In July 
1987, itwas announced thatthe Military Collegium ofthe 
USSR Supreme Court had rehabilitated, “due to the ab- 
sence of an event or crime,” the economists and scien- 
tists convicted of leading the fictitious Labor Peasant 
Party.°* Prominent among those rehabilitated was Alek- 
sandr Chayanov, a specialist on rural cooperatives and 
the small family farm. One of Chayanov’s early works 
influenced Lenin’s article “On Cooperation,” which 
outlined the New Economic Policy. Opposed to Stalin’s 
“all-out collectivization (sp/loshnaya kollektivizatsiya),” 
Chayanov and others were arrested in the early 1930's 
on charges of “wrecking” the Soviet system. Since the 
rehabilitation of Chayanov and his colleagues, appeals 
have appeared in the press to study their works for an- 
swers to the “needs and concerns of today.” In particu- 
lar, the works contain evidence that supports Gorba- 
chev's efforts to broaden the use of the “family contract” 
form of farming.°° 

The civic rehabilitation in February 1988 of Nikolay 
Bukharin and other defendants at the 1938 purge trial is 
of much broader significance. Bukharin’s rehabilitation 
has placed his conciliatory rural program, as well as his 
advocacy of moderate cultural and political lines, in di- 
rect opposition not only to the Stalinist ‘revolution from 
above,” which dramatically expanded the bureaucratic 
reach of the state, but also to the terror of the 1930's, 
which destroyed the party as an autonomous political 
institution. The resurrected image of Bukharinis seen as 


53interview with historian Viadimir Dmitrenko in /zvestiya (Moscow), 
Oct. 3, 1987, trans. in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, 
OH—hereafter, CDSP), Nov. 11, 1987, p. 4. 

41 ev Voskresenskiy, “Posthumous Justice," Moscow News, No. 33, 
Aug. 16, 1987. 

Sibid. 
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Joseph Stalin and Nikolay Bukharin at observances of 
the 12th anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution in 1929. 


—Sygma. 
a powerful antidote to the prevailing “Stalinist” relation- 


ship between the Soviet party-state and society and to 
“bureaucratic centralism” in the party.°° 


Re-imaging of the Past 


The return to the ideas of Bukharin and Chayanov in. 
Soviet political discourse is part of a broader re-imaging | 
of Lenin and his New Economic Policy as a means Of | 
strengthening the ideological foundation for reforms) 
that seek to loosen state controls over society and pro: | 
vide a measure of autonomy for individuals and enter | 
prises alike. This reworking of conventional historical | 
wisdom seeks to blunt the criticism by conservatives - 
that the Gorbachevtsy are departing from the “‘princk 


ples of socialism” and undermining the foundations of | 
the Soviet system.°’ ; 

Gorbachev himself has publicly encouraged the de: | 
piction of the NEP as a model of reform, and justified his | 


own turn to “radical” reform by comparing it to Lenin's 
SSE sa ES AT 
: 
The rehabilitation of Martemyan Ryutin, author of the well-known anti- | 
Stalin platform of 1932 (which called for the dictator's removal), has been ~ 
employed to underline the expanded limits of intra-party debate. The # 
Politburo’s special commission on the purges referred to the document as | 
falling within the acceptable limits of intra-party discussion. See Pravda, 4 
Aug. 5, 1988. y 
Official approval of Bukharin's views was reflected in the re-publication — 
of his 1929 speech, “The Political Testament of Lenin,” in Kommunist, No. 2 
January 1988, pp. 93-102. 
°’Gorbachev has felt compelled to return to this criticism after he initially’ 
addressed it at the 27th Party Congress. See, for example, his speech tot 
June 1987 Central Committee plenum in Pravda, June 26, 1987, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, June 26, 1987, p. R/8; his speech before media, cultural, and 


cision to reject the coercive policies of War Commu- 
nand embrace the NEP. At the 27th Party Congress, 
bachev invoked the “prodnalog” (tax-in-kind) of the 
> to describe elements of his agricultural policy, and 
vember 1987, he called Lenin’s last writings on the 
’an “immense theoretical asset for the party,’ noting 
they stressed the advancement of socialism 
ugh a consistent reduction of bureaucracy and the 
istment of the working masses “to aman” in running 
e.°® Party-history courses reportedly now focus 
1¢ lessons to be derived from the NEP for the con- 
porary period of reform.°? 
r e selective invocation of Lenin’s works by the re- 
ners has not been limited to the leader’s late writings. 
| The reformers also seek ideological grounding for their 
| efforts to recast the relationship between state and soci- 
n his earlier works, in particular the semi-anarchist 
topian tract, State and Revolution, written immediately 
prior to the October Revolution. An assault on the tradi- 
& State as a bureaucratic “excrescence’ on society, 
| this study modeled the future proletarian society after 
Marx's description of the Paris Commune of 1871 in his 
Ihe Civil War in France. Lenin approvingly quoted 

arx’s perception of the key features of the commune: a 


and the gradual “withering away” of the state through 
the participation of the people in popular assemblies. 
oe Afanas’yev and others have argued that this 
t €nin tract is entirely relevant to Gorbachev's efforts to 
generate popular initiative and support for the system 
byprotecting civil society from the bureaucratic tenden- 
cyto stifle economic innovation and exclude authentic 
‘political participation.©° 

_ There has also been of late a partial rehabilitation of 
Nikita Khrushchev as a symbol, and of his period as a 
‘Model, of reform. After his ouster in 1964, Khrushchev 
Slipped into historical obscurity, his policies con- 


“rat, Feb. 26, 1986; and October and Perestroika, p. 16. 
_ “A. Shirokov, “Some Questions of Method in Teaching CPSU History,” 
| Vestnik Moskovskogo Universiteta (Moscow), No. 1, 1987, pp. 82-89, espec. 
p.8 
f Afanas'yev in Sovetskaya Kul'tura, Mar. 21, 1987; E. Kuzmin in 
, Aug. 8, 1987; B. Lazarev, “The Apparatus of State Administration: 
Lenin's Ideas and the Contemporary Scene,” Kommunist, No. 8, May 
1987; and V. Gavrilov, Lenin’s “The State and Revolution"—The Main Tasks of 
| the Proletarian Revolution, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1988. 
i In arguing for reform of the political system at the 19th Party Conference 
in June 1988, Gorbachev himself invoked the model of the Paris Commune. 
ne recalled Lenin's “well-known” definition of the socialist state as one 
nich is not a state in the proper sense of the word’ " or even a “ ‘half- 
‘Slate’.” Moscow News, No. 27, July 10-17, 1988, Supplement. The General 
} aly was quoting from Lenin's “The Tasks of the Proletariat in Our 
\ first published as a pamphlet in September 1917, and included in 
V. |. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 4th 
, 1980, pp. 68, 85. 
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demned under the euphemism of “voluntarism.”’ Under 
Gorbachev, the creative intelligentsia—particularly 
those who were students in the 1950's and 1960’s— 
have led the way in reviving interest in the Khrushchev 
period. In recently published reminiscences, novels, 
and political commentaries, the period is remembered 
as atime of optimism, debate, and intellectual vigor that 
replaced the fear and conformity of the Stalin years. The 
Khrushchev period is valued by reforming intellectuals 
and politicians alike for its various efforts to dislodge 
entrenched bureaucracy, decentralize economic con- 
trols, and “democratize’” the political process. As such, 
the period is portrayed as largely analogous to the 
cultural freedom and reforming atmosphere witnessed 
under Gorbachev.°' 

Although Khrushchev is still criticized for policy ca- 
price and millenarianism, for allowing his own personal- 
ity cult to form, and for erratic behavior toward intellec- 
tuals, his decision to launch the de-Stalinization cam- 
paign at the 20th Party Congress has been praised by 
Gorbachev as an act of personal courage aimed at lib- 
erating the country from the ‘negative aspects of 
socio-political life engendered by the Stalin personality 
cult,” in particular, the Stalinist ‘“command-bureau- 
cratic” method of administration and the spiritual and 
material neglect of the people. Gorbachev has ob- 
served that Khrushchev’s efforts failed in large part 
because they were not fully supported by the develop- 
ment of “democratization processes.’©* 

The positive re-evaluation of Khrushchev has brought 
an intensified denigration of the Brezhnev period, which 


®'For one of the first positive references under Gorbachev to the 
Khrushchev period as a time of cultural and spiritual renewal, see the article 
by the poet Bulat Okudzhava in /zvestiya, Mar. 14, 1986. Khrushchev's 
name was not, however, mentioned. See also Alexandr Bovin in New Times 
(Moscow), No. 5, 1987; and Igor Dedkov, “A Discourse About One 
Generation,” in Moscow News, No. 16, Apr. 19, 1987. 

Of considerable interest are the novels of Vladimir Makanin, which 
describe the transitory hopes and enthusiasm of the generation socialized 
under Khrushchev's reforms: Odin i odna (A Lone Man and Woman) in 
Oktyabr, No. 3, 1987, and Ostavshiy (Those Left Behind) in Znamya, No. 9, 
1987. The memoirs of Aleksey Adzhubey, Khrushchev's son-in-law and 
editor of /zvestiya under Khrushchev, were to be published in Znamya in the 
summer of 1988 under the title of “Remembering Khrushchev and His 
Times.” An excerpt appeared in Moscow News, No. 20, May 15, 1988. 

®Perestroika, p. 43; and October and Perestroika, p. 34-35. 

Others continue to criticize Khrushchev's lack of concern for “theory 
and political strategy,” his willingness to allow his own cult to be created, and 
his erratic behavior toward the intellectuals. The Khrushchev period is 
portrayed by liberal intellectuals as a cautionary tale, demonstrating not only 
the pitfalls of poorly planned and poorly executed reforms, but also the 
weakness of change if progressive forces in society do not apply pressure on 
the leadership and help shape the process of reform. See Burlatskiy in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Feb. 24, 1988; V. Z. Drobyzhev in Argumenty i Fakty 
(Moscow), No. 12, 1988, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Mar. 23, 1988, pp. 69-72; 
and Yuriy Levada and Viktor Sheynis in Moscow News, No. 18, May 1, 1988. 
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is now labeled the ‘period of stagnation.” At the January 
1987 plenum, which introduced Gorbachev's “demo- 
cratization” program, the Soviet Union's loss of “mo- 
mentum” and decline of economic growth was traced to 
the late 1970's and the failure of the leadership to enact 
timely political and economic reforms.®°° Two months 
later, Georgiy Smirnov “moved” the origins of the “brak- 
ing mechanism” back to the October 1964 plenum that 
removed Khrushchev from office: 


The measures taken by the party leadership after the 
October 1964 plenum were directed against the de- 
mocratization of the party and government apparatus 
that had been earlier implemented, although it had not 
been systematic and clear in purpose. For example, 
certain democratic principles that had been introduced 
into the party rules were altered. 


Smirnov’s comments clearly suggest that the Central 
Committee moved against Khrushchev not simply to 
stabilize a nation disrupted by ill-conceived and rash 
policies—which was the official explanation—but also 
to protect political position and privilege. 

This indictment of virtually the entire party leadership 
is unprecedented, and underlines the desire of the re- 
formers to reject most of the Brezhnev legacy in the do- 
mestic sphere. Through his approval of Khrushchev’s 
political reforms, Smirnov also offers precedent and 
ideological grounding for the broadly similar proposals 
favored by Gorbachev, which under the rubric of “de- 
mocratization” envisage the establishment of what one 
influential political analyst calls a “constitutional state” 
based on provisions that would limit the period an indi- 
vidual could hold a party or state position.°° 


63. Gorbachev speech to CPSU CC Plenum, as issued by Moscow 
TASS, Jan. 27, 1987, in FB/S-SOV, Jan. 28, 1987, p. R/8. 

4G. Smirnov, “The Revolutionary Essence of Renewal,” Pravda, Mar. 1, 
1987. Smirnov was referring to Article 25 of the new Party Rules introduced at 
the 22nd Party Congress in 1961, which stipulated that all party 
committees, from the Central Committee to that of the primary party 
organization, be extensively renewed at each election. The figure for the 
Presidium (Politburo) and Central Committee was to be 25 percent. After 
Khrushchev's ouster, at the 23rd Party Congress in 1966, the institutional 
changes embodied in Article 25 were repealed and replaced with an informal 
commitment to virtual lifetime tenure of office—the policy of “stability of 
cadres.” See Leonard Schapiro, The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
New York, Vintage, 1971, pp. 597-99. 

®5See interview with Aleksandr Bovin in RFE-RL, Radio Liberty 
Research, RL 455/87, Nov. 11, 1987. In the resolutions adopted by the 19th 
CPSU Conference, a uniform five-year term of office was adopted for all 
elective party bodies from the CPSU Central Committee down to the district 
party committees. Limits on the number of terms in elective posts were 
placed on members of bureaus and secretaries of party committees 
(apparently not on all members of committees), including members of the 
CC Politburo and the party general secretary. No more than two consecutive 
terms are to be allowed. Pravda, July 5, 1988. 
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The Trotsky Tangle 


The current process of historical rehabilitation and 
the viewing of historical figures in a more balanced and 
human light inevitably raises the issue of Leon Trotsky— 
accused at the 1936, 1937, and 1938 Moscow purge tr- 
als of having instigated from abroad wide-ranging sab- 
otage and spying in the Soviet Union. Even Trotsky’s” 
ideological foes, Bukharin and his fellow defendants, | 
were condemned in their 1938 trial for allegedly collud- 
ing with the exiled Trotsky in attempts to dismember the | 
Soviet Union and overturn the socialist system. | 

However, now that prominent ex-Trotskyists such as | 
Nikolay Muralov, lvar Smilga, Khristyan Rakovskiy, and | 
Arkadiy Rozengol’ts have been rehabilitated and the | 
proceedings against them declared false, the next logi- | 
cal step would be to rehabilitate Trotsky, if only in the | 
“civic” or juridical sense. How this issue is handled will | 
be a test of historical glasnost’ under Gorbachev. Fail | 
ure to rehabilitate Trotsky would undermine reformist ef | 
forts to portray the party under Gorbachev as devoted to 
judicial objectivity and historical justice. Yet, even the | 
reformers find much that is distasteful in the historical | 
Trotsky. ; 

Trotsky is being incrementally and selectively re-| 
stored to historical respectability in the Soviet Union.” 
Shatrov’s play Dal’she. . . Dal’she .. . Dal’she! portrays” 
Trotsky in a favorable light, and inamemorable moment i 
has him confront Stalin in the following words: | 


| reject with contempt .. . the charge of espionage 
and contact with special services. There were no SUCH) 
contacts except perhaps for one. On August 20,} 
1940, | was mortally wounded by a blow on the back 
of my head with an ice-pick .... A satanic act | 
vengeance. ... You killed me without even the appear 
ance of a trial, Stalin.©© 1 
For the most part, itis the Trotsky of the immediate rev- | 
olutionary period—perhaps up to the Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk—that is being rehabilitated, although his subse’ 
quent prestigious position among the Bolsheviks in the) 
Red Army is clearly, if briefly, depicted in Vasiliy Gross : 
man’s long-suppressed novel of the Stalin era, Zhizn' I 
sudba (Life and Fate).°” Historian Pavel Volobuyev has} 
written that although Trotsky was not a “genuine” Bok: 
shevik, his credentials as a revolutionary and Social] 
Democrat are unimpeachable.° Military historian Vash} 
7 


®Znamya, No. 1, 1988, p. 6. 4 


67Oktyabr’, No. 2, 1988, pp. 72-74, 79. i 
68 Moscow News, No. 51, Dec. 27—Jan. 3, 1987. \ 
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Vasiliy Grossman, author of Zhizn’ i Sud’ba, a long- 
suppressed novel about the Stalin era, which was 
recently published in the Soviet Union. 


—From the German-language translation of Grossman’s 
novel, Leben und Schicksal, Albrecht Knaus Verlag. 


lly Polikarpov, using Stalin's words from a November 
1918 Pravda article, praised Trotsky’s role in organizing 
and carrying out the armed rising against the Provision- 
al Government.®? Even Gorbachev has included Trots- 
ky among the “respectable” leaders of the party in the 
early revolutionary period.’° 
_ Atthe same time, there are articles that either fail to 
acknowledge or minimize Trotsky’s contributions as 
head of the Military Revolutionary Committee in 1917.” 
Other articles, devoted to the anniversary of the Red 
Army, cast an entirely negative light on Trotsky's subse- 
quent role as Commissar of War.”@ 

Opinions seem divided on the issue of Trotsky as a 
political intriguer. Some focus on his political “intrigues” 


®Ogonek, No. 26, June 1987. 

"October and Perestroika, p. 19. 

"Historian A. Yakovlev argues that historical glasnost’ should be used 
to further expose the “treacherous activity of the Judas Trotsky . . 
Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Nov. 6, 1986. 

"See, for example, the article on corps commander Boris Dumenko in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 28, 1988. 
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in the pre-revolutionary period.’ Others in the media 
and belles-lettres portray him as a complex historical 
figure whose opposition to Lenin was more often due to 
principled disagreement than to factional in-fighting 
and the quest for personal power.’* In Deti Arbata, Rya- 
bakov seems to suggest Trotsky should have succeed- 
ed Lenin but failed to beat out Stalin for the party leader- 
ship because he, Trotsky, was a ‘stranger (chuzhak),” a 
late-comer to the ranks of the Bolshevik party.’”° Yet, 
Gorbachev has criticized Trotsky for “excessive” pre- 
tensions to party leadership, vacillation, and cheating, 
and praised both Stalin and Bukharin for their role in de- 
feating ‘“Trotskyism” and intra-party factionalism in the 
1920's.’© 

For anumber of reasons, then, it is likely that Trotsky 
will continue to be denied “political” rehabilitation for 
some time to come. Most important, such a rehabilita- 
tion for Trotsky would raise sensitive questions about 
the legitimacy of the succession to Lenin. Furthermore, 
Trotsky’s “leftist” positions in foreign and domestic poli- 
cy are perceived by the reformers to be completely out 
of step with Gorbachev’s program. For example, in his 
November 2, 1987, speech, Gorbachev harshly criti- 
cized Trotsky for having advocated the “export of revo- 
lution,” exploitation of the peasantry, and the use of “‘ad- 
ministrative and military means in running society.””” 

Trotsky’s proposals on industrial wage policy have 
been particularly criticized, for disregarding the role 
that “material interest” plays in stimulating labor pro- 
ductivity. His support forlabor armies and wage leveling 
after the introduction of the NEP is said to have revealed 
his inability to break with the “temporary” measures of 
War Communism and to understand the NEP as a fun- 
damental rejection of the use of “administrative” means 
to promote economic development.’® 

Conservatives, too, evaluate Trotsky negatively and 
oppose his full rehabilitation. They scorn him, often with 
barely-concealed anti-Semitism, and condemn “‘Trots- 


’8See the interview with the historian Yu. Korablev in Sovetskaya 
Rossiya, Feb. 21, 1988; and the publication (in Kommunist, No. 6, April 1988, 
pp. 3-5) of Lenin's letter of Oct. 28, 1909, which criticizes Trotsky's 
political tactics. 

74M. Shatrov, “The Brest Peace,” Novyy Mir, No. 5, 1987. 

’8See Druzhba Narodov, No. 6, 1987, p. 122. 

’®October and Perestroika, p. 20. 

“Ibid. Vasiliy Selyunin in “Sources” (loc. cit.) indicts Lenin and Feliks 
Dzerzhinskiy along with Trotsky for supporting concentration camps and 
compulsory labor during the Civil War, but levels the harshest criticism at 
Trotsky, particularly for failing to embrace the ideas embodied in the NEP. 
Yevgeniy Ambartsumov in Moscow News, No. 25, June 26—July 3, 1988, 
maintains that Trotsky instituted the “bone-crushing machine” that eventually 
destroyed him. 

”8See S. S. Khromov, “Historical Experience in Solving the Problem of 
Labor Productivity in Industry in the First Years of the NEP,” /storicheskiye 
Zapiski (Historical Notes), Vol. 1138, Moscow, Nauka, 1986, pp. 5—45. 
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kyite internationalism’ as the bearer of alien values. Still 
other conservatives use the image of Trotsky to highlight 
the dangers that “leftist” reformism poses to party unity 
and to the edifying role of Soviet culture.’? Members of 
the bureaucratic establishment can hardly be expected 
to favor the rehabilitation of a party leader who provided 
the most systematic critique of the Soviet “command- 
bureaucratic” system. 

The refurbishing of Trotsky’s historical image will 
doubtless receive a boost from the planned publication 
in the Soviet Union (see below) of Roy Medvedev's his- 
torical works, which will fill in more “blank spots” by 
examining Trotsky’s criticism of the process of bureauc- 
ratization in the 1920's, Lenin’s positive evaluation of 
Trotsky in his last years, and the aborted alliance of the 
two leaders against Stalin and the forces of bureaucra- 
cy in the party.®° Yet, Trotsky’s adherence to highly co- 
ercive policies is likely to keep his historical image 
under a cloud for some time to come. 


Historians and History 


- 


One of the anomalies of the current Soviet de-Stalini- 
zation campaign is that its primary exponents have 
been largely journalists, writers of fiction, economists, 
and others within the creative and technical intelligen- 
tsia, and not professional historians. The “restructuring” 


”°On Russian nationalism and the image of Trotsky, see John B. Dunlop, 
The Faces of Contemporary Russian Nationalism, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1983, p. 343. Also see Nina Andreyeva's controversial 
article which links contemporary Soviet “leftwing liberal socialism” with 
Trotsky’s “internationalism” (Sovetskaya Rossiya, Mar. 13, 1988); and the 
speech of KGB chief Viktor Chebrikov in Pravda, Sept 11, 1987. 

8°See Medvedev, Let History Judge, New York, Vintage, 1973, pp. 

34-41; and idem, On Stalin and Stalinism, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 
1979, pp. 51 and 90. Medvedev notes that Lenin, in some of his last letters, 
“expressed unambiguous approval of Trotsky.’ He also observes that 
although Trotsky had little sympathy for Bukharin’s economic program, he 
nevertheless condemned from his enforced exile, the Stalinist “revolution from 
above” and recommended the suspension of sp/oshnaya kollektivizatsiya 
and forced-draft industrialization. 

There are, of course, many other factors that place long-term pressure 
on the standard negative image of Trotsky. For example, the 1932 anti-Stalin 
“platform” of the recently rehabilitated Ryutin stated that Trotsky’s 
criticism of the bureaucratization of the party was correct. It also called for 
Trotsky's readmission to the party in the interest of intra-party democracy 
and debate. The ‘platform’ was never published in the Soviet Union, but some 
of its details have been recently revealed. See, for example, Lev Razgon in 
Moscow News, No. 26, July 3-10, 1988. On the “platform,” see also Robert 
Conquest, The Great Terror: Stalin's Purges of the Thirties, New York, 
Macmillan, 1973, p. 52. 

Otto Latsis, the influential deputy editor of Kommunist recently voiced 
approval of the publication of Trotsky’s works and his civic rehabilitation. See 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 28, 1988. On the other hand, Dmitriy 
Volkogonov plans to treat Trotsky as the “dictator who never was” in his 
biography of Stalin. A shortened version of his preface appeared in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, Dec. 9, 1987. 
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of historical science, particularly that relating to party 
history, has, in the words of Academician Aleksandr 
Samsonov, ‘barely begun”: 


Criticism is heard of historians that they, in contrast to 
writers, have shown themselves unequal to the needs of 
the time; that writers have already published several 
works on the complex prewar decades, on the life of the 
country in the era of the personality cult. [But] there has 
yet to appear serious works by historians on the same 
periods. It is a just criticism. . . .°' 


Several factors explain the lack of “renewal” in Soviet 
historiography. Of obvious importance is the nature of 
the historian’s craft. It requires considerably more time 
to research and write a history than to produce a pub- 
lishable article for the mass media.®* Furthermore, un- 
like writers of fiction, historians apparently have few 
innovative manuscripts “in the drawer” ready for publi- 
cation.®° The historians also work in an environment that 
is removed from the pressures of “‘full cost accounting,” 
acondition that has induced many editors and directors 
to publish deliberately provocative “historical” works in 
order to strengthen the financial position of their joule | 
nals, theaters, and newspapers. 

Also important is the fact that conservative scholars 
and administrators of the Brezhnev period remain in 
control of most of the institutes of history and the related 
scholarly journals. The absence of creativity and of free- | 
dom of research is largely due to the continuing influ- 
ence of this group, which presided over the imposition | 
of harsh controls after Khrushchev's ouster and fears} 
loss of authority and professional standing. | 

An example of such a conservative figure is the chief 
editor of the Central Committee journal Voprosy /storily 
KPSS (Questions of CPSU History), Vasiliy Kas'yanen-) 
ko, who is the leading “official” authority on the Stalin} 
years. Similarly, Fedor Vaganov, chief of the Main Ar 
chives Administration, is author of a strong attack on 
Bukharin.®* He has been accused of opposing ‘‘restruc-| 
turing” in Soviet history and the use of new documentary 


8'Nauka i Zhizn’, No. 6, 1987, p. 51. Also see Aleksandr Samsonov's 
comments in the round table discussion in Kommunist, No. 12, August 1987, 
p. 76; and Yuriy Afanas'yev's lecture as recorded in Nauka i Zhizn’, No. 9, 7 
1987, pp. 56-60. | 

82Vy. Polyakov in the round table discussion in Kommunist, No. 12, 
August 1987, p. 74. 

®3Samsonov in ibid., p. 76. 

®4Sovetskaya Kul'tura, Mar. 21, 1987, trans. in CDSP, Apr. 22, 1987, 
p. 4. For more on Trapeznikov, see historian Petr Rodionov in ibid., 
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20 years, and even of engaging in the wholesale falsifi- 
cation of history.°° Not surprisingly, these historians re- 
sist publication of such criticisms, and consequently 
such views have surfaced largely in “restructured” jour- 
nals such as Kommunist and Nauka i Zhizn’ and in “‘li- 
beral’” newspapers such as Moscow News and Sovet- 
skaya Kul'tura. 

Yuriy Afanas’yev has been particularly outspoken 
about this group, In a 1987 article, he stated: 


There were and are specific people who directly ‘‘crea- 
ted” the stagnation. They must at least be made known, 
especially because their way of thinking and means of 
operating are working in the same direction even today. 
The campaign to curb scientific explorations in history in 
the early 1970's was headed by S. P. Trapeznikov [the 
head of the Central Committee Science and Education 
Institutions Department], who enjoyed unlimited free- 
dom of action in managing our science and placed in all 
positions people who were dependent on him, and, on 
this basis were bound together by “business” ties.®’ 


The sources of inertia, however, extend even beyond 
the control of journals, institutes, and archives by the 
conservatives. Even when provided a forum for their 
views, most historians have remained silent. According 
to reformers both within and outside the historical sci- 
ences, it is “tremendously difficult” to find scholars 
willing to produce even newspaper articles on sensitive 

issues of Soviet history.°° 
| Three factors may explain this silence in the face of 
Opportunities to express one’s views. First, many Soviet 
| historians today may simply not be competent to offer 
complex historical re-evaluations. According to one ob- 
sérver, the aridity of the social sciences under Brezhnev 
led to amass exodus of the most promising history stu- 
dents from the profession, leaving it seriously depleted 
oftalented researchers.®° It is argued that those who re- 


June 14, 1988; also, the numerous references in Nekrich, Otreshis’ ot 
Stfakha; and Andrey Sakharov, Progress, Coexistence, and Intellectual 
Freedom, New York, Norton, 1968, pp. 56-67. 
Pravyy uklon v VKP(b) i yego razgrom (The Right Deviation in the 
} RKP(b) and Its Defeat), 2nd ed., Moscow, Politizdat, 1977. 
*Genrikh Volkov in Sovetskaya Kul'tura, July 4, 1987, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, 1987, p. R/15. For the conservatives’ opposition to the use of 
new documentary evidence to reassess the past, see the letter of four party 
historians in Moscow News, No. 19, May 10, 1987. An extended treatment 
ee letter and of Yuriy Afanas'yev's response may be found in Wheatcroft, 
cit, 
*"Sovetskaya Kul'tura, Mar. 21, 1987, trans. in CDSP, Apr. 22, 1987; and 
Alanas'yev in Nauka i Zhizn’, No. 9, 1987, p. 59. 
lzvestyia editor Ivan Laptev's speech to a Journalists’ Union plenum, 
published in Sovetskaya Kultura, June 20, 1987, trans. in FBIS-SOV, June 30, 
1987, p. R/28. 
Historian Yu. Polyakov in Kommunist, No. 12, August 1987, p. 74. 
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mained failed to develop appropriate analytical skills 
and are unable to go beyond ‘‘commenting on the deci- 
sions that had been made by political authorities.”2° 

Second, most historians have been conditioned to 
wait for signals from “above” before attempting to ven- 
ture into risky areas of research.°' In this context, the 
signals from Gorbachev remain somewhat contradic- 
tory as to how Soviet history, particularly that relating to 
the Stalin era, should be treated. A clear party ‘line’ on 
the matter has yet to appear: existing texts have been 
withdrawn from use, and a competition is being held for 
contributions to anew party history, which willserveas a 
guide for historians to the permissible limits of research 
and debate.°* But until the new text appears, most his- 
torians—lacking “authoritative explanations and direc- 
tives” to guide them—prefer to sit on the fence.% 

Third, many historians submit to self-censorship de- 
spite the “circumstances of relaxation’ under Gorba- 
chev, due to memories of widespread reprisals suffered 
in the past by innovative historians. According to Yuriy 
Afanas’yev: 


everyone has known that theory and new knowledge in 
historical science are encouraged only provided that 
they do not diverge from “generally accepted” opin- 
ions. Departure from the “norm” has threatened a his- 
torian with many consequences—up to and including 
removal from the community of scholars. | will cite 
only the fates of the historians V. V. Adamov, E. N. Bur- 
dzhalov, and P. V. Volobuyev—one could continue on 
through the alphabet.%4 


The prominence now given such liberal and long- 
eclipsed historians as Volobuyev is in part designed to 
reassure cautious historians that “socialist pluralism” is 


Historian V. Z. Drobyzhev in ibid., p. 77. 

®'Historian Kozlov in Voprosy Istorii KPSS, No. 5, 1987, p. 118-22: see 
also John Keep, Ed., Contemporary History in the Soviet Mirror, New York, 
Praeger, 1964, pp. 21-23. 

%!n conversations with the author in August 1987, Soviet university 
students and teachers reported that the existing one-volume party history and 
most of the multivolume party history supervised by P. Pospelov had been 
withdrawn from use in Soviet schools. Only the second part of Pospelov's 
Istorlya Kommunisticheskoy Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union—Moscow, Politizdat, 1980) remained in 
circulation. It covers the period 1945-59. 

See historian Stanislav Tyutyukin in /zvestia, May 3, 1987. 

*Sovetskaya Kultura, Mar. 21, 1987, trans. in CDSP, Apr. 22, 1987; also 
see Samsonov in Nauka i Zhizn’, No. 6, 1987, p. 51. 

Volobuyev was attacked and censured in 1972 for his views, particularly 
on the nature of the February 1917 revolution, and was later removed from his 
post as director of the Institute of USSR History. For one of the attacks on 
Volobuyev, see P. A. Golub, V. Ya. Laverychev, and P. N. Sobolev, ‘‘On the 
Book ‘The Russian Proletariat: Profile, Struggle, Hegemony’,” Voprosy 
Istorii KPSS, No. 9, 1972, pp. 120-32. E. Burdzhalov suffered a similar fate 
under Khrushchev for his departure from the “norm.” See Heer, op. cit., 
pp. 87-88, 91-93, 195-97, and 200-01. 
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the order of the day and that political criteria will no long- 
er serve as the arbiter of professional opinions. oY et 
historians are acutely aware of the unstable political sit- 
uation under Gorbachev, and remain uncertain as to 
how long the campaign for glasnost’ in history will sur- 
vive. It takes considerable personal courage to chal- 
lenge previously accepted versions of Soviet Abie: or 
to take on the power structure in the institutes.? 

Several important factors and conditions do favor the 
process of change in the historical sciences. The first re- 
mains the reformist urge to re-open the past in order to 
delegitimate archaic institutions and behavior patterns 
viewed as retarding the process of reform. 

The generally low prestige of most Soviet historians 
and the failure of Soviet historiography to fulfill its role as 
an inculcator of system values also exert pressure in the 
direction of are-examination of the past.?’ By producing 
dull works whose contents obscure more than they 
reveal, and by repeatedly revising and manipulating 
history for political purposes, Soviet historians have 
alienated those with access to alternative sources of in- 
formation about the past—through personal experi- 
ence, word of mouth, samizdat (unsanctioned publica- 
tions), or foreign broadcasts.?° (Indeed, one of the 
goals of the policy of g/lasnost’ in history seems to be to 
preempt such “outside” sources of information.) 

The need to restore the legitimizing function of Soviet 
history has also become pressing due to the appear- 
ance under Gorbachev of numerous works, primarily 
fiction, that depict the Soviet past, particularly the Stalin 
era, in an entirely negative fashion. Unwilling to alienate 
the liberal intelligentsia by reasserting heavy censor- 
ship over the creative arts, the political reformers are 
placing increased pressure on historical science to of- 
fer credible responses to works of historical fiction that 
are seen by conservatives to “distort facts and damage 
historical education.’?? 

Other political pressures are evident. Gorbachev's 
assumption of the role of official party historian in the 


i 


%Volubuyev has figured prominently in news conferences organized by 
the government and has himself become outspoken in condemning 
Trapeznikov and his surviving clients. This is noted by Afanas'yev in 
Sovetskaya Kul’tura, Mar. 21, 1987, trans. in CDSP, Apr. 22, 1987. 

%See, for example, comments of Samsonov in Nauka i Zhizn’, No. 6, 
1987, p. 51. As if to confirm these fears, Moscow News, No. 19, May 10, 1987, 
published a letter from four historians criticizing Afanas'yev's views and 
pointedly recalling Volobuyev’s fate. 

87Tyutyukin, loc. cit. 

98See the comments by Mikhail Ulyanov, president of the board of the 
RSFSR Union of Theater Workers, in Kommunist, No. 5, March 1987, p. 54. 

29See the address by Guriy Marchuk, President of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, before the Academy's General Assembly, in /zvestiya, Mar. 16, 
1988. The historian Viktor Danilov expressed similar views during a round 
table discussion sponsored by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism (see Voprosy 
Istorii KPSS, No. 7, 1987, pp. 137-52). 
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process of re-examining the past, in his November 2, 
1987, speech and in his book Perestroika, appears to 
have opened more doors to expanded research than it 
has closed. By stressing the bureaucratization of politi- 
cal and economic life under Stalin and its negative im- 
pact on Soviet society, Gorbachev has signaled Soviet - 
writers and social scientists to examine controversial 
political and socio-economic phenomena. '°° Indeed, 
Gorbachev's refreshing comment that his views should | 
not be considered the final word on the Stalin period | 
should encourage further debate on sensitive historical 
issues. '°' Yet, his November speech—clearly the result 
of a political compromise—also sought to place limits | 
on historical inquiry. Gorbachev emphatically rejected | 
the “subjunctive mood” in history when he stated that 
the rapid industrialization of the late 1920's was essen- 
tial—‘no other course could have been taken’ —primar- | 
ily because of the threatening international owiron 
ment. Bukharin and his followers were guilty of a “non- 
dialectical assessment of the situation,” said the! 
General Secretary. '°° | 
Historians will clearly feel the impact of reformers’ ef- 
forts to “restructure,” i.e., restaff, social science estab-| 
lishments. In an April 17, 1987, speech to social scien- 
tists of the USSR Academy of Sciences, Aleksandr} 
Yakovlev condemned the existing state of affairs in aca- | 
demic institutions. According to Yakovlev, Soviet social] 
scientists are split into two camps, those who engage in 
innovative research useful to society, and those who 
avoid productive debate, preferring to condemn the: 
ideas of their creative colleagues. He stated that the} 
Soviet political leadership was determined to end the} 
abuses of the academic bureaucrats and exercise of} 
“monopoly on the truth.”'°9 H 
Given such authoritative statements, it is probable 
that the academic V. A. Grigor’yev, broughtin by Yakov-} 
lev to supervise the Central Committee’s Department of : 
Science and Educational Institutions, will apply furthel) 
pressure to dislodge or weaken the conservatives. Ya:| 
kovlev and Grigor’yev both attended an unusual confer-| 
ence on historical issues—in particular, those related tc}! 
Stalinism—organized in April 1988 by the Academy 0} 
Sciences, the USSR Writers’ Union, and the Centra] 
i{ 
| 


( 
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100Pravda of Nov. 5, 1987, carried statements by liberal scholars who 
viewed Gorbachev's speech as encouraging greater freedom of inquiry. 

'0'Gorbachev, “Report to Media Officials,” in Moscow News, No. 4, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 7, 1988, Supplement. Also see Perestroika, op. cit., p. 124, 
where he stated: “You cannot have the role of social science and the creativé 
forces in the party confined to commenting on the decisions or speeches 
of high-placed individuals.” 

102Qctober and Perestroika, pp. 21-22. 

'03For Yakoviev's speech, see Kommunist, No. 8, May 1987, pp. 3-22. 
fuller version appeared in Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR (Moscow), June 198 
pp. 51-80. 
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Al’bert Vlasov, left, first deputy head of the Ce Propaganda Department, and Politburo member 


2 


Aleksandar 


Yakoviev, at a November 3, 1987, press conference explain the historical significance of the November 2 
speech given by General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev to a meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, and the Supreme Soviet of the Russian republic on the occasion of the 7Oth anni- 


versary of the October Revolution. 


| 


ommittee’s Academy of Social Sciences. Writers were 
evidently included in the hope that they would serve as a 
“beacon” for the historians, to prompt them to “offer 
honest and clear works for popular assessment.” '°* 
Although the political reformers have yet to make 
extensive use of the power of appointment to renovate 
historical science, there have been some important 
changes. The appointment of Yuriy Afanas’yev as rector 
of the History and Archives Institute in late 1986 gave the 
leading exponent of glasnost’ in history an important or- 
ganizational base. So did the appointment of Grigoriy 
mirnov as head of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 
Of equal importance was the appointment, in late 1986, 
of Professor Nikolay Maslov as the new head of the 
Department of CPSU History at the Academy of Social 
ciences in Moscow. '°° 
Personnel turnover may not remain solely dependent 
on intervention “from above.” There have been calls to 
ake retirement more financially attractive for senior 
personnel in order to free up administrative and re- 
search positions for younger scholars.'°° Moreover, 
liberal historians have demanded that the practice of 
appointment of directors of Academy of Sciences insti- 
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—TASS from Sovfoto. 


tutes, as well as of their deputy directors and depart- 
ment heads, be replaced by the election of such officials 
by the memberships of the respective institutes. '°” 
Some elections have been held, but, with one notable 
exception, they have left conservatives still deeply 
entrenched. The exception involved the leadership of 
Voprosy /storii, the flagship of the historical journals. In 


'4F or the remarks of Akhmed Iskenderov, the new chief editor of 
Voprosy Istorii, see the report on the meeting in Pravda, Apr. 29, 1988. 
Announcement of plans to publish the historical works of Roy Medvedev 
was timed to coincide with the conference. See Moscow radio broadcast of 
Apr. 28, 1988, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 29, 1988, p. 34 

'°For Afanas'yev's appointment, see Dev Murarka in The Nation, 

Oct. 24, 1987, p. 448; for Smirnov's, Pravda, Feb. 5, 1987; for Maslov's, 
Wheatcroft, loc. cit. Each of these figures have used their new positions to 
stage gatherings that have provided forums for liberal historians. See 
Murarka, loc. cit., p. 451; Voprosy /sorii KPSS, No. 7, 1987, pp. 137-52; and 
Nauka | Zhizn’, No. 9, 1987. 

'°Tyutyukin, loc. cit. 

'°7See, for example, an open letter published in Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
July 8, 1987, signed by historians K. F. Shatsilo, A. Gurevich, and S. B. 
Obolenskaya and by four philologists, which criticizes Academy of 
Sciences President Guriy Marchuk for rejecting (in a March 21, 1987, interview 
with /zvestiya) various proposals that employees of academic institutes 
elect their directors. 
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July 1987, V. G. Trukhanovskiy, the journal's chief editor 
since 1960, was relegated to mere membership on the 
editorial board. In early 1988, it was announced that 
Akhmed Iskenderov had been elected editor-in-chief, 
and that 17 of the 21 members of old editorial board 
had been removed, including the conservatives Sergey 
Khromov (director of the Institute of USSR History) and 
Boris Rybakov (head of the Institute of Archaeology). 
They were replaced by several liberals who had been 
criticized in the past for “distortions of history’—these 
included Volobuyev, historian Viktor Danilov, and ar- 
chaeologist Valentin Yanin.'°° 

There has also apparently been some relaxation of 
conservative control over access to restricted archives 
since Gorbachev took office. On December 9, 1986, a 
joint session of the bureau of the Department of History 
of the Academy of Sciences and the collegium of 
the State Archives Administration underlined the prob- 
lem of archival access and promised remedial mea- 
sures.'°2 On July 17, 1987, /zvestiya announced that 
767,000 of the 1,109,000 documents in the central ar- 
Chives heretofore designated for restricted use would 
be made available to scholars. Military archives con- 
taining operational and combat documents, as well as 
political materials, are also apparently being opened to 
researchers. ''° The publication of the famous Decree 
No. 227 of World War II, which ordered no retreat and no 
surrender, is the most notable example. '"" 

The publication of scholarly works that break new 
ground in terms of factual content and conceptual ap- 
proach should also impart energy to the historical pro- 
fession. Despite the relative scarcity of completed 
works that could be immediately published, some do 
exist, and their publication has been hinted at. One of 
the most interesting is the ninth volume of the /storiya 
SSSA s drevneyshikh vremen do nashikh dney (The His- 
tory of the USSR from Ancient Times to the Present), 
which was prepared in 1964 under the auspices of the 
Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences and cir- 
culated in proofs for discussion among historians. This 
volume contains a frank examination of the purge trials 
of the 1930’s and of Stalinism in general.''® The official 
announcement that the works of Roy Medvedev will be 


'8Voprosy Istorii, No. 2, 1988, p. 192; see also Vladimir Tol'ts, “Voprosy 
/storii Restructures Itself," Novoye Russkoye Slovo (New York), May 11, 1988. 

'8Voprosy Istorii, No. 2, 1987, pp. 128-29. 

"nterview with Lt. Col. |. Venkov of the USSR Armed Forces General 
Staff Historical Archives Department, /zvestiya, July 20, 1987, trans, in 
FBIS-SOV, July 23, 1987, pp. R/25-27, 

"The decree was published in an article by A. Samsonov in Moscow 
News, No. 6, Feb. 14-21, 1988. Nevertheless, serious problems remain in 
terms of archival access. See the remarks made at the round table 
discussion in Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil (Moscow), No. 4, 1988, p. 10. 
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published represents, of course, the most dramatic ef: | 
fort thus far by the reformers to renovate historical 
science, fill in the “blank pages” of Soviet history, and’ 
use historiography to delegitimate Stalinism’s socio- 
economic and political structures. | 

Other works in the offing will also have their impact on 

‘the development of historical g/asnost’. These are the 
projected new party history, an autobiography by Aca- 
demician Samsonov, and a biography of Stalin. 

It is virtually certain that the new party history under 
preparation will reflect Gorbachev's negative evalua-. 
tion of Stalinism, further strengthening the hand of the: 
liberal historians who seek to investigate previously for-. 
bidden topics. In mid-1986, the draft of a new (ninth) 
edition of the one-volume party history, prepared under 
the supervision of Boris Ponomarev, was rejected, pre- 
sumably because it was too conservative. Shortly there- » 
after, historians Maslov and A. Zevelev called for anew: 
text that would provide more information on “negative” 
phenomena in Soviet history, in particular the Stalinist’ 
cult.''? A new board of editors was formed, and acom- 
petition for contributions was launched by the USSR’ 
ey of Higher and Specialized Secondary Educa-. 
tion. | 

Maslov, as head of the Department of CPSU History 
at the Academy of Social Sciences, is closely involved) 
in supervising the compiling of the new history. At a 
Moscow City Party Committee seminar, he condemned | 
previous party histories for dogmatism, scholasticism, 
“tendentiousness,” and reducing the leaders of the par-| 
ty to anonymity. He singled out for particular condemna- 
tion Stalin's Short Course history, whose imposition on: 
social scientists resulted in intellectual sterility.''® : 

In his presentation, Maslov pointed to four dogmas in-: 
forming past historical writing that had to be discarded’ 
inorder to restore ‘scientific thought” to the examination | 
of party history. The first is that of nonconflicting” devel-. 
opment of the party, according to which party history is’ 
depicted as an unbroken progression of achievements 
and victories. The second is the idea that any historical. 
figure who made a political error is a ‘primordial’ oppo-. 
nent of Leninism and socialism. By way of example, 


"?The historian V. A. Kozlov made a positive reference to the volume 
and its “preservation” in an article in Voprosy /storii KPSS, No. 5, 1987, 

p. 120. For a brief description of the volume, see Roy Medvedev, Let 
History Judge, p. 182. 

"'3Pravda, July 8, 1986. 

"4Murarka, loc. cit., p. 450. The rules of the competition were published | 
in Voprosy Istorii KPSS, No. 5, 1987, p. 158. It is unlikely that the history will 
appear before early 1989, since the deadline for submission of 
manuscripts is October 1, 1988. A new history of the Soviet Union will also _ 
appear in the near future. See Pierre Assouline and Barbara Nasaroff, “A 
Literary Thaw in the USSR?” Lire (Paris), September 1987, pp. 38-39. 

"SMoscow News, No. 29, July 19, 1987. 


| Maslov pointed to the recent civic rehabilitation of the 
Old Bolshevik Smilga, who had been involved in the 
Trotskyist opposition of the 1920's, and noted that the 
positive contributions of such individuals far outweigh 
their political errors. The third dogma, somewhat related 
tothe first, is thatthe “leading role” of the party in society 
has constantly grown stronger over the course of Soviet 
history. How could this be, asked Maslov, given that the 
January 1987 plenum revealed that the party and state 
leadership had committed the “gravest errors” in the 
political, social, and economic spheres? The last dog- 
| ma is that all party documents are “100 percent” true, 
| despite clear evidence to the contrary, for example, the 
flawed Short Course and the 1938 Central Committee 
resolution that established the text as the leading tool of 
party propaganda. According to Maslov, it is the duty of 
| historians to examine critically party historical docu- 
| ments and the reasons for their adoption. 

Although Maslov’s remarks on the preparation of the 
/new party history are encouraging, and Aleksandr Ya- 
| kovlev has stated that the issue is not “yet another 

[‘authoritative’] rewriting of the history of society, the 
i state, and the party,”''® it is quite likely that the finished 
| product will fall short of the expectations of liberal schol- 
Jars in many respects. This is implicit in Gorbachev's 
| statement that the “help” of the Central Committee will 

be necessary in compiling the new history. 

Academician Aleksandr Samsonov's Pamyat’ minuv- 
}shevo: sobytiya, lyudi, istoriya (Remembrance of the 

Past: Events, People, History), slated for publication in 
11988, is also expected to contribute to historical glas- 
‘nost’. According to Samsonov, it will discuss, in part, his 

generation of historians and the problems and conflicts 
jthey encountered in pursuing their profession.''’ 
| Also awaited with interest is the first extensive Soviet 
biography of Stalin, by Deputy Chief of the Main Political 
Directorate of the Soviet Army and Navy Dmitriy Volko- 
‘gonov, adoctor of philosophy. The biography, entitled /. 
| V. Stalin: Tragediya i triumf (J. V. Stalin: Tragedy and Tri- 
‘umph), can be expected to respond to the demand of 
| liberal historians and others for biographies that would 
|| treat Stalin and other historical figures as “living people, 
leaders of the party and state with all their doubts and 
\mistakes, frustrations and emotions, achievements, vic- 
tories and failures... .”''® 
| As the re-examination of history progresses, It has be- 
gun to move into the area of Soviet foreign policy. It is 
now being argued that Stalin grossly exaggerated the 


"®Vestnik Akademii Nauk, June 1987, p. 61. 

"Nauka i Zhizn’, June 1987, p. 51. An excerpt appeared in Moscow 
News, No. 18, May 10-17, 1987. Comparisons with Alexandr Nekrich's 
}ecollections in Otreshis’ ot strakha will be useful. 

"8k ommunist, No. 12, August 1987, pp. 74, 76. 
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Josef Stalin and Nazi Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop shake hands at the signing of the Nazi- 
Soviet Nonaggression Pact in August 1939. 


—From the personal album of von Ribbentrop in the William 
R. Philp collection of the Hoover Institution Archives. 


danger of war in 1928—29 for personal political pur- 
poses.''? It has also been suggested that the “social 
fascist” policy of the 1920's and early 1930's contribu- 
ted to the very real danger of war in 1939 by splitting and 
weakening the German working class movement, there- 
by precluding any effective opposition to Hitler's elec- 
tion or subsequent seizure of power. '*° 

Appraisals of the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 that 
contradict the standard justification repeated in Gorba- 
chev’s November 2 speech have appeared. The 
Friendship and Boundary Treaty of September 1939, 
has been condemned as a cynical act, devoid of moral 
principle. '*' The behavior of the West before the sign- 
ing of German-Soviet Nonaggression Treaty on August 
23, 1939, isseento have stemmed from “the democratic 
West's distrust for the USSR” as an ally against Hitler, a 
distrust conditioned by the great purge trials. '°* Of fur- 
ther interest is the fact that the terms of the secret proto- 
col of the August 23, 1939, agreement—which led to the 


"'V/vacheslav Dashichev, Komsomolskaya Pravda, June 19, 1988. 
Dashichev is head of a department at Oleg Bogomolov's Institute of the 
Economics of the World Socialist System. 

'20F rnst Henri (pseudonym of the publicist and former diplomat Semen 
Rostovskiy), “Letter of an Historical Optimist,” Druzhba Narodov, No. 3, 1988, 
pp. 231-39, at pp. 234-35. 

'2'Volkogonov, Pravda, June 20, 1988. Probably the first published 
criticism of the Friendship Treaty was offered by Daniil Granin in his novel 
Zubr, in Novyy Mir, No. 1, 1987, p. 92. 

Much of the current reassessment of Stalin's foreign policy closely 
follows the analysis of Medvedev in Let History Judge, Part 3, Ch. 3. 

122Veygeniy Ambartsumov, “The Poisonous Mist Disperses,'’ Moscow 
News, No. 25, June 26—July 3, 1988. Dashichev makes a similar point about 
Western distrust, laying it to Stalin's “decapitation” of the Red Army 
(Literaturnaya Gazeta, May 18, 1988). 
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partition of Poland—have been revealed in the recently 
published memoirs of the late Konstantin Simonov. '*9 


External Factors 


Changing Soviet views of the international environ- 
ment are also contributing to the broadening of the limits 
of whatisermissible inthe examination of history. Inter- 
national events and the world view of Soviet politicians 
have long influenced their willingness and ability to al- 
low historians to conduct a more objective examination 
of the past, particularly the Stalin era. For example, 
Khrushchev maintained that he withheld the rehabili- 
tation of the purge trial victims of the 1930's because 
the “representatives of the fraternal communist parties 
[had] testified .. . to the justness of the sentences” and 
he did not want to “discredit” them. '** His de-Staliniza- 
tion campaign was also dealt a set-back by the upheav- 
als in Eastern Europe that followed his “secret speech” 
of 1956, and later, was cut short at least in part by 
the domestic and international uproar created by the 
Cuban missile crisis. '*° 

Soviet perceptions of Western “ideological propa- 
ganda” and “bourgeois falsification” of Soviet history 
have also influenced historical inquiry. The fall of Khru- 
shchev brought to power individuals who were deeply 
concerned with the restoration of political stability and 
ideological orthodoxy. The banning of anti-Stalin works 
in belles-lettres and the social sciences was justified in 
part as ameasure to deprive the West of a potent propa- 
ganda weapon that could be used to undermine the le- 
gitimacy of the Soviet system, of its Eastern Europe sat- 
ellites, and of Soviet leadership of the international 
communist movement. The historian Aleksandr Nekrich 
was attacked in the Central Committee journal Voprosy 
Istorii KPSS in 1967 for finding himself “in the ideological 
captivity of the bourgeois falsifiers of history.”'*° 

The campaign against “ideological deviation” was 
reinforced by the reaction to the “Prague Spring” in 
1968. The Czechoslovak reform effort was branded asa 
direct descendant of the “right opportunism” of the 
1920's, and as an ally of “imperialist reaction.” Stringent 


'23"Through the Eyes of a Man of My Generation," Znamya, No. 3, 1988, 
p. 36. 

'°4Khrushchev Remembers, p. 353. 

'2°See Heer, op. cit., Chap. 3; Michel Tatu, Power in the Kremlin, New 
York, Viking, 1970, p. 249; Carl Linden, Khrushchev and the Soviet 
Leadership, 1957-1964, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1966, 
pp. 147, 158, 180; Roy Medvedev, On Soviet Dissent. Interviews with Piero 
Ostellino, New York, Columbia University Press, 1980, p. 57; and Keep, 
Op cit, Opaco, oe 


new guidelines were issued on the research and teach- 
ing of history, and the Institute of History of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences was reorganized. '* 

The conservatives’ fear of ideological contamination 


1] 


| 


from the West grew with the advent of détente. Repre- 
sentative of the atmosphere under Brezhnev was acon- | 


ference on “The Ideological Struggle in Historical 
Science,” held at the Institute of History on June 14, 


1973. Vladimir Yagodkin, the ideological secretary of | 


the Moscow City Party Committee, warned the histori- 


ans present not to subject the Stalin period to critical 


analysis. According to Yagodkin, “All, | repeat, all 
stages in the development of Soviet society must be re- 
garded as ‘positive’.” He termed any “revisionist” con- 
ception of Soviet history the work of foreign intelligence 
agencies, and maintained that any heterodoxy, whatev- 
er its origins, would inevitably strengthen anti-Soviet 


propaganda and should therefore be combatted. '*® 


Yagodkin's views reflected the position of Sergey - 


Trapeznikov, who from 1965 to 1983, was the powerful 


head of the Central Committee’s Science and Educa- 


tional Institutions Department. A bleak dogmatist, Tra- | 


peznikov placed considerable stress in his supervision 
of the social sciences on the need to strengthen ideo- 


logical purity in the face of anti-communist propaganda - 


from the West. In a series of lectures delivered to higher 


education establishments during the height of detente | 


with the West, Trapeznikov warned of a “global assault’! 


on communism and expressed the fear that “alien” con- | 


cepts would invade the social sciences. Similar views 
were expressed by other high party officials. '*9 


The return of cold war rhetoric under Ronald Reagan — 


'€Nlekrich’s work 1941 iyunya 22 (June 22, 1941) was attacked in 


Voprosy Istorii KPSS, No. 9, 1967, pp. 127-40. Although the monograph was a | 


rather unsensational account of Stalin's “errors and mistakes” at the 
beginning of World War Il, it became the focal point of conservative 
opposition, particularly after a samizdat account of its discussion among 
academics reached the West. In interrogation at the Central Committee, 
Nekrich maintained that his book was favorably received in the foreign 
communist press precisely because it served to deflect “the propaganda of 
the reactionary bourgeois press, which maintained that there was 
supposedly a tendency in the USSR toward the restoration of the personality 
cult of Stalin... ."" See Nekrich, Otreshis’ ot strakha, pp. 273-74. 

'27Erederick Barghoorn, Detente and the Democratic Movement in the 
USSR, New York, Free Press, 1976, pp. 10-11; and Nekrich, Otreshis’ ot 
strakha, pp. 317-18. On the Czech reform movement, see Vaganov, 
Pravyy uklon. .. , p. 321; also, Stephen F. Cohen, Rethinking the Soviet 
Experience: Politics and History since 1917, New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1985. 

'28Vagodkin's speech circulated in samizdat. Archiv samizdata, 
No. 1461. Yagodkin's concerns were reflected in numerous works of 
fiction, including Vsevolod Kochetov's shrill neo-Stalinist novel “What Is It You 
Want Then?” (published in Oktyabr’, Nos. 9-11, 1969), in which a Western 
anti-Soviet agent is quoted: A great wise man of our time . . . once said: 
‘De-Stalinization is a fulcrum which we could use to topple the communist 
world.’ ” (translated in Martin Crouch and Robert Porter, Eds., Understanding 
Soviet Politics Through Literature, London, Allen & Unwin, 1984, pp. 80-82). 
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strengthened for a time the argument of conservative 

politicians and academics that orthodoxy in historiogra- 
| phy and the social sciences in general should remain in 

place. For example, in March 1985, an extraordinary 

plenum of the party's Central Committee directed the 
| History Department of the Academy of Sciences to in- 
| crease its “ideological work” in response to “‘anti-Marx- 
jist conceptions of the global historical process’”’ that 
| were being promoted by the capitalist West. According 
|to Academician Sergey Tikhvinskiy: 


in conditions where imperialism, in its offensive against 
socialism, is trying to distort the essence of the pro- 
}cesses at work in socialist society and to falsify human 
history, itis the duty of Soviet historians to give a timely 
| and effective rebuff to anti-Marxist conceptions. '°° 


| “Counter-propaganda groups” formed by the depart- 
ment’s institutes were authorized to produce publica- 
tions that addressed the ideological concerns of the 
| Central Committee. 

Matters have changed dramatically under Gorba- 
chev. The General Secretary's stress on glasnost’ has 
clearly strengthened the arguments of intellectuals like 
Nekrich and Medvedev that refusal to engage in open 

}examination of the Stalinist past only serves to “delight 
jour enemies.” In Let History Judge (pp. xxvili-xxix), 
Medvedev stated: 


\The longer we keep silent or vacillate, the more suc- 

cessfully will bourgeois propagandists use the cult of 
personality for their own ends... only resolute and hon- 
est communist self-criticism and resolute and honest 
correction of Stalinist perversions will cut the ground 
ifrom under bourgeois propagandists, who have long 
jused these perversions in their fight against socialism. 
}By identifying the Stalinist regime with socialism in gen- 
eral, they have long tried (and not without success) to 
represent socialism as a system in which there is no 
respect for law, where the rights and freedoms of the 
individual are violated and suppressed. Silence and 
vacillation about Stalin’s many crimes repel rather than 
attract friends abroad. 


At a February 1987 meeting with heads of the media 


19S. Trapeznikov, At the Turning Points of History: Some Lessons of the 
Struggle Against Revisionism Within the Marxist-Leninist Movement, Moscow, 
Progress Publishers, 1972, pp. 288, 293-94. See also the speech by Yuriy 
Andropov, /zvestiya, June 10, 1975; and Barghoorn, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
'°Voprosy Istorii, No. 7, 1985, pp. 3, 10, as noted and translated by John 
Keep, Moscow's Problems of History: A Select Critical Bibliography 
of the Soviet Journal “Voprosy Istorii”, Ottawa, Carleton University, 
1986, p. 6. 
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and propaganda organs convened at Central Commit- 
tee headquarters, Gorbachev encountered the argu- 
ment that critical analysis of Soviet history was like “in- 
dulging in a striptease for the whole world to see... .” 
Disagreeing, the General Secretary called for the re- 
moval of “blank spots” in Soviet history. '?' His renewed 
intervention at the end of 1987 further tilted the balance 
in favor of the liberals. Echoing the reforming intellectu- 
als, Gorbachev railed against the “many” officials who 
still attempt to frighten authors of critical analyses by: 


warning of the possible reaction on the part of the West. 
The West, they claim, is eager to hear our self-criticism 
in order to turn it against us, to discredit the socialist way 
Oflife....!myselfdo not fear criticism. Acritical review of 
our own experience Is a sign of strength, not weakness. 
Such an approach accords with the principles of social- 
ist ideology. '22 


Inhis handling of the nuclear accident at Chernoby|’ and 
in the relatively open media coverage given to the Af- 
ghan war, Gorbachev has demonstrated a strikingly dif- 
ferent approach to sensitive issues and events that gen- 
erate Western criticism of Soviet policies. 

Gorbachev's approach, designed in part to strength- 
en the renewed detente with the West, has led to in- 
creased contacts with Western academics. For exam- 
ple, the pages of Soviet newspapers have been opened 
to foreign scholars, including those who are considered 
to be the “ideological opponents” of the Soviet system. 
In early April 1987, a round table discussion was orga- 
nized by the Novosti Press Agency to call for an interna- 
tional conference of historians to debate the ‘acute 
questions” of Soviet history. According to Dr. Andrey 
Sakharov, the director of the Institute for the Study of So- 
viet History, the conference would serve as a confi- 
dence-building measure to “help to establish trust be- 
tween cultural scholars,” thereby eroding the image of 
the Soviet Union “as the enemy.’'?9 

Thus, Gorbachev’s pursuit of improved East-West re- 
lations may significantly enhance the ability of reforming 
historians and the creative intelligentsia to reassess the 
Soviet past with fewer party controls. It permits liberal 
historians to argue for increased access to archives and 
for freedom to conduct unrestricted research in order to 
offer documented, sophisticated responses to Western 


'8'1See Yegor Yakovlev's report in Moscow News, No. 8, Feb. 22, 1987, p. 
8. Gorbachev's speech was printed in Pravda, Feb. 15, 1987. 

'S2Gorbachev, Perestroika, p. 80. 

'88The Guardian (Manchester), Apr. 8, 1987. This round table coincided 
roughly with Aleksandr Yakovlev's report to the Academy of Sciences criticizing 
Soviet historians’ failure to promote a dialogue with Western historians. See 
Vestnik Akademii Nauk, June 1987, pp. 61, 68-70. 
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historical conceptions of Soviet politics, society, and in- 
ternational relations. '%* 

The opening to the West in terms of Soviet history was 
dramatically underlined by the announcement that Ste- 
phen Cohen's biography of Bukharin would be pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union. 'S° Another manifestation was 
the article by historian Viktor Danilov evaluating the 
strengths and weaknesses of Western scholarship on 
the famine of the early 1930's. '%° 

There are other, less dramatic, signs of the desire 
of Soviet liberal historians to join the international com- 
munity of scholars. For example, the derogatory label 
of “bourgeois historiography” is being replaced in 
professional journals by the more neutral expression 
“non-Marxist historiography.” '?’ 


Inherent Risks 


In its quest for greater objectivity, the current surge of 
historical glasnost’ carries with it serious political risk. 
Specifically, the exploration of the reasons for the emer- 
gence of Stalinism has led some writers and historians 
to examine the deficiencies in Russian political culture 
that permitted that develooment—from which it would 
be a short leap to question the dogma that the Revolu- 
tion was foreordained by scientific laws of social de- 
velooment—and even to cast shadows on the sacred 
image of Lenin himself. Itis “no accident” that conserva- 
tive forces within the party are alarmed, and it is clear 
that many within the reformist wing of the leadership 
have their own reservations about how far g/asnost’ 
should be allowed to go. 


Deficient political culture. The current wave of de- 
Stalinization in historical writings makes a serious effort 


'S4The Institute of World History and the Institute of the History of the USSR 
have scheduled a large conference for 1989 on the topic “The Teaching of 
Russian and Soviet History Abroad.” According to conference organizer 
Aleksandr Chubaryan, Soviet historians “have a lot to learn from Western 
historians about our own past.” Cited in von Hagen, loc. cit. 

'85\V/on Hagen, loc. cit. Cohen's book is Bukharin and the Bolshevik 
Revolution: A Political Biography, 1888-1938, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1980. 

'6Voprosy Istorii, No. 3, 1988, pp. 116-21. Danilov acknowledged that 
Soviet specialists in the past did not “and could not” collect and analyze data on 
demographic conditions in the 1930's and 1940's. 

The most notable attempt to date to evaluate the 1937 census and 
demographic conditions in the 1930's is made by demographer Mark Tol'ts 
in his article “How Many of Us Were There Then,” Ogonek, No. 51, 1987. 
| am grateful to Robert A. Lewis of Columbia University for drawing my 
attention to this article. 

'37Such a shift reflects a departure from the defensive insistence on the 
“innate superiority” of Soviet scholarship. See, for example, the round table 
discussion in /storiva SSSR (Moscow), No. 1, 1988, pp. 172-202. 
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to discern the conditions—in particular, Russian politi- | 


cal culture—that facilitated Stalin’s rise to power and the | 


creation of the Stalinist political and socio-economic — 
system. In this they differ markedly from the voluminous | 
but largely descriptive anti-Stalinist works of the Khru- | 
shchev period. '8 

This is an important distinction. Since 1956, the stan- | 


dard explanation for the rise of Stalinism has pointed to | 
international hostility (“capitalist encirclement”) and’ 


domestic “enemies” and their interplay with Stalin’s 
morbid suspiciousness. '°9 As Italian communist leader 
Palmiro Togliatti observed, Khrushchev's avoidance of © 
complex causality in explaining Stalinism left Soviet 


society ill-equipped to recognize and remove the re- | 


maining “vestiges” of that period: 


| 
First, all that was good was attributed to the super- | 


human, positive qualities of one man; now all that is evil 
is attributed to his equally exceptional and even aston-— 
ishing faults. In the one case, as well as in the other, we © 
are outside the criterion of judgment intrinsic in Marx- 
ism. The true problems are evaded, which are why and 


how Soviet society could reach and did reach certain. 


forms alien to the democratic way and to the legality that 
it had set for itself, even to the point of degeneration. 


Elsewhere, Togliatti stated that one of the most im- 


portant questions was how there arose an atmosphere . 


of “consent and connivance reaching, as far as the 
co-responsibility of those who today denounce those 
errors."'41 

Inthe late Khrushchev and early Brezhnev periods, a 
few scholars briefly broached the politically sensitive is- 
sue of the origins of Stalinism. For example, during a 
February 1966 meeting of historians gathered to dis- 


cuss Aleksandr Nekrich’s controversial work about the * 


German attack on the Soviet Union, 22 lyunya 1941. 
(June 22, 1941), the author stated that “Stalinism began 


140° 4 


— — as 


a aeeees ae 


because of us, the small people. . . .” Historian V. M. 
Kulish argued at the meeting that the concentration in 
historiography on Stalin’s personal guilt was obscuring | 


larger questions, particularly the ‘process that allowed | 


Stalin, who was not equal to his task, to become head of © 
1442 


party and state, with unlimited powers. 


'S8Roy Medvedev, On Soviet Dissent, p. 63. 

'9See for example, Khrushchev's “secret speech,” and the Central 
Committee Resolution of June 30, 1956, in The Anti-Stalin Campaign and 
International Communism, New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, 
pp. 85, 284-90. 

“4°bid., pp. 120-21. 

“'bid., p. 231. 


In the neo-Stalinist reaction in historiography that led 
to Nekrich’s expulsion from the party and which was 
strengthened by the subsequent invasion of Czecho- 
| slovakia, further inquiries ceased, sought outlet in 

samizdat or publication abroad, or were consigned to 
| the “drawer.” The most notable such inquiry was Roy 
| Medvedev's Let History Judge, which offers acomplex, 
| Often contradictory, analysis of the conditions and pro- 


| cesses that created the phenomenon of Stalinism. Ac- : 


cording to Medvedev, Stalin was supported by the ma- 


jority of the population ‘not only because he was clever 


enough to deceive them, but also because they were 
| backward enough to be deceived.” '° Other dissident 
social democrats were willing to intimate that the Octo- 
| ber Revolution was “premature” and that by overturning 
| the Marxist pattern of historical development, it gave 
rise to Stalinist “bureaucratic despotism.’ '** (We shall 
return to this critical point below.) 

The Gorbachev-era re-examination of Stalinism has 
reflected to some extent the Khrushchevian focus on the 
deficiencies of the leader. For example, there has been 
a re-publication (with commentary) of Lenin’s ‘“‘testa- 
ment,” with its damning critique of Stalin's personal- 
ity.'*° However, writers and historians have recently 
sought to look beyond such personal factors for more 
complex “reasons and conditions that led to the ap- 
pearance of the Stalin cult.’ '4° 

This broader exploration was apparently launched in 
an article in Pravda on March 13, 1987, in which Georgiy 
Smirnov said that Lenin saw the primary obstacle to 
mass participation in the management of social affairs 

‘to be “the workers’ insufficient knowledge and low 
socio-political and cultural level, for politics are beyond 
the ken of an illiterate person... .” In July, the political 
| scientist and close Gorbachev adviser Fedor Burlatskiy 

underlined the “contradictory tradition” of Russian and 
Soviet political culture, recalling the impact of 300 years 
| of “Eastern enslavement” as well as of the stagnation of 
‘political participation under the tsars. This paucity of 
“general and political culture’ was, according to Bur- 
latskiy, a central factor in the decline of ‘management 


'42For a samizdat report of the meeting, see Survey (London), April 1967, 
pp. 159-94, at pp. 177, 179; see also Nekrich, Otreshis ot strakha, 
pp. 232-38. 

'43/ et History Judge, pp. 428, 541. According to émigré writer Aleksandr 
Zinoviev, the Soviet population willingly engaged in political denunciations and 
did not perceive them as such, but saw them as part of the “sharpening of 
the class struggle.” See his “The Flight of Our Youth,” Kontinent (Paris), No. 35, 
1983, pp. 191-92. 

“The publicist Len Karpinsky in Stephen Cohen, Ed., An End to Silence, 
New York, Norton, 1982, pp. 301-02. 

See Moscow News, No. 3, Jan. 25—Feb. 1, 1987. 

'48See, for example, military historian Vasiliy Polikarpov in Ogonek, 

No. 26, 1987. 
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through the working people” after the October Revolu- 
tion. In effect, the “personality cult” was a reflection of 
a political tradition of authoritarianism, a consequence 
of the low level of political culture of a largely peasant 
population. '47 

A round table of historians published in the “‘restruc- 
tured” Kommunist in August 1987 continued discussion 
of the theme of political culture. Historian V. Z. Droby- 
zhev, in calling for extensive research on the little-known 
1930's and the rise of Stalinism, observed: 


The working class was altered in its composition as it 
was restocked by millions from the countryside. Who 
arrived from the countryside? How did the countryside 
influence the city? Shouldn’t we search for the social 
roots of the cult of personality in this petty-bourgeois 
element which overwhelmed the city?'4® 


Historian V. A. Kozlov, another participant in the round 
table discussion, also stressed the impact of a peasant- 
dominated social structure on Soviet post-revolutionary 
political development. He saw the fracturing of the unity 
of the “old party guard” during the political struggles 
of the 1920's as accompanied by pressures on the po- 
litical structure from “petty-bourgeois elements—the 
bearers of the psychology of ‘vozhdizm' [attraction to a 
strong leader].’'49 

Similar conclusions were being drawn at this time by 
other historians. Thus, Viadlen Loginov wrote: 


Telling the people the truth today means telling the truth 
about the people, too. And the truth about the people in 
1917 is complex. Very complex. They were a compara- 
tively dark, politically underdeveloped mass. A mass 
Still retaining the servile habit of subordination.'°° 


Still others pointed to the low level of the population's 
legal awareness, stemming from the denial of genuine 
civil rights under tsarism, which was reinforced by 
Russian’s isolation from the “‘civilized world.’'>' 


'*’Pravda, July 18, 1987, trans. in FBIS-SOV, July 23, 1987, p. R/21. 
Succinctly defined, “political culture” is“. . . the attitudes and expectations 
of the people regarding political leaders, and the attitudes and expectations of 

those leaders as to what they might and should do in office.” See Dina 
Spechler, Permitted Dissent in the Soviet Union: Novy Mir and the Soviet Regime, 
New York, Praeger, 1982, p. 44. 

'48Kommunist, No. 12, August 1987, p. 72. Drobyzhev also described how 
the democratic nature of the local soviets was gradually replaced by the influx of 
numerous members of the collegia of the people's commissariats (i.e., the 
Moscow bureaucracies). 

"9\bid., p. 75. 

'°/ iteraturnaya Gazeta, Oct. 28, 1987. See also historian Yu. Borisov in 
Nauka i Zhizn’, No. 9, 1987, p. 63; and Volobuyev in Moscow News, No. 51, Dec. 
27—Jan. 3, 1987. 

'S'Arkady Vaksberg in Moscow News, No. 46, Nov. 15, 1987. 
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Yuriy Afanas’yev, rector and professor of the History 
and Archives Institute. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


Toeach ofthese authors, the unwillingness or inability 
of peasants and new industrial workers to take part in 
“management through the people” created a fertile soil 
for Stalinism. Within this social milieu, the consolidation 
of Stalin’s power was inevitable after the “old party 
guard,” that “thinnest of layers” bearing “high political 
culture,” was destroyed in the purges. '°* 

For the reformers, the tragedy of the Stalin era was 
that the system was not only nurtured by, but in turn 
deeply reinforced, political servility. According to Yuriy 
Afanas’yev: 


Until 1917, Russia was ruled by an autocracy; that is, 
there were no democratic traditions .... This lack has 


"See the jurist Yu. Baturin in Pravda, June 19, 1988. Baturin quotes 
Lenin's observation that “. . . we have to admit that the proletarian policy 
of the party is not determined by its membership but by. . . . that thinnest of 
layers... the old party guard.” 
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selves the national consciousness and the image of the | 


exerted an influence to this day. It was only in 1905 that | 
the Russian people could begin to separate in them- | 


tsar. However, a mere 30 years later, there arose in | 
our society once again the image of the new leader of — 
the people, which was propagated by the radio, mass | 
communications, and literature, as well, with all their 
strength and with all possible coercion, engraving it | 
into the consciousness of the people to an almost un- — 
bearable extent.'°° 


Soviet authors have described how Stalinism planted | 
social conformity, fear of expressing one’s Own opinion, — 
and acceptance of hierarchical political relationships 
deep in the psyche of all strata of society, including the — 
elite. The costs were great. For example, an article by 
the late Konstantin Simonov stressed the adverse psy- 
chological impact of the purges on Soviet military per- — 
sonnel both before and during World War II.'°* In like. 
manner, economist Gavriil Popov, in a review of Alek- | 
sandr Bek’s novel Novoye naznacheniye (The New Ap- | 
pointment), analyzes the erosion of independent 
thought on the part of managers in the face of Stalin's | 
“administrative system’ with its “subsystem of fear.”'°? 

Even after Stalin’s death, Tatyana Zaslavskaya ar- 
gues, there remained ‘the dark masses which could be | 
ruled easily, whose minds could be controlled.”'°° For | 
Burlatskiy, Khrushchev’s reforms failed because the’ 
leading strata were conditioned in their methods of gov- 
erning by the Russian “patriarchal” culture, which 
stressed intolerance of differing opinions, the infallibility | 
of the patriarch, and constant interference in the lives of — 
subordinates. '°’ | 

This extraordinary examination of Soviet political cul- 
ture is largely driven by the exigencies of Gorbachev's 
reform program. The reformers seek to understand and 
alter submissive attitudes toward authority rooted in 
Russian and Soviet history in order to mobilize support 
for perestroyka, to undermine the power of entrenched 
bureaucracies, and to unleash social initiative. In 


'Sinterview on Radio Budapest, Nov. 7, 1987, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 

Nov. 9, 1987, p. 54. Although the interview as transcribed and translated in 
FBIS-SOV identified the interviewee as a Yevgeniy Afanas'yev, the views 
appear to be those of Yuriy Afanas'yev. 

'S4"The Lessons of History and a Writer's Duty,” Nauka i Zhizn’, No. 6, 
1987, pp. 42-48. 

'$Sin ibid., No. 4, 1987, pp. 54-65. Other examples include Yuriy Trifonov's 
novel Ischeznoveniyye (Disappearance), which examines, in part, how Stalinism — 
molded psychological conformity (printed in Druzhba Narodov, No. 1, 1987). 
Also see articles by A. Shcherbakov in Komsomolskaya Pravda, May 16, 1987; 
by Yu. Orlik in Izvestiya, Aug. 16, 1987; and by I. Kon in Kommunist, No. 1, 
1988, pp. 64-75. 

'S6The New York Times, Aug. 28, 1987. 

'S7In Literaturnaya Gazeta, Feb. 24, 1988. 


the view of the Gorbachevtsy, popular apathy and fear 
of reprisals for innovative economic and political behav- 


| ior, as well as widespread distrust of change in gen- 


eral, remain important impediments to ‘openly rais- 
ing and solving difficult problems of socialist develop- 
ment... .”'°® In the words of Burlatskiy, the “single 
source” of the difficulties in democratizing Soviet soci- 
ety can be traced to the survival of an ‘authoritarian and 
patriarchal political culture.”'°° 


Taking on Lenin and Marxism-Leninism. The most re- 
markable aspect of the effort to uncover the roots of 
Stalinism has been the recent, tentative appearance of 
subtle as well as explicit indictments of Lenin and of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. Both issues were first public- 
ly broached in belles-lettres. In Grossman's Zhizn’ i 
sud'ba, published in early 1988, the Menshevik Cher- 
netsov condemns Lenin for destroying the Constituent 
Assembly and its promise of political pluralism, and de- 
scribes Stalin as “Lenin today” because of the brutality 
that marked the policies of both leaders. '©° 

Boris Pasternak’s Doktor Zhivago, at long last pub- 
lished in the USSR, in early 1988, also examines the 
destructive impact of Bolshevik ideological dogma and 
teleological zeal on private life, universal moral stan- 
dards, and individual conscience. To Pasternak, the 
New Economic Policy held little hope for altering the 
processes set in motion by the revolution of 1917. It 


| was instead, the “most ambivalent and hypocritical of all 


Soviet periods.’'®' 


The critical examination of Lenin gained impetus in 
connection with Shatrov’s play Dal’she... Dal’she.. . 


_Dal’she, which employed various dramatic devices to 


attack and then absolve Lenin's ideas and activities of 
any connection with Stalinism. Echoing Togliatti, liber- 
als criticized Shatrov for simplifying history by examin- 
ing Stalinism only in terms of Stalin, thus evading amore 


‘complex understanding of the phenomenon. Shatrov 


was also Criticized for failing to depart from the standard 
portrayal of Lenin in hagiographic terms. Such “repre- 
hensible religiosity,” it was argued, blocked a funda- 
mental understanding of the historical process. '© 


*$8October and Perestroika, pp. 43, 45. 
'8°From Burlatskiy meeting with journalists as reported by Moscow TASS 
International Service in Russian, Oct. 31, 1987, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 
Nov. 5, 1987, p. 54. 
'6°Oktyabr’, No. 2, 1988, pp. 58-59. 
'6'Novyy Mir, No. 3, 1988, pp. 126-27, 152, and 166; No. 4, 1988, p. 76. 
'62See, for example, L. Ovrutskiy review in Sovetskaya Kul'tura, Feb. 4, 
1988. Afanas'yev expressed similar views (see Bill Keller in The New York Times, 
Jan. 15, 1988). See also the round table discussion of Shatrov's play in 
Moscow News, No. 10, Mar. 13-20, 1988. 
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The rout of Nina Andreyeva’s March 1988 defense of 
Stalinism, '®? plus the mood of anticipation regarding 
the 19th CPSU ‘Conference in late June, encouraged 
editors to more daring attacks on the past. The most in- 
teresting of these was the article in Novyy Mir, No. 5 of 
1988, by economic journalist Vasiliy Selyunin. Unlike 
Burlatskiy, Selyunin examined the destructive role 
played by the ideas of Marx and Lenin. 

Marxist-Leninist ideology, Selyunin argued, dictated 
that the Bolsheviks assault “shameful” profit and eradi- 
cate commodity production and private business. By 
rejecting the principle of economic self-interest, the 
Bolsheviks provoked the resistance of the peasantry, 
which in turn led to a spiral of “noneconomic” coercion. 
Famine and economic collapse inevitably resulted. The 
Bolshevik predilection for compulson also led to the cre- 
ation of concentration camps to extract labor. At the 9th 
Party Conference, in early 1920, the Bolshevik leader- 
ship, including Lenin, supported Trotsky’s program for 
the total militarization of the labor force, and not as a 
temporary measure. '©4 

Selyunin praised Lenin, not for the October Revolu- 
tion (which overturned the capitalist path of develop- 
ment and the promise of the Stolypin reforms), but for 
the New Economic Policy. Unfortunately, Lenin's new 
positive attitude toward economic self-interest was not 
shared by important segments within the party elite, and 
the great turn of 1929 soon returned the country to the 
philosophy of War Communism. 

Selyunin also subtly indicted Lenin for the contraction 
of political freedom within the party that enhanced the 
power of the general secretary. Referring to the ban on 
factions at the 10th Party Congress, Selyunin notes that 
“many distinguished party members” vigorously pro- 
tested that the ban had strangled party and public opin- 
ion and fostered the growth of a “hierarchy of secretar- 
ies” that reduced party congresses and conferences to 
“executive assemblies.” He quoted Stalin's assertion in 
January 1924, the month that Lenin died, that the party 
was not a union of groups and factions, but a ‘monolithic 
organization hewn from a single block.’'®° Selyunin 
concluded by stating that history will show little forgive- 


'639n March 13, 1988, Sovetskaya Rossiya printed a long letter by 
Leningrad chemistry teacher Nina Andreyeva, which criticized the 
de-Stalinization campaign under Gorbachev. Arguing that the attacks on the 
past were undermining perestroyka, the article was quickly publicized by 
conservatives in order to weaken the reform movement. According to Yuriy 
Afanas'yev, 30 oblast party committees presented the letter as a policy 
document. Pravda responded on April 5 with an editorial that castigated 
Andreyeva’s article as an “anti-perestroyka” platform. See Afanas'yev in Pravda, 
July 26, 1988. 

'641gor Klyamkin also treats this subject, if briefly, in "Which Street Leads to 
the Temple?” Novyy Mir, No. 11, 1987, p. 178. 
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Soviet historian Roy Medvedev at work in 1979. 


—The New York Times/David Shipler. 


ness if society again lets slip the opportunity for genuine 
reform. 

Historian Nikolay Popov also traced many of the pre- 
conditions for the “ideal totalitarian state” to the actions 
of Lenin. “Many of our political norms and habits took 
shape,’ Popov stated, ‘‘when V. |. Lenin headed the sta- 
te.” He observed that Lenin violated constitutional 
norms, concentrated unregulated power in his hands, 
and presided over the erosion of judicial autonomy. Still, 
Popov attributed these negative phenomena largely to 
the civil war, and he argued that Lenin’s “wisdom” 
precluded any abuse of power. He described Lenin as 
increasingly preoccupied in his last years with the 
danger of the “uncontrolled power of the party and 
state organs.”"° 

The planned publication in the Soviet Union of the 
works of Roy Medvedev will significantly expand the 
criticism of Lenin and of Bolshevik ideology. In Let His- 
tory Judge, completed in the late 1960's, Medvedev for 
the most part refused to ascribe serious political “mis- 
takes” to Lenin.'®’ Nevertheless, Medvedev does ar- 
gue that Stalinism was facilitated by the corporate iden- 
tity of the party. Stalin’s cult did not “spring up over- 
night”: it was conditioned by the cult of the party, 
which came to be viewed as an infallible institution, its 


1851'9¢; Cit., ‘D. 175. 
1661s Anyone Above the Law?” Sovetskaya Kul'tura, Apr. 26, 1988. 
'67There are implicit and explicit critiques on pp. 379-80 and 397-98. 
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members required to perform any service, commit any 
“cruelty,” in response to the party’s call. Gradually, the 
cult of the institution was transferred to its leaders. The 


orgy of praise for Stalin on the occasion of his 50th birth- | 


i 


day, in 1929, marked the pinnacle of the “hierarchy of 


cults” already in existence. Thus, belief in the infallibility 
of the party, together with rigid party discipline and 


} 
| 


unquestioning revolutionary enthusiasm involved the | 


party and society as a whole in Stalin’s crimes. '®8 


In the years since publication of Let History Judge, 


Medvedev's views on Lenin changed considerably. Al- — 


though he continued to believe that Leninism and Stalin- 


ism were fundamentally different, he acknowledged — 


some continuity between the two. In On Stalin and Sta- | 


linism, Medvedev described Lenin as introducing many 
of the restrictions on political activity and free speech 


that Stalin built upon. Lenin also approved the use of ter- | 


ror during the civil war on a scale that was “entirely un- 


justified.” Even after the end of the civil war, Lenin advo- - 


cated not only a broad definition of political crime and 
counter-revolution, but also the inclusion of a provision 


for political terror in the RSFSR Criminal Code. Medve- | 


dev traced much of this to Lenin’s belief in the “relativity 


ofall moral concepts... ,” i.e., the concept that virtually | 


any action is justifiable in the service of the proletarian 
struggle. Medvedev noted that few in the communist 


movement today would subscribe to Lenin’s premise | 
that “barbarous means are permissible in the struggle | 


against barbarism.’'®? 

In Leninism and Western Socialism, Medvedev de- 
veloped further this theme of moral relativism and of- 
fered an extended critique of Lenin’s concept of the 


“dictatorship of the proletariat.” Lenin’s categorical def- | 
inition of proletarian rule as a dictatorship based on vio- 


lence and free from legal constraints is said to have pro- 


vided Stalin with the theoretical apparatus with which he ~ 


justified his own rule and its terroristic methods.'”° 


Implicit criticism of Lenin’s moral relativism and its ef- 
fect on party culture has already appeared in the Soviet 
press. The economist Yevgeniy Ambartsumov wrote 
that the humiliating confessions of the Old Bolsheviks at 


the Moscow trials of the 1930’s were due partly to the | 


complete erosion of ‘those unchanging values for all 
mankind that we are addressing today.” Quoting the 
Old Bolshevik Georgiy Pyatakov that a genuine Bolshe- 


vik “lacked all limitations—moral, political, and even | 


physical,” Ambartsumov exclaimed: “How murderous © 


'68Pp, 146-47, 365. 

'69Pp. 184-97, 

'79/ eninism and Western Socialism, London, Verso Publications, 1981, 
pp. 29-53. 


| and suicidal is the moral nihilism that was described as 
revolutionism.'7' 
| The writer and long-time party member Lev Razgon 
| suggested in his recently published memoirs that many 
of Stalin’s victims, through their earlier willingness to 
| subjugate means to ends, actively participated in the 
|creation of the system that eventually destroyed them. 
| Razgon expressed his uncertainty over whether Stalin's 
victims drawn from the political elite ever grasped, even 
j after their arrest, the consequences of their past behav- 
ior for the party and society as a whole.'”2 


| Implications. The conservatives’ fear that open 
|} examination of the past could undermine system legiti- 
|Macy by eroding ideological commitment is not without 
\basis. The efforts by writers and historians to explain the 
rise of Stalinism and the survival of its core features to 
\this day directly or indirectly challenge fundamental 
party dogma. 

To take the most important example, the central axi- 
om of Soviet ideology maintains that the Bolshevik revo- 
lution was due not to chance or to the superior leader- 
ship of the Bolsheviks per se, but to the communists’ 
knowledge of the objective laws of social and historical 
development. Soviet propaganda has justified the pre- 
eminent role of the communist party in Soviet society by 
contending that the seizure of power in October 1917 
was the only possible “scientific” application of Marx- 
ismto Russian conditions. However, the current empha- 
sis on the low political culture of both elite and masses in 
the revolutionary and post-revolutionary period, on the 

'weakness of moral principles within the party, and on 
the rapid replacement of socialist democracy by Stalin- 
‘ist bureaucratic structures, raises questions about 
j whether the October Revolution and Lenin’s strategy 
actually were ‘law-governed” (zakonomernyy). It sug- 
| gests that the revolution was premature, as the Menshe- 
viks and others argued, and that there were alternatives 
ito exclusive Bolshevik rule. (Even more remarkable, 
'Kommunist deputy editor Otto Latsis went a step further 
! 


'7!"The Poisonous Mist Disperses,” loc. cit. Ambartsumov drew his 
account from the ex-Menshevik Nikolay Valentinov's recollection of a 1928 
Conversation with Pyatakov (see Novyy Zhurnal [New York], No. 52, 1958, 
pp. 140-61, at pp. 150-51). It is doubtful that many readers were unaware that 
Pyatakov was quoting Lenin's “The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky.” See V. |. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 3rd printing, 1981, pp. 235-36. 

‘721 ey Razgon, “Nothing Invented,” Yunost’ (Moscow), No. 5, 1988, 
pp. 540, at p. 15. Ambartsumov (loc. cit.) implicitly criticized the behavior of 
Bukharin when referring in passing to Arthur Koestler's Darkness at Noon (that 
novel's chief character, Rubashov, is largely based on Bukharin). Among the 
explanations of the party members’ confessions in the novel was the perception 
of the accused that their past behavior had denied them the right to judge 
Stalin. Interestingly, the journal Neva (Leningrad) began publication of Koestler's 
work in July 1988. 
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recently when he observed that personality “cults,” al- 
though not a ‘law-governed’” feature of socialism, are 
nevertheless a trait of socialist movements that depend 
on a “young” working class. '’? Such questions are, of 
course, Closely tied to the issue of the appropriateness 
of the one-party system as a model for the construction 
of socialism.) 

Commentator Aleksandr Bovin has referred to Fried- 


tich Engels’s expression, the “irony of history,” to de- 
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scribe the failure of the party to discharge its historical 
role: 


It's as if history can be sarcastic and smile ironically at 
people's inept attempts to change it. Having accom- 
plished a revolution and changed the course of history, 
as it seemed to them... people suddenly notice with 
amazement that what they have accomplished differs 
greatly from what they had intended to achieve. For a 
long time we have thought that this expression of Engels 
has nothing to do with proletarian revolutions or commu- 
nist parties. Now we see that we have been mistaken. ... 
| hope that we have become mature enough that we're 
not afraid to call a spade a spade.'"* 


Such challenges to the myth of the party’s infallibility 
and its unique insight into the “laws of history” must be 
distressing not only to party conservatives. Although the 
reformist leaders may well have countenanced discus- 
sion of the “moral nihilism” of the Stalin epoch as a 
means of lending a moral imperative to reform efforts, 
the process is hazardous. When the enterprise begins 
to criticize Lenin and Marxism-Leninism, it weakens 
the central ideological support of the reform program, 
which is described as “a return to Leninism.” 

There is also a problem inherent in the desire of the 
reformers, particularly the more radical of them, to mobi- 
lize history as an effective lever of change. They feel that 
only a thorough denunciation of the values, norms, and 
institutions of Stalinism will suffice to ensure reform of 
the party, defeat of bureaucratic resistance, and re- 
shaping of the relationship between the individual and 
the party-state. Yet, assessments of the past written with 
this end in mind are not likely to yield a truly balanced, 
objective view of Stalin and his role in history. 

Moreover, such a “blackening” of Soviet history 
deeply insults many elements in Soviet society, who feel 
that the tendency to view the Stalin years only ‘through 
the eyes of the repressed” distorts what is the essence 


'73"The Turning Point,” Znamya, No. 6, 1988, p. 178. 
'74“Derestroika and Socialism’s Future," Moscow News, No. 35, 
Sept. 6-13, 1987, Supplement. 
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A Moscow parade on May 9, 1985, marks the 40th 
anniversary of the Soviet victory in the Great Patri- 
otic War of 1941-45. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


of the period. '’° Much of society still holds a positive im- 
age of Stalin as the leader of the party and state during a 
tumultuous period marked by ideological conviction, 
national purpose, extraordinary social and economic 
change, defense of the homeland, and the emergence 
of the Soviet Union as a world power.'’° When Gorba- 
chev mentioned Stalin’s role as head of the State De- 
fense Committee during the May 1985 commemoration 
of the war's end, his speech was interrupted by sus- 
tained applause.'’” Not surprisingly, members of the 
military, the police, and other institutions of the state and 
party apparatus, see a threat to their own prestige and 
roles in any full-blown historical assault on the Stalin 
epoch—after all, disruption of their entrenched posi- 
tions is a central objective of the reform that historical 
glasnost’ seeks to advance. Then, too, the excavation of 
the Stalinist past is resisted by those who participated in 


'°On this view, see Aleksandr Zinoviev, loc. cit., p. 193. 

'®See, for example, historian Yu. Borisov in Nauka i Zhizn’, No. 9, 
1987, p. 63. 

'’’Wolfgang Leonhard, The Kremlin and the West, New York, Norton, 
1986, p. 175. 

'8Soviet surveys have revealed the weak attraction of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology for much of the population, particularly the young. See 
Sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya (Moscow), No. 4, 1987; and Sobesednik 
(Moscow), No. 39, 1987. It is not accidental, then; that much of the anti- 
Stalinist literature has appeared in publications such as Yunost’ and 
Sobesednik, which are aimed at Soviet youth. 


the purges and who, along with their families, often prof- 
ited materially and professionally by engaging in de- | 
nunciation of their co-workers and colleagues. 
Finally, there is the question of the centrifugal effects _ 
of re-opening of the past on the Soviet multi-national | 
state. This must be a cause of deep concern to reform- _ 
ers and conservatives alike. 


Prospects 


The reformers are aware of the corrosive effects that — 
historical myth and historical silence have in an educat- — 
ed and socially complex society.'’? They seem con- 
vinced that a more truthful examination of the past will - 
generate ideological renewal and restore the deeply 
eroded moral authority of the party among alienated or 
apathetic segments of the population. So, one can ex- 
pect “historical glasnost’ ” to yield still other ““unortho-- 
dox”’ treatments of the Soviet past, particularly as Gor- 
bachev seeks to accelerate the process of political 
reform. 

But historical g/asnost' is a fragile blossom, and it is © 
unclear whether the professional historians and their 
counterparts in the mass media and belles-lettres will 
really be able to join the “vast wandering enterprise” of | 
objective historical analysis. For one thing, it remains an 
open question whether or not radical assaults on the his+ 
torical image of the party will increase the party's author- | 
ity or mobilize support for perestroyka. Moreover, inno- - 
vative historical analysis has largely been confined to ° 
belles-lettres and the mass media. The struggle of liber- - 
al historians for professional autonomy is just begin- 
ning. Perhaps most important, the charged atmosphere © 
of reform is not conducive to objective historical analy- 
sis. Doors to previously taboo topics have been 
opened, but others remain closed, being viewed as 
counterproductive to the reform program. Many within 
the reform movement value historical glasnost' for its in- 
strumental aspects and do not viewit as an endinitself. — 

Atthe same time, it would be unwise to underestimate » 
the forces unleashed by the reformers. If the Gorba-— 
chevtsy remain in power, there is reason to expect the - 
emergence, within the increasingly elastic limits of “so- 
Cialist principles,” of a stable culture of debate that en- 
sures competing approaches to controversial topics in 
Soviet history. Such a development would be convinc- 
ing evidence that the reformers, perhaps beyond their 
intentions, have succeeded to some degree in reform- | 
ing the relationship between state and society in the 
Soviet Union. 
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Crisis and Political Ritual 
in Postwar Poland 


Andrzej Flis 


n January 30, 1968, the National Theater in War- 
saw (Teatr Narodowy) was ordered by Polish au- 
thorities to close its production of “Forefathers’ 
Eve” (Dziady), a play by Adam Mickiewicz (1798— 
1855), one of Poland’s greatest writers. Written at the 
time of the partitions of Poland, the play depicted the Po- 
les’ struggle against oppression by tsarist Russia—a 
struggle in which the preservation of the Polish national 
identity was at stake. 
The decision of the authorities to close Mickiewicz's 
play sparked alively reaction among Warsaw University 
' students, who sent a protest letter to the Sejm' signed 
by 3,145 people. On February 29, 1968, the Warsaw 
Section of the Union of Polish Writers convened an ex- 
_traordinary meeting and voted to support the students’ 
protest. Several days later, the Rector of Warsaw Uni- 
versity moved to expel two students, Adam Michnik and 
| Henryk Szlajfer, from the university for collecting signa- 
tures for the letter of protest. In response, on March 8th, 
| the students held a protest meeting in the courtyard of 
| Warsaw University. They demanded that their expelled 
colleagues be allowed to return to the university and that 
| performances of “Forefathers’ Eve’ be resumed in the 
National Theater. Their peaceful protest meeting was 
broken up by units of the militiaand communist paramili- 
tary squads. This led to further demonstrations on 
| March 9th and 11th, and to further encounters with the 
militia. In the end, the use of massive physical force 
against a few thousand students expressing modest 


Andrzej Flis is Assistant Professor at the Institute 
of Sociology, Jagiellonian University (Cracow). He is 
the author of several articles in English and Polish on 
political relations in Eastern Europe and the sociology 
of culture. 


and understandable demands merely increased ten- 
sion in the country. In the space of a few days, student 
demonstrations spread to all principal academic institu- 
tions of Poland. 

The reaction of Poland's political authorities to the 
March events deserves particular attention. Besides re- 
sorting to the use of the militia and to terror tactics, the 
authorities also initiated administrative harassment. The 
mass media, operating on instructions from above, un- 
dertook a broadly conceived campaign of slander and 
libel directed against writers and members of the aca- 
demic staff who dared to side with the protesters. The 
Ministry of Science and Higher Education closed down 
the faculties of economics, philosophy, sociology, and 
psychology at the University of Warsaw. The Sejm 
passed alawthat abolished the autonomy of institutions 
of higher learning. Party leaders invoked the threat of 
“the external enemy,’ and unleashed a campaign of ra- 
cial hatred against the Jews, whom they singled out as 
being responsible for provoking unrest among the 
youth. All these repressive acts were accompanied by a 
huge propaganda campaign aimed at neutralizing 
ideologically the student protests. 

From a sociological point of view, the Polish authori- 
ties’ “creation” of a fictional reality conforming with com- 
munist ideology constitutes the most interesting aspect 
of the March events. It also serves as an excellent point 
of departure for broader theoretical generalizations 
concerning the functioning of the communist system as 
a whole. Before examining this phenomenon, however, 
let us turn to a brief discussion of ideology and its func- 
tions in communist systems. 


'The Sejm, a body almost entirely controlled by the communist party 
leadership, is the parliament of the Polish People's Republic. 
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A student protest sign at the main entrance to Warsaw University in early 1968 reads: “Security Forces Get Honest | 


Work! Journalists, Where Is Your Honor?” 


Functions of Communist Ideology 


If we define ideology in general to be composed of a 
structured set of values, acorresponding axiological (or 
crypto-axiological) vision of reality, and a more or less 
specific program of action derived from these values, 
then all ideological systems may be divided into two ba- 
sic types, namely, radical and conservative ideologies. 
The former proclaim the necessity of reconstructing the 
world, the latter favor a continuation of the existing state 
of affairs. The ideology of communism is a special case 
which does not fit this dichotomy, being ultra-radical 
when operating in capitalist society and intensely con- 
servative in a system of real existing socialism. This 
dual, and exceptional, character of communist ideology 
isthe logical consequence of its theosophical or gnostic 
nature—as Alain Besancon terms it.* 


See, A. Besancon, Les origines intellectuelles du Léninisme (The 
Intellectual Origins of Leninism), Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1977, pp. 15-16. 
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—Photo from The Pilsudski Institute of America. 


According to the orthodox communist conception of | 


the world, history is a purposeful process, which devel- 
ops according to a straightforward schematic scenario. 


This process is aimed at the ultimate liberation of? 


man—at rescuing him from the slavery of class rela- 


tions, abolishing private interests, conquering alien-- 
ation, and, in general, establishing a rational social sys- | 
tem that allows for unlimited development of human) 


creative abilities. Since it promises somuch, communist 
ideology makes considerable demands, namely, it calls 


for ruthless consistency in destroying the existing world. | 
At the same time—since it promises so much—tt sancti- | 


fies the classless society. According to communism’s 
updated Manichean worldview, the capitalist system is 


tormented by an accumulation of strife and social con- | 
flict unprecedented in history, while the socialist system — 
contains institutions that are exceptional, that allow for 


the reconciliation ofthe particular with the general, of the 
interests of individuals and groups with the interests of 
society as a whole. Anyone accepting this world view 
can reach only one conclusion: in keeping with the logic 
of history and the requirements of ethics, the first system 


|must be destroyed and the second one established and 
defended in its entirety by all available means—regard- 
| less of cost. (In this way, communist ideology, together 
jwith the nationalization of all means of production, is 
transformed from a radical and revolutionary doctrine 
into an ultra-conservative, self-maintaining program, 
|which rejects all spontaneous processes and changes 
/of a structural nature.) 
} Inthe light of orthodox communist doctrine, the so- 
| Cialist system appears to be asocietas perfecta. The ca- 
priciousness of the market economy so characteristic of 
Capitalism is replaced with the rationality of the planned 
| economy. Unemployment, alienation, and labor exploi- 
| tation cease to exist thanks to the abolition of classes, 
} and society as a whole is transformed into a community 
| of free and equal people. For decades this vision of so- 
)Cialism has constituted an alluring, irresistible political 
program. It has also provided the justification for the 
huge amount of destruction and violence that has fol- 
lowed communism wherever it appears triumphant. 

In general, this vision legitimized, and still legitimizes, 
the legal and administrative systems of the countries of 
Eastern Europe. To the question ‘‘Why did socialism de- 
feat capitalism in 1917, and then again after the World 
War ||?” official propaganda replies: ‘Because social- 
ism was obedient to history’—or more specifically to 
progress, for in history the progressive Is always victori- 
ous, the regressive always defeated. The answer to the 
question “Why must socialism be defended against ex- 
ternal and internal enemies?” is similar: “Because itis a 
progressive system, and unlike any other it serves the 
interests of every segment of society.” Whereas the feu- 

‘dal system derived its justification from religion, and 
‘Capitalism is legitimized by its achievements in eco- 
nomics and civilization, its respect for the rights of the 
individual, and its democratic political institutions in 
general, the socialist system is validated by historical 
‘rationality, by its ideologically decreed perfection. From 
this feature of socialism come inevitably all the other 
/permanent attributes of the system. As we will see later, 
‘this alleged perfection is also responsible for the un- 
|precedented sanctification of socialist institutions. 
' Communist ideology constitutes not only the sole 
possible legitimation of the socialist system, but al- 
'so—thanks to its internal logic—of the monopoly on 
power of each successive communist leadership. A 
dictatorship of the first secretary of the party and mem- 
bers of the Politburo over the masses, which are de- 
prived of civil rights, may be justified only on the basis of 
ideology and only in the language of ideology. The com- 
munist elite, which claims to be the ‘‘guiding force of the 
people” (to quote the constitution of the Polish People’s 
Republic), cannot appeal to tradition, which it must de- 
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stroy, norto the socially recognized attributes of its lead- 
ers, who do not possess any, nor to universally accept- 
ed procedures for running governments—elections, for 
example—since compliance with such procedures 
would soon bring about the downfall of the whole polliti- 
cal system. Hence, to use Max Weber's categories, the 
rule of the party elites in the countries of Eastern Europe 
is neither a traditional rule, nor a charismatic one, nor 
even a legitimate one. The communist elite can only 
base its right to rule on reasons of history. Anyone wish- 
ing to comprehend these reasons must first acquire 
gnosis, the only correct knowledge of reality, which is 
provided by “scientific socialism,” or to put it more 
clearly, by ideology. In this sense the rule of the commu- 
nist party, like that of the fascists, is an ideological rule 
par excellence, whose sole justification for existence 
lies in the normative-descriptive image of the world that 
is proclaimed by the party and that is peculiar to it. 

The basis on which communist ideology builds its ar- 
guments for legitimizing the communist dictatorship 
and its power is the concept of the historic mission of the 
proletariat as it was first formulated by Marx and then 
elaborated by Lenin. According to this concept, the 
laws of history dictate that the working class—being the 
most disadvantaged social group under capitalism—is 
to be the collective subject entrusted with the task of 
building the first society ever to be based on equality, 
liberty, and justice. 

On this concept rests the first of four theses concern- 
ing the communist party: “The communist party aims at 
overthrowing capitalism and constructing a socialist 
system, therefore it is the political avant-garde of the 
working Class and the one true spokesman for its inter- 
ests.” This ideological construction, and the abolition of 
private ownership of the means of production within the 
socialist system, provide the basis for the second cru- 
Cial thesis: “In a socialist system the objective interests 
ofthe proletariat are identical with those of the peasantry 
and the intelligentsia, and as a result, the communist 
party is transformed into a political organization repre- 
senting the interests of the whole of society.” Once the 
significance of the party has been universalized, it is 
only logical that there follow a third thesis rationalizing 
the party's monopoly of power: ‘The communist party 
represents the interests of all of society, therefore itis the 
only organization authorized to wield political power.” 
The fourth and final thesis, which follows logically from 
the third, unites the whole construction and legitimizes 
communist dictatorship: “As a conscious society that 
understands its own objective interests, the socialist so- 
ciety fully accepts the communist party’s monopoly of 
political power.” 

In light of the four theses, let us examine how the politi- 
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cal authorities used them to “create” reality with respect | other hand, of “amixture ... dominated by dogma ob- | 
to the events of 1968 in Poland. durately retained from the Stalinist period, specially 
seasoned with apotheosized liberalism.’° Alongside | 
these elaborate descriptions there were shorter and 
more direct ones. The leaders of the March protests 
were described in some instances as ‘Zionist lackeys,” | 
The official view of the events of March 1968 present- | “political degenerates,” ‘trouble-makers,” “‘stirrers,” | 
ed by the Polish mass media was that these events rep- | “bankrupts,” “anti-socialist and anti-national forces,” in | 
resented a conspiracy hatched by “international Zion- | others as “anarchists,” “revisionists,” “reactionaries,” | 
ism, imperialism and West German revisionism.’? | “saboteurs,” and ‘“subversives,” and in still others, as 
According to the media, these retrogressive forces had | “isolated, politically blind circles,” oras “cosmopolitans | 
activated their ‘““agents” in Poland, who in turn “perfidi- | in nylons.” 
ously deceived” the naive young students. Just where If, as the media were saying, students participated - 
these “agents” came from was not very clear. On the 
one hand, there was talk of the ‘crystallization of the ¥ 
: : Ch bid : Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Mar. 23, 1968. 
union between Polish Zionists, the remnants of reaction, 4Kamena (Warsaw), No. 12, 1968. 
revisionists, and stateless intellectuals,’”* and, on the °Kultura (Warsaw), No. 12, 1968. 


Creating Reality 
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A meeting BAC eeeae by party anar| Wistar Paneae on aaa 19, 1968, in the ea Riee Hall of 
Warsaw's Palace of Culture and Science, discusses the causes of the recent student demonstrations in Poland; 
the banner on the balcony reads: “Down with the agents of imperialism—with reactionary Zionism!” 


—Eastfoto. 
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jonly incidentally in the demonstrations, then the ques- 
ition that followed logically was who really took part in 
jthem. The specialized party sections quickly found an 
answer to this question. ‘The vast majority,” reported 
\Zotnierz Wolnosci on March 12, 1968, “consists of the 
|hooligan element, those without permanent employ- 
jment, many newcomers from outside Warsaw.” Ry- 
\szard Niedzwiecki, the head of one of the Warsaw pro- 
/paganda centers, went into more detail. Addressing a 
jparty meeting, he stated: “We arrested many very 
young people, 11, 12 or 13 years old, who had come at 
the summons of the students—certain students, school- 
léhildren, often from outside of Warsaw, and long-haired 
jhooligans, these are the people that the student-reform- 
Jers turned to for help.’”© 
| Thus, according to the party analysis of the events: 
(1) the actual participants of the demonstrations of 
March 1968 were 11-, 12-, and 13-year-old children 
“often from outside of Warsaw,” “long-haired hooli- 
gans,’ and “those without permanent employment,” 
and (2) the student demonstrations in Warsaw were in 
no way connected with young people or even with in- 
habitants of Warsaw. Furthermore, the party analysis 
maintained that it was not the militia or the communist 
paramilitary squads that attacked the demonstrators, 
but, onthe contrary, the demonstrators that attacked the 
militia and the squads. “Forces hostile to socialism,” an- 
nounced Wtadystaw Gomuika, first secretary of the par- 
ty, ‘encouraged encounters inthe street and the spilling 
of blood.”’ The already mentioned Niedzwiecki, head of 
the Propaganda Center of the Wola District Regional 
Committee in Warsaw, was able to fill out this sparse 
statement with a dramatic description. “At 4:30 in the af- 
ternoon, he stated, ‘‘a gang of about 600 hooligans at- 
tacked us. We were forced to use our batons. We dis- 
persed the hooligans several times. They threw bottles 
iand stones. Twenty of the workers, who had come at the 
request of the party, had to be taken to the hospital.’® 
As the events of 1968 show, political authorities in 
East European states create their own reality in a social- 
ist system that is internally arranged so as to adhere to 
the logic of the communist doctrine which justifies the 
party's dictatorship. They are aided in their efforts by 
communist propaganda whose surreal nature is gener- 
ally accepted as an inevitable consequence of having 
jan information policy that is determined by what the 
leadership needs and demands in terms of legitimizing 
its power. Thus, on March 19, 1968, when Gomutka 
said: “We pay tribute to the Polish working class, to the 
millions of people who stood by the party and at a thou- 
Sand meetings declared their support for its position,” 
he was reinforcing the fiction contained in the first thesis 
oncerning the communist party, |.e., that the party has 
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aproletarian class character. ‘The attitude of the factory 
work forces,” asserted Gomutka, “was the principal 
power that barred the way to the disturbers of the peace 
and put a stop to irresponsible activity.”? Hence, in the 
final analysis, it was not the batons of the militia that 
“barred the way” to the student protests, but “the atti- 
tude of the factory work forces,” who “‘put a stop to irre- 
sponsible activity.” 

Irresponsible activity? Exactly! For if the communist 
elite represents the interests of the whole of society- 
—whichis clearly articulated in the second thesis—then 
any questioning of policies instituted by the party must 
necessarily be ruinous and irresponsible. Nor can there 
exist, on the basis of the third thesis, any other social 
force authorized to wield power, for itis impossible even 
to conceive of a sensible political program that differs 
from that of the party. “During the student demonstra- 
tions,” announced the official government propaganda 
in 1968, “among the many slogans, proposals, and 
words of abuse there was not, for there could not have 
been, any sensible alternative to Wiadystaw Gomutka’s 
policies, the policies of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
(PZPR). This single fact eloquently bears witness to the 
rashness and anarchistic nature of those responsible 
for the events. This single fact shows them to be desper- 
adoes who, for their own personal interests, in order to 
gain power, are prepared to sacrifice the interests of the 
Polish people.”'? 

According to the media, Poland's socialist society did 
not, however, allow itself to be misled, but acted as a 
conscious society which understands its own interests 
—in other words, as the society described in thesis four. 
As the party newspaper reported: “Workers, academ- 
ics, engineers, young people and workers in the arts are 
rising together with the entire party against those who 
hinder peaceful and constructive work. They demand 
that the enemies of socialism—dZionists and revision- 
ists—be removed completely from political life.”"' 


The Role of Political Ritual 


In light of communist ideology, the socialist system 
seems to be a societas perfecta, the first society in histo- 
ry based on rational and ethical principles. This picture 
of socialism combined with the negative presentation of 
Capitalism as an irrational and unethical system clearly 


®Trybuna Ludu, Mar. 14, 1968. 

“Ibid., Mar. 20, 1968. 

®lbid., Mar. 14, 1968. 

°Trybuna Ludu, Mar. 20, 1968. 

'OZ7vcie Warszawy (Warsaw), Mar. 21, 1968. 
"'Trybuna Ludu, Mar. 16 and 26, 1968. 
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leads to accepting communist political institutions as 
sacrum. For if a society becomes a societas perfecta, 
then naturally there is not, and cannot be, any alternative 
to the institutions existing in it, and any change in this 
system must inevitably be for the worse since, logically 
speaking, something perfect cannot be improved. Sa- 
crum can only be altered by profanus—someone who, 
at best, is not initiated into communist gnosis (someone 
“naive,” “led astray,” ‘“deceived’’), or worse, someone 
whois dishonorable, evil, and degenerate (‘‘hooligans, ” 
“agents,” “enemies of the system’). Thus, the simple 
distinction between sacrum and profanum illuminates 
the basic structure of communist thinking: the party mo- 
nopoly of power is sacrum, the questioning of that mo- 
nopoly profanum, and those responsible for that ques- 
tioning (be it the students in 1968, the workers of Ptock, 
Radom and Ursus in 1976, and more recently the Soli- 
darity union) are profanus. 

The sacrum vs. profanum formula not only explains 
the logic behind the ideological categorization of the 
world that is typical of communist doctrine, but it also 
demonstrates the structure of the political ritual set in 
motion by a crisis situation. '* This ritual comprises two 
fundamental elements: paying of homage and demon- 
strating hostility—in other words, the affirmation of sa- 
crum and the negation of profanum. Let us examine the 
role of this ritual during the events of 1968. 

The main significance of the March 1968 demonstra- 
tions in Poland is the fact that they actually took place. 
After all, in a certain sense, they constituted a threat to 
both socialism and the legitimacy of the political authori- 
ties in Poland. What was threatening to the totalitarian 
communist leadership was not the fact that the students 
demanded something, but that they had clearly reject- 
ed decisions that should have been regarded as final 
and unquestionable. Demanding something of the par- 
ty or, even worse, doubting the rightness of party poli- 
cies is tantamount to questioning the party's monopoly 
on power and constitutes an open attack on the basic 
principles of the socialist constitution. But more than just 
infringing on the communist elite’s exclusive right of de- 
cision-making, the student demonstrations also de- 
stroyed the carefully nurtured fiction that society ac- 
cepts this right enthusiastically and unanimously. In 
doing so, they gravely threatened the ideological legiti- 
macy of Gomutka’s government. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that official Polish propaganda maintained 
that the students’ actions in 1968 represented “an at- 
tempt to overthrow” and “an attack on socialism and on 
the People’s Poland.’”'? 

In an effort to restore the ideological myth that the par- 
ty’s monopoly on power was rational and met with the 
approval of society, and to prove that, despite what had 
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happened, the policies of Gomutka’s government en- | 
joyed unconditional mass support, the communist elite | 
launched a campaign of hostility against the protesters | 
aimed at picturing them as marginal and sick elements | 
(at negating profanus). After all, in a system where the | 
communist party claims to represent the interests of the » 
whole of society and to have, therefore, the exclusive | 
right to make political decisions, no other group (e.g., 
students) can be allowed to appear as a legitimate rep- 
resentative of its own interests or those of some other 
part of society. Therefore, the official propaganda main- 
tained that participants in the 1968 demonstrations 
were troublemakers, teenagers, parasites, “long-— 
haired hooligans,” and in general that part of the student 
body that was “deceived and led astray by anti-Socialist | 
forces.”'* Clearly the message sent by the authorities | 
was that such elements could not possibly represent the | 
interests of the Polish youth or those of any other part of 
society and, therefore, they did not deserve to have any | 
voice Or power. 
Labelling those who opposed the policies of the gov- 
ernment as social marginals not only served to validate | 
the party's monopoly on power, but to justify the authori- | 
ties’ use of force and administrative harassment against | 
the protesters. The party could not have sent militia units 
and armed squads against the students ifit was gener- | 
ally seen that the students were exercising their consti- | 
tutional right of freedom of assembly. However, the most 
drastic means could be used against them if they were | 
seen as “encouraging bloodshed” and “allying them- | 
selves with the enemies of the fatherland” in order to. 
“achieve aims harmful to the building of a better future.” 
A further means by which the communist leaciershiel 
hoped to reestablish the credibility of the party's mo- 
nopoly on power and to demonstrate that that monopoly 
had the approval of society was through centrally con- 
trolled meetings and demonstrations in support of the | 
party, duplicated according to aset pattern, and staged | 
in various cities and towns. For almost three weeks, 
these demonstrations took place and were given cover- 
age in the various morning and evening editions of the ! 
press, and on radio and television newscasts, which’ 
cited the names of towns and institutions (factories, ag- § 
ricultural concerns, hospitals, schools, army units, and 


'2This opposition, referring to gnostic intuitions, differs to a considerable | 
degree from the similar dichotomy that occurs in the works of Emile Durkheim | 
or Mircea Eliade. Sacrum here refers to that which is sacred, that is 
perfect; profanum to that which is evil, which is impure. See, E. Durkheim, The» 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. London, Allen & Unwin, 1915;M. 
Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion. New York, Sheed & Ward, 1958; M. |} 
Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane: The Nature of Religion. New York, 
Harper and Row, 1959. 

'8Trybuna Ludu, Mar. 16 and 26, 1968. 

“4Ibid., Mar. 20, 1968. 
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Workers at an automobile factory in Warsaw hold a meeting on March 11, 1968, to protest student demon- 
Strations at Warsaw University; the signs read “Work, Study, Peacefulness,” “Peacefulness for Warsaw,” 
“Students to Their Studies.” 


—Eastfoto. 


Cultural institutions) where these “spontaneous” dem- | Long before the appointed time of meeting, the Con- 
ionstrations of solidarity with the party had occurred; | gress Hallwas packed full. From the loudspeakers there 
quoted the speeches made there, the slogans used, | came the sound of revolutionary songs and recordings 
and the similar resolutions adopted; and in general | of the poetry of Mickiewicz, Broniewski, and Maya- 
spoke of the “exalted,” and “intense atmosphere,’ and | kovski. Onthe podium, againsta background of red and 
ithe tens of thousands of people present at each particu- | red-and-white flags, the standards of the Warsaw Com- 
lar meeting. mittee and the District Committees of the Polish Wor- 
The essential structure of these ritualdemonstrations, | kers’ Party and the Warsaw organizations of the Union of 
codified by the leadership, was clearly founded on the | Socialist Youth. A lengthy storm of applause greets 
simple formula of sacrum vs. profanum. Once hostility | comrade Gomutka and members of the leadership of 
lhad been demonstrated toward the protestors a pro- | the Polish Workers’ Party, the United Peasants’ Party 
cess was set into motion designed to demonstrate hom- | andthe Democratic Party as they enter the hall. The del- 
age or affirmation of the sacrum. Let us examine this | egates stand in their place and for a few minutes shout 
process of affirmation more closely. “Wiestaw, Wiestaw.”'° The traditional “hundred years” 
The party newspaper, Trybuna Ludu, reporting on a 
party meeting on March 19, 1968, which was attended 'SDuring the Nazi occupation of Poland, Gomutka was active in the 
by Gomutka, described the scene as follows: communist underground movement and used the pseudonym “‘Wiestaw.” 
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(sto lat) is heard. Overhead are hung huge banners: 
“Long live Comrade Gomutka,” “We honor the 5th Con- 
gress of the PZPR with a productive act,” “We believe in 
you, Wiestaw,” “For Poland, for Gomutka.” Once more a 
heated ovation rings out in tribute to the party, to Peo- 
ple’s Poland, to comrade Wiestaw. Comrade Wiestaw 
Gomutka steps onto the rostrum and gives a speech 
lasting more than two hours. The delegates listen with 
great attention to the words of the First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of PZPR, which have been eagerly 
awaited both by members of the party and by society as 
a whole. Comrade Gomutka’s words, received with 
heated applause, are time and again accompanied with 
stormy clapping. Shouts frequently ring out: “Long live 
the party,” “Long live the working class,” “Long live Pol- 
ish-Soviet friendship,” “Down with Zionism, the agent of 
imperialism,” “Down with bigotry and reaction,” “The 
working people support the policies of the party,” “Long 
live youth.”'® 


yD bk 


To see how codified this communist political ritual is, 
one may compare this report with the description of a 
similar meeting held eight years later and attended by 
Edward Gierek, then first secretary of the party: 


In the hall, an exalted, strained atmosphere. Over the 
committee table, at which there are sitting the leading 
representatives of all professional and social milieux 
and of the key places of work in the Katowice voivode- 
ship, the white eagle on a red background. Next to it a 
banner reading: “With the people for the people,” asyn- 
thesis of the party’s principle and its method of opera- 
tion. Those gathered greet the party and state leaders 
with enthusiastic and lengthy applause. Everyone 
stands and togther sings the Polish national anthem. In 
the great hall there is applause in tribute to the party, to 
the party leaders, and to the state. Shouts are heard: 
“Long live comrade Gierek!” Again everyone rises to 
their feet. Amid the roars of applause the ceiling echoes 
with repeated chants: “Gie-rek, Gie-rek, Gie-rek!” The 
last words of comrade Gierek’s speech bring renewed 
applause. Those present chant: “Party-Gierek, Party- 
Gierek.” At the end of the meeting applause again 
breaks out. Everyone sings the “International.” Above 
the heads of those present is a forest of hands raised 
with clenched fists—the old, symbolic gesture of prole- 
tarian solidarity and struggle.'’ 


As clearly evidenced above, a political crisis in a 
socialist system automatically sets into motion an ideo- 
logical interpretation of reality based on the sacrum- 
profanum dichotomy, on a ritual negation of profanum 
and ritual affirmation of sacrum. The aim of the former is 


to prove the rationality of the party monopoly of power; 
the latter, to enhance its social mandate. This process | 
can best be illustrated with the help of a diagram (see | 
Figure 1). 

As shown in the diagram, if one focuses ona specifi- 
cally defined sphere of power and anti-power, the struc- 
ture of communist political ritual mirrors considerably 
the structure of communist ideology (point c). Thanks to 
this isomorphic quality, political ritual is able to summon 
into existence a makeshift reality that is consistent with 
the ideological image of the world (point d), and through | 
this to legitimize the entire social system (point e), in-. 
cluding that part of it which is constituted by the current 
ruling elite (point a). It thus allows each government to 
be associated once again with the sphere of sacrum. 
(point b). 

For example, in October 1956, toward the end of the’ 
lengthy political crisis that brought him to power, Go-- 
mutka criticized the Stalinist system in these terms: 


The cult of personality cannot be restricted only to the’ 
person of Stalin. The cult of personality is a certain sys- 
tem which held sway in the Soviet Union and which 
spread, | dare say, to all communist parties and coun- 
tries in the socialist camp, including Poland. The es-| 
sence of this system depended on the creation of a hier- 
archical scale of cults. Each of these cults had a given’ 
area in which to function. In the socialist bloc, at the. 
head of this hierarchical scale stood Stalin. Not only did’ 
the other leaders of the Soviet Communist Party and the. 
leaders of the Soviet Union bow down before him, but so: 
did the leaders of the communist parties and the wor- 
kers’ states of the socialist camp. The latter, that is the 
first secretaries of the central committees of the sepa- 
rate countries, took their place in the second rank of the’ 
scale of the cult of personality and were also clad in the: 
lordly robes of infallibility and wisdom. Their cult, howev-| 
er, radiated only throughout their own countries, where 
each stood at the top of the national scale of cults. And'q 
thus, in each Abilis. the scale of cults extended from 
top to bottom. ' | 


Gomutka, who shortly after this speech stood “at the: 
top of the national scale of cults,” portrayed as degener-. 
ation what in fact is the quintessence of socialism: the: 
sanctification of power, which is, on the one hand, the 
inevitable consequence of the party’s absolute control 
over production, policy, ideology, and information, and: 
on the other hand, an indispensable functional require-. 


'6Trybuna Ludu, Mar. 20, 1968. 
7Ibid., July 3-4, 1976. 
'8lbid., Oct. 22, 1956. 
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Figure 1 


demonstration of social 
support for the monop- 
oly of power 


legitimization 


ment. The party's monopoly on power can only be main- 
‘tained in the long run by a religious or quasi-religious 
form of legitimation. 


Ritualization of Political Behavior 


Communist social doctrine calls for the founding of 

a classless system and is also based on the formula 
sacrum vs. profanum. \t radically criticizes capitalism, 

contrasting it with socialism, asystem credited with pro- 

viding society with justice, equality, and general well- 

being. The sacrum-profanum dichotomy is also found in 

communism’s extreme, uncompromising opposition of 

that which is with that which ought to be. This opposition 
has produced a political program justifying a revolution- 

ary movement aimed at the annihilation of the capitalist 

system. Only the vision of a future societas perfecta can 

act, according to the law of contrasts, as a motivating 

force capable of radicalizing the masses; only it can val- 

idate the limitless terror and coercion that the ‘‘proletar- 
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ian revolution” carries with it. 

Despite the undeniable attractiveness it has had from 
the very beginning, communist social doctrine has suf- 
fered from a serious setback, namely, that it originated 
as a utopian ethical construction. However, this ethical 
ideal was presented as objective analysis of the trend of 
history, aS not just ‘socialism’ but “scientific socia- 
lism.” '? It did not take long before this mystification be- 
came evident. Nor did it take long for it to become evi- 
dent that nationalization of the means of production and 
seizure of power by revolutionaries prepared to use any 
means to achieve these ends meant neither the perma- 
nent eradication of evil, nor even the political realization 
of socialist values. On the contrary, itsoon became clear 
that the communist regimes established one after the 
other were anegation of socialist ideals to amuch great- 
er extent than democratic capitalist states; that instead 
of the promised freedom, equality, and well-being, the 


'9For example, Friedrich Engels entitled his 1880 brochure: Socialism: 
Utopian and Scientific. 
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totalitarian institutions formed were bringing subjuga- 
tion on a scale unknown in the contemporary world to- 
gether with drastic social inequality and bureaucratic 
exploitation. The theoretical societas perfecta was com- 
ing into being empirically as its own opposite, as a 
societas mala. 

Since political power in communist countries is legiti- 
mized only by ideology, the ruling elites of these coun- 
tries, despite the obvious failures to achieve the goals of 
the revolution, are obliged to maintain that the ideals of 
socialism have an institutional character and institution- 
al guarantees. In other words, to justify their rule, the 
communist leaders have had to present fiction as if it 
were reality, and where there is even a lack of fiction, 
have had to create some in order to present it subse- 
quently as fact. Thus, in 1968, the party organized a 
series of meetings, marches, and demonstrations 
throughout Poland, first, in order to artificially summon 
into being a reality consistent with ideology; second, to 
portray this makeshift reality, through the mass media, 
as real: and finally, with the aid of an ably administered 
dose of terror, to force people to treat the ideological or- 
der as the real order. 

Taking this into consideration, one can argue that the 
East European communist system has an internal con- 
tradiction: ideologically, it is a societas perfecta, while 
empirically, itis asocietas mala—in other words ahighly 
class-bound totalitarian system. Because there exists 
an unbridgable chasm between what actually consti- 
tutes the everyday life of millions of people and what is 
presented by official propaganda, the principal function 
of communist political ritual depends on the mediation, 
linking, and reconciliation of these two opposing 
spheres through the “building” of a makeshift reality. 
This “reality” can only exist as long as the ritual behavior 
that creates it continues to be played out. The necessity 
of mediation between the spheres of fiction and empiri- 
cal reality leads to a further ritualization of the commu- 
nist system. 

Moreover, it is possible to argue that the all-embrac- 
ing ritualization of political behavior becomes the only 
way by which the communist system can exist. That is 
because: (1) the codified political ritual enables the indi- 
vidual members of society to pass smoothly and undis- 
turbed from genuine reality, comprising the area of the 
empirical life of individuals, to the ideological reality 
presented to them in the sphere of public life; (2) the 
ideological legitimation of power, if deprived of ritual, 
inevitably loses its credibility, for the only reality in which 
communist ideology is fulfilled is the makeshift reality 
that appears and is perpetuated in acts of codified ritu- 
al. For this reason, too, the immutable foundation of East 
European socialist systems remains a legal-doctrinal 
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exclusion of any kind of political opposition from official | 
life. Any political opposition that agrees freely to operate | 
within the sphere of constitutional law, in other words, to’ 
recognize the exclusive right of the communist elite to) 


represent society, agrees also to treat fiction as reality | 


and, in consequence, ceases to be an opposition, and’ 
begins to function as an appendage of the party. Any, 
opposition that wishes to act as a true opposition and’ 
therefore refuses to take part in political ritual, places it- 
self beyond the sphere of public life. Thus, a collective 
subject that refuses to participate in political ritual (e.g., 
the students in 1968 or the Solidarity union in 1980-81), 


automatically creates a mortal threat to the communist} 


system, which, according to its ideology, exists as pure’ 


ritual. A collective subject that rejects that ritual, at the | 


same time rejects socialism, and becomes nolens* 
volens an enemy of the system, and thus the object of | 


legitimized terror; in other words, it ceases to exist as) 


political opposition. 


Clearly, communist rule is an ideological rule par ex- | 


cellence. |t cannot be justified by other means than by | 


the normative-descriptive image of the world that is pro-. 


claimed by the party and that is peculiar to the party. 


Political Ritual As Rite of Passage 


The gnostic discontinuity in the conception of reality | 
that exists in communist systems—a_ discontinuity | 
which is described here by the dichotomy sacrum vs. | 
profanum—explains the removal of any political oDposi- } 
tion beyond the pale of the communist system; it ex-. 
plains the party authorities’ deep links with ideological. 
symbols, songs, banners, poetry, flags, slogans, | 
marches, meetings, etc., for they represent the only so- 
Cialist reality in communist states; and it also explains4 
how the constitutional system of these states prevails 
over the political breakdowns that occur cyclically. 

In 1976, there occurred the fourth major political crisis} 
in Poland’s postwar history. On June 24, the Sejm 
passed a bill authorizing considerable price rises, both 
for foodstuffs and industrial products. The following 
day, the workers of three towns, Radom, Ursus, and 
Ptock took to the streets to protest this decision. As is} 
usual in such cases, the ‘workers’ power” sent militia] 
units against the “‘disturbers of the peace,” while at hun- 


dreds of meetings and rallies over the following weeks} 


the “true working class” demonstrated its ‘“‘uncondition- 
al support” for the economic policies of the party and of 
its first secretary, Edward Gierek. : 

Just as in March 1968, sotoo in 1976, acollective sub-: 
ject that dared to infringe the party’s monopoly of power) 
was ideologically labelled socially marginal, in other 


gress of the Polish United Workers’ Party on November 
11, 1968, in the symbolic presence of Lenin. 


—Pictorial Parade. 


words as profanus. Those protesting against Gierek’s 
policies, according to the version presented by official 
propaganda, were “hostile elements and panic-mon- 
Jers,” “trouble-makers and hooligans,” “irresponsible 
eople, devoid of feelings of national awareness and 
Datriotism,” and generally ‘parasitic, criminal, and anti- 
socialist elements.” At the same time, the necessity of 
sing force against the demonstrators was justified by 
gierek’s propaganda in exactly the same way as it had 
been by Gomutka. “We ask,” wrote the employees of the 
f cademy of Medicine in Lublin in an open letter to the 
authorities, “that the arm of justice should reach those 
who dared to turn against the people’s democratic 
bower.”*° A resolution adopted at a meeting in Radom 
read: “We offer our full support to comrade Edward 
Gierek for his limitless devotion to the affairs of the peo- 
ole, for his profound patriotism, for the distinction with 
Which he represents the interests of Poland, for the dem- 
pcratic way he governs the country, and for the sincere 
ond of confidence he has forged with the people.’*' 
| The common denominator between the events of 
968 and 1976 was the fact that, due to their limited 
scale, both the student group in the 1968 demonstra- 
ions andthe workers of the three small towns involved in 
he 1976 protests could be controlled relatively easily by 
actics combining terror and ritual meetings. By con- 
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trast, the situation in Poland in 1956 and 1970 looked 
quite different. Social discontent had spread so widely 
that the functioning of the entire country was seriously 
impaired. In these cases the party employed a different 
plan to overcome the crisis. First, it recognized the so- 
cial protests as proper and justified and the policies of 
the leadership as presumptuous and erroneous; thus, in 
1956, Gomutka condemned his predecessor Edward 
Ochab and, in 1970, Gierek tore Gomutka’s leadership 
to shreds. Second, each new ruling elite presented the 
previous leadership's interpretation of the existing crisis 
as false. Thus, in 1956 Gomutka, who had risen to power 
as aresult of social protest, had this to say about earlier 
propaganda: “The ineffectual attempt to present the 
painful tragedy of Poznan as the work of imperialist 
agents and provocateurs was an example of great polit- 
ical naivety.” Third, as arule, once the new leadership 
assumed power as a result of a crisis situation, it invari- 
ably asserted that the mass social protests were direct- 
ed only at the previous leadership, not against the party 
as such or against the existing institutions of the system. 
“The workers of Poznan,” maintained Gomutka in Octo- 
ber 1956, “were not protesting against socialism when 
they took to the streets of their city. They were protesting 
against the evil which had spread in our social system 
and which affected them painfully; they were protesting 
against distortion of the principles of the socialism that is 
their ideal.” The argument that the Polish workers had 
not acted against socialism but against “a distortion of 
socialism,” and that it was high time to return to “Leninist 
norms of party life,” was stated again by Gierek in 1970 
when Gomutka was toppled, and in 1981 by Jaruzelski 
as well when he gained power. 

The two methods of overcoming a political crisis illus- 
trated above fit in with Arnold van Gennep’s concept of 
“the rites of passage.” Gennep wrote that situations of 
emergency or crisis set in motion codified ceremonial 
patterns of behavior, the function of which is to lead indi- 
viduals or groups back to a state of affairs as defined by 
routine. He divided these patterns of behavior into three 
categories: the rite of separation, the rite of transition, 
and the rite of incorporation. He stressed that the three 
are not developed to an equal extent in all ceremonial 
patterns. Thus, the rite of separation is dominant in fu- 
neral ceremonies, whereas the rite of incorporation pre- 
vails in weddings. The transition rite, in turn, constitutes 
the most important element in the case of betrothal, al- 
though it may be reduced to aminimum, as occurs at a 


°lbid., June 28, 1976. 
2"Ibid., Aug. 1, 1976. 

2Ibid., Oct. 22, 1956. 
3lbid., Oct. 22, 1956. 
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second marriage.** In analyzing the reactions of the 
party apparatus to the events of 1968 and 1976 and to 
the mass protests of 1956 and 1970, it can be easily 
shown that they constituted two different versions of the 
rites of passage. In the first case, this rite assumed the 
simplest character possible and resolved itself entirely 
into a rite of separation. In the second, it comprised two 
components of equal weight, a rite of Separation and a 
rite of incorporation, or to use Erich Neumann's terminol- 
ogy, a “from” phase and a ‘‘to” phase.*° 

In 1968 and 1976, the entire effort of the authorities 
and the whole strategy for overcoming the crisis in- 
volved the censure of those responsible for the anti-gov- 
ernment protests, the symbolic exclusion of them from 
society, and their removal beyond the pale of that soci- 
ety. This characteristic rite of separation, on the one 
hand, made possible the preservation of the fiction that 
the party represents the whole of society, and, on the 
other hand, legitimized the state terror employed 
against the protesters. 

The general political crises of 1956 and 1970 set in 
motion a different, more complex scenario. The wor- 
kers’ protests in these years were on too large ascale to 
be neutralized by the acts of arite of separation. Inthese 
Situations, the higher party apparatus removed one rul- 
ing elite and replaced it with another. What the previous 
leadership had treated as “the work of agents” (1956) or 
as “‘hooligan-like excesses” (1970), the new elite saw 
unhesitantly as ‘‘society’s legitimate dissent” and 
blamed all ills on the previous ruling group. 

The ritual actions of the new elite fall into two catego- 
ries: acts of condemnation directed at the previous 
leadership, and acts of self-affirmation. The first, com- 
prising a rite of separation, lead to a symbolic dissocia- 
tion of the authorities from the political system as a 
whole; the second, constituting a rite of incorporation, to 
its reincarnation. In the rite of separation, the new lead- 
ership presents the previous ruling elite as being alien- 
ated from the political system, as a segment that was 
transgressing the principles of internal party democra- 
cy and distorting the ideals of socialism. In the rite of in- 
corporation, on the other hand, it presents itself as an in- 
tegral component of that system, as an emanation of the 
will of the party and the guarantor of socialist values. 
This allows it: (1) to maintain an ideological vision of the 
socialist system as the political system of the societas 
perfecta; (2) to acquire (at least temporarily) the neces- 
sary social support for overcoming the crisis; and, (3) to 
preserve intact all principal political institutions. 

The significance of the rite of separation and the rite of 
incorporation in masking the continuity in power cannot 
be overestimated. Let us take as an example the strikes 
on the Baltic coast in December 1970, which resulted in 


the deaths of several hundred workers who were shot by 
the army and the police. As a consequence of these. 

events, the then first secretary of the party, Gomutka, fell ' 

from power. The Central Committee supposedly ap- 
pointed a ‘‘new”’ party leadership, headed by Edward’ 
Gierek; but Gierek had been a close associate of Go- 
mutka for over 14 years, and the majority of pre-Decem- 
ber 1970 Politburo members kept their seats after the 
“change” in leadership. 

1980 saw the fifth and by far the most serious political. 
Crisis In postwar Poland. It led to the appearance of "‘So- 
lidarity,” a 10-million-strong workers’ organization inde-_ 
pendent of the government. In reaction to the August. 
strikes, the higher party apparatus brought about | 
downfall of Gierek’s leadership, just as it had removed’ 
Ochab's coterie in 1956 and Gomutka’s in 1970. Howev-. 
er, the rite of passage which set this last crisis into mo-. 
tion was, in view of the exceptional nature of the situa- 
tion, different from the analogous rites of 1956 or 1970. 

In August, for the first time, the party met with an orga-_ 
nized opposition representing millions of people de- 
manding fundamental political changes. Inthis situation 
an official condemnation of Gierek's government could. 
not have the same effect on society as similar rites of 
separation had had in 1956 or 1970. An ineffectual rite of 
separation, in turn, could not act as a point of departure, 
for a rite of incorporation, an essential element in over-_ 
coming the crisis of power. Hence, in latest crisis, the: 
transition rite became the fundamental element of the) 
rite of passage. It lasted more than 10 months—from the: 
overthrow of Gierek at the 7th Plenum of the party on 
September 5, 1980, to the 9th Party Congress on July 
14-21, 1981. During this period, public discussions: 
about the causes of the August protests continued, but 
above all, there began the process of the so-called re- 
form of the party and the purging of “ideologically alien 
members.” The end of the transition rite and the begin- 
ning of the rite of incorporation was marked by the 9th 
Congress, at which “democratically” elected delegates 
approved “in a democratic fashion” the party leader 
ship, which had already been appointed previously. 

At that moment, the rite of passage had entered its fi- 
nal stage. Several months later, in December 1981, th 
party leadership, incorporated symbolically into the po- 
litical system of the societas perfecta and institutionall 
reintegrated with it, would declare martial law in the 
country, and would fill its prisons and detention camps 
with “Solidarity” members. 
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*4See: A. van Gennep, The Rites of Passage, London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1977, pp. 10-11. 

*°See: E. Neumann," On the Psychological Meaning of Ritual,” in Eranos 
Jahrbtich (Zurich), Vol. 19, 1950. 


ast-West Relations and Eastern Euro 
(An American-Soviet Dialogue) 


An unusual if not unprecedented conference took place in Alexandria, Virgima, on July 6-8, 1988: 
a group of American and Soviet specialists discussed the role of Eastern Europe in the evolution of 
East-West relations. The title and subject of the conference was “The Place and Role of Eastern 
Europe in the Relaxation of Tensions between the USA and the USSR.” 

The conference was sponsored by the US-USSR Commission on the Humanities and Social Sciences 
of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. It was 
organized by the International Research and Exchanges Board (IREX). Substantive direction was assigned 
to the Institute of Economics of the World Socialist System (Moscow) and to Columbia University’s 
Research Institute on International Change (New York). The Soviet delegation was led by Academician 
Oleg T. Bogomolov, Director of the Institute of Economics of the World Socialist System. 

The American delegation was headed by Charles Gati, Professor of Political Science at Union College 
and Senior Pasereh Fellow at Columbia University’s Research Institute on International Change. 

In addition to Dr. Bogomolov, the Soviet delegation included Dr. Leonid S. Yagodovsky, 

Dr. Vyacheslav I. Dashichev, Dr. Aleksandr D. Nekipelov, Dr. Liliya F. Shevtsova, Dr. Stanislav 
Simanovsky, Dr. Ruslan S. Grinberg, Dr. Andrey Y. Lipsky, and Dr. Elena D. Volkova. With the 
exception of Dr. Volkova of the Institute of the World Economy and International Relations 
(Moscow), the Soviet delegation was made up of specialists on the politics and economics of Eastern 
Europe and on East-West relations from Dr. Bogomolov’s institute. 

The American delegation consisted of Professor Seweryn Bialer (Columbia University), Dr. James F. 
Brown (RAND Corporation), Dr. John C. Campbell (Council on Foreign Relations, Emeritus), 
Professor Gati, Professor William E. Griffith (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), Professor Andrzej 
Korbonski (University of California Los Angeles), Professor Ronald H. Linden (Shiversity of 
Pittsburgh), Ambassador William E. Luers (New York Metropolitan Museum of Art), Professor Paul 
Marer (Indiana Unwersity), Ambassador Mark Palmer (US Department of State, participating 
m a private capacity), Professor Angela Stent (Georgetown University), and Professor Sarah M 
Terry (Tufts University). 

By prior agreement, two papers were presented for discussion at the conference, both on 
“The Place and Role of Eastern Europe in the Relaxation of Tensions between the USA and the USSR.” 
The American paper was written by James F. Brown, while the Soviet paper—drafted primarily by 
Dr. Dashichev—was a collective effort. Two of the five panel discussions focused on the papers themselves. 
The third panel, entitled “The Role of Intra- -European Trade in Strengthening European Security,” 
began with brief presentations by Professor Marer and Dr. Bogomolov. The fourth panel dealt with 
US Policy Goals toward Eastern Europe,” with Dr. Volkova starting the discussion, while the fifth panel, 
entitled “Soviet Policy Goals toward Eastern Europe,” began with a presentation by Professor Bialer. 

The conference, which was off the record, was held in an atmosphere of mutual concern about 
the potential effect of East European developments on East-West relations. It was completely free 
of recriminations. There were areas of agreement and disagreement, the latter mainly between members 
of the two delegations, but disagreements among members of each delegation also were voiced. 

Following a special luncheon address by Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski on July 7, 1988, to which the 
Soviet and American press corps in Washington was invited, there was a brief question-and-answer 
period. Reporting on what was said, The Washington Times (July 8, 1988) quoted Dr. Bogomolov 
as follows: “Everyone has to follow very strictly the principles of sovereignty, non-interference and mutual 
respect. The Brezhnev Doctrine is completely unacceptable and unthinkable. . . . We gave too 
much advice before to our partners, and it was actually very damaging to them. It’s time to keep our 
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advice to ourselves. We cannot take responsibility for all of Stalin’s mistakes, [but] we are responsible to 
change our performance now.” 

In the Los Angeles Times (July 10, 1988), Robert C. Toth reported: “The Soviet delegates did not A 
dispute the American view that Stalin imposed communist hegemony on East Europe in the postwar 
period. . . . [But] they adamantly refused to take the next logical step. They refused to admit that 
the legitimacy of those communist regimes in East Europe is in question if those governments were 
not freely chosen by the people. This issue produced the most heated argument between US and Soviet 
delegates to the conference.” 

The two papers, together with the text of Dr. Brzezinski’s address, were prepared for publication 
by the Editors of Problems of Communism. By agreement with Dr. Bogomolov, Charles Gati reviewed 
and cleared the Soviet text for publication. It is expected that the two conference papers will be published 
in the Russian language in the Soviet Union. 

The next conference ts scheduled to be held in the Soviet Union in July 1989. The specific agenda for 


that meeting has not yet been determined. 


— Charles Gati 


. . « A Western Overview 


J. F. Brown 


IT IS as well to begin with a truism, a truism whose rele- | the East European countries themselves. i 
vance is easily neglected in general discussions. ‘‘East- 2. Soviet policy, that is, the Soviet ability and will to in- 
ern Europe” may be a convenient enough expression, | fluence (even to determine) East European develop- 
but in all senses except perhaps the geographical it is | ments and to react to (or against) them. 

without meaning. Worse still, it can convey a very mis- 3. The status of international relations, particularly; 
leading impression: that of a monolithic entity. Eastern | East-West relations, and their political, economic, cuk 
Europe is, of course, nothing of the sort. It contains over | tural, and psychological impact at any particular time: 
120 million people, grouped into over 20 nations andin- | on both ruling elites and societies in Eastern Europe. 
corporated into eight states.’ And however similar the | American-Soviet relations are the most crucial in this re- 
governing systems of these states may appear—bothto | gard since they can determine the status of East-West# 
each other and to that of the Soviet Union—the historical | relations as a whole. 
distinctiveness of each of these states has strongly af- ie 
fected the workings of those systems. So much so, that These factors are never compartmentalized; they are: 
what is salient about Eastern Europe today is notits uni- | interacting. Nor, obviously, are they of equal impor 
formity but its diversity. Rather than national differences | tance at all times. Generally, the interaction of the 
being eroded by the socialist system, it is the socialist | internal and the Soviet factors has determined the 
system that has been shaped, adapted, and diluted by | course of developments in Eastern Europe in the past. 


national differences. But, more recently, the international factor has in-| 
creased in importance and will probably continue to do}; 
Factors Affecting Eastern Europe so, without, however, ever attaining the importance of, 


the other two factors. 


The factors most affecting developments in Eastern 
Europe can be grouped under three:headings: 


‘They are the “Warsaw Pact Six" (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, German 
Oo ; J Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, and Romania) plus Yugoslavia a d 
1. Internal factors originating in and directly relating to | Albania. My remarks concentrate on “the Six.” yl 
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The Prospects for Change 


_ Today itwould seem that the interaction of these three 
factors could result in the most significant and com- 
prehensive change in the politics and the economies of 
the East European countries since the second half of the 
1940's for a number of reasons, and especially the 
following: 


1. The crisis in most East European countries and the 
pressure for reform from many members of the ruling 
elites, as well as from articulate sections of society. 

2. The emergence of a reformist leadership in the So- 
viet Union itself. 

3. The probability of a marked improvement in East- 
West relations, promoting international relaxation 
and confidence. 


The East European Crisis 


_ Opinions may differ on how profound the crisis is in 
Eastern Europe. In this context, the dangers of general- 
izations about “Eastern Europe” become particularly 
apparent. The situation in East Germany, for example, is 
nowhere near as critical as that in Romania: in fact, 
many would argue (particularly the Honecker leader- 
ship) that the East German situation is relatively satis- 
factory. Nor, for example, is the consumer supply situa- 
tion in Hungary nearly as bad as that in Poland. But, 
allowing for obvious and significant variations, few 
would deny the validity of the term “crisis” as applied to 
most parts of Eastern Europe and to most aspects of 
East European public life. 

Whatis unprecedented about the presentcrisis is that 
itseems to have gone beyond the economic and/or the 
political dimension and to have seriously eroded some 
of the fundamental assumptions on which socialist rule 
has been based. One of these assumptions (perhaps 
the most fundamental of all) was that the ‘socialist sys- 
tem” should and could provide its citizens with the basic 
material essentials of life. These included adequate in- 
come, purchasing power, housing, consumer supplies, 
Social welfare amenities, professional mobility, job se- 
Curity, and education. These were among the “human 
rights” associated with the socialist system. The overt 
assumption was that the socialist system was uniquely 
fitted to grant and protect these rights; the covert as- 
sumption was that if it did, then a large majority of citi- 
Zens would be content with them and tolerate the curtail- 
ment of some of those personal and political freedoms 
which in the West are often considered to be the sum to- 
tal of “human rights.” 

This, therefore, was the system's unspoken and un- 
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written “social contract.” Despite the occasional, spec- 
tacular, upheavals in East European history over the last 
40 years, this “social contract” has, with Soviet power as 
its ultimate guarantor, helped to create a considerable 
degree of social and political stability. But now the sys- 
tem’s ability to ensure these “human rights,” to fulfill its 
“side of the bargain” in the “social contract,” is very 
much open to question. Therefore this last “thin red line”’ 
of legitimacy seems to be breached in many places. In 
several East European countries the economic situation 
has so deteriorated that living standards are steadily 
falling. Neither fullemployment nor stable prices can be 
guaranteed any longer. In fact, itis “untouchables” like 
these that must be jettisoned if the economy is to be 
saved. Professional mobility, once an important safety 
valve for worker discontent, has been slowing down for 
at least a decade. Finally, the whole welfare system in 
several countries is in a state of acute disrepair, with 
several parts of it threatening to collapse. 

Such a situation could soon become intolerable. It 
could involve societal discontent and subsequent gov- 
ernmental repression on a scale unprecedented since 
Stalin. The “progression of governance” that has ap- 
plied so far in Eastern Europe—from control, to stability, 
and then on toward legitimacy—could be checked and 
even reversed. Inthe type of situation envisaged above, 
the attainment of legitimacy would be indefinitely post- 
poned. The maintenance of stability would become the 
exclusive and imperative necessity. 


Reform in Eastern Europe 


Itis this fearful prospect that has made reform the par- 
amount concern in most East European countries. The 
most pressing and immediate aspect of the current cri- 
Sis is, Of Course, economic, and in several countries 
economic reform measures are already being imple- 
mented. The various aspects of economic reform in so- 
cialist states are by now so familiar that they need not be 
enumerated here. Hungary is leading the field in terms 
of the depth and comprehensiveness of its reform pro- 
gram. Bulgariain the course of 1987 announced several 
spectacular proposals that probably need further con- 
sideration and refinement. Poland, too, seems pre- 
pared to initiate an ambitious program. Even Czecho- 
slovakia has enacted some important, if limited 
measures. Only East Germany and Romania have so far 
shown no inclination toward economic reform—as dis- 
tinct from economic reorganization. 

Economic reform, therefore, is now firmly on the agen- 
da of most states. But there is also considerable agree- 
ment that economic reform alone is no longer enough. 
Systemic reform, itis argued, should go further and now 
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includes some degree of political reform also. Political 
reform is considered necessary to ensure the following: 


1. More public access to information. 

2. Fuller discussion of public issues. 

3. Greater societal participation in public life. 

4. A greater role for citizens in the public decision- 
making process. 


Most reformers, however relatively conservative, would 
agree on the desirability of these objectives. The differ- 
ences arise over the means to achieve them. Since polit- 
ical reform (unlike economic reform) is a comparatively 
new issue in socialist systems, it is worth discussing the 
various proposals that are being advanced in some de- 
tail. Roughly speaking, three main contentions appear 
to have emerged. They can be classified as conserva- 
tive, moderate, and radical, and their points of view can 
be summarized as follows: 


Conservative. The existing party and state institutions 
can ensure the necessary reforms if they are “democra- 
tized”; if they interact properly; and, if they are each 
allocated the type of responsibility for which they are 
most suited. 


Moderate. Some “institutional pluralism” is neces- 
sary, involving the devolution of some power and re- 
sponsibility to autonomous bodies like the legislature, 
trade unions, national unity organizations, as well as Cul- 
tural and professional organizations, but under the um- 
brella of the party and/or the state. 


Radical. Institutional pluralism should extend to the 
establishment of a competitive multi-party system simi- 
lar to that operating in the West. 


Generally speaking, among reformers inside the East 
European political elites, it is the conservative conten- 
tion thatis most favored. Most of the societal critics of the 
present structure appear to support the moderate con- 
tention, although many party members and even offi- 
cials also support it, notably in Hungary and probably in 
Poland also. As for the radical proposal of a competitive 
party system, this is Supported openly only on the dissi- 
dent periphery. It would probably get more support 
closer to the center of public life, however, were it not 
considered impractical because of geopolitical con- 
straints. Moreover, though many reformers might ideally 
favor a more radical solution, they argue that the more 
moderate solution should probably suffice to smooth 
the progress of economic reform. Economic reform, 
they argue, must get top priority and no controversial 
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political proposals should be allowed to deflect atten 
tion from it. 

The different proposals and proponents of reform in 
Eastern Europe have their Soviet counterparts also, al- | 
though some of the more radical proposals have yet to: 
be publicly articulated in the Soviet Union. By the same: 
token, the opponents of reform, even of the most conser- | 
vative type of reform, are similar in both Eastern Europe | 
and the Soviet Union. They include not only bureaucrats | 
and econocrats fearful for their privileges and positions, | 
but also a very large number of working people in every 
country who are threatened with both unemployment. 
and inflation, and who also fear—probably wrongly— 
that many other features of the welfare state would be 
sacrificed as well on the altar of greater economic effi- | 
ciency. The opposition to change is formidable enough 
everywhere, and it could become yet more formidable if 
bureaucrats and workers were to make opportunistic 
common cause under a leadership capable of forging: 
their alliance into an effective political instrument. 


The Soviet and the International Factors 


Assuming that the Gorbachev leadership can over-. 
come the obstacles to reform in the Soviet Union itself, 
then one can expect they will be overcome in Eastern’ 
Europe also. The new Soviet leadership may be quite’ 
sincere in its assurances about the East Europeans’) 
freedom to choose, but even if the character of the Sovi- | 
et-East European relationship were to change radically| 
the force of the Soviet example would continue to be a 
very powerful internal dynamic in East European affairs. | 
Thus, though there was reform in Eastern Europe prior to: 
Gorbachev, it was the new Soviet leader's militant es-. 
pousal of it that gave it the decisive spur in Eastern Eu- 
rope as well as in his own country. Gorbachev may not’ 
have made reform mandatory for Eastern Europe’s rul-| 
ing elites, but he has made it “forcefully” modish. Nor 
has his impact been confined to elites. For a Soviet lead- 
er, he has aroused quite extraordinary interest and even; 
enthusiasm among large sections of the populations of 
all the East European countries, nowhere more so than§ 
in East Germany and Romania, whose governments are 
resisting the calls for change. | 
Just as the Soviet situation, therefore, seems favor-} 
able for change in Eastern Europe, so does the interna- 
tional situation. As already mentioned, the winds seem 
set fair for a marked improvement in East-West rela-#f} 
tions. Taken as a whole, the experience of the last 40} 
years has shown that Eastern Europe has benefited} 
from a friendlier international setting, not only economi-fi 
cally, but politically, culturally, and psychologically asf 
well. This was the case in the mid-1950’s after Stalin's} 


death, in the mid-1960's after the Cuban missile crisis, 
and during the “decade of détente”’ in the 1970's. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this generalization. Some 
countries certainly benefited less than others and here, 
once again; itis worth remembering that Eastern Europe 
is not a gray blanket but a patchwork quilt. But the gen- 
: jetalization remains valid; and the relationship between 
\relaxation and reform must thus be more than coinci- 
dental. Détente tends to be conducive to greater soci- 
jetal confidence, on the one side, and to greater official 
iflexibility, on the other. 


|What is to be done? 
: 


| Neitherthe Westnorthe Soviet Union should presume 
jt0 prescribe what is good for Eastern Europe. That must 
ibe left to the East Europeans themselves. But both the 

est and the Soviet Union, in their capacity as external 
actors, have the opportunity (and the obligation) to as- 
ist the East European states and societies in coping 
with their difficulties. 

The biggest single form of help the West and the Sovi- 
fet Union can render is something to which they can ded- 
jicate themselves jointly: the preservation of peace and 
}the continuance of international relaxation. Beyond this, 
\there are several ways in which they can, acting sepa- 
jrately but nevertheless complementarily, help the East 
fEuropeans to help themselves. What follows, then, are 
fsome tentative suggestions of what the West and the 
}boviet Union might do—and should not do—in order to 
Inelp effectively. 


| Western Role. The West's real opportunity is in provid- 
ng economic assistance in sufficient volume and, un- 
Hike during the 1970's, in a way that makes its proficient 
| se likely. This assistance could include: 


j 1. The liberalization of European Community regula- 
lions giving East European exports greater access to 
WVest European markets. 
| 2. The liberalization of American tariff regulations, by, 
gnter alia, extending Most Favored Nation status (MFN) 
#0 East European countries that request it. 
3. The provision of governmental credits and govern- 
ent-guaranteed credits (on the West German model) 
© East European countries for specific and mutually 
#greed on projects relating to the economy or the eco- 
omic infrastructure. For example, credits could be 
phanneled to small private or cooperative enterprises 
gwhich are encouraged under the current economic re- 
form measures) to help them generate investment. In 
fis effort the West Europeans (especially the West Ger- 
gnans) could play a more important role than the United 
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States, where the legislative process would seem to 
present insuperable obstacles to effective action. 

4. Encouragement by private institutions, founda- 
tions, and so forth, to help repair Eastern Europe’s edu- 
cational and social services. Some form of help is also 
desperately needed to combat the ecological crisis in 
Eastern Europe. (Indeed, unless this crisis is tackled ef- 
fectively, any discussion about Eastern Europe’s future 
will be little else than an academic irrelevance.) Here the 
American role might be greater than the West Europe- 
an. But the West as a whole could assume one big task: 
the education and training of East European economic 
and technical cadres. 


Obviously, what the West—or, more correctly, certain 
Western circles—should not do (or should cease doing) 
is to regard Eastern Europe's plight in the zero-sum 
terms of East-West rivalry—as a welcome development 
weakening international communism in general and the 
Soviet Union in particular. East Europeans are justifi- 
ably suspicious of being treated as the objects of inter- 
national relations. 


Soviet Role. The Soviet Union can help the East Euro- 
pean economies by: 


1. Ensuring for Eastern Europe adequate supplies of 
energy and of other raw materials at prices that are 
not burdensome. 

2. Enacting reforms in the Council for Economic Mutu- 
al Assistance (CEMA) in harmony with the principles 
of economic reform in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Ensuring cooperation within CEMA does not 
preclude expanded economic relations between East- 
ern Europe and the West. 

3. Resisting mounting demands within the Soviet 
Union itself for a “tougher” Soviet attitude in econom- 
ic relations with Eastern Europe. However under- 
standable—or even justified—these demands may be, 
a ‘tougher’ attitude at this time would ruin any chance 
of Eastern Europe’s economic recovery and could lead 
to serious political and social instability. In the political 
realm, the Soviet Union should: 


1. Unequivocally renounce the “Brezhnev Doctrine.” 

2. Acceptthe notion that the system in Eastern Europe 
can regenerate itself in a variety of ways and that “‘multi- 
plicity” rather than artificial cohesion can best serve 
regeneration. 

3. Encourage the East European states to cooperate 
more—economically and even politically—with each 
other without the constant, and inevitably dominating, 
participation of the Soviet Union. 


! 


East-West Relations and Eastern Europe : 


if 


lt should be recognized in the West that such | whatever the original intentions, inescapably taken) 
changes are genuinely difficult to make for the Soviet | on an anti-Soviet character. This has mainly been be-| 
Union. It is difficult to renounce the habits of 40 years. | cause the system, or at least its guardians, have been) 
But it is precisely the unsatisfactory results of these | seen as impervious to change and the Soviet Union 
40 years that appear to have convinced a growing num- | has been seen as stifling national aspirations. Once: 
ber of the Soviet elite that viability might be achieved | these widely held perceptions have reason to be eradi- 
in Eastern Europe, and Soviet interests still safeguard- | cated, or even weakened, then reform in Eastern Eu- 
ed, if East European national aspirations had more | rope might lose the gravitation that has previously. 
scope for fulfillment. Gorbachev and the group around | alarmed the Soviet Union. 
him might now consider it time for a genuine reappraisal Finally, the East European nations would surely bene- 
of the Soviet role in Eastern Europe. Such areappraisal | fit if they could, without inhibition or restriction, join 
would be greatly assisted by Western restraintandeven | (or rejoin) the European cultural comity of nations. Gor-: 
cooperation. bachev himself has referred to “our common house, | 

As for Eastern Europe, it is quite likely that in | Europe,” and the Soviet Union certainly has its place! 
a situation of change involving greater freedom and | in Europe. But it is only partly European and, like the 
“permissiveness” there would be incidents or behavior | United States, has interests far beyond the confines of 


regarded as highly provocative by the Soviet Union. | Europe. The East European states are wholly European} 


In the past, reform movements in Eastern Europe have, | and should not be barred from it. 


. - - Lhe Soviet Perspective 


Institute of the Economics of the World Socialist System 


THE countries of Eastern Europe constitute an interna- | among the nations of these states, impeding the inter-| 
tional and political community of states marked by con- | twining of their political, economic, scientific, and cul-| 
tradictions. Not only are they heterogeneous ethnically | turalinterests. The process of reform and renewal of so-’ 
and linguistically, and in their levels of cultural, econom- | cialismin East European countries was further hindered. 
ic, and political development, but they lie withinaregion | foralong time by the stagnation of the Soviet system and | 
that has historically been in the magnetic fields of differ- | the related conceptual inertia and dogmatism of Soviet! 
ent major powers. This circumstance has imparted par- | policy in the 1960's and 1970's. Asa result, internal so-| 
ticular features to the policies of the East European | cio-political and economic contradictions accumulated 
countries. Over the centuries, they maneuvered be- | in many countries of Eastern Europe and were not re- 
tween different power centers and blocs and exerted | solvedintime. This only aggravated previous interstate’ 
tremendous influence on the destiny of Europe. controversies and domestic problems. 

After World War II, the East European countries were Today, the socialist countries of Eastern Europe are at! 
united by the path of socialist development. But even | a turning point in their development—a turning point: 
socialism was incapable of eliminating the region's his- | characterized by societal understanding of the compel- 
torical and new interstate contradictions, especially | ling necessity to change radically the political and eco-} 
those regarding territorial and national questions. Thus, | nomic structures, and to undertake profound reforms in 
the administrative-state model of socialism, established | all soheres of public life. : 
in the majority of East European countries during the The scope of work to be done is enormous indeed. It! 
1950's under the influence of the Soviet Union, has not | ranges from the recovery of an economy distorted by: 
withstood the test of time, thereby showing its socio-po- | the administrative-command methods of the past, to the: 
litical and economic inefficiency. Moreover, the Soviet | democratization of a society emerging with difficulty: 
model erected serious barriers to direct communication | from the suppression of the Stalinist period, to the im- 
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provement of cooperation among socialist countries—a 
| cooperation based on true partnership and mutual re- 
}spect. Not only present-day problems, but those inherit- 
jed from the past, must be solved. 
| The profound socio-political and economic reforms 
that have been started in a number of East European 
jcountries are intended to create radically new condi- 
\tions for economic, social, and scientific-technological 
progress, and for the free development of the individual. 
The aim is to create in these countries a qualitatively 
new model of socialism that would be truly humane in 
nature. This would lead to drastic changes in the role 
of these countries in the all-European process and inthe 
system of East-West relations that, in turn, would sub- 
stantially enhance their importance and influence on 
international politics. 


The USSR and the East European 
Socialist Countries 


The establishment and development of relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and its neighbors in Eastern Eu- 
rope have been complicated and contradictory. The 
conditions for good-neighborly relations were, frankly 
\speaking, very unfavorable. As is well known, after 
World War |, the sponsors of the Versailles Treaty sys- 
tem tried to erect a “cordon sanitaire” around the young 
Soviet Russian state, and the system’s bulwark in East- 
jern Europe was the Little Entente. The anti-Soviet orien- 
tation of the ruling circles of the countries of Eastern 
Europe in the interwar period caused considerable 
damage to the security of the Soviet Union. Serious col- 
lisions and conflicts also took place among the East 
european countries over national, territorial, and other 
ssues. 

A new situation arose in Europe after World War II 
as aresult of the defeat of the Axis powers and the down- 
fall of the pro-fascist regimes in Eastern Europe, creat- 
ing favorable conditions for a radical reorganization 
of relations between the Soviet Union and the East Eu- 
yopean States on the basis of neighborly and mutually 
deneficial cooperation. The course of events in Europe 

ad been such that conservative bourgeois circles and 
the capitalist order were seriously discredited. At 
the same time, there was the unprecedented rise of a 
mass movementfor social renewal, which hadits origins 
in the context of wartime resistance. These two de- 
elopments placed revolutionary transformations of the 
sO0cio-economic system of the East European countries 
on the agenda. Clearly, the sympathy and support of the 
bOviet Union were with the mass movement; this led at 
irst to the formation of the people's democracy regime, 
and then to the victory of the socialist system in the 
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countries of Eastern Europe. 

Once socialism moved beyond the borders of one 
country, the issue of the theoretical and practical foun- 
dations on which international relations among socialist 
countries were to rest became a pressing one. The Sovi- 
et Union and the other socialist countries faced a num- 
ber of new and complicated problems which the inter- 
national workers’ movement and Marxist-Leninist 
theory had not previously encountered. The primary is- 
sue was how to align the specific national features and 
the ensuing political and economic interests of inde- 
pendent sovereign states with the international interests 
of the community of socialist states as a whole—in other 
words, how to synchronize the specific interests of indi- 
vidual socialist countries that differed from one another 
in territorial size; in endowment with natural resources: 
in national habits, traditions, and historical experi- 
ence; in the level of development of productive forces, 
as well as in production relations, social structures, 
forms of political organization, extent of democratic 
experience, etc. 

In dealing with these problems, the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries embarked on an uncharted 
path in a difficult “cold war” climate marked by military, 
economic, and propaganda pressures from the West. It 
is quite understandable that everything did not turn out 
well immediately. There were illusions that had to be 
overcome, and mistakes, sometimes grave ones, were 
made which had serious consequences. For example, 
great damage was caused by the naive concepts pre- 
vailing inthe 1950's and 1960's about the noncontradic- 
tory andconflictless character both of the socio-political 
and economic development of socialist states and of re- 
lations among them. The theory of “‘non-conflict” made it 
impossible to understand the nature and sources of 
contradictions and crises in the socialist community, 
and to elaborate mechanisms and procedures for their 
timely detection, prevention, and elimination. This, in 
turn, led to incorrect decisions that brought on deforma- 
tions in the mutual relations of socialist states. 

Still greater difficulties and problems arose in apply- 
ing the principles of equal partnership among socialist 
states. For objective reasons, the Soviet Union, as the 
first socialist state in the world, was in a special position 
relative to other socialist countries. Whentthe Third Inter- 
national was in existence, solidarity with the Soviet 
Union and acceptance of its leading role in the world 
communist movement was regarded by communist 
parties as natural. But even at that time, this view hin- 
dered the realization of the principle of independence 
on the part of working-class parties and prevented the 
understanding of their role as a national force in their 
own countries. Moreover, it was inadmissible to extend 
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the postulate of the primary role of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union to relations among socialist states. 
The urge of the Stalin leadership to do so resulted ina 
conflict between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia (as 
well as other socialist states) and affected the entire sys- 
tem of links among socialist countries and communist 
parties. Closely related to this erroneous policy was the 
practice of thoughtlessly copying and mechanically 
transferring the Soviet experience to the different social 
and historic situations of the East European countries. 

The period of the 1940’s and 1950's, when relations 
between the Soviet Union and the socialist countries of 
Eastern Europe were being established, was unfortu- 
nately marked by many of the above-mentioned mis- 
takes and distortions of the principles of socialism, a 
process aggravated by the voluntaristic practices and 
violations of law by Stalin. After his death, a process of 
eliminating deformations and purging the mutual rela- 
tions of the socialist countries of unhealthy phenomena 
commenced. The need to observe strictly the principles 
of full equality, good will, respect for national sovereign- 
ty, and consideration for specific national features was 
acknowledged. The recognition that different roads of 
socialist development were rightful was also of great 
significance. 

However, the process of ‘rejecting evil” initiated after 
the 20th CPSU Congress was of a contradictory nature. 
It was influenced by a desire to overcome past inertia, 
by rigid stereotypes, by adogmatic incomprehension of 
change and the new requirements for social develop- 
ment. Moreover, this process was interrupted after 
1964, when the leadership of Leonid Brezhnev and Mik- 
hail Suslov came to power and the era of stagnant neo- 
Stalinism began. Even reversion to the past, to Stalinist 
practices, became noticeable. Major deformations of 
socialism in East European countries, major mistakes in 
their internal policies, together with the hegemonic aspi- 
rations of the Soviet leadership of that period, were 
among the main reasons for the deep political crises in 
Hungary in 1956, in Czechoslovakia in 1968, and in Po- 
land in 1956, 1970, and 1980. These crises acquired an 
international dimension and seriously tested military 
and political stability in Europe. The negative conse- 
quences of Stalinist distortions in the domestic policies 
of the socialist countries and in the system of relations 
among them are being felt even today. 

The perestroyka initiated in the Soviet Union when the 
Gorbachev leadership came to power marked not only 
a drastic turn in Soviet internal policy away from the Sta- 
linist model of state-bureaucratic socialism in the direc- 
tion of a qualitatively new model of democratic social- 
ism; it also introduced profound changes in the system 
of political and economic relations among the socialist 


countries belonging to the Warsaw Treaty Organization. 
and the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance 
(CEMA). New thinking, free of outlived stereotypes and 
dogma, underlies the policy of the Soviet Union with re- : 
spect to the countries of Eastern Europe. The policy is | 
directed toward a harmonious development of true | 
good-neighborliness with these countries; toward a re- 
lationship free from dictate, pressure, and interference - 
in each other's internal affairs; and toward strict obser- - 
vance of the principles of equal partnership, indepen- 
dence, and attentive respect for the national interests 
and the national forms of socialist development of each. 
country. The countries of Eastern Europe now have 
broad opportunities to realize unhindered their national 
interests both within the framework of the socialist com- 


munity and in relations with the West. 


Political Perestroyka of the Socialist System | 
and its Effect on East-West Relations : 


In many countries of Eastern Europe, perestroyka of 
the system of political power has begun. The model idl 
the existing system was created in the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the 1930’s and 1940's. This model was profoundly. 
influenced by Stalin’s perverted concepts of the chal 
acter of political mechanisms in socialism, as well as by” 
the insufficient political maturity on the part of Soviet so- 
ciety and a lack of democractic traditions and political 
culture. The administrative-command system of power 
started in the USSR was replicated in other socialist 
countries. It was characterized by hyper-centralism, an) 
absolute monopoly on decision-making, monolithic 
thinking, a disdain for the masses (who were seen as 
“small crews” and as objects of management), and iso-. 
lation from the outside world. Political institutions aimed 
at securing political stability primarily through suppres- 
sion and the leveling of diversity. This system, which de-’ 
manded servile obedience, undermined the founda- 
tions of societal dynamism and viability. 

The pyramidal, monocentric model of power could 
not help but affect the behavior of socialist states in the: 
sphere of international relations A similar hierarchic: 
structure, based on subordination of everybody to a4 
“single center,” long prevailed in relations among the 
socialist countries. Development in these countries wa : 
undertaken according to the same model; that is, na 
tional specificity was ignored. In relations with the West 
the administrative-command system of power was Of 
ented first of all toward its own preservation, and toward 
counteraction and self-isolation. The existence of inter 
ests of civilization common to the two systems and re+ 
quiring their cooperation and interaction was rejected 
Dialogue as a form and means of international coexis= 
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tence was neglected. The principle of kto kogo (“who 
bests whom’) was mechanically applied to the external 
sphere. 

The image of the capitalist “enemy” impressed itself 
on the public psyche. To some extent, this image was 
used as ameans to effect the internal consolidation and 
mobilization of the masses in individual socialist coun- 
tries. However, its utilization as the motive force for vital 
actions undermined the creative stimuli, and the eco- 
nomic and democratic regulators, of socialism. The de- 
fensive reaction of the political system long delayed the 
formation of a civil society in socialist countries, the 
growth of the political maturity of the masses, and their 
creative progress. It should be noted, however, that this 
behavior was due largely to external reasons, to the con- 
stant pressure exerted by the West, a genuine external 
menace to socialism. The perpetuation of the adminis- 
trative system of socialism was thus, in part, a conse- 
quence of the policies of some Western circles and their 
blatant anticommunism. 

The essence of the new model of power can be de- 
fined as the delegation of considerable responsibility to 
the local level, to labor and territorial collectives; the ex- 
pansion of pluralism in public life; and the democratiza- 
tion of all institutions, including the vanguard party. The 
aim is to create more effective guarantees against the 
power monopoly of the layer of managers and profes- 
sional politicians—against the bureaucratic apparatus. 

The process of perestroyka is already shaping anew 
multifaceted political reality, one full of contradictions 
and conflicts, of collisions of interests of individuals and 
social groups. The renewal is just beginning, and there 
is along road ahead before anew political system will be 
formed. The resistance of old, but still unbroken mecha- 
nisms is quite strong, and the force of inertia is quite 
great both “at the top” and ‘“‘at the bottom.” But the pro- 

cess of perestroyka has been started, and there are 
/signs that it is becoming irreversible, and that areturn to 

Stalinist methods is becoming impossible. 

The formation of a qualitatively new political system of 

)socialism is occurring to some extent under the influ- 
/ence of international realities, of the general progress of 
\Civilization and technology. In the socialist countries, 
jthere is enhanced understanding that it is necessary to 

promote East-West cooperation to ensure the survival of 
jhumanity, and that such cooperation requires mutual 
jconfidence between the two systems. This, in turn, calls 
for anew quality in foreign policy, for a reconsideration 
Of its priorities. This reappraisal is directly linked to the 
\perestroyka of the entire system of power. The shift to 
jthe new model is intended to bring about not only great- 
jer efficiency and effectiveness in political decision- 
jmaking; it is intended also to create conditions for the 
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democratization of the foreign policy process, its con- 
trol by society, so as to prevent a repetition of the past, 
namely, the taking of voluntaristic and, in many cases, 
quite risky steps in international relations. Legislative 
and institutional guarantees of public control over for- 
eign policy must be elaborated. 

The results of political reform ought to include a more 
comprehensive evaluation by the socialist countries of 
the diversity of interests existing in the international 
arena, of different “balances of forces,” and arenuncia- 
tion of attemps at their equalization so as to preclude the 
development of hegemonistic intentions on the part of 
anyone. This stimulates greater flexibility, openness, 
and tolerance, which also result directly from the new at- 
mosphere in individual countries. A country that rids it- 
self of the command methods of managementis unlikely 
to impose its position on others. This, however, does not 
mean renouncing one’s own ideal values. 

In the socialist countries, the formation of a new po- 
litical thinking is now under way—in particular, the view 
of the West as a hostile force is being revised. This is 
reflected in a gradual retreat from the stress on autarky, 
on the defensive function in exercising power inside 
the country. Opportunities for exchange of ideas and 
experience are opening up, and justification of unpre- 
dictable actions in both domestic and foreign affairs is 
being eliminated. If society becomes more transparent, 
more democratic, if power is controllable, then a basis 
will be formed for greater mutual understanding in the 
international sphere as well. 

It should be noted, however, that the processes of 
renovation occurring in the Soviet Union and other so- 
Cialist countries need suitable international conditions. 
Pressure, blackmail, derailment of agreements by the 
Western side can work in favor of the adversaries of 
perestroyka, may lead to restoration of the former order. 
This would also mean the aggravation of international 
tensions. For this reason, the successful renovation of 
socialism is one of the guarantees for the establishment 
of new international relations, and above all, of a qualita- 
tively new East-West relationship. 


Perestroyka of the Economic Cooperation 
Mechanism and East-West Economic Relations 


All the shortcomings and difficulties in the develop- 
ment of cooperation among the East European coun- 
tries within the CEMA framework, as well as in economic 
relations with the West, stem from the old mechanism of 
managing the national economy. With slight variations, 
the mechanism was copied from the Soviet model creat- 
ed in the 1930's and 1940’s. Its specific features were 
rigid centralism; administrative methods of manage- 
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ment; arbitrary methods of price formation; the ignoring 
of the role of the market, of the intimate link between pro- 
duction and consumption, and of economic methods of 
management; and a primitive and simplified under- 
standing of the character and functions of ownership 
under socialism. 

These features determined the nature of integrational 
cooperation among CEMA countries. Cooperation was 
based on macro-economic decisions made by higher 
power echelons and, accordingly, on the basis of aad- 
ministrative methods of regulating the integrational pro- 
cesses and economic interaction. This doomed to iner- 
tia, passivity, and lack of entrepreneurship the micro- 
economic units of the economies of socialist countries, 
that is, the overwhelming majority of working people di- 
rectly engaged in industry, agriculture, science; and 
services. This led to an abnormal situation, whereby 
there existed no direct contacts and business relations 
between cooperating collectives of enterprises and or- 
ganizations of the CEMA countries. As a result, there 
was no real interest in the progress of economic cooper- 
ation and in deriving benefits from it. Integration 
in CEMA took an administrative-bureaucratic route. |In- 
Stead of working for a true economic partnership lead- 
ing to the extensive interweaving of genuine economic 
interests and the creation of cooperative links among 
basic units of the national economy and the entire 
social organism of socialist countries, spurious and 
pretentious measures and projects were substituted by 
the higher power echelons. The process of integration 
was reduced to one of bureaucratic organization of eco- 
nomic interaction among the state systems of self-con- 
tained individual countries which were separated from 
one another by virtually insurmountable administrative, 
financial, economic, legal, and other barriers. With 
time, these barriers grew even higher. The swollen bu- 
reaucratic apparatus could not keep up with, let alone 
regulate, the growing and increasingly complicated 
economic ties between individual enterprises, associa- 
tions, and organizations of the CEMA countries. This 
led to reduced effectiveness in economic, scientific, 
and technological cooperation, to growing dissatisfac- 
tion with existing economic relations, and to the col- 
lapse of CEMA’s prestige. In terms of the scale and 
depth of integration processes and the intensity of 
the interweaving of economic, scientific, and tech- 
nological interests and relations, the CEMA countries 
turned out to be far behind the countries of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. 

The main imperative at the present stage of mutual 
economic cooperation among CEMA countries is to 
shift from interstate barter to direct commercial links 
between enterprises as economic entities. In fact, the 


process of transforming the directive-distributive model 
of labor division within the CEMA framework into a quali- 
tatively new model of a market type, including the indis- 
pensable “rehabilitation” of price and currency tools, 
has begun. In this process, the Council for Economic 
Mutual Assistance should turn into a body maximizing 
favorable conditions for the realization of direct coop- 
erative relations among enterprises, associations, and 
organizations in the national economies of the socialist 
countries. It is necessary to create in all CEMA coun- 
tries favorable legal, administrative, financial, and other 
conditions and prerequisites for economic, scientific, 
and technological contacts at the micro-economic level - 
to match the national economic mechanisms. CEMA - 
should also be sure to remove existing or emerging 
obstacles and barriers to setting up and realizing di- | 
rect cooperative links. Special emphasis should be 
placed on the unimpeded movement across borders of 
all factors of production, including manpower, com- | 
modities, capital, and information. 
According to the new model of cooperation, the prin- © 
cipals in economic interactions would be the producers | 
and consumers of the supplied products; they would 
enter into contracts not because of a command from | 
“the top,” but because of the mutual expectation of eco- 
nomic benefits. The partners would naturally become | 
the real “subjects” of price formation, setting prices ac- | 
cording to contractual principles. The contract price it- | 
self, being part of an actual deal, would acquire a struc- | 
ture-forming function that is now lacking, i.e., it would | 
contribute in practice to the formation of a progressive | 
structure of mutual exchanges. Since the contract price - 
would be governed by demand-and-supply relations, 
this would ensure that only those products that meet real | 
public needs and are manufactured at the lowest possi- 
ble cost would be involved in mutual trade. The process 
of forming foreign trade prices would no longer be per- : 
formed according to a predetermined rigid scheme but | 
would allow for considerable freedom of maneuver, | 
To ensure the viability of the new price-formation | 
mechanism, the CEMA countries have to introduce radi- | 
cal changes in the monetary sphere of cooperation. | 
First ofall, itis essential to introduce mutual convertibility | 
(though limited in the initial stages) of the currencies of 
the countries concerned, at exchange rates reflecting | 
their real purchasing power. In practice, this will mean | 
the use of national currencies in mutual accounting and | 
in setting mutual trade prices. Under such conditions, a § 
truly unified market of the CEMA countries will begin to 
take shape with mechanisms for ensuring multilateral 4 
(not just bilateral, as things now stand) balancing of’ 
commodity deliveries. The need for genuine convertibil- 
ity of the currencies of the CEMA countries, including J 
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convertibility into hard currencies, will grow as their in- 
ternal domestic mechanisms are rearranged to foster 
the proliferation of market relations. 

The step-by-step implementation of the concept of a 
CEMA common market should not be seen as economic 
isolation of its members from the rest of the world. Onthe 
contrary, the course of forming such amarket and, inthe 
long run, a monetary and customs union of the CEMA 
countries is related to a considerable extent to the need 
to involve their economies more effectively in world eco- 
nomic relations. A successful implementation of the 
commodity-money model of economic. interaction 
among the socialist countries will surely give a powerful 
impetus to the growth of East-West economic relations. 

This model will make it possible to overcome the isola- 
tion of the economies of the CEMA countries not only 
from one another but from the West as well. It will make 
possible more joint East-West economic ventures. The 
creation of a market setting in which the actual subjects 
of external economic activity become the enterprises 
themselves creates favorable conditions for them to 
Carry out various mutually beneficial transactions with 
foreign medium- and small-size firms, thus providing 
truly unlimited opportunities for East-West economic 
cooperation. 

Reform of the economic cooperation mechanism by 
the CEMA countries will hinge directly on the success of 
the perestroyka of the political and economic system in 
the USSR and other CEMA members. 


The United States and Eastern Europe 


_ The policy of the United States toward the socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe, both conceptually and in 
practice, is characterized by a certain contradictori- 
ness. To aconsiderable extent, this stems from the in- 
consistent general methodological approach the Unit- 
ed States takes to these countries. On the one hand, for 
nearly three decades, American scholars and politi- 
Cians have been declaring that diversity and differ- 
ences are inherent in the countries of Eastern Europe 
and, hence, that the US approach to each of them 
should be differentiated. On the other hand, there is an 
impression that in practice matters are quite different, 
that Washington takes the same approach to all the East 
European countries. Since Eastern Europe is, in fact, in- 
ternationally one political region despite the consider- 
able specificity of each East European country, it objec- 
tively forms one sphere for implementing a particular 
line in the foreign political strategy and tactics of the 
United States. In this context, it may be noted that there 
does exist a regional—East European—area in US for- 
eign policy whose specific features are determined by 
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common goals and interests in the approach to all the 
countries of the region, by an overall policy conception, 
and by the general doctrinal setup. This does not ex- 
clude differentiation in US foreign policy, which natural- 
ly occurs in relations with the East European countries. 
Indeed, to a great extent, it explains the differences that 
exist inthe US approach to the Soviet Union and to other 
countries of the socialist community. 

Asis known, the core of the most extensively elaborat- 
ed, tested, and still operational US foreign policy doc- 
trine of “building bridges” to Eastern Europe is a differ- 
entiated, long-term policy whose goal is to develop 
varied relations of differing intensity with individual 
states in this region so as to gradually and carefully 
weaken the ties of the socialist community. This would, 
first of all, enfeeble the position of the Soviet Union by 
creating asituation inthe East European community that 
would fully preoccupy the Soviet Union with maintaining 
its coherence and prevent the Soviet Union from com- 
peting with the United States in other parts of the world. 

It is frequently alleged in American scholarly liter- 
ature and the press that the United States has but limited 
possibilities for exerting influence in Eastern Europe. 
Hence, the conclusion is reached that it would be ad- 
visable to encourage European countries allied to the 
United States through the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation to utilize their long-established and broad 
contacts with the East European states to exercise influ- 
ence. Such reliance on Western Europe is hardly war- 
ranted. Although the interests of the allies on both sides 
of the Atlantic do coincide to some extent in this region, 
there are also significant differences between them. 
These differences are revealed in the general assess- 
ments of both sides concerning the importance of rela- 
tions with socialist countries (out of security consider- 
ations and in terms of economic cooperation), and of 
such problems of particular importance to Europe as 
the German issue, the “legacy of Yalta,” the varied and 
contradictory ideas about the restoration on the politi- 
cal map of the European continent of some sort of neu- 
tral interstate formation called “Central Europe,” the 
further development of the all-European process and of 
disarmament, and so forth. 

There is a desire on the part of the United States to use 
the fact that Eastern Europe is, on the one hand, an inte- 
gral part of the socialist community, and on the other, a 
part of aEuropean system of ties. The desire is to obtain 
political advantages in relations with the Soviet Union, 
which reflects the obsolete stereotype of a bipolar eval- 
uation of global politics. This oversimplified under- 
standing of East-West relations does not correspond to 
today’s complicated international realities. 

This US approach is also improper in the sense that it 
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assigns to the states of Eastern Europe the function of 
serving as ameans to exert influence on the main rival of 
the United States—the Soviet Union. It unilaterally seeks 
to define the national and state interests of the East Eu- 
ropean countries, and thereby artificially narrows their 
positions and restricts their sovereign role in global rela- 
tions, especially in the socialist community and the all- 
European process. This approach to Eastern Europe is 
especially dangerous today, since the present stage of 
the development of these countries is characterized by 
considerable difficulties in connection with reforms, ag- 
gravation of conflict regarding reform, and, inanumber 
of countries, even crisis tendencies. 

In today’s era of growing interdependence, no re- 
gion, and especially not Eastern Europe, should be the 
arena of interstate rivalry of the two systems, of the two 
great powers—the USA and the USSR. After all, in East- 
ern Europe—as in all of Europe—their basic interests 
coincide, regardless of the acuteness of the contradic- 
tions existing between America and the Soviet Union. 
This confluence of interests derives above all from the 
need to prevent conflictual processes in international 
affairs, to maintain stability, and to strengthen interna- 
tional security. 


Crises in Socialist Countries 
and East-West Relations 


The experience of recent decades clearly shows that 
Crises in the countries of Eastern Europe have never 
been confined within the borders of the country in which 
they originated. Rather, they have quickly drawn into 
their orbit a whole number of actors on the international 
scene—first of all, the USSR and the other East Europe- 
an allies who wanted to prevent the military-political, 
ideological, and economic destabilization of the social- 
ist community. Crises in Eastern Europe also affected 
the Western powers, especially the United States, 
which has traditionally viewed the dramatic collisions in- 
Side the “Soviet bloc” in terms of the potential damage 
they might do to the bloc’s consolidation and of the op- 
portunities they offered for weakening Soviet positions 
in this region and/or Soviet control over its East Euro- 
pean allies, thus negatively affecting the interests of 
socialism in Eastern Europe. The clash between the 
main objectives of the two sides has its origins in the 
acute military-political, ideological, and economic rival- 
ry of the two social systems that has existed throughout 
the entire postwar period. This clash was intensified by 
the nuclear confrontation between the USA and USSR, 
and by the division of Europe into opposing military and 
political groupings. Inevitably, this meant that a crisis 
situation in any East European country was globalized 


and aggravated, and that it seriously destabilized East- 
West relations irrespective of whether the international 
political barometer registered calm or storm when the 
Crisis erupted. 

Two vitally important circumstances require that East 
and West, and the USSR and the USA above all, must 
thoroughly rethink both the history of past East Euro- 
pean crises and their response to present and future cri- 
ses. First, unfortunately there is no reason to believe that 
crises in East European countries are a thing of the past. 
The present period in socialist countries—where the 
new coexists with the old and the cumbersome but in- 


grained forms and methods of political and economic — 


activity are still being overcome—is pregnant with cri- 


. 


ses. Eventhe reforms as such, which aim atthe eventual _ 


recovery of society and the improvement of socialism, 


might become in the course of their implementation new — 


sources of public discontent and conflict. 


Second, not the USSR, not the USA, nor any other 


country can afford to make the success of normalization — 
of East-West relations, dictated as it is by the nuclear im- 
perative, dependent on crisis phenomena in any coun- | 


try—including a socialist one. The stakes are too high. 


This necessitates an open-minded revision by each - 


side of many aspects of traditional policy behavior dure” 
ing crisis situations in Eastern Europe. 

What particular traits of the “crisis” policy of the USA | 
and USSR (as the most representative and influential 


powers in the two systems) appear from past experi | 
ence to be most dangerous and destructive for anormal _ 


development of relations between the two systems? 
First, and this applies to both sides, is a tendency to- 


ward the excessive globalization and ideologization of © 
any given crisis situation. Both the United States and the | 


Soviet Union have tended in recent years to regard ev-- 
ery Crisis in the context of their global policies, from the 
perspective of an inter-bloc confrontation, from the per- 
spective of American-Soviet rivalry. (For justice’s sake, _ 
it should be noted that in earlier stages of the existence — 
of the world socialist system, the United States did not 
exclude the possibility of restoring capitalism in the 
countries where crises took place.) In their analyses of 
Crisis situations in East European countries, American — 
Official circles placed the main responsibility for their ori- _ 
gin on the USSR and explained them mainly as a rejec- 
tion by these countries of the Soviet model of socialism | 
“imposed” on them; they made much less effort to un- 
derstand the domestic reasons for the crises. 


Soviet policy also frequently demonized the “subver- | 
sive activity” of the opposite side to the detriment of a J 
sober-minded analysis of the reasons for certain con- } 


flicts and crises in the allied countries. A dogmatic un- 
derstanding of the essence of socialism and the fear in 
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the USSR of novel solutions in the course of building so- 
Cialism prevented the socialist countries from eliminat- 
ing in time the causes of ripening crises. Once a crisis 
developed, the role played by the Western powers, 
above allthe USA, inthe situation was exaggerated. The 
more so when Western countries provided pretexts for 
doing so. 

A specific feature of American policy toward East Eu- 
ropean crises was nottotry tonormalize the situation but 
to maintain a so-called “controlled tension” in close vi- 
Cinity to the Soviet Union's borders for an extended peri- 
od. As the situation became aggravated during crises, a 
more realistic US policy came to the fore; in the initial 
stages of crises, however, propagandistic activities ofa 
provocative character were generally carried out 
(which, by the way, were often resumed when the crises 
de-escalated). Under present circumstances, such a 
policy could have a destabilizing effect on the develop- 
ment of Eastern Europe and on the European continent 

as awhole. It could also result in undesirable complica- 
tions—for the United States as well—in East-West rela- 
tions, including in the field of arms control and arms 
reduction. Such diplomacy also does not correspond to 
‘the moral principles and political ethical norms es- 
poused by the United States. 

The risks this policy posed for stability in Europe dur- 
ing recent years was well understood by the European 
allies of the United States. This was clearly evidenced 
by their markedly different approach to the Polish crisis 
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of the early 1980's. Today, it is quite clear that Central 
and Eastern Europe, and Europe as a whole, is not the 
place for experimenting with maintaining a state of ten- 
sion, especially when this involves countries belonging 
to different systems and military-political groupings. 

Interest in preserving peace, a prerequisite for which 
is the positive development of relations between the two 
systems, necessitates that new political thinking guide 
the policies of the great powers with respect to crisis sit- 
uations in the whole world, including those in the social- 
ist countries of Eastern Europe. First, it is inadmissible 
that either side interfere in the internal problems of a 
country finding itself in a difficult position. Second, it is 
necessary to avoid globalizing crises, or attempting to 
use them to damage the interests of the opposite side 
and promote one’s own interests. 

Should crisis situations develop, they should under 
no circumstances be allowed to deter progress in East- 
West relations. On the contrary, improvement of these 
relations should be the factor that facilitates the quick lo- 
calization of the crisis. Moreover, cooperation between 
the USSR and the USA is possible in rendering assis- 
tance to East European countries that find themselves in 
difficult straits. Should this happen, everyone wins: a fo- 
cal point of potential destabilization in Europe is elimi- 
nated, the country more easily comes out of the crisis, 
and the USSR and the USA expand the sphere of their 
cooperation—so much needed for the improvement of 
international relations and the strengthening of peace. 


|WISH to congratulate Professor Gati and Academician 
Bogomolov on this meeting. It is devoted to a very 
important issue and its joint discussion is a very wel- 
come development. It tells us something about the state 
of our relations and about the state of the world. It indi- 
Cates that even very difficult, very sensitive issues can 
be addressed in a constructive vein. This meeting, | 
think, is a reflection of that. Indeed, in some ways it is 
symbolic that this meeting is being held in the shadow of 
the Pentagon which is just a mile or so away from here. 
And | think it also symbolic that right now a Marshal of 
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the Soviet Union is inthe Pentagon visiting the leaders of 
the American military establishment. That symbolism 
speaks for itself. 

| will also add that | see in the discussion here a reflec- 
tion to some extent of what has been taking place in the 
Soviet Union, and particularly of glasnost’—a term that 
most Americans know well by now. | think g/asnost' is an 
important aspect of our contemporary reality because it 
means that painful issues can be openly discussed. 
Anyone who follows Soviet writings in the Soviet mass 
media must be conscious of the fact that issues truly 
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painful, in the deepest human sense, are being openly 
vented and discussed there. | have particularly in mind 
the very difficult legacy of Stalinism and what it has 
meant not only for the Soviet Union as a state but for 
countless individuals in terms of their families, in terms 
of their lives, in terms of their hopes. G/asnost’ between 
us is also a tribute to the new Soviet reality and it contrib- 
utes to the prospects of a dialogue such as this. 

In addition, for those of us who have been working on 
questions of international relations and of Soviet poli- 
tics, there is an additional source of satisfaction in the 
current Soviet discussions and in the glasnost’ that 
dominates them, since many of the things that we have 
written and said about the Soviet Union and that were for 
many years classified as anti-Soviet propaganda have 
now been confirmed as fact. | have particularly in mind 
the detailed studies by Western scholars of the Stalinist 
era which had earlier been repudiated as false but 
which now are implicitly acknowledged by the Soviet 
side to represent an important statement about contem- 
porary reality. 

All this, | think, indicates that there is growing agree- 
ment between us regarding important facts. There is 
obviously bound to be disagreement regarding their im- 
plications. While reducing the scope of factual dis- 
agreement, we are still faced with the task of reconciling 
significant differences in the interpretations that we 
draw from the facts. | sense that this meeting also re- 
flects this reality. 

| have read carefully the Soviet paper that was pre- 
pared as a basis for the discussion here, and | must say 
that | am in agreement with a great many things in that 
paper. Certainly, the statement about the inability of the 
systems imposed in Eastern Europe to stand the test of 
time in terms of social, political, and economic adequa- 
cy is a judgment that | would be inclined very much to 
share. | certainly agree with the view that there is nowa 
degree of humanization and democratization in these 
systems. | would certainly not dispute the proposition 
that notions about the mechanical copying of external 
models are totally irrelevant in our time. 

So we do have the basis for some common judgments 
and fora common discussion. But obviously, in any en- 
deavor of this sort, there are bound to be significant dis- 
agreements regarding what even a shared diagnosis 
implies for the past, for the present, and for the future. 
Perhaps | will contribute somewhat to the disagree- 
ments by my own remarks, but! wishto stress that !doso 
as part of a dialogue designed with the hope of eventu- 
ally yielding a constructive result. 

Basically, | would like to make six points. First, the role 
of Eastern Europe is important because disagreement 
over Eastern Europe was the source of the Cold War. 


The Cold War, of course, had many roots—ideological, 
historical, political. But, ultimately, it was the initial clash 
in the wake of World War II between former allies over 
the fate of Eastern Europe that contributed dynamically 
to the development of the relationship that has come to 
be called the Cold War. 

It is important to register here, especially in view of 
glasnost’, that what happened in Eastern Europe after 
World War II did not entail the fulfillment of the commit- 
ments made in the Yalta agreement. The key principle of 
the Yalta agreement was that free elections would be 
held in Eastern Europe. | doubt that today—with the So-- 
viet Union itself engaged in the process of democratiz- : 
ing its own electoral arrangements—anyone would ar- | 
gue that elections dominated by Stalin and Beria were 
truly free. The fact, the historical fact, is that they were 
not free, and that the element of coercion was very im- 
portant in the establishment of the systems that are con- 
tinuing to operate in Eastern Europe. 

The question of the legitimacy of these regimes has : 
already arisen inthe course of the discussions here, and | 
it is, in my judgment, a centrally important issue. Inci- | 
dentally, today there is a growing inclination among the 
East European governments, at least in some cases, to. 
confirm the proposition that | have articulated, namely, 
that their origins were rooted in coercion and imposition, . 
and did not reflect the free choice of the peoples in- 
volved. This has already been stated in a variety of ways. 
insuch countries as Hungary and Poland, and! suspect’ 
that in the months and years to come this view will 
spread. } | 

The second proposition is that the Soviet-type sys- 
tems which exist in Eastern Europe have not performed | 
well in terms of their socio-economic record. Massive 
evidence on this subject is available. And indeed, the’ 
Soviet paper submitted for this conference in effect 
says just as much. The fact is that by any standard | 
of comparison the East European economies and soci- 
eties have performed poorly. If one takes economic and 
social indices and compares systematically the post-_ 
war performance of, for example, Hungary or Czecho- | 
slovakia with Austria's, one is struck by enormous nega- 
tive disparities. If one compares Poland to Spain, : 
countries at a similar level of socio-economic develop- 
ment in 1945-47, one again is struck by the extremely, 
negative Polish record. If one compares Bulgaria and’ 
Romania with Portugal and Italy, one is also struck by 
the poor showing of the first two. 

Moreover, by and large, today the people of Eastern 
Europe know that their systems have not performed. 
well, and they voice this. They realize that the systems: 
are not economically efficient, that they are wasteful in. 
terms of such key indices as energy, that they do not sat- 


- 


isfy most human needs, and that they do not produce a 
better standard of living. All this contributes to a crisis 
of ideology that, over the years, has stimulated the rise 
of revisionism among the communist party elites and so- 
Cial unrest in the countries of Eastern Europe. 

Indeed, inmany respects communist revisionism was 
historically anticipatory. | was struck by the fact that 
when Mr. Gorbachev visited Prague a year or so ago 
and a Soviet spokesman, Mr. Gennadiy Gerasimov, 
was asked, “What is the principal difference between 
the policies of Mr. Gorbachev and the policies of Mr. 
Dubéek?” his response was just two words—'19 
years.’ In effect, his answer acknowledged that Dub- 
cek’s program was historically too early; it was certainly 
not an ideological condemnation. 

My third pointis that economic reforms by themselves 
will not work as a remedy for the existing situation. | 
think that, to some extent, this too is hinted at in the 
Soviet paper which suggests toward the end, if | read it 
correctly, that Western economic cooperation or eco- 
nomic assistance is in fact desirable to deal with the 
problems of Eastern Europe. But that of course begs the 
question of what happened to the massive inflow of 
Western capital in the course of the 1970's. That inflow 
was very substantial indeed, being onthe scale of some 
70 billion US dollars. There is, | believe, cause to sus- 
pect that the reason why these funds were not used ef- 
fectively to modernize the economies and to make them 
more competitive has something to do not only with the 
economic structure but also with the political structure 
in Eastern Europe. 

Thatis to say, these funds were essentially wasted be- 
cause the existing rigid decision-making systems were 
unresponsive to social stimuli and could not create 
economies that would be truly competitive on the world 
market. Today Singapore—just Singapore alone—ex- 
ports more machinery to the countries belonging the Or- 
ganization of Economic Cooperation and Development 
than all of Eastern Europe together. And that is just one 
index of the extent to which the East European systems 
have become stagnant and anachronistic. Political re- 
forms, therefore, are needed in order to deal with just the 
economic dimension of the problem. 

But a question remains: “What ought to be their 
scale?” | think itis quite evident that a desire for political 
reform exists in Eastern Europe. This has been intensi- 
fied by the example set and the bold reforms advocated 
by Mikhail Gorbachev. But the East European countries 
are socially more pluralistic than Soviet society, and de- 
mocratization in Eastern Europe has to involve more lati- 
tude for the expression of political views. Only if there is 
in fact significant political pluralism in Eastern Europe is 
it likely that the socio-economic difficulties now facing 
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Eastern Europe can be contained and remedied. 

The fourth point that | wish to make is that existing 
trends in Eastern Europe are potentially dangerous for 
the stability of East-West relations. This again, | believe, 
is consistent with the diagnosis in the Soviet paper, 
which hints at the possibility of significant difficulties in 
Eastern Europe. My own viewis very similar. | see East- 
ern Europe as gradually sliding into a potentially classic 
pre-revolutionary situation. That is to say, on the one 
hand, economic conditions are deteriorating; and, on 
the other hand, the political situation is becoming more 
volatile. The gap between the two trend lines is opening 
very wide and this creates. a potentially massive revolu- 
tionary situation. One cannot dogmatically predict a 
revolutionary upheaval, but one can postulate that the 
objective and subjective conditions for it are present. 
The people are restless and the ruling bureaucratic 
elites are by and large demoralized and fearful. 

In many respects, the situation in Eastern Europe to- 
day fits the classic concepts of the revolutionary pro- 
cess advanced by the great Marxist thinker Antonio 
Gramsci. Gramsci argued that the first phase of true sig- 
nificance in the revolutionary process is the battle of 
ideas, and once the battle of ideas has been won by the 
revolutionary forces, the state is placed under siege. 
We can see that process working against the East Euro- 
pean “socialist” system. By and large the systems in 
Eastern Europe do not have ideological attraction. Their 
political doctrines, by and large, are widely discredited. 
By and large, the battle of ideas has been lost and the 
state has, in fact, become increasingly beleaguered. 

This leads me to my fifth point, which is that a revo- 
lutionary explosion in Eastern Europe Is not in anyone’s 
interest. | believe that its consequences, while unpre- 
dictable, would in all probability be highly negative for 
the stability of East-West relations. Such an explosion 
would have the most negative effect on the American- 
Soviet relationship. But it would also have a very nega- 
tive impact on East-West relations in Europe. 

A Soviet intervention—a military intervention—to 
crush arevolutionary upheaval that seemed to be onthe 
brink of political success could also have significantly 
negative implications for political change within the So- 
viet Union itself. Itis certainly open to question whether a 
Soviet military intervention in Eastern Europe could be 
prevented by political means from having internal re- 
percussions in the Soviet Union. 

| understand that Soviet participants at this confer- 
ence—and also elsewhere—have said that a Soviet mil- 
itary intervention would be most unlikely. My own judg- 
ment is that, for a variety of reasons, an intervention 
would be likely. | would also add that if the viewpoint that 
a Soviet military intervention is in fact unlikely becomes 
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more widespread, this perception might make a revolu- 
tionary upheaval more probable. This is a disturbing 
paradox in the situation. | do not believe that a revolu- 
tionary upheaval in Eastern Europe would represent a 
constructive element in East-West relations. 

This brings me to my sixth and last point, namely, that 
it would be in the interests of the region and East-West 
relations in general, as well as of US-Soviet relations and 
internal change in the Soviet Union in particular, that 
peaceful but also comprehensive change be accepted 
in Eastern Europe. That change should not be geopoliti- 
cally destabilizing; therefore, it should not be focused 
on some of the goals inherent in the positions of both 
sides in recent years, that is, on the assumption that the 
abolition of alliances would advance East-West recon- 
Ciliation in Europe. 

My judgment is quite the contrary. The continuity of 
the alliances would provide a stable framework for sig- 
nificant political change. The alliances—and specifical- 
ly the Warsaw Pact—should not by definition be ideo- 
logical alliances, however; rather, they should be 
geopolitical alliances reflecting the shared interests of 
the parties concerned in the continued territorial and 
geopolitical stability in Europe and in other existing ar- 
rangements. The same, incidentally, is and ought to be 
true of NATO. 

Within the context, therefore, of stable and enduring 
external arrangements, internal political change should 
be propagated and enhanced. Past injustices should 
be corrected. Present arrangements should be adjust- 
ed. | am struck that, as some Soviet sources have told 
me, Mr. Gorbachev will finally erase the bitter memory of 
the Katyn forest massacre when he visits Poland in a 
week or so, by acknowledging explicitly Soviet respon- 
sibility for it and placing that responsibility where it 
belongs, on the shoulders of Stalin, Beria, and the 
NKVD. This would certainly help to dilute the deeply felt 
resentment against the Soviet Union in one particular 
East European country. 

Beyond this, it does seem to be consistent with the 
spirit of the times and with the diversity of the human 
condition that political systems should evolve in Eastern 


Europe which are genuinely different from the one that 
now prevails (and is changing) in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. Some form of political pluralism—and 
elections based on that reality—is a necessary precon- 
dition for a genuine acceptance of the system by East 
Europeans. | do not see how, in the long run, this can be 
viewed as incompatible with Soviet interests. 

Alegitimate, acompletely legitimate, Soviet interest is 
that Eastern Europe not be geopolitically hostile to the 
Soviet Union. Butan Eastern Europe whichis not geopo- 
litically hostile to the Soviet Union need not be an East- 
ern Europe that is ideologically servile, that is systemi- 
cally imitative and, as a consequence, is politically and 
socially restless. 

Itseems tome that, as acontribution to East-West sta- 
bility, the East Europeans should have the right to define 


socialism as they wish, and to replace it if they so desire. — 


Ultimately, the legitimacy of any regime is based on the 
voluntary exercise of popular will—and coercive social- 


ism, in brief, is but another word for Stalinism. A freely : 


chosen socialism in Eastern Europe may in some re- 


spects be quite different from what has existed there © 


over the last several decades, and from what may be 
evolving in the Soviet Union. But differences would not 
be—and should not be viewed as being—by definition 
hostile to the Soviet Union. . 

Security arrangements could be deliberately con- 
trived by the East and the West to take advantage of the 


emerging and changing political scene. It seems to me ~ 


that the time has come for the strategic arms control 


talks to be matched by conventional arms reduction | 


talks that aim as well at the progressive dilution of the 


division of Europe into two blocs. | believe that changeis © 


in fact inevitable. The only question in my mind is wheth- 
er change will be deliberately facilitated by the powers 
that are in a position to enhance this process, or whether 
it will be inhibited and obstructed, and therefore take 
place through revolutionary upheavals. One way or an- 


other, it does seem to me that Eastern Europe will under- — 


go aprocess of change and, as a consequence of that 


change it could cease being a major source of conten- | 


tion in the American-Soviet relationship. 
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Notes 


China’s America Watchers 


| David L. Shambaugh 


| WHEN PRESIDENT Richard Nixon arrived at the Beijing 
| airport on a cold February day in 1972, waiting on the 


tarmac to meet him was an entourage of Chinese offi- 
Cials. Among them was a small group of senior America 


| specialists from the Foreign Ministry, including Huang 


Hua, Han Xu, Ji Chaozhu, Zhang Wenjin, and other more 


| junior staff. 


| China's America policy has been guided by this core 
group since the early 1970's. While the evidence strong- 
ly suggests that the decision for rapprochement with the 


| United States was made by Chairman Mao and Premier 


Zhou Enlai, they had long drawn on the expertise of a 
coterie of advisers in dealing with the United States. Be- 
ginning in Yan’an, continuing during the Chongqing 
and Nanjing negotiations, the Korean armistice negotia- 
_tions, the Taiwan Straits crises, the Geneva Conference, 
the Warsaw ambassadorial talks, and the war in Viet- 
nam, this small group of “America hands” has dealt with 
_tepresentatives of the United States government. This 
group remains largely intact today. As one of them stat- 
_€d on the eve of President Reagan's 1984 state visit to 
| China, “Many of us went to meet Dr. Kissinger at the 
airport when he arrived on his secret mission, the next 
| year we met President Nixon, later Presidents Ford and 
Carter, and now we will go meet Reagan.” 
The continuity over time of this elite group which 
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guides China’s America policy is indeed impressive, 
even though to some degree it has been diluted through 
diplomatic postings elsewhere. For its part, the United 
States has drawn upon the expertise of a similar group 
of China hands during this period. Arthur Hummel, Jr., 
John Holdridge, William Gleysteen, J. Stapleton Roy, 
Roger Sullivan, Alan Romberg, Michael Armacost, Win- 
ston Lord, Chas Freeman, Paul Kreisberg, James Lilley, 
Hary Thayer, Richard Williams, William Rope, Richard 
Solomon, Michel Oksenberg, Douglas Paal, Charles T. 
Cross, David Dean, Morton Abramowitz, and others 
have all contributed significantly to shaping America’s 
China policy during the last four administrations. Yet, 
the “revolving door’ and Foreign Service rotational 
schedules have made this group of Americans less co- 
hesive than their Chinese counterparts. 

While the elite corps of China’s America hands has re- 
mained remarkably intact since the founding of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (PRC), their numbers have 
grown dramatically over the last 15 years. The institu- 
tionalization of Sino-American relations during the last 
decade has been the impetus for this growth. Today, 
China's leaders have at their disposal multiple sources 
of information and intelligence about the United States 
emanating from a sprawling community of Americanists 
spread throughout a complex bureaucracy. This com- 
munity is institutionally portrayed in Figure |. To be sure, 
China's top leadership only taps a small portion of the 
total written product of this community, but the point is 
that America watching has become a growth industry in 
China since the normalization of relations and, concom- 
itantly, the institutional loci of concerned organizations 
have expanded significantly.* Virtually all central gov- 


‘Interview with Foreign Ministry official, March 28, 1984. 

For a Chinese view of the growth of American studies in China see Zi 
Zhongyun, “China's American Studies,” Meiguo Yanjiu (Beijing), No. 1, 
Spring 1987, pp. 7-20. 
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Henry Kissinger, President Nixon’s Assistant for National Security Affairs, arrives in Beijing in July 1971; 


greeting him, from left to right, are translators Nancy T’ang and Ji Chaozhu, Vice Chairman of the Military Affairs 
Commission Ye Jianying, ambassador to Canada Huang Hua, and Zhang Wenjin, then head of the West 
European and American Department of the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


ernment ministries and professional research institutes 
now have sections responsible for the United States. In 
1981, the Academy of Social Sciences established an 
institute devoted exclusively to the study of the United 
States; many universities have set up American studies 
centers; national research associations which focus on 
aspects of American studies have been formed, andthe 
New China News Agency (NCNA) now posts its corre- 
spondents across the United States. Chinese newspa- 
pers and periodicals regularly feature stories on the US, 
and since 1977, nearly 800 books about America have 
been published in China—of which, approximately 90 
percent are translations.°? 

| would estimate that China’s America watching com- 
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—White House photo. 


munity now totals approximately 500 individuals in 30 
separate institutions in the central government bureau- | 
Cracy, professional research institutes, universities, 
and the NCNA. It is important, however, to distinguish © 
between different types of Americanists in China. In this 
article, the entire community is referred to as “America | 
watchers.” An America watcher is someone whose full- 


“For an analysis of Chinese periodical coverage of the US, see David 
Shambaugh, Coverage of the United States in Key Chinese Periodicals During 
1984, Washington, DC, United States Information Agency, December 
1985. For an analysis of Chinese book publishing about America (with a 
comprehensive bibliography), see David Shambaugh, Books About 
America in the People's Republic of China, 1977-1987, Washington, DC, 
United States Information Agency, August 1988. 


time, professional occupation is to study the United 


| States and interpret it for China's concerned elite and/or 


mass public. Thus, by this definition, those individuals 
working in the foreign affairs offices (wa/ban) of vari- 


| Ous government agencies, universities, etc., who over- 


| see visits of Americans and escort them during trips to 


; 


China are not included because it is not their job to inter- 
pret the United States. Nor are the large number of inter- 


| locutors with whom Americans come in contact during 


negotiations defined as America watchers. Within the 
community of America watchers one can further distin- 
guish “America hands,” those in the central govern- 
ment—particularly officials from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (MFA)—who handle diplomatic dealings and 
oversee the entire relationship with the United States. 
These individuals perform the multiple roles of policy- 
makers, policy implementers, and policy advisers. 
Many have lengthy experience in dealing with the US 
and their knowledge of America is deep and sophisti- 
cated. They can therefore also be accurately referred to 
as “America experts” or “America specialists.” 

Since both the Chinese elite and public have lim- 
ited—albeit increasing—exposure to America and 
Americans, to alarge extent they must rely on the Ameri- 
cawatchers to interpret the United States for them. Infor- 
mation about America thus reaches the Chinese leader- 
ship and populace filtered through the America 
watchers’ interpretive lenses. The America watchers 
are therefore most important in determining what broad- 
er‘Chinese” images of the US exist, and hence what na- 
tional images help to shape China's America policies.* 


_ The America watchers inform the leadership by means 
of oral briefings and classified government channels. 


They inform the intelligentsia about America through 
specialized professional publications, including both 
periodicals and books, and the mass public through the 
print media. The discussion here is designed to portray 


‘It should be stressed that this article is not about Chinese images of 
America per se. For studies of contemporary Chinese images of the United 
States see David Shambaugh, “China's America Watchers’ Images of the 
United States, 1972-1986,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Department of Political 
Science, The University of Michigan, 1988; David Shambaugh, “Anti- 
Americanism in China,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (Beverly Hills, CA), May 1988, pp. 142-156; David 
Shambaugh, “Conflicting Chinese Images of America During the People's 
Republic of China,” and Michael! Hunt, “Themes in Traditional and Modern 
Chinese Images of America," in Mutual Images and US-China Relations, 
Occasional Paper No. 32 of the Asia Program, Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars, Washington, DC, June 1988; Banning 
Garrett and Bonnie Glaser, Chinese Estimates of the US-Soviet Balance of 
Power, Occasional Paper No. 33, of the Asia Program, Woodrow Wilson 
International Center for Scholars, July 1988; Tu Wei-ming, “Chinese 
Perceptions of America,” in Robert B. Oxnam and Michel C. Oksenberg, Eds., 
Dragon and Eagle, New York, The Free Press, 1978. See also Michael 
Hunt, The Making of a Special Relationship: The United States and China to 
1914, New York, Columbia University Press, 1983. 
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China’s America watching community and how it has 
takenshape, but it also considers, where relevant, these 
individuals’ input into the policy process. 


The Structure of America Watching 


America watching in China takes place in asprawling 
and complex institutional structure. As Figure 1 indi- 
Cates, this structure can be divided into four tiers: cen- 
tral government ministries, research institutes, universi- 
ties, and professional associations. 

America watching in first-tier institutions takes place 
within subunits specifically charged with following 
events in, and managing bilateral relations with, the 
United States in their particular functional bailiwick. 
These are generally departments or sections (si or chu) 
concerned with the United States under ministries (bu) 
whose mandate is to shape and manage China's overall 
foreign relations. Primary among these are the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of National Defense. 
Also important are economic organizations such as the 
Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade and 
the Bank of China. Also included among first-tier institu- 
tions is the New China News Agency, which is affiliated 
with the Propaganda Department of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), and the International Studies Re- 
search Center under the State Council. 

America watching in second-tier institutions takes 
place within America sections of research institutes 
charged with studying the totality of international rela- 
tions. The exception to this rule is the America Institute of 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences (CASS). While 
other second-tier institutions are functionally specific 
and are internally configured along regional and coun- 
try lines, the America Institute is the opposite. Thus, 
while such institutes as the Institute of International 
Studies or Institute of Contemporary International Rela- 
tions have America research offices (Meiguo yanjiushi), 
the CASS America Institute is subdivided into functional 
research groups (yanjiuzu) covering different aspects 
of the United States. 

America watching in third-tier institutions (universi- 
ties) takes place both in discipline-specific depart- 
ments and affiliated research institutes devoted to the 
study of the US in whole or in part. For example, some 
universities have American studies centers, but in most 
of them America watching takes place in departments 
and research institutes of a specific discipline such as 
world economics, international politics, or history. 

The fourth tier of America watching institutions con- 
sists of professional academic associations which op- 
erate on a nationwide basis. They are a relatively new 
phenomenon in Chinese academic circles, the majority 
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China’s America Watchers 


having been established between 1978 and 1982. They 
are generally designated either research associations 
(yanjiuhul) or scholarly societies (xuehu/). These organi- 
zations perform an extremely important role by creating 
a horizontal mechanism that breaks through the rigid 
vertical, institutional compartmentalization that charac- 
terizes the Chinese research scene. Colleagues who 
share similar research interests now have previously 
unavailable opportunities to meet each other. The annu- 
al or semi-annual meetings of these associations have 
also become forums for lively intellectual exchange and 
presentation of scholarly findings. For America watch- 
ers, the American Economy Research Association, the 
American History Research Association, and the Ameri- 
can Literature Research Association are the most rele- 
vant in terms of area studies, although several other 
discipline-specific societies also consider develop- 
ments in American history, politics, economics, and for- 
eign relations. 

The distinctions among these four tiers are further elu- 
cidated in the institutional survey below. This survey is 
comprehensive in scope insofar as it includes all rele- 
vant America watching institutions and, to the best of my 
knowledge, all data presented are accurate as of spring 
1988. It is, however, undoubtedly incomplete in its ac- 
count of the internal structure of these institutions inas- 
much as they are subject to frequent reorganization, 
and information about such reorganizations is often 
Classified. Finally, while attention is paid to the America 
watching subunits of these institutions, the parent insti- 
tutions are not covered in any great detail.° 


The First Tier 


The most important central government ministry in- 
volved in America watching is the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Within it, five levels of America watchers can be 
identified. 

The first level is the office of the vice foreign minister 
charged with functional responsibility for the United 


For a detailed discussion of the parent institutions see David 
Shambaugh, “China's National Security Research Bureaucracy,” The China 
Quarterly (London), No. 110, June 1987, pp. 276-304; David Shambaugh, 
“A Profile of International Relations on Chinese Campuses and 
IR Associations and Publishing in the PRC,” China Exchange News 
(Washington, DC), Vol. 13, No. 2, June 1985, pp. 11-17; David 
Shambaugh and Wang Jisi, “Research on International Studies in the 
People's Republic of China,” PS (Washington, DC), Vol. XVII, No. 4, Fall 1984, 
pp. 758-64; A. Doak Barnett, The Making of Foreign Policy in China: 
Structure and Process, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1985; Douglas P. 
Murray, /nternational Relations Research and Training in the People's 
Republic of China, Stanford, CA, Northeast Asia-United States Forum on 
International Security Policy of Stanford University, 1982; Committee on 
Scholarly Communication with the People’s Republic of China, American 
Studies in China: Report of a Delegation Visit, October 1984, Washington, 
DC, National Academy Press, 1985. 
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States. Equivalent in status to an US assistant secretary 
of state, the vice foreign minister reports directly to the’ 
foreign minister (and sometimes higher authorities), is 
involved in planning for most high-level visits,© and) 
plays a major role in shaping China's overall policy to- | 
ward the United States. He or she is assisted by one or 
two assistant foreign ministers who have different areas | 
of responsibility within the Americas; one is usually re-- 
sponsible for North America and the other for Central 
and South America. 

The second level is the American and Oceanian At 
fairs Department (Mei das/), whichhas overall responsi- - 
bility for relations with the Americas. Its director and vice 
director are senior officials who usually have expertise. 
on the United States. | 

The third level is the North American Affairs Division | 
(Bei-Mei shi). Many of its staff members have been sent’ 
for advanced training to the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies and the Tufts University | 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. Its staff also. 
serves in the Chinese embassy and consulates in the’ 
United States. This regular rotation through the US has_ 
given the “America hands’ of the Foreign Ministry a first- 
hand feel for the United States not as evident in other | 
America-watching institutions. The Asia Foundation, - 
Ford Foundation, and Henry Luce Foundation have’ 
played a major role in facilitating this exchange. 

Under the North American Affairs Division is the fourth | 
level, the United States Section (Meiguo chu). This is the 
country desk responsible for formulating, implement- | 
ing, and monitoring the mechanics of the bilateral rela- 
tionship with America. Asmall research group within the » 
US Section prepares intelligence analyses and briefing - 
papers for higher-level policy-makers. On occasion it” 
will task the Institute of International Studies (the Foreign | 
Ministry’s think tank) with writing studies on aspects of 
US-Chinese relations, but the vast majority of such stud- 
ies are written ‘in-house.”” The staff of the US Section | 
and this research group rely heavily for information on 
the fifth level—the Chinese embassy in Washington and 
the consulates in New York, Chicago, Houston, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

The embassy and consulates have large staffs which 
represent all branches of the Chinese government 
involved with aspects of American affairs, including 
trade, defense matters, political consultation, news re- 


®There does, however, appear to be a division of responsibility between 
ministries. For example, in 1983 the vice foreign minister in charge of 
American affairs indicated that the pending visit by Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger was being handled entirely by the Ministry of National 
Defense. Author's interview, September 10, 1983. 

“Interview with Foreign Ministry official, March 25, 1983. 


porting, cultural exchange, and intelligence collection. 
| Much staff time is devoted to reading the American 
press, attending hearings on Capitol Hill, and meeting 


with Americans from many walks of life. 
As might be expected, the Foreign Ministry has devel- 


| oped a cadre of America specialists of exceptional ex- 


ertise,® although interviews reveal that their central 
p 


function is to monitor events in the United States which 
| bear specifically upon Sino-American relations rather 


than undertake more comprehensive analyses of Amer- 
ican affairs.° The core of this senior contingent of 
America specialists includes former Foreign Minister 
Huang Hua, former US ambassador Zhang Wenjin, cur- 
rent ambassador Han Xu, current ambassador to Cana- 


_da Zhang Zai, current ambassador to Austria Cao Gui- 


sheng, current ambassador to Great Britain Ji Chaozhu, 
current ambassador to Zaire Xue Mouhong, current 
vice foreign minister Zhu Qizhen, current director of 
the American and Oceanian Affairs Department Zhang 
Wenpu, current consul general in Houston Ni Yaoli, and 
former first secretary inthe PRC embassy in Washington 
Wang Li. Beneath these senior officials is a secondary 
group which includes Zha Peixin, Xu Shangwei, Hou 
Zhitong, Lin Renjie, Fei Fei, Wang Hongbao, Wang 
Guangsheng, Xiao Houde, Li Baocheng, Shen Yun’ao, 
Guo Maogong, Wang Xuanzhong, Chen Yongcheng, 
Gu Pin’e, Liu Xiaoming, and others. In addition, many 
promising younger officials comprise a third echelon of 
MFA America specialists. 

Many of the more senior officials had been America 
hands well before diplomatic relations were established 
in 1979. A few were aides to Zhou Enlai dating back to 
pre-liberation days, and several were classmates at 


Yenching University or at the Beijing Foreign Lan- 


guages Institute (Beiwa/). The Yenching graduates 
must be considered part of a larger ‘““Yenching clique” 


|which extends throughout China’s America watching 
community; those from Shanghai can be said to belong 


to a larger “Shanghai clique” in the Foreign Ministry. In 
the absence of diplomatic relations many served to- 
gether in the Protocol Department of the Foreign Minis- 
try. Many were “sent down” to the same May Seventh 
Cadre Schools in Hunan and Hebei provinces during 
the Cultural Revolution. As mentioned above, many of 
them served together as interlocutors for Americans at 
every major negotiation from the pre-1949 period to the 
present. 

As a group, they possess unusual sophistication and 
understanding of the United States, generally do not 
display ideological preconceptions, and tend to take a 
long-term view of the potential for development in Sino- 
American relations (even though their days are filled 
with managing short-term events). They are tough and 
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resolute negotiators on issues of importance to Chinese 
national interests, but are quite capable of compromise. 
In short, they are more than mere America watchers; 
they are China’s top America specialists. On the whole, 
the understanding of the United States possessed by 
these officials is the best in China. Nonetheless, | am in 
complete agreement with a former US official with ex- 
tensive experience with these specialists who, referring 
to them, said: “None of these individuals can put them- 
selves in the place of a US decision-maker; they lack the 
sociological-anthropological training necessary for 
them to transcend their own system and view the US as 
an American would.”'° 

For the purpose of illustrating the key roles that some 
of these more senior MFA America specialists have 
played in Sino-American relations over time, let us look 
more closely at some of their careers. Clearly Huang 


®For a journalist's account of this group see Michael Weisskopf, 
“Seasoned ‘America Watchers’ Advise Peking’s Rulers,” The Washington 
Post, Feb. 6, 1983. 

°Interviews with Foreign Ministry officials, April 1, 1983, 
October 21, 1983, March 25, 1984, June 26, 1985, January 30, 1986. 

‘Interview, March 29, 1985. 


The 1936 graduation photo of Huang Hua at Yenching 
University. 


—From the author’s private collection. 
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Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang welcomes President Ronald Reagan to talks in Beijing: at the far left, ' 
Chinese Foreign Minister Wu Xuegian, and beyond Zhao, China's ambassador to the US Han Xu. 


Hua, now retired from diplomatic service, was the most 
senior America hand. Like many others, Huang gained 
his first sustained exposure to things American while at- 
tending the missionary-run Yenching University.'' It 
was at Yenching in 1936 that Huang Hua forged his life- 
long friendship with American journalist Edgar Snow. 
Huang later was his interpreter when Snow met with Mao 
and other revolutionaries in Yan’an. After the Commu- 
nists came to power, Huang Hua entered diplomatic 
service and enjoyed a distinguished career culminating 
in being named ambassador to Canada, China’s first 
permanent representative to the United Nations, and 
later foreign minister. Huang Hua was the only Chinese 
ambassador abroad not recalled during the chaotic 
and isolationist Cultural Revolution, a fact probably due 
to his close ties to Premier Zhou Enlai. Huang Hua’s role 
in Sino-American relations thus dates to the late 1930's. 
It was Huang who (along with Han Xu and Ji Chaozhu) 


"For an excellent account of this school see Philip West, Yenching 
University and Sino-Western Relations, 1916-1952, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1976. 
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—White House/Pete Souza. 


was on the tarmac to welcome Henry Kissinger on his | 
secret mission in July 1971.'* | 

Another Yenching University graduate and key player | 
has been Zhang Wenjin. Zhang, in fact, headed the 
team of four that escorted Kissinger on the secret flight | 
from Islamabad to Beijing. In his memoirs, Kissinger de- | 
scribed his impressions of meeting his first-ever “Chi- | 
nese Communist”: : 


Looking like a Spanish cardinal in an El Greco paint- 
ing—though of course in Mao uniform—Zhang com- 
bined austere elegance and understated intelligence. | 
His command of English was awe-inspiring .... He 
greeted us as if itwas the most natural thing in the world 
for a senior Chinese diplomat to travel twenty-five hun- 
dred miles to accompany a capitalist official to the seat 
of a government that proclaimed itself the fountainhead 
of world revolution.'? 


"Henry Kissinger, White House Years, Boston, MA, Little, Brown, 
1979, p. 43. 
"Sibid., p. 741. 


i= Wenjin sat in on all of Kissinger’s and, seven 

months later, Nixon’s talks with Mao and Zhou. He also 
played a central role on the Chinese side in drafting the 
delicate language of the Shanghai Communiqué. 
eecngs competence in American affairs and his distin- 
guished diplomatic career qualified him to be named as 
the PRC’s second ambassador to the United States, 
/succeeding Chai Zemin in 1983. Like Huang Hua, 
|Zhang’s ties to the US date to his college days; he was 
j}also a member of the small group of close advisers to 
/Zhou Enlai. Zhang, in fact, acted as Zhou’s personal 
secretary during General George C. Marshall’s 1946 
mission to China. 

Perhaps the third most influential MFA America spe- 
\cialist has been Han Xu. Currently ambassador to the 
\United States, Han succeeded Zhang Wenjin when the 
latter retired. Ambassador Han is a seasoned America 
|hand. Since the Nixon opening, he has spent more time 
jin America than in China. As Kissinger has noted, ‘He 
jhas the longest experience in the United States of any 
|Chinese official. He’s highly professional, very charm- 
jing, totally dedicated, tough, and pursues China's poli- 

cy line with great skill.”'* Like his predecessor Zhang 
|Wenjin, Han Xu is highly respected and liked in Wash- 
ington. After being involved in the Kissinger and Nixon 
visits to China, Han Xu was dispatched to Washington 
jas head of the advance team to establish the Liaison Of- 
fice in 1973. As deputy chief of mission to two ambassa- 
dors who were not specialists on the United States, Han 
‘Xu played a central role in the secret negotiations lead- 
ing up to the normalization of relations in 1979. '° Backin 
Beijing, he was China’s point man for negotiating the 
1982 Joint Communiqué concerning US arms sales to 
Taiwan. Ambassador Han’s expertise in American af- 
fairs also pre-dates 1949. His links with Americans date 


Ya 
a da 


US President Richard Nixon meets with Mao Zedong and Zhou Enlai in Beijing in February 1972: from lett 
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from his days in a Red Army guerrilla unit in north China 
when he rescued American pilots downed by the Japa- 
nese. A Yenching University graduate and amember of 
Zhou Enlai’s team of advisers, he also dealt with Ameri- 
cans trying to mediate a cease-fire between the Chi- 
nese Communists and the Nationalist Government dur- 
ing the 1940's. Indeed, it was Han Xu who delivered 
the official notification of the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of China to the US Consulate on Oc- 
tober 1, 1949. 

Another central member of the MFA’s core group of 
America specialists is Ji Chaozhu. Unlike ambassadors 
Huang, Zhang, and Han, Ji was not schooled on the bat- 
tlefield or at Yenching University. He grew up in New 
York City from the age of eight, and later was an honor 
student in chemistry at Harvard University. Ji returned to 
China following the outbreak of the Korean War. The first 
evidence of Ji’s diplomatic dealings with Americans 
came in 1953 when he served as interpreter at a Military 
Armistice Commission meeting in Panmunjom. He sub- 
sequently joined the Foreign Ministry, where he has 
played an important role in Sino-American relations for 
more than three decades. Because of his fluency in En- 
glish, Ji has served as interpréter for Mao, Zhou, Deng 
Xiaoping, and other senior leaders in their meetings with 
American presidents and officials. During President 
Nixon's historic visit in 1972, Jiwas plucked from alabor 
camp to interpret for Mao, only to be dispatched back to 
the countryside following Nixon’s departure. It was also 


“An Old America Hand,” The New York Times, Sept. 4, 1986. 

'$See the memoirs of Jimmy Carter, Keeping Faith, New York, NY, 
Bantam Books, 1982; Zbigniew Brzezinski, Power and Principle, New York, 
NY, Farrar, Straus, Giroux, 1983; and Cyrus Vance, Hard Choices, New 
York, NY, Simon and Schuster, 1983. Also Michel Oksenberg, “A Decade of 
Sino-American Relations,” Foreign Affairs (New York), Fall 1982, p. 186. 
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to right, Zhou, translator Nancy T’ang, Mao, Nixon, and Henry Kissinger. 


—White House photo. 
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Ji who flanked Edgar Snow and Mao atop Tiananmen in 
the famous 1970 photograph that was intended to sig- 
nal to the Nixon administration China's readiness to talk. 
Ji was also a member of the Liaison Office advance 
team and served two tours in Washington. He is present- 
ly ambassador to Great Britain. 

In addition to these four central players, other MFA 
America specialists have played important roles. Zhu 
Qizhen, Zhang Zai, and Zhang Wenpu have been in- 
strumental in formulating America policy and imple- 
menting a variety of bilateral programs growing out of 
normalization. Cao Guisheng, Ni Yaoli, Qian Yongnian, 
Wang Li, Ma Yuzhen and others have served as key rep- 
resentatives in Washington and other US cities. 

Without mention of T'ang Wensheng, certainly no dis- 
cussion of China’s America hands would be complete. 
Nancy T’ang—as she is more widely known—was a key 
player (along with her colleague and Mao's niece Wang 
Hairong) during the 1970’s. Born in New York City, 
raised in Brooklyn and California, she returned to China 
in 1955. She was the second-ranking member of the 
four-person team to accompany Kissinger on his secret 
mission from Pakistan. Although she fell into political 
disfavor after Mao’s death and the downfall of the Gang 
of Four, T'ang Wensheng interpreted for Presidents Nix- 
on and Ford, as well as arange of other influential Ameri- 
cans throughout the 1970's. Evidently her language 
skills were not enough to sustain her role in the Foreign 
Ministry (where by 1974 she had risen to be deputy di- 
rector of the American and Oceanian Affairs Depart- 
ment). Here, Henry Kissinger’s memoirs are revealing: 
“... her intelligence and vivacity for a long time ob- 
scured her fanatical ideological dedication. She con- 
sidered herself more than an interpreter; on several oc- 
casions she did not hesitate to argue with Zhou Enlai in 
our presence.”'® 

The Ministry of National Defense (MND) also contains 
America watchers, although information about their 
names and functions is sketchy. In the case of the MND, 
the American and Oceanian Affairs Division of the For- 
eign Affairs Bureau is more than a ‘barbarian handler’; 
it appears to have an input into the ministry’s America 
policy as well as contacts with the American military. In 
many ways, it serves as a front organ for the General 
Staff Department—particularly Deputy Chief of Staff Xu 
Xin, who is very experienced in dealing with foreigners 
and something of an America hand in his own right. 
Song Wenzhong is director of the Foreign Affairs Bureau 
of the MND. In addition, all three service arms maintain 
research organs that monitor US force deployments in 


the Asia-Pacific theater. The Academy of Military Sci- 


"Henry Kissinger, op. cit., p. 741. 
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ences, the Beijing Institute of International Strategic | 
Studies (BIISS), and the Strategic Research Institute of) 
the National Defense University are all concerned with 
more general issues related to US military strategy and) 
weapons procurement. BIISS has been particularly ac- 
tive in cultivating American contacts and developing an | 
indigenous research capability on American strategic, | 
defense, and foreign policy matters. | 
All of these organizations closely monitor US-Soviet | 
arms control negotiations and pay particular attention to 
new weapons programs such as the American Strate- | 
gic Defense Initiative.” The National Defense Science” 
and Technology Commission has been involved in ne 
gotiations for the purchase of US technologies with po- | 
tential military application, while a host of front cor-. 
porations (notably Poly Technologies) act on behalf of’ 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) for the purchase. 
of American weapons systems. The ‘second division” 
(G-2) of the General Staff Department is responsible for’ 
collecting military intelligence; itis active in Washington 
and other foreign capitals. In addition, the military atta- | 
ché and his staff in the Chinese embassy in Washington 
maintain close liaison with their American counterparts. 
However, because of the obviously sensitive nature of! 
the MND's work, little else is publicly known about its” 
America watching contingent. WA 
In addition to the MFA and the MND, several other or- | 
gans under the State Council have staff members who’ 
analyze America with respect to their particular organi- | 
zation’s function. The Ministry of State Security literally 
watches Americans in China as part of its counter-intelli-. 
gence mandate. The Ministry of Culture follows devel-| 
opments in the arts in America and arranges for ex- 
changes. The Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations’ 
and Trade (MOFERT) and its International Trade Re-| 
search Institute monitor trends in the American econ-| 
omy and Sino-American trade. The Third Bureau in 
MOFERT is responsible for the United States. Some of’ 
the key America watchers in MOFERT are Liu Zepu, ’ 
Shen Jueren, Chen Shibiao, and Zhu Youlan. The Bank’ 
of China watches the US Federal Reserve Board, Ameri- 
can interest rates, and so on. | 
Also under the State Council is the International Stud- 
ies Research Center, which acts as a coordinating unit 
for transmitting documents related to foreign policy 
from other segments of the bureaucracy to the top lead- 
ership (particularly the premier). It also performs deci- 
sion-making functions on important foreign policy mat- 
ters. Given these roles it might be considered’ 


'’See Alastair |. Johnston, China and Arms Control: Emerging Issues 
and Interests in the /[980's, Ottawa, Canadian Centre for Arms Control and 
Disarmament, 1986. 


equivalent to the US National Security Council. The cen- 
ter, for example, was responsible for writing the policy 
Paper in 1983 that advocated that China open a dia- 
logue with the Soviet Union and, at the same time, dis- 
tance itself somewhat from the United States.'® This 
fecommendation was accepted by Premier Zhao Zi- 
yang and adopted as policy, namely, China's ‘indepen- 
dent” foreign policy stance. The center, which has a 
small staff, is headed by Huan Xiang, a former diplo- 
Mat, international affairs specialist, and veteran 
American watcher. 
~ The final first-tier America watching institution is not 
attached to the State Council, but is an organ of the CCP 
Central Committee. The New China News Agency, 
which is attached to the Propaganda Department of the 
party (but is also under the operational control of the 
State Council), plays an extremely important role in 
watching America and interpreting it for the Chinese 
leadership and the population as a whole. It maintains a 
translation staff of several thousand whose full-time job 
is to translate the American press. These translations 
are carried in Reference Materials (cankao ziliao) for a 
limited number of high cadres, and in Reference News 
(cankao xiaoxi) for a more general readership, even 
though it too is restricted in circulation. NCNA has post- 
/ed its foreign correspondents in the United States since 
1979 (and earlier at the United Nations), and its reports 
jappear regularly inthe Chinese print and broadcast me- 
|dia. This is the single most important source of informa- 
|tion for the general public about the US. Many NCNA 
correspondents are newcomers to America watching, 
| ‘but several senior correspondents and editors are old 
\America hands. In fact, NCNA became something of a 
haven for these individuals during periods of domestic 
jturmoil and political persecution. Senior America hands 
Isuch as Li Shenzhi, Peng Di, Li Miao, Chen Youweéi, Li 
}Yanning, and Zhang Haitao all took refuge at NCNA for 
jlong periods of time and, as a result, developed bona 
fide careers as journalists while their previous careers 
were suspended. 


The Second Tier 


| Second-tier America watching institutions include 
iprofessional research institutes that pursue largely in- 
dependent research on international relations—includ- 
ng the United States—but whose analytical product is 
sed by first-tier organizations. As such, these institutes 
perform aconsultative, advisory role for the central (and 
n two cases local) government and are, in fact, under 


'8interview with America watcher, October 19, 1984. 
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the direction of first-tier units. Seven such institutes can 
be identified: the America Institute, the World Econom- 
ics and Politics Institute, the World History Institute (all 
part of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences), the 
Institute of International Studies, the Institute of Con- 
temporary International Relations, the Shanghai Insti- 
tute of International Studies, and the World Economics 
Institute of the Shanghai Academy of Social Sciences. 

As might be expected, the CASS America Institute 
(Meiguo yanjiusuo) is the single most important organi- 
zation carrying out research on the United States. The 
institute was founded in 1981 at the direction of then- 
CASS president Hu Qiaomu, and has since enjoyed the 
strong support of Huan Xiang, director of the State 
Council's International Studies Research Center and 
key foreign policy adviser to the top Chinese leader- 
ship. '?Li Shenzhi, a former aide to Zhou Enlai, has been 
the institute’s director since its creation. Li is known 
abroad as ‘China's Arbatov.” Wu Zhan, Li Shougi, and 
Zi Zhongyun have served as deputy directors. 


'%interviews with America Institute personnel, October 1, 1982, and 
May 25, 1985. 


pied vate Jingyi of the America Institute of ie 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. 


—From the author’s private collection. 
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Starting with an initial staff of 10, the institute has built 
astaff of nearly 40 full-time researchers. The dozenorso 
junior staff members were recruited through a highly 
competitive examination and interview process. This 
group includes individuals such as Zhu Hongqian, He 
Di, Zhang Yi, Ren Yue, Wen Yang, Gu Ning, and Jia Ai- 
mei. The remainder of the staff were recruited—by the 
director's admission—on the basis of guanxi.*° Several 
had previously been Li’s classmates at Yenching Uni- 
versity in the late 1940's. Li said he did not want to recruit 
from outside of Beijing “because of the hukou problem, ” 
i.e., the problem of changing residence permits. 

While most of these staff members had some previ- 
ous background in American studies, they had not been 
working on America. Li recruited senior staff from such 
disparate units as the Seventh Ministry of Machine 
Building (Wu Zhan), the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions (Li Daokui), the New China News Agency (Cao 
Deqgian and Yang Dazhou), the Chinese Academy of 
Space Technology (Hua Di), the People’s Liberation 
Army (Zhang Jingyi), the All-China Youth Federation (LI 
Shougi), the Ministry of Finance (Chen Baosen), the 
Committee for Cultural Exchange with Foreign Coun- 
tries (Li Miao), the State Science and Technology Com- 
mission (Huo Shiliang), People’s Literature Publishing 
House (Shi Xianrong), the Commission for Legal Affairs 
of the National People’s Congress (Li Guoyou), the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs (Chen Hao), the Chinese People’s 
Association for Friendship with Foreign Countries (Yao 
Zhong), the China Academy of Railway Sciences (Mao 
Yushi), the Institute of International Studies (Zi Zhong- 
yun), and People’s Daily (Chen Youwe)). 

Thus, Li Shenzhi’s search for the ‘best and the bright- 
est” took him to many organizations where one would 
not expect to find America specialists. Li himself had 
spent most of his career as an English-language editor 
with the international department of the New China 
News Agency. Like many other top America hands, Li’s 
exposure to things American began at Yenching Uni- 
versity. This background was enough to make him an 
early target of the 1957 Anti-Rightist Campaign—which 
cast a shadow over Li’s career for 20 years. Prior to that 
time, he was on a fast track to the top as a member of 
Zhou Enlai’s inner circle of aides. Li accompanied Pre- 
mier Zhou as secretary of the Chinese delegation to the 
1954 Geneva Conference on Korea and Indochina and 
to the 1955 Afro-Asian Conference in Bandung, Indone- 
sia. Like other of China’s leading America hands today, 
he also served as a member of the Chinese delegation 
to the Korean armistice talks at Panmunjom in 1953. 

Li Shenzhi has assembled a very respectable re- 


2°Interview with Li Shenzhi, May 25, 1985. 


search staff. Virtually all have spent at least one year in 
the United States since 1981, and several of the junior | 
staff are pursuing longer-term graduate studies in 
American universities. Their individual expertise varies | 
considerably, but the staff is divided into four divisions: 
government and politics, economy, foreign policy and’ 
strategic studies, and society and culture. The specific 
subjects of research within these four areas are wide-- 
ranging, but the institute describes them as follows.*' 
The American Government and Politics Division, first! 
under the direction of Li Daokui and now under Li Miao, » 
“studies the political system, government organiza-| 
tions, and domestic politics and policies of the United’ 
States. Short-term research projects include the Ameri- 
can presidential election system, and local government 
and administrative reform of the federal government 
since the 1930's.” It has at least six research personnel 
(Li Miao, Li Daokui, Yang Dazhou, Zhu Hongqian, Ren 
Yue, and Zhang Yi). | 
The American Economy Division, under the direction’ 
of Chen Baosen, ‘studies the trends, major problems, 
theory, and history of the US economy. Short-term re- 
search projects include the economic policies of post-. 
war American presidents and the contemporary US 
economy.” It draws on the work of at least four research’ 
personnel (Chen Baosen, Li Guoyou, Mao Yushi, and! 
Zhou Yan). | 
The American Foreign Policy and Strategic Studies: 
Division, under the direction of Zhang Jingyi and Zhang: 
Yebai, ‘studies the global and regional strategies and 
foreign policies of the US. Short-term research projects 
include current American foreign policy, with emphasis 
on Sino-American and Soviet-American relations, and 
contrasts between Soviet and American military’ 
strength and strategic influence.” It has six research 
personnel (Zhang Jingyi, He Di, Zhang Yebai, Yao 
Zhong, Huo Shiliang, and Jiang Zhenghao). | 
The American Society and Culture Division, under the’ 
direction of Dong Leshan, “studies the social structure, 
social ideological trends, social problems, and the wor- 
kers’ movement in the United States. Short-term re- 
search projects include the influence of technological 
and scientific development on American society, ne 
ideological trends in American society, and contempo- 
rary literature.” It has ten researchers (Dong Leshan, 
Shi Xianrong, Li Yuanliang, Gu Ning, Wen Yang, Zh 
Chunyi, Jia Aimei, Zhong Zhiping, Yao Zhong, an 
Wang Benzhou). : 
These general research priorities are reflected in the 
institute's highly classified journal America Research} 


21As described in Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan (The Chinese Academy 
of Social Sciences), Beijing, n. p., 1983, pp. 111-13. 


Reference Materials (Meiguo yanjiu cankao ziliao). Be- 
ginning in 1987, the institute began to publish an un- 
| Classified version America Research (Meiguo yanjiu). 

These journals are the best of their genre in China. Pub- 
lished monthly, they carry articles on numerous special- 
‘ized topics. 

The America Institute’s primary purpose is to be ‘a 
|scholarly research center.”** According to director Li 
|Shenzhi, the institute's “policy influence is minimal,” but 
this may be an understatement since some staff mem- 
bers do prepare, or are commissioned to prepare, pa- 

pers on particular topics for the leadership. Director Li 

has said: “We did prepare some papers for Zhao 

Ziyang's state visit in 1984, and | personally accompa- 

nied Premier Zhao as | did Deng Xiaoping in 1979.”29 
Another staff member basically concurred with Li’s as- 

sessment that the institute has: 


... negligible direct policy influence on the making of 
America policy, but we do have indirect influence 
through Huan Xiang and others .... In order to have 
something read by the premier or other leaders you 
must have a good sense of timing, i.e., when the leader 
iS focusing on a particular issue: the way to ascertain 
this is to know an assistant to a leader. Also, if you know 
the disposition of a leader on a particular issue you can 

lant your report so that it will be well-received. Other- 

ise, under normal circumstances, the only time we 
rite for high policy-makers is for briefing materials sur- 
ounding a state visit or conference. Normally our re- 
search reports are circulated among members of the in- 
stitute, sometimes to other institutes in CASS, but never 

Ouniversities. Our interaction with universities is virtual- 

ly nonexistent.*4 


The CASS World Economics and Politics Institute 
ca watchers who analyze developments in foreign rela- 
ions and the US economy. The institute’s director is Pu 
Shan, who holds a B.A. from Carleton College and a 
doctorate in economics from Harvard University. He is 
one of China’s top America specialists (one of PuShan’s 
drothers, Pu Shouchang, has also served as a leading 
America hand in the MFA over the years). Pu Shan is 
oined by America watchers Li Zong, Wang Shouhai, 
ei Lin, Wang Huaining, Chen Dezhao, Lin Ke, Fan 
ang, Luo Chengxi, Lu Wei, Zheng Weimin, Li Siti, Wang 
shuzhong, Cheng Bifan, Shi Min, Shi Yuxing, Cao Meiyi, 
ang Deming, Zhang Yunling, Hu You’er, Liu Xihan, and 


=\nterview with Li Shenzhi, May 25, 1985. 
Ibid. 
*4\nterview with CASS America Institute staff member, October 1, 1982. 
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others. Altogether, Pu Shan heads a staff of more than 
200, of which 120-odd are researchers. The latter work 
in nine research divisions, seven of which consider the 
US to be in their purview.®° 

The World Politics Division studies the US-Soviet 
“contest forhegemony’ inallits facets. The Asia-Pacific 
Division studies “the Soviet-American struggle in the 
Asian-Pacific basin” and the role of the United States in 
the Pacific community. The International Economic Re- 
lations Division studies the US in the context of both 
East-West and North-South economic relations. The 
Comprehensive Division studies the US in the context of 
“post-World War Il economic changes in developed 
capitalist countries, state monopoly capitalism, and 
economic cycles.” The Theoretical Research Division 
studies the US in the context of “Marxist world econo- 
mics.” The Integrated Statistics Division compiles sta- 
tistics on the US economy, both domestic and interna- 
tional. The World Economic History Division studies 
American economic history as part of the development 
of international capitalism. 

As these self-descriptions make clear, many of the 
America watchers in the World Economics and Politics 
Institute demonstrate a strong Marxist-Leninist theoreti- 
cal orientation in their writings. Researchers in this insti- 
tute and the CASS World Economics Institute represent 
the strongest contingent of political economists in the 
Marxist-Leninist tradition in China, but they have also 
written some of the most revisionist interpretations in this 
genre of scholarship during the post-Mao era. At the 
same time, the institute publishes some of the most ob- 
jective, scholarly, and non-Marxist interpretations of the 
American economy in China.*° This dichotomy very 
much reflects the diversified training of the institute's se- 
nior staff, which divides fairly evenly between Soviet- 
and American-trained personnel. Several of the insti- 
tute’s staff hold doctorates from institutions such as 
Harvard University and the University of Chicago as well 
as Moscow State University and the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. Former students of Joseph Schumpeter and 
Milton Friedman literally work side by side with former 
students of Eugen Varga and S. A. Dallin. The influence 
of these mentors upon their pupils has not dissipated. 

The institute publishes books, yearbooks, and pro- 
fessional journals. World Economics (Shijie jingji) and 
Internal Reference Materials on World Economics and 
Politics (Shijie jingji yu zhengzhi neican) are probably 
the finest of their kind in China. World Economics runs 


“See Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan, pp. 101-07. 
“See Shambaugh, Coverage of the United States in Key Chinese 
Periodicals During 1984, pp. 46-48. 
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approximately 25 articles annually on aspects of the US 
economy, and every year, one issue is devoted exclu- 
sively to the United States. “We try to include predictive 
articles and introduce our readers to new aspects of the 
American economy. We try to emphasize US structural 
analysis, science and technology, and cyclical trends 
to our readers,” stated a World Economics editor in a 
1985 interview.’ Internal Reference Materials on World 
Economics and Politics is one of the three best interna- 
tional relations journals in China; because itis restricted 
to internal circulation (neibu faxing), it provides more of 
an in-depth look at unofficial Chinese thinking about 
current issues in international relations and Chinese for- 
eign policy than one finds in Research on International 
Studies (Guoji wenti yanjiu) or Modern International Re- 
lations (Xiandai guoji guanxi). With respect to American 
topics, the journal frequently carries articles on the stra- 
tegic triangle, current Sino-American relations, Soviet- 
American relations, US policies and role in Third World 
“hot spots,” internal political affairs and decision-mak- 
ing processes inthe US government, and other subjects 
that Chinese are normally reticent to address in forums 
open to examination by foreigners. 

The third CASS institute pursuing research on the 
United States is the World History Institute. The leading 
America watcher here is undoubtedly Huang Shao- 
xiang. Mme. Huang is one of China’s preeminent histori- 
ans on America; she is the author of the widely-used text 
A Comprehensive History of the United States.*® Re- 
search on American history is pursued by the “history of 
capitalism research office” (zibenzhuyishi yanjiushi) 
which has 22 researchers altogether. In addition to 
Huang Shaoxiang, American history specialists in this 
section include Hua Qingzhao, Zhang Haitao, Zhu Gui- 
sheng, Hu Guocheng, and Huang Keke. Hua is an ac- 
complished scholar of the Truman era, and Zhang has 
already completed major studies of the Nixon, Ford, and 
Carter presidencies, and is now at work on the Kennedy 
and Johnson years. In addition to occasional books writ- 
ten by staff members, the institute also publishes three 
scholarly journals, which carry articles on the US in al- 
most every issue: World History (Shijie lishi), Trends in 
World History (Shijie lishi dongtai), and Foreign History 
Knowledge (Waiguoshi zhishi). Articles published in 
these journals are generally not too ideological intone or 
content. “We try to leave Marxist-Leninist theoretical ar- 
ticles to other magazines, and instead concentrate on 
specialized subjects of interest to historians,” stated the 
senior editor in charge of these three journals.? 


27\nterview at the World Economics and Politics Institute, July 17, 1985. 

?8Huang Shaoxiang, Meiguo tongshi jianbian, Beijing, Renmin 
chubanshe, 1979. 

29/nterview at Institute of World History, July 18, 1985. 
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Together, these three institutes constitute the critical | 
mass of America watching at CASS. To be sure, the US | 


is considered by several other of CASS’s 33 researchin- | 


stitutes. The other area studies institutes (Soviet/Eas- | 
tern Europe, Japan, Western Europe, Middle East and | 


Africa, Latin America, South Asia) do analyze America’s 
impact upon their respective countries and regions. The | 
new Political Science Institute carries out research on | 


the totality of the US political system (especially federal- 


ism, the separation of powers, parties, and the electoral | 
system), the history of American political thought, and 


American political science.?° The World Religions Insti- | 


tute, Foreign Literature Institute, Law Institute, Sociolo- 


gy Institute, Journalism Institute, and Marxism-Lenin- | 


ism-Mao Zedong Thought Institute all follow events in- 


the United States relevant to their fields. The Information © 


Institute is in charge of collecting research materials for 


all CASS institutes, and has amassed a very impressive © 


collection of primary and secondary American materi- | | 


als in a wide range of fields. 


“Under the guidance of’ CASS, but funded and ad- | 
ministered by the Shanghai municipal government, is” 


the Shanghai Academy of Social Sciences (SASS). The’ 
North American economy research section of the SASS" 
World Economics Institute contains the most bona fide: 
America watchers in any of China’s provincial acade- 
mies of social sciences.*' This research section, which 

was inaugurated in 1979, has now grown to about 20) 
full-time researchers who are subdivided into seven re-| 

search groups which deal with the American economy: 

overall government economic policies, US economic! 
history, economic theory, energy policy, trade, finance, | 
and banking. Both Chu Baoyi (director of the World Eco-| 
nomics Institute) and Yang Weizhi (director of the North; 
America section) are established specialists on the US 
economy with many publications to their credit. Other 
America watchers of note here are Liu Renyi (American 
industry), Cao Jingxing (US economic history), Lian Hui 
(US monopoly capitalism), Chen Biaoru, Chen 
Zhaoxun, Chu Yukun, Huang Fen, Zhai Xiangyou, Ge} 
Qi, Qing Benli, Wang Riyang, Xie Kang, Xu Ke, Yang Si- 


°°See Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan, op. cit., pp. 85-87. 

3'For information on SASS see Gilles Jasmin, Ed., Social Sciences in the 
PRC, Ottawa, Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada 
1985, pp. 53-54; The Shanghai Academy of Social Sciences, files of the 
Committee on Scholarly Communication with the People’s Republic of China) 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, DC. Data on the North 
American economy research section was gained from a personal visit by the: 
author on April 3, 1984. It should be noted that a brochure published by 
SASS also refers to an “International Politics Department” within the SASS 
Institute of Information which “is the sole body of the Academy engaged in 
research in the field of international politics . . . including North America.” See | 
“Shanghai shehui kexueyuan jieshao” (Introduction to the Shanghai Social 
Science Institute), mimeo. 


zheng, Zhang Youwen, Zhou Qingchuan, and Zhu Ji- 
ging. SASS publishes the scholarly periodicals Social 
Science (Shehui kexue) and Politics and Law (Zhengzhi 
yu falu), while the World Economics Institute helps to 
publish the influential World Economic Herald (Shijie 
jingji daobao). 

Also in Shanghai is the Shanghai Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies—S|IS—(Shanghai guoji wenti yanjiusuo). 
The institute is “under the guidance of” the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Beijing, although it exhibits great inde- 
pendence and, in theory, answers to the Shanghai mu- 
nicipal government—from which it receives the major 
portion of its funding. Although it is small in comparison 
to Beijing-based institutes, the SIIS research staff is of 
high quality and their publications are testimony to this. 
The staff totals 100, including 58 full-time researchers. 

The SIIS staff is divided into five regional research 
sections, including an America section. This section 
has nine full-time researchers who are subdivided into 
three research groups which analyze the US economy, 
domestic politics, and foreign policy and global strate- 
gy. Zhang Jialin is the section chief and the deputy chief 
is Ding Xinghao. Other America watchers include Yao 
Tinggang, Dong Zhujie, Zhang Ruizhuang, Jia Hao, 
Gong Huifeng, Li Yueqing, and Ke Yousheng. The Insti- 
tute’s journals Materials on International Studies (Guoji 
wenti ziliao) and International Outlook (Guoji liaowang), 
as well as its annual Yearbook of International Affairs 
(Guoji xingshi nianjian) all regularly carry articles on the 
US domestic scene and foreign relations. In addition, 
he institute staff has also published books on the US 
economy, supply-side economics, and the US role in 
NATO. During the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1986-90), the 
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institute plans to publish a three-volume series entitled 
New Developments in the US Economy (the first volume 
has appeared), which will deal primarily with the impact 
of high-technology industries on US domestic and for- 
eign policy, as well as a book on US Asian policy since 
World War II. Almost all members of the research office 
have now spent considerable time in the United States 
as visiting scholars or in graduate programs. 

Returning to Beijing, there are two other professional 
research institutes of key importance involved in Ameri- 
ca watching: the Institute of International Studies and 
the Institute of Contemporary International Relations. 

The Institute of International Studies (Guoji wenti yan- 
Jiusuo) (IIS) is the principal think tank of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The MFA assigns research projects to 
the IIS on an irregular basis, usually prior to a state visit 
or at the specific request of the Foreign Minister or an- 
other leader. IIS research papers are sent mainly to the 
MFA, but sometimes circulate throughout the upper 
echelons of government. Through its many contacts 
with foreign scholars and specialists, the IIS also serves 
as a valuable source of information for Chinese elites 
about foreign thinking on international affairs. 

The IIS maintains a research staff of about 175, but 
this number fluctuates because the majority of the staff 
is on rotation from the MFA. The staff is divided into 
seven research divisions (the Americas, Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, Western Europe, Middle East/Afri- 
ca/South Asia, East Asia and the Pacific, international 
economics, and comprehensive research). 

Within the US Division is the US research section, 
which, in turn, is divided into four subgroups focused on 
domestic politics and society, economy, Sino-Ameri- 
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America watchers at the Institute of International Studies with the author: from left to right, Pan Tongwen, 
Zhuang Qubing, the author, Qi Mingcong, Ye Ru’an, and Li Qingzhen. 
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can relations, and US foreign policy.2* The number of 
staff in the US section averages about 10, but varies be- 
cause of staff reassignments. Veteran America watch- 
ers Pu Shan, Hu Zhengging, Zi Zhongyun, Guo Mao- 
gong, Yao Wei, Xue Mouhong, He Qizhi, and Zhao Jihua 
have all been transferred from the IIS to other units in re- 
cent years. The current director of the US Division is Jin 
Junhui and the deputy director is Pan Tongwen. The re- 
search staff presently includes Zhuang Qubing, Yang 
Jiefa, Xie Xiaochuan, Wang Haihan, and Lin Chang- 
shen. Mr. Zhuang is probably the most prolific writer of 
all America watchers (having published nearly fifty arti- 
cles on American foreign policy and domestic politics 
since 1974), and is one of the keenest observers of the 
US scene in China. Mr. Pan specializes in the evolving 
nature of liberalism and conservatism in the US, and its 
manifestations in various policy arenas. In terms of the 
making of China’s America policy, the US Division often 
contributes papers to the America section at the Foreign 
Ministry, sometimes writes biographic profiles and 
background papers prior to a state visit, and occasion- 
ally authors more substantive studies on US domestic 
and foreign policies.°° 

In addition to the US Division, the Comprehensive Re- 
search Division has several America watchers who spe- 
cialize in strategic and military aspects of American for- 
eign policy and international security affairs. Huang 
Su’an and Ye Ru’an are the most notable America 
watchers in this division. Mr. Ye also heads a small sub- 
group of IIS researchers, drawn from several research 
divisions, who are concerned with arms control and su- 
perpower military issues,°* and he himself is an expert 
on US strategic thinking and policies. 

All of the research reports written by IIS staff are clas- 
sified, but the institute does publish the influential quar- 
terly periodical Research on International Studies (Guoji 
wenti yanjiu), which carries unclassified versions of IIS 
studies. The United States receives much attention in 
the quarterly. In the 17 issues published between July 
1981 and January 1986, 13 percent of the articles were 
about US foreign policy (more than any other subject) 
and 4.6 percent were about American domestic affairs. 
This journal serves the general interests of Chinese for- 
eign policy well by articulating semi-official thinking on 
questions of international affairs to Chinese and foreign 
audiences in far greater detail, and with greater sophis- 
tication, than can official MFA pronouncements and 
speeches by Chinese leaders. 

Somewhat similar to the IIS is the Institute of Contem- 
porary International Relations (Xianda/ guoji guanxi 
yanjiusuo) (ICIR). The ICIR reports directly to the Inter- 
national Studies Research Center of the State Council, 
and also has ties to the Ministry of State Security (the 
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successor to the Investigation Department of the CCP” 
Central Committee). As such, the ICIR is China’s main 
civilian foreign intelligence research unit. It provides the. 
senior elite of the party and government with current in- 
telligence and finished estimates, as well as bret 
materials prior to official visits. With a research staff of 
more than 300, the ICIR is the largest international rela 
tions research institute in China. The ICIR’s emergence 
from total obscurity to prominent visibility since 1982 is 
notable. The institute has embarked on an aggressive - 
program of international interaction, including sending - 
its staff abroad for advanced training and hosting for- 
eign lecturers at home. The American watching compo- 
nent of the institute stands to benefit significantly from 
these activities. (] 

The US Division has about 30 researchers who workin © 
subsections on domestic politics, foreign policy, mili- 
tary strategy, economy and foreign trade.*° Both th 
ICIR director (Liu Siqing) and deputy director (Geng, 


Song Baoxian, a specialist on US foreign policy, is Cur 
rent division chief. In terms of America watching, US for 
eign and strategic policy is the ICIR’s strength. Compre- 
hensive Research Division researchers Zhou Jirong,) 


openly publish the influential journal Contemporary In- 
ternational Relations (Xiandai guoji guanxi). Articles in 


the coverage of any other country or region. 


The Third Tier 


“Interviews with Institute for International Studies staff, 
November 20, 1983, and November 24, 1986. } 
33/nterviews with IIS staff, November 30, 1983, and January 12, 1984, — 

and interview with Foreign Ministry official, March 25, 1983. 
°4This group has played a key role in formulating China's policies on 
arms contro! and disarmament issues. See Shambaugh, “China's National ~ 
Security Research Bureaucracy,” loc. cit., and Alastair |. Johnston, China — 
and Arms Control: Emerging Issues and Interests in the 1980's. 
°interviews at the Institute of Contemporary International Relations, 
October 14, 1983, and November 4, 1983. 


stitutes, and American studies centers. By virtue of fac- 
ulty concentration and institutionalized programs, 15 
different universities and colleges can be considered to 
belong to the America watching establishment. To be 
sure, the odd America watcher exists at numerous other 
institutions, but must pursue his/her work without a 
broader institutional commitment to the study of the 
United States. 

The quality of American studies programs in these 
universities, all of which are relatively new, is uneven. 
The university community generally has neither the insti- 
tutional tradition nor commitment to American studies 
evident in first- and second-tier organizations. How- 
ever, in the 1980's, several have made impressive ef- 
forts to establish and strengthen American studies pro- 
grams. The major impediment to the future strengthen- 
ing of these programs is the lack of an interdisciplinary 
area studies approach. As was aptly noted in the re- 
port of a US American studies delegation which visited 
China in 1984: 


In China, American studies generally means American 
subject matter—the study of the United States under the 
conventional rubrics of history, literature, economics, 
politics, and international affairs. Even there, American 
subjects are usually a subset of larger configurations, 
so that American history is taught as part of world histo- 
ry, American literature as part of world literature, and 
economics, politics, and international affairs as part of 
courses with an international theme.*° 


Notwithstanding this overarching characteristic, the 
study of the United States in Chinese universities is a 
ourgeoning area of academic pursuit. Well over a hun- 
dred faculty members nationwide can be considered 
America watchers. As will be evident from the following 
survey of the 15 universities and colleges that have 
American studies programs, each has its comparative 
advantage. Because each has its strength and the con- 
>ept of the interdisciplinary study of the US is still in its 
nfancy, no single school clearly stands above the rest. 
Generally speaking, however, it can probably be said 
hat the study of American history®’ is the strongest area 
of American studies in Chinese universities and col- 
eges, followed in order by American literature, 2° Ameri- 
san economy,?? American culture and society, Ameri- 
>an foreign relations, and American domestic politics.7° 

Peking University (Beida) probably has the largest 
yumber of America watchers and constituent units in- 
/olved in the study of the United States of any Chinese 
iniversity. Teaching and research on the US at Beida 
S conducted primarily in the History Department, the 
Norld Economics Department, the International Politics 
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Department, the Institute of International Law and Inter- 
national Relations, and the American Studies Center. 

Research on American history at Beida is carried out 
by the members of the American History Teaching and 
Research Group (Me/guoshi jiaokezu) of the History De- 
partment. This group has eight associated faculty mem- 
bers. The director is Qi Wenying (US colonial era and 
early Sino-American relations). Other members include 
Luo Rongqu (modern US history and Sino-American re- 
lations), Yang Liwen (Black history), Zheng Yaying (his- 
tory of the civil rights movement), He Shunguo (history of 
US western expansion), Luo Zhengging (American his- 
toriography), Tan Shengan (history of US foreign rela- 
tions), and Si Meiyun (early American history).*' 

The World Economics Department of the Economics 
College at Beidahas asmall American Economy Teach- 
ing and Research Group (Meiguo jingji jiaoyan xiaozu) 
headed by Professor Hong Junyan. Professor Hong 
specializes in US monetary and fiscal policy, and in 
economic cycles and structural changes in the Ameri- 
can economy. Other members of this group include Ye 
Rengen, Wang Yuzhang, Ming Qingquan, Ma Guonan, 
Zhao Hongzhen, and Tang Kainan. 

The International Politics Department at Beida has 
an International Studies Research Group (guoji wenti 
yanjiuzu) with faculty members whose research focus- 
es on the United States. Six of them—Zhao Baoxu, 


€American Studies in China: Report of a Delegation Visit, op. cit., p. 4. 
°’For earlier “state of the field” assessments, see Wang Chi, “Teaching 
and Research in United States History: The People’s Republic of China,” in 

Lewis Hanke, Ed., Guide to the Study of United States History Outside the 
US, 1945-1980, Vol. 1, White Plains, NY, Kraus International Publications, 
1985, pp. 484-503; Beatrice S. Bartlett, “Archive Materials in China on 
United States History,” ibid., pp. 504-566; William Whiteside, “Teaching 
United States History in Beijing University, 1982-83: Reflections and 
Recommendations,” ibid., pp. 567-590; Wang Chi, “Chinese Studies in 
American History: A Summary Report,” unpublished; Sheldon Harris, 
“Modern China's Interpretation of American History,” paper presented to the 
American Association for Chinese Studies, Annual Meeting, November 
1982; John Robert Moore, The State of American History Studies in the 
People’s Republic of China, Washington, DC, United States Information 
Agency, 1985; John J. Deeney, The State of American History and Literature 
Studies in the People’s Republic of China, Washington, DC, United States 
Information Agency, 1982; American Studies in China: Report of a Delegation 
Visit, op. cit., pp. 21-25; and “American History,” in Yearbook of Chinese 
Historical Studies (Zhongguo lishixue nianjian), Beijing, Renmin chubanshe, 
1982, 1983, 1984, 1985. 

%®See John J. Deeney, op. cit.; American Studies in China: Report of a 
Delegation Visit, op. cit., pp. 26-30. 

“For a “state of the field” survey, see Hu Teh-wei, The State of American 
Economic Studies in the People's Republic of China, Washington, DC, United 
States Information Agency, 1984. 

“For a “‘state of the field” survey see Michael Baron, The State of 
American Government and Law Studies in the People’s Republic of China, 
Washington, DC, United States Information Agency, 1982; also American 
Studies in China: Report of a Delegation Visit, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 

4"Beijing daxue lishixi Meiguoshizu jieshao” (Introduction to Peking 
University's History Department American History Group), mimeo, 

October 1984, pp. 3-4. 
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deputy director of the American Studies Center; at right, Zhao Baoxu and Wang Jisi, of the International Politics 
Department (Zhao is also a deputy director of the American Studies Center and was formerly departmental — 


premenr watchers at Peking University: left, Hong Junyan, chairman of the World Economics Department a j 
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chairman as well). 


Wang Jisi, Yuan Ming, Huang Xiaoming, Gong Wen- 
xiang, and Liang Gencheng—have research interests 
in Sino-American relations and US foreign policy more 
generally, while Shen Mingming, Zhou Zhiren, Yang 
Ming and others follow the American domestic scene. 

Other departments at Beida also contain America 
watchers and offer courses on aspects of the United 
States. Law Department professors Wang Tieya, Luo 
Haocai, and Shen Zongling are recognized authorities 
on American law and politics. The Law Department of- 
fers courses on US constitutional law, US civil law, and 
various general courses that include discussion of 
the United States. The Philosophy Department offers a 
Class on contemporary American philosophy. The For- 
eign Languages Department offers courses on Amer- 
ican literature, US mass media, and a survey of US cul- 
ture and society. 

The Institute of International Law and International 
Relations at Beida, established in 1985, has three main 
research foci: (1) Sino-American relations, (2) US-Sovi- 
et relations, and (3) international relations theory. Its di- 
rector is former ambassador to the United States Zhang 
Wenjin. The institute serves as aresearch center for Bei- 
da faculty with interests in these areas, and currently 
has eight affiliated researchers. 

Similarly, the American Studies Center (Meiguo wenti 
yanjiu zhongxin) at Beida serves as aconduit for faculty 
with interests in American studies. Established in 1983, 
the center has a well-stocked library of more than 2,000 
books donated by the US Fulbright Program, issues an 
occasional newsletter on activities in American studies 
at Beida, sponsors academic symposia on the US, and 
plans to establish a two-year interdepartmental pro- 
gram in American studies leading to an M.A. degree. 
Law professor Wang Tieya is center director, and eco- 


—Photos from author’s private collection. — 


nomics professor Hong Junyan is deputy director. 

Beijing Normal University (Beijing shifan daxue), 
founded in 1902, is the oldest university in China training 
teachers for secondary schools. Ithas an American His- | 
tory Teaching and Research Group (Meiguoshi jiao-— 
kezu) inthe History Department and an American Econ- 
omy Research Office (Meiguo jingji yanjiushi) in the 
Political Economy Department; the faculties conduct re- 
search for the North America Research Office. The his- 
tory group has several America watchers, including - 
Huang Annian, Ma Xing, and Huang Delu. The Ameri- - 
can Economy Research Office is headed by Xue Buo- 
ying and includes five other America watchers: Tao Da- | 
yong, Cui Wei, Tong Xiantu, Ju Hengchang, and Zhang - 
Yunlin. Professors Xue, Tao, Cui, and Zhang all rank 
among China's best-known Marxist scholars on the 
United States. Their articles frequently appear in profes- 
sional journals, including American Studies Reference 
Materials (Meiguo wenti cankao ziliao), which is pub 
lished by this research office. 

People’s University (Renda) has one of the three inter- - 
national politics departments in China (Beida and Fu- 
dan have the others), but the United States does not! 
command much attention, although some research on 
America foreign policy is conducted there. Affiliated 
with this department is the Institute of Soviet and East 
European Studies which, as part of its Soviet foreign pol- 
icy section, does conduct some research on Soviet- 
American “contention for hegemony” and Soviet-Amer- 
ican-Japanese interaction. The bulk of America 
watching at Renda, however, takes place in the Political 
Economy Department. Publications written or edited by 
professors in this department reflect a strong Marxist- 
Leninist theoretical orientation. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the writings of senior America watchers Wu Da- 


kun and Song Tao. Others in this department with an in- 
terest in the American economy are Gao Hongye (who 
translated Paul Samuelson’s classic text, Economics), 
Fan Sujie, Li Xiaogian, Wang Guangfu, Li Liqun, Mu Yin, 
Dai Shiguang, and department chairman Guo Ding. The 
department offers aseminar onthe American economy. 
Renda also maintains a World Economics and Manage- 
ment Institute, with which noted America watchers Shi 
Jin and Huang Su are affiliated. 

The Beijing Foreign Languages Institute (Bei-wai), 
now called Beijing International Studies University, 
mainly trains personnel for the Foreign Ministry and as 
United Nations interpreters. It is the only institution of 
higher education in China to award an M.A. in American 
studies.** Courses are offered on American society and 
Culture, history, diplomacy, political institutions, and lit- 
erature. Beiwai has relied heavily on visiting Fulbright 
professors to teach these courses. Deng Yanchang, a 
Chinese-American, is director of the American studies 
program at Beiwai/, and coordinator of the US Research 
Group. The faculty includes Yang Limin (American his- 
tory and intellectual thought), Mei Renyi (20th-century 
US diplomatic history), Zhu Yongtao (US history and so- 
ciety), Zhang Yulin (US labor history), and Zhong Mei- 
sun (modern American history). These faculty members 
meet bi-weekly. 

The College of International Relations (Guoji guanxi 
xueyuan) is administered by the State Education Com- 
mission (the successor to the Ministry of Education), 
and apparently also by the Investigation Department of 
the Central Committee, and the Institute of Contempo- 
rary International Relations. Many of its graduates go 
to work at the ICIR or the New China News Agency. Fac- 
ulty are divided into five teaching sections: interna- 
tional politics, world economics, international journal- 
ism, Chinese language and linguistics, and foreign 
languages.*? America watching takes place in the first 
three sections, and faculty members teach courses on 
the US in all these areas. The college also has a 


journal, College of International Relations Journal 


(Guoji guanxi xueyuan xuebao), which publishes many 
M.A. theses. 

The Foreign Affairs College (Waijiao xueyuan) is at- 
tached to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and trains in- 
coming and mid-career diplomats. Courses are offered 
on American history, culture and literature, diplomatic 
history, and politics. America watching takes place in 


“The description of this program is drawn from American Studies in 
China: Report of a Delegation Visit, op. cit., p. 17; and John Robert Moore, 
Op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

“8Guoji guanxi xueyuan jieshao (\Introduction to the College of 
International Relations), mimeo, 1985. 
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the International Economy and Political Systems Teach- 
jiaoyanshi). The faculty includes America watchers 
Yang Baihua and Lu Xiaobo (both have published ex- 
tensively on US political parties and interest groups), 
and Pan Shaozhong, one of China’s leading specialists 
on American literature and culture. 

Outside of Beijing several universities have estab- 
lished American studies programs. In Manchuria, 
Northeast Normal University (Dongbei shifan daxue) 
has a US History Research Institute. Noted historian 
Ding Zemin is director of the institute, which also in- 
cludes Tian Xiguo (US history from the colonial period to 
the Spanish-American War), Wang Guizheng (US diplo- 
matic history), Guo Yixuan (US economic history), 
Wang Xu (US urban history), and Bian Linan (US labor 
history). Professor Ding is China’s leading specialist on 
American historians Frederick Jackson Turner and 
Charles Beard. Northeast Normal University also plans 
to establish an American studies research institute. 

In Tianjin, Nankai University has a US History Re- 
search Institute affiliated with its History Department. 
Research in the center emphasizes four major areas: 
Black history, labor history, Southern history, and US 
diplomatic history. The centerhas 10 members: director 
Zhang Youlun (US economic and labor history, US-So- 
viet relations), Yang Shengmao (US historiography and 
diplomatic relations), Feng Chengbo (US society and 
economy), Zhou Jikun (American culture), Yi Tingzhen 
(US economic history), Lu Jingsheng (US labor history), 
Lin Jingfen (American agriculture), Li Qing (Black his- 
tory), Wang Xinyang (US labor history), and Ni Ting 
(western migration). These faculty members teach their 
subjects in the History Department. This core faculty is 
one of the strongest of its type, and Professors Yang 
Shengmao, Zhang Youlun, and Feng Chengbai are rec- 
ognized in China as being at the top of their field. It 
should be noted, however, that all their writings exhibit 
a Marxist-Leninist theoretical cast. 

Nankai University also houses the esteemed Eco- 
nomics Research Institute of which the American Econ- 
omy Research Group (Meiguo jingji yanjiuzu) is a part. 
Of the six groups within the institute, the American econ- 
omy group is the largest. This group includes institute 
director (and former university president) Teng Weizao, 
aleading expert on multinational corporations (MNC’s). 
Also interested in MNC’s are Chen Yingfang and Mong 
Zhanlin. Tao Jikai specializes in US public finance, 
Xiong Xingmei studies American economic fluctua- 
tions, Wang Jizu is an expert on US monetary policy, 
and Chen Yue, Tang Weixia, Jiang Zheshi, and Zhu 
Tong are all reportedly interested in investment strate- 
gies and mergers of major American MNC’s. Interna- 
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tional economics professors Yi Menghong and Yang 
Jinnian are also engaged in teaching and research on 
the American economy. 

Shandong University (Shanda) in Jinan is indisput- 
ably China’s leading institution specializing in American 
literature. The university’s Modern American Literature 
Institute (Meiguo xiandai wenxue yanjiusuo) was head- 
ed by Professor Wu Fuheng from its inception in 1963 
until 1976 when he became university president. Since 
then it has been directed by his wife Mme. Lu Fan. The 
institute grants B.A. and M.A. degrees. It publishes the 
prestigious quarterly journal American Literature (Mei- 
guo wenxue), which carries both literary criticism and 
translations. 

Shanda also has an active American history program 
centered around the American History Teaching and 
Research Group (Meiguoshi jiaoyanzu) in the History 
Department. The group is headed by the noted special- 
ist on the American Civil War, Liu Zuochang,** and in- 
cludes five other members: Zhu Ming and Dong Hong- 
feng (American culture and civilization), Song Jiahang 
(North American history), Sui Zhaowei (US economic 
history), and Guan Shaoji (US intellectual history). 

In conjunction with the City College of New York, 
Shanda also has plans to establish an interdepartmen- 
tal American Culture Research Center (Weiqguo wenhua 
yanjiu zhongxin) which will bring together a faculty of 
40—50 in an attempt to integrate multi-disciplinary re- 
search on the United States.*° The center will have five 
research sections: American literature, history and cul- 
ture, economics, philosophy, and language. 

Shandong Normal University is also active in re- 
search on American history. Its History Department of- 
fersaB.A.andM.A., and will soon offer a Ph.D. in Ameri- 
can history. Professor Liu Zuochang (who holds a 
concurrent professorship at Shanda) heads the depart- 
ment’'s US History Teaching and Research Group. 
Members include Hai Enzhong (American slave trade), 
Cao Jing (the development of modern American capi- 
talism), Cheng Hanzhang (American political thought 
and the US political system), Dong Jimin (American ag- 
ricultural development), Zhang Dinghe (US economic 
history), and Chen Haihong (colonial and Black history). 
Shandong Normal University maintains close contacts 
with nearby Shanda, and appears to be a rising star in 
the field of American history studies in China. 

American studies at Nanjing University (Nanda) is 
also growing and in time is expected to become a lead- 


“4Liu Zuochang, Meiguo neizhanshi (History of the American Civil War), 
Beijing, Renmin chubanshe, 1978. 
“See Appendix “O” in John J. Deeney, op. cit., pp. 127-28. 


ing center in China. Of great impetus to this develop- 
ment is the opening in September 1986 of the Nanjing- 
—Johns Hopkins Center for Chinese and American Stud- 
ies (Nan-Hou Zhong-Mei wenhua yanjiu Zzhongxin). This 
cooperative venture in educational training is unprece- 
dented in post-1949 China. Acentral part of the center's 
curriculum is the teaching of American studies to Chi- 
nese graduate students by American faculty. 

This center builds upon a foundation of Nanda faculty 
involved in historical, political, economic, cultural, and 
literary aspects of American studies. The university's 
Department of History has both a World History Teach- 
ing and Research Group, which contains faculty who re- 
search domestic American history, and a History of - 
Modern British and American Foreign Relations Re-— 
search Group. The latter is headed by the eminent histo- : 
rian Wang Shengzu, who is retired from teaching but » 
continues his research on 20th-century American for- | 
eign policy.*® In addition to Professor Wang, the group — 
includes Gao Xingzu (Japanese-American relations), | 
Lu Minghua (20th-century American diplomatic history 
and Sino-American relations), Li Qingyu (Spanish- | 
American War), and Shi Yinhong, Hao Yufan, and Shen | 
Xiaofang—all of whom specialize in Sino-American re- 
lations since World War II. The university's Foreign Lan- 
guages and Literature Department has an American 
Culture Research Office (Meiguo wenhua yanjiushi) 
headed by American literature specialist Lin Zibing. 
The Department of Economics at Nanda has only one’ 
professor who specializes in the American economy, | 
Tuan Xinmin. 

Sichuan University (Chuanda) in Chengdu is the only 
institution in southwest China with an American studies | 
program. Prior to the establishment of its American) 
Studies Center in 1985, research onthe United States at 
Chuanda was concentrated in the History Department's » 
American History Teaching and Research Group. This 
group has four members: Gu Xuejia (Sino-American re- | 
lations), Gao Suyuan (Soviet-American relations), | 
Wang Shijun (US economic history), and Ye Shangwei | 
(US social history). : 

Wuhan University (Wuda) has an American History: 
Research Center (Meiguoshi yanjiu zhongxin) and a 
North American Economies Research Institute (Bei-Mei_ 
Jingjiyanjiusuo). Both are very active. The American His- 
tory Research Center was established as a research of- 
fice (yanjiushi) in 1964, but was disbanded during the 
Cultural Revolution.*’ Today the center has 11 mem- 


“Interview with Professor Wang Shengzu at Nanjing University, 
February 19, 1985. 

4’Data on Wuhan University derives primarily from interviews with 
Professors Liu Xuyi and Wu Jixian on October 26-27, 1984. 
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bers, headed by the noted professor of American his- 
tory Liu Xuyi. Other members include Professor Emeri- 
tus Cao Shaolian (history of American politics), Li Shi- 
dong (American historiography and US socialist move- 
ments), Li Shiya (US colonial history and War of Inde- 
pendence), LiCunxian (the Truman presidency), Zhong 
Wenfan (American labor movement and post-World 
War II foreign policy), Tan Jinjiu (US political parties and 
government), Wang Jintang (US history 1870-1914), 
and Han Tie (the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson 
administrations). Together, this group is in the midst 
of publishing 30 monographs on various aspects of 
American history since the Spanish-American War. The 
monographs published to date, as well as Professor 
Liu’s numerous articles, are notable for their strong 
Marxist-Leninist interpretations. These materials are 
some of the most ideological in tone and content of their 
genre published anywhere in China. 

The North American Economies Research Institute at 
Wuda is just as active as its US history counterpart, but 
the studies produced by its staff have a far less ideologi- 
Cal flavor. Headed by Professor Wu Jixian (a specialist 
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Chinese and American Studies in September 1986. 


—Courtesy of the School of Advanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins University. 


inUS economic cycles and structural readjustment who 
holds a Ph.D. from Harvard), the institute has 15 mem- 
bers, including Guo Wuxin (US urban economy), Huang 
Yongsi (US livestock economy), and Wang Zhizhu (US 
foreign trade and investment). Several other institute 
economists have published works on the public and pri- 
vate debt in the US, the social security system, capital 
formation, and technological development and its effect 
on labor productivity. The institute also publishes the in- 
ternally-circulated journal Materials on North American 
Economies (Bei-Mei jingji ziliao). 

The Shanghai International Studies University (for- 
merly the Shanghai Foreign Languages Institute) is also 
developing into a leading center for American studies, 
especially for the training of university, normal college, 
and middle-school teachers. The university established 
its American Studies Center in 1982. The strength of this 
center and the university’s program lies not in its Chi- 
nese faculty, but in its strong tie with the US Fulbright 
Program, which places American professors in resi- 
dence each year. The center offers an interdisciplinary 
approach to American studies. 
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Fudan University in Shanghai has faculty research 
sections on the United States in the departments of in- 
ternational politics, world economy, history, law, and 
foreign languages and literature. In addition, its Ameri- 
can Studies Center, which was founded in 1985, has al- 
ready convened several major conferences, assem- 
bled avery respectable library, and drawn up ambitious 
plans for future growth. Presently, the center has 15 
affiliated faculty members. According to the institute’s 
deputy director, Wang Xi, the center is intended to func- 
tion as an “American-style interdisciplinary area studies 
center.’”48 

When Fudan’s International Politics Department was 
founded as one of three nationwide in 1964, it was 
charged by the State Council and Ministry of Education 
with concentrating on the political systems of devel- 
oped countries (including the United States), while Peo- 
ple’s University was to concentrate on socialist coun- 
tries, and Peking University on developing countries.*9 
Since that time, professors Cao Peilin (US foreign policy 
and political system), Ni Shixiong (US foreign policy, 
Sino-American relations, and the executive branch), 
and Chen Qiren (US state-monopoly capitalism) have 
taught most of the courses on the United States. In re- 
cent years, younger faculty members have begun their 
teaching careers in the field of American studies. They 
include Gai Zheya (domestic political system and pro- 
cess, Sino-American relations), Yu Zhengliang (Sino- 
American relations), Lin Limin (governmental adminis- 
tration), Zhu Qianwei (American government), and Xu 
Zhiping (US foreign policy). Several of these individuals 
are now pursuing graduate studies in the US. 

The World Economy Research Institute, which is 
loosely affiliated with Fudan’s World Economy Depart- 
ment, has a research section on the United States. The 
institute was founded in 1964, and now includes about 
20 researchers working on the US economy,°° some of 
whom are simultaneously affiliated with the World Eco- 
nomics Institute at the Shanghai Academy of Social Sci- 
ences or the Shanghai Institute of International Studies. 
The current director Yu Kaixiang is a specialist on the 
American economy. Other institute researchers with in- 
terests in the US economy include Chen Guanlie, Jiang 
Xuemo, Gong Weijing, Gan Dangshan, Yang Lujun, 
Guo Qiyuan, Zheng Yan, Wang Qinghua, Deng Liping, 
Mao Zhenghu, Zhang Runsen, and others. 

American history specialists at Fudan include Wang 
Xi (US-China relations), Jin Wenhan (American political 


“8interview, November 28, 1986. 

“Interview at Fudan University, International Politics Department, 
April 14, 1984. 

°°Hu Teh-wei, op. cit., p. 16. 


history), Zhuang Xichang (American culture and civili- 
zation), Huang Ruizhang (late 19th-century US history), 
Shen Xiaohong (colonial history), Wang Yijie (19th-cen- 
tury Sino-American relations), and Zhou Hongjun (20th- 
century Sino-American relations). 

The Law Department at Fudan offers several courses 
on American law and politics. The only faculty member 
with obvious research interests in the United States is Li 
Changdao (who specializes in state and local govern- 
ment); thus, the department usually draws upon faculty 
from other departments to teach these courses. : 

This completes the survey of third-tier institutions 
(universities) having programs in American studies 
and/or faculty engaged in research on the United 
States. To be sure, there are isolated America watchers - 
at schools other than these 15 universities and colleges. 
They include Jilin University, Northwest University 
(Xibei Daxue) in Xian, the Politics and Law University 
(Zhengfa Daxue) in Beijing, Lanzhou University, Xiamen 
University, Shenzhen University, and Zhongshan Uni-- 
versity in Guangzhou. | 


The Fourth Tier 


The fourth tier of institutions engaged in America’ 
watching are national research associations and schol: » 
arly societies that bring together America watchers from 
around the country for conferences and organize on- | 
going research projects on the United States. Some of | 


America watchers at Fudan University: from left to right, | 
Wang Xi, deputy director of the university's Center for 

American Studies, the author, Jiang Zehong, and Gong 
Weiing. 


—Photo from author’s private collection. 
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these are structured by academic disciplines and study 
the United States in that context, such as the World 
Economy Research Association, the China Political Sci- 
ence Association, the World History Society, the Inter- 
national Law Society, or the International Relations His- 
tory Research Association. But strictly speaking, only 
the American Economy Research Association, the 
American History Research Association, and the Ameri- 
can Literature Research Association are completely de- 
voted to coordinating activities on the United States in 
their respective subject areas. Several scholars are 
presently considering establishing a national American 
studies association; whether this initiative will Super- 
cede the aforementioned associations is not clear. 
The American Economy Research Association (Mei- 
guo jingji yanjiuhul) was established in 1978 and now 
has about 300 members nationwide. The association 
held its first meeting in Chengdu on November 17-24, 
1979.°' One-hundred and eighty-eight delegates at- 
tended, and 123 papers were presented, of which 40 
were later published together in a conference volume.°* 
Teng Weizao of Nankai University was elected chair- 
‘man of the association. The second meeting convened 
in Hefei on May 10-15, 1982.°° One-hundred and fifty 
delegates attended, and 70 papers were presented. 
Wu Jixian of Wuhan University was elected the new di- 
rector of the association, and Chen Guanlie (Fudan Uni- 
versity), Li Shenzhi, Li Zong, and Fan Kang (all of CASS) 
were elected deputy directors. The third meeting of the 
association was held on October 25-31, 1985, in Xian- 
yang.°* Guo Wuxin was appointed the new director, and 
six others were appointed deputies. 
_ The American History Research Association of China 
(Zhongguo Meiguoshi yanjiuhu/) was founded in 1979 
and has been extremely active in strengthening the 
development of the field on a national basis. Huang 
Shaoxiang is chairperson, and Liu Xuyi, Yang Sheng- 
mao, and Ding Zemin are vice-chairmen. The associa- 
tion has held meetings in Wuhan in October 1979, Yan- 
tai in October 1980, Suzhou in June 1982, in Chengdu in 
June 1984, and in Lanzhou in 1986. The association's 
membership has grown from an original group of 18 to 
nearly 200. In addition to the biennial meetings, which 
have proven to be forums for lively exchanges on re- 


5'"The First Annual Meeting of the American Economy Research 
sociation Convened in Chengdu,” Shijie jingji (Beijing), No. 12, 1979, 

. 70. 

S2Meiguo jingji taolunhui lunwenji (Collected Essays of the American 

conomy Discussion Group), Beijing, Shangwu yinshuguan, 1981. 

58"The Second Annual Meeting of the American Economy Research 
sociation Convened in Hefei,” Shijie jingji, No. 6, 1982, p. 21. 

*4"The National American Economy Research Association Convened Its 
nual Meeting in Xianyang, Shaanxi,” Shijie jingji, No. 12, 1985, p. 73. 
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search findings, the association has a very active publi- 
cations program. 

It publishes an occasional newsletter, American His- 
tory Research Association of China Bulletin (Zhongguo 
Meiguoshi yanjiuhui tongbao), which provides mem- 
bers with information about activities of the association, 
bibliographical surveys, scholarly exchanges with 
American historians, institutional and personnel devel- 
opments in the field, and critical essays. The associa- 
tion has also published the translation series Selected 
Translations on American History (Meiguoshi yicong), a 
bibliographical index to articles and books on the Unit- 
ed States published between 1949 and 1982,°° and 
conference volumes of selected essays resulting from 
association meetings.°° The most ambitious publica- 
tion project of the association is the six-volume work, A 
General History of the United States, which is projected 
to begin publication in 1989. Volume 1 will be compiled 
by Qi Wenying and others in the History Department at 
Peking University and will cover the US up to 1763; Vol- 
ume 2 will be compiled by Zhang Youlun and others at 
Nankai University and will cover 1763-1860; Volume 3 
will be compiled by Ding Zemin and others at Northeast 
Normal University and will cover 1860—1898; Volume 4 
willbe compiled by Gu Xuejia and others at Sichuan Uni- 
versity and will cover 1898 to 1929; Volume 5 will be 
compiled by Liu Xuyi and Li Cunxun at Wuhan University 
and will cover 1929-1953; and Volume 6 will be com- 
piled by Han Tie and Wang Shouzhi at Wuhan University 
and will cover 1953 tothe present. Allin all, the American 
History Research Association of China sponsors an im- 
pressive range of scholarly activities and is one of the 
most active professional associations in China. 


Conclusion 


The above sketch of China’s America watching com- 
munity is testimony to the growth of American studies in 
China. One of the most striking facts about the leading 
America specialists identified in this article is that they 
were American-trained, either in the United States itself 
or in missionary schools in China before 1949. It may 
have taken 40 years for this American-trained genera- 
tion to come to the fore fully, but it is clear that today 


°*SSichuan University History Department American History Group, Eds., 
Meiguoshi lunwen ziliao suoyin (Index to Articles on the United States), 
Chengdu, Meiguoshi yanjiuhui, 1983. 

°6China’s American History Research Association, Meiguoshi lunwenji 
(Collected Essays on American History), Beijing, Sanlian shudian, 1980; 
Meiguoshi lunwenji, 1981—1983 (Collected Essays on American History, 
1981-1983), Beijing, Sanlian shudian, 1983; Yang Shengmao and Lin Jingfen, 
Meiguoshi lunwenxuan (Selected Essays on American History), Tianjin, 
Renmin chubanshe, 1984. 
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many of them are the managers of the Sino-American re- 
lationship in its many facets. With 27,000 Chinese stu- 
dents now on American campuses, more “America 
hands” are in the pipeline. 

It is important to point out, however, that the America 
watchers are not necessarily pro-American—even if 
they do understand quite a lot about the United States. 
Understanding does not equate with sympathy. China's 
America watchers are ardent nationalists; they perceive 
the United States largely in light of what it can do to help 
modernize China and help restore it to its proper place 
inthe international community. They do not seek to emu- 


late the United States or replicate the American experi- 
ence in China, even if they are strongly in favor of adopt- 
ing many American methods in China’s quest for mo- 
dernity. 

Ultimately, the America watchers are people who 
work to understand the United States, and to educate 
their countrymen about it. Over the past decade, they 
have presented a more factual and less ideological set 
of interpretations of the United States to Chinese elites 
and the public. In this regard, they contribute signifi- 
cantly to increased mutual understanding as a founda- 
tion for ongoing Sino-American relations. 
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Soviet Statistics on Ukraine: 


Selective Omissions 


I. S. Koropeckyj 


A VARIETY of statistics available for the entire USSR 
have not been included in the recent statistical year- 
books of individual republics. In the case of Ukraine, 
important economic statistics have been omitted (often 
for the whole postwar period), even though many of 
them have been published for the other union republics. 
General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev's three-year 
Campaign for “g/asnost’” (openness) in all spheres of 
social life, including economic statistics, ' has done little 
so far to improve this situation. It is conceivable that, in 
view of the time required to prepare data for publication 
and to publish them, three years is too short a period in 
which to expect or observe progress and that progress 
may come in the future.* But for the present, gaps in re- 
gional statistics continue to be a reality and their exis- 
tence prompts a number of thoughts regarding official 
motivation for withholding data. 

The purpose of the first part of this note is to examine 
the statistics as reported for 1985, the year for which the 
most recent statistical yearbooks were available for the 
USSR, Ukraine, and most of the other 14 union repub- 
lics.? These volumes are invariably entitled Narodnoye 
Khozyaystvo...v 1985 g. [The National Economy of... 
in 1985] and are commonly referred to by the abbreviat- 
ed form Narkhoz. The data published (or not published) 
in the Narkhozy can serve as a useful benchmark for 


I. S. Koropecky; is a Professor of Economics at Temple 
University (Philadelphia). He is the author of numerous 
articles and monographs on Soviet national and region- 
al economics, including Development in the Shadow: 
Studies in Ukrainian Economics (1988), and is editor of 
Ukrainian Economic History: Interpretive Essays (forth- 
coming in 1988). The author wishes to thank F. |. Kush- 
nirsky for reading this note and for helpful suggestions. 
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tracing any improvements in the availability of regional 
statistics resulting from glasnost’. The second part will 
offer some hypotheses about possible reasons for the 
present “blank spots” with respect to economic statis- 
tics for the union republics, and especially for Ukraine. 


How Statistics Are Compiled 


Before presenting the evidence, itis worthwhile to de- 
scribe briefly the two methods utilized in the USSR to 
compile economic statistics. 

The first stems from the dual structure found in eco- 
nomic planning and administration. Part of the economy 
is organized according to the regional principle, and, of 
course, the relevant statistics are available to regional 
authorities, including republic governments. The other 


'See, for example, the following passage from Mikhail Gorbachev's 
speech of June 25, 1987: “A very important and pressing task is the 
fundamental reconstruction of our statistics. Drastic changes in the 
handling of quantitative indicators, expansion of information on problems of 
regional and social development, and the undertaking of various 
investigations based on sampling are necessary... . It is also necessary to 
expand the boundaries of materials on economic and social statistics that 
can be made public.” Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 27, July 1987, 
pr 9. 

After this note was completed, Narodnoye Khozyaystvo SSSR za 70 let 
(The National Economy of the USSR at 70), Moscow, Finansy i statistika, 1987, 
and Narodnoye khozyaystvo Ukrainskoy SSR: Yubileynyy statisticheskly 
yezhegodnik—70 (The National Economy of the Ukrainian SSR: Anniversary 
Statistical Yearbook—70), Kiev, Tekhnika, 1987, became available. It 
appears that glasnost’ progressed somewhat, because seven of the 
enumerated indicators (Items 7, 8, 9, 12, 25, 27, and 32 in Table 1) 
appeared in the Ukrainian handbook. Two of them (Items 12 and 25) are 
considered in this note to be related to national income transfers 

It seems, however, that this degree of openness still fails to satisfy 
public opinion in Ukraine. At a recent meeting, Ukrainian writers made the 
unprecedented demand that the economic balances between their 
republic and the USSR as a whole should be published. See Literaturna 
Ukrayina (Kiev), July 28, 1988. 

5For Lithuania, Estonia, Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenistan, the latest 
Narkhoz available to the author at the time of writing was for 1984. 
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Table 1: Selected Indicators Included in 1985 USSR Statistical Yearbook 


but Not for Ukraine and Various Other Republics 


Not published in Ukraine’ 


24. 


25. 
26. 
Mi 
28. 
29. 
30. 


3 


awk. 


. Economic relations with foreign countries 
. Growth of fixed assets and inventories by industrial 


branches 


. Energy balance 
. Output, employment, and fixed assets of 


agro-industrial complexes 


. Structure of family budgets of workers and 


kolkhozniks 


. Value of gross industrial output in current 


wholesale prices 


. Growth of output of machine-building by branches 
. Growth of output of chemical industry by branches 
. Growth of output of light industry by branches 

. Gross social product by economic sectors 

. Kolkhoz-market trade 

. Industrial output by administrative subordination 

. Birth rate by urban and rural areas 

. Capital investment by industrial branches 


. Employment distribution by sectors and 


branches (1975) 


. Output of pig iron (1975) 
. Output of cement (1975) 
. Distribution of fixed assets by industrial 


branches (1975) 


. Output of natural gas (1975) 

. Output of oil (1975) 

. Output of other fuels (peat, shales, wood) (1975) 

. Output of textiles (1975) 

. Utilization of profits of all enterprises and industrial 


enterprises (1975) 
Marketed agricultural production by social sectors 
and products (1975) 


Depreciation by economic sectors (1977) 
National income by economic sectors (1978) 
Working capital by economic sectors (1978) 
Output of steel (1980) 

Output of trucks and automobiles (1980) 
Output of coal (1980) 


. Output of grain, by individual products (1980) 
32. 


National income in current prices (1983) 


Total for each republic 


Belorussia 
Moldavia 
Lithuania 
Estonia 
Azerbaijan 
Armenia 
Kazakhstan 
Uzbekistan 
Kirgiziya 
Tadzhikistan 
Turkemistan 
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"Not published since World War II, unless otherwise indicated (for the latter cases, the most recent year in which published is shown in parentheses). 


SOURCES: 1985 statistical yearbooks for the USSR and individual republics, except for Lithuania, Estonia, Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenistan, for which only the 1984 


yearbooks were available at the time of writing. 
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part is organized according to production branches or 
economic sectors. Branch ministries can be of three 
sorts: republic, union-republic, or all-union. The first are 
subordinated only to the government of the given re- 
public; the second, to the republic and to a central min- 
istry; the third, directly to the central government. 
| Enterprises of republic ministries and the republic- 
| subordinated enterprises of union-republic ministries 
| supply their statistics to republic authorities, which in 
turn pass this information up to central authorities. En- 
terprises of all-union ministries and union-subordinated 
enterprises of union-republic ministries provide their 
statistics directly to authorities in Moscow, which in turn 
are obliged to share relevant data with republic govern- 
;ments. The statistics derived through these two chan- 
nels cover the overwhelming bulk of arepublic’s econo- 
my. Concurrently, all enterprises located on arepublic’s 
territory are required to supply their statistics to the re- 
public offices of the Central Statistical Administration 
(Tsentral’noye Statisticheskoye Upravleniye—TsSv). 
The TsSU processes these statistics and passes them 
on to republic and national authorities; the USSR TsSU 
compiles the Narkhoz for the USSR, while republic of- 
| fices of the TsSU prepare the Narkhozy for the respec- 
tive republics. 
Other statistics, primarily those dealing with demo- 
| graphics and population welfare, are derived by using 
the sampling method. In most cases, the samples are 
taken by TSSU branches annually. The relevant statis- 
tics are updated accordingly by experts, and the sam- 
ples are generalized on the basis of the statistical popu- 
‘lation of the USSR. Of course, they can be generalized 
for individual republics as well. 
| The USSR State Planning Committee (Gosplan) pre- 
pares economic plans for the USSR along sectoral and 
'branchlines utilizing data from both sources. Gosplan is 
obliged by law to formulate these plans in their territorial 
‘dimension with the cooperation of republic councils of 
ministers.4 
| Thus, one can confidently assume that both the cen- 
tralgovernment and the republics possess statistics rel- 
evant to the economy and society of the republics. (That 
republics are in possession of relevant statistics is con- 
firmed by former employees of the Soviet planning or- 
gans now in the West.) The only exception may be an 
economic activity on arepublic’s territory that is consid- 
ered sensitive in terms of national security, information 
on which may be available only to the central govern- 
ment in Moscow. 


4). S. Koropeckyj, “Economic Prerogatives,” in |. S. Koropeckyj, Ed., The 
Ukraine Within the USSR: An Economic Balance Sheet, New York, Praeger, 
1977, p. 52. 
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Blank Spots 


Based on what has been said, it is surprising to dis- 
cover that a variety of statistical data regularly pub- 
lished in the statistical yearbook for the USSR as a whole 
do not find themselves represented in the statistical 
yearbooks of any, or of at least certain of the 15 repub- 
lics comprising the Soviet Union. Table 1 lists 32 impor- 
tant indicators that can be found in Narodnoye kho- 
zyaystvo SSSR v 1985 g. (The 1985 Statistical Yearbook 
of the USSR) and that are absent from the Narkhozy of 
Ukraine and of various other republics. 

An“X" inthe table indicates the publication of the giv- 
en statistic in the Narkhoz of the given republic for 1985 
(1984 in four cases). Each statistic was made available 
for the USSR, and usually for one or more of the repub- 
lics, but not for Ukraine. These are not all of the missing 
statistics, but only those that | consider most important. 
Also, statistics occasionally found in Soviet publications 
other than the statistical yearbooks are not included in 
our discussion. 

Furthermore, there are some statistics that were 
made public for Ukraine but not for some other republics 
in 1985. To show the pattern of publication of statistics 
for a republic other than Ukraine would require another 
table of similar format. Analysis of the overall policy re- 
garding publication of regional statistics in the USSR 
would require a consolidation of statistical output for all 
15 union republics. This is beyond the scope of this 
note.° The aim here is more modest—to present the situ- 
ation in Ukraine in this regard in 1985. 

The indicators listed in the table are divided into three 
parts: those not published in the Ukrainian Narkhoz 
throughout the entire period since World War II, those 
last published in 1975, and those that last appeared ata 
more recent date. (The year 1975 was selected as a 
benchmark because It appears to have marked a high 
point inthe publication of statistical data by regions.) Itis 
evident that a gradual tightening of the publication of 
statistical data has been taking place in Ukraine. In ad- 
dition to the 14 indicators missing for the entire period, 
10 more were last published in 1975, and 8 more in sub- 
sequent years. For each sub-group of entries, the indi- 
cators are listed in order of increasing number of repub- 
lics reporting them. 


Hypotheses 


If the assumption that statistical data are available to 
both the central government and the republics is cor- 


“The quality of statistical data varies from republic to republic as well as 
between the USSR and the republics. 
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rect, the table may help answer the following two ques- 
tions: (1) Why were some statistics published for the 
USSR as awhole and not for any of the republics, and (2) 
Why were selected statistics of our sample published 
for some republics, but not for Ukraine? Since no official 
explanation has ever been provided in the USSR for the 
failure to publish these or other statistics, the explana- 
tions offered here must necessarily be of ahypothetical 
nature. 

As the table indicates, two statistics were not pub- 
lished for any of the republics throughout the entire post- 
war period, three additional ones were published for the 
last time in 1975, and one more was withheld after 1980. 
Four possible reasons can be suggested for these 
blank spots. 


Shortage of paper. Sometimes Soviet statisticians 
talking off the record aver that a shortage of paper is re- 
sponsible for the scarcity of published regional statis- 
tics. But are larger statistical handbooks necessary? A 
glance at the Ukrainian yearbook reveals that this expla- 
nation cannot be taken seriously. Despite the fact that 
the 1985 Ukrainian Narkhoz is about two-thirds the size 
of the USSR Narkhoz, some pages of the former are not 
fully utilized. For example, although a page can contain 
more than 30 entries, there are only four entries on page 
75; six entries on pages 209 and 281; eight entries on 
pages 171 and 345; and so on. 

If space were at apremium,, itis difficult to understand 
why, for example, the production of dinner plates and 
cups, and even of tea saucers, are listed separately in 
the 1985 Ukrainian Narkhoz (p. 121), while such an im- 
portant indicator as the sectoral distribution of national 
income in the republic goes unreported. Finally, why 
publish the growth indexes of industrial output with four 
base years (p. 74), if the information in value terms (not 
given) would allow the researcher to calculate indexes 
for any desired base year. 

® 


Central government prerogatives. Some items may 
be considered to be exclusively within the purview of the 
central government. This might be the case with eco- 
nomic relations with foreign countries (Item 1). Yet, at 
least some data do exist at the republic level. For exam- 
ple, scholars have published data on Ukrainian foreign 
economic activities in the 1960's and early 1970’s.° 


®See V. O. Suprun and D. la. Vovko, Ekonomichni osnovy 
spivrobitnytstva URSR z krayinamy-chlenamy REV (The Economic Bases of 
the Cooperation of the Ukrainian SSR with Member-States of CEMA [The 
Council for Economic Mutual Cooperation]), Kiev, Naukova dumka, 1971; and 
V. O. Suprun, Pytannya mizhnarodnoyi sotsialistychnoy spetsializatsiyi 
vyrobnytstva (The Question of International Socialist Specialization in 
Production), Kiev, Naukova dumka, 1973. 
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Defense considerations. As mentioned above, some 
data may be considered sensitive from a national secu- 
rity perspective. Although the USSR Narkhoz publishes 
data on employment distribution by sectors (Item 15) 
and output of cement (Item 17), regional breakdowns of 
this information might be concealed for fear of giving 
some clues about the geographical distribution of eco- 
nomic activity of military importance. 

Concealing of economic data regarding individual re- 
gions for strategic reasons is, however, becoming less 
important, or even unimportant, in an era of space satel- 


lites and other sophisticated intelligence gathering 
methods. Yet, given the well-known Soviet penchant for - 


secrecy, one cannot completely rule out this factor inthe 


policy of data publication. 


Poor economic performance. Discontinuation of the 
output series for pig iron (Item 16) after 1975 and for | 


steel (Item 28) after 1980 for individual republics was — 


most likely motivated by the poor performance of fer- 


rous metallurgy in recent years in Ukraine. The bulk of 


this industry, long touted as a showpiece of Soviet in- _ 
dustrialization, is located in Ukraine and the Russian re- 
public (RSFSR). Since the decline in output growth of 


these two products was smaller in the RSFSR than in | 
Ukraine, the failure to publish statistics might reflect an — 


attempt to hide the poor conditions in Ukrainian ferrous 
metallurgy in particular.’ 


No plausible explanation comes to mind for the omis- 


sion of data on growth of fixed assets and inventories by 


industrial branches for all the republics (Item 2). 


As the table indicates, there are a variety of USSR — 


Narkhoz statistics for which a regional figure does not 


appear in the Ukrainian Narkhoz but is usually pub- 
lished in the Narkhoz of various other republics. (In this | 
regard, Georgia stands out, publishing 15 of the indica- © 
tors omitted from the Ukrainian yearbook, while Turk- - 
menistan published none.)® What could explain these 


omissions in the case of Ukraine? 


Production concentration. Certain data seem to have © 


been omitted because the activity covered had dimin- 


ished to anegligible level. Elimination of reporting onthe 


‘Before publication of data was discontinued, Ukraine's annual rate of 


growth of output of pig iron for 1965-75 was 3.6 percent: for steel, the annual — 


growth rate in 1970-80 was 1.4 percent (see 1975 Ukrainian Narkhoz, 
p. 102, and 1980 Ukrainian Narkhoz, p. 110). The corresponding rates for 
the Russian republic were higher, 5.0 and 2.8 percent (see 1975 RSFSR 
Narkhoz, p. 73, and 1980 RSFSR Narkhoz, p. 64). 

®For Turkmenistan, not only are all the listed statistics missing, but also 


several other statistics available for Ukraine are omitted. The reasons for this ~ 


secrecy may well be different than in the case of Ukraine, but their 
discussion is outside the scope of this note. 
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output of natural gas (Item 19), oil (Item 20), and other 
fuels (Items 21, which excludes coal) in Ukraine after 
1975 may reflect the declining importance of this repub- 
lic in comparison to the RSFSR, Kazakhstan, and (for oil 
shale) the Baltic republics. In 1975, natural gas produc- 
tion in Ukraine was still considerable, but reserves were 
rapidly dwindling, and the Tyumen fields of the RSFSR 
were assuming major importance.” 

Declining performance was probably also a factor in 
the subsequent withholding of data on Ukrainian pro- 
duction of trucks and automobiles (Item 29) and coal 
(Item 30). For a variety of reasons beyond the scope of 
Our discussion here, Ukraine’s performance in these 
sectors has been inferior in recent years, and the repub- 
lic’s shares in national totals has been declining for 
some time. '° Omission of data on these sectors from the 
Ukrainian Narkhoz after 1980 suggests a continued de- 
Cline. 


Standard of living. Although interrepublic differences 
in population welfare are sometimes publicly dis- 
cussed, such studies are not emphasized, because of 
potential sensitivity regarding ‘unequal’ treatment of in- 
dividual republics by the central government. This may 
explain the withholding in Ukraine and various other re- 
publics of data on kolkhoz-market trade (Item 11), birth 
rate by urban and rural areas (Item 13), marketed agri- 
Cultural production by social sectors and products 
(Item 24), and output of grain by individual products 
(Item 31). 

Using net material product per capita as an indicator 
of population welfare, Ukraine ranked sixth among the 
union republics in 1985.'' According to Gertrude 
Schroeder's calculations for the 1960's and 1970's, 
Ukraine ranked about midway among the 15 republics 
with respect to various welfare indicators.'* Items 11 
and 13 were not published throughout the postwar peri- 


In 1975, Ukraine's share in USSR output of oil was 2.6 percent, and of 
other fuels, 3.2 percent. The republic still accounted for 23.6 percent ot total 
natural gas production. See the 1975 USSR Narkhoz, pp. 239-41; and the 
1975 Ukrainian Narkhoz, pp. 98-99. 

Between 1970 and 1980, the Ukrainian shares of total USSR output of 
Coal declined from 33.2 to 27.5 percent (for anthracite only, from 41.2 to 34.0 
percent) and of trucks and automobiles, from 12.6 to 9.4 percent (for 
Passenger automobiles, from 25.2 to 12.4 percent). See 1980 USSR Narkhoz, 
pp. 157, 171; 1980 Ukrainian Narkhoz, pp. 108, 118. 

"Net material product per capita was calculated by using the data on 
net material product for republics in 1970 (see the 1971 Latvia Narkhoz, p. 56) 
and extrapolating to 1985 on the basis of growth indexes (1985 USSR 
Narkhoz, p. 410) and population data (ibid., p. 8). The ranking of republics in 
descending order is as follows: Latvia, Estonia, Belorussia, RSFSR, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Armenia, Georgia, Moldavia, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, 
Kirgiziya, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Tadzhikistan. 

See Gertrude E. Schroeder, “Regional Living Standards,” in |. S. 
Koropeckyj and Gertrude E. Schroeder, Eds., Economics of Soviet Regions, 
New York, Praeger, 1981. 
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od for Ukraine and five other republics with a below- 
average standard of living. After 1980, Item 31 nolonger 
appeared for Ukraine and seven other poorer republics. 
ltem 24 ceased to be published after 1975 for Ukraine 
and two other republics. It appears that there has been 
an attempt to avoid drawing undue attention to the rela- 
tively worse conditions in the republics at the lower end 
of the national welfare scale. 


Interrepublic transfers of national income. Transfers 
of national income between republics—which are de- 
cided arbitrarily by Moscow, do not bear any interest, 
and are not returnable—are potentially sensitive politi- 
cally. Research on the outflow of national income from 
Ukraine was quite popular among Ukrainian econo- 
mists even before the October Revolution and during 
the 1920's. Inrecent times, such analysis has continued 
in the West,'S but it is definitely not encouraged in the 
Soviet Union. Certain of the data withheld from the 
Ukrainian Narkhoz in recent years could have been 
used in such analyses and may have been consciously 
withheld to discourage such studies. These include sta- 
tistics on industrial output by republic, union-republic, 
and union subordination (Item 12), utilization of profits 
of all enterprises and of industrial enterprises in par- 
ticular (Item 23), and depreciation by economic sectors 
(Item 25). 

As James Gillula demonstrates, Ukraine was not 
alone in experiencing some outflow of national income 
to other republics. Belorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Azerbaijan in the 1960's and 1970's, as well as the Cen- 
tral Asian republics during the early 1960's, also experi- 
enced outflows. '* However, Items 23 and 25 continue to 
be available for most of them; and Item 12, for some. 
(This apparent inconsistency will be explained below.) 


Flukes. There is also the possibility that overall policy 
isto publish agiven statistic for the USSR alone, and that 
inthe one ortwo cases where arepublic Narkhoz includ- 
ed it—whether by mistake or on purpose—central au- 
thorities failed to detect the breach in policy before the 
volume went to press. One may perhaps include in this 
category statistics on the energy balance (Item 3); the 
output, employment, and fixed assets of agro-industrial 
complexes (Item 4); the structure of family budgets of 
industrial workers, white-collar workers, and collective 


'8See, for example, |. S. Koropeckyj, “A Century of Moscow-Ukraine 
Economic Relations,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies (Cambridge, MA), 
December 1981, pp. 471—72 and pp. 490-91, Table 1. 

'4James W. Gillula, ‘The Economic Interdependence of Soviet 
Republics,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Soviet Economy in 
a Time of Change, Vol. 1, Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1979, pp. 630 ff. 
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farmers (Item 5); the distribution of fixed assets by 
industrial branches (Item 18); and national income by 
economic sectors (Item 26). 


Discretionary decisions. There is no plausible reason 
for republic-by-republic variation in the publication of 
some other indicators. These include the value of gross 
industrial output in current wholesale prices (Item 6); the 
growth of output of such branches as machine-building 
(Item 7), the chemical industry (Item 8), and light indus- 
try (Item 9); gross social product by branches (Item 10); 
Capital investment by industrial branches (Item 14); 
working capital by economic sectors (Item 27); and na- 
tional income in current prices (Item 32). 

It is possible that the central government, while firmly 
prohibiting disclosure of certain republic statistics 
(such as relations with foreign countries, oremployment 
distribution), leaves the decision on publication of other 
indicators to the discretion of individual republics. 
Some republics apparently take advantage of this pre- 
rogative and publish relatively much information, while 
others publish relatively little. 

This leaves open the question of why Ukraine would 
lean toward withholding rather than disclosing informa- 
tion. Because of their often bitter experience in the past, 
Ukrainian leaders in recent years have been known for 
their ideological conservatism and political caution. 
Given the option of publishing or not publishing informa- 


tion that might throw a negative light on or even draw at- 
tention to the Ukrainian economy,'® the leaders in Kiev 
may consider it more prudent to publish few statistics. '© 

Atthe same time, the caution also may have stemmed 
from central or local concern for the reaction of public 
opinion, whether among the local Ukrainians or abroad, 
to evidence of slow growth, declining economic impor- 
tance, and relatively low population welfare in Ukraine, 
or to the outflow of national income from Ukraine to other 
Soviet republics. This seemingly higher regard of Soviet 
leaders for public opinion in Ukraine and abroad with re- 


spect to developments in Ukraine may be motivated by | 


the considerable weight of this republic in the total pop- 
ulation and economic potential of the USSR as well as by 
its historical experience and strategic location. Nega- 
tive reaction in the West to adverse economic develop- 
ments seems more likely with regard to Ukraine than to 
other Soviet republics because research in the West on 
the Ukrainian economy has been more extensive than is 
the case with the other republics. 


"For example, Ukrainian Party leader Petro Shelest, who fell from power 
in 1972, was accused of showing pride in his republic's economy. See the 
editorial, “On the Serious Shortcomings and Errors of a Book,” Komunist 
Ukrayiny (Kiev), No. 11, 1973, p. 80. 

lt is symptomatic that Georgia, which by all accounts seems to show 


the least concern for the views of Moscow authorities, lists the highest number. 


(15) of the indicators considered here. 
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Western analyses of the Warsaw 
Treaty organization (WTO) and its 
members have always been nu- 
anced, and often determined, by 
US-Soviet competition. The enor- 
mous emphasis placed on the Sovi- 
et Union has contributed to the fact 
that until the end of the Cold War 


Larry L. Watts is currently a Fellow 
at the RAND/UCLA Center for the 
Study of Soviet International Behav- 
lor (Santa Monica, CA). He is the au- 
thor of several articles on the army 
and society in Eastern Europe and 
on civil-military relations. 


New-Type Socialist Armies 


and the beginnings of détente in the 
1970's there existed very few ana- 
lyses of non-Soviet Warsaw Pact 
(NSWP) military forces as distinct 
from Soviet forces, and even these 
treated NSWP militaries entirely 
within the context of the intra-Soviet 
bloc conflict’ rather than discussing 
them in their separate domestic 
contexts. In the 1980's, however, as 
the frequency of overt conflict within 
the bloc increased and as NSWP 
states apparently gained some le- 
verage in their relations with Mos- 
cow, Western and notably US ap- 
praisals of the Warsaw Pact states 
in general, and their militaries in par- 
ticular, have grown more sophisti- 
cated. Inthe process, military analy- 
sis has moved away from a pure 
capability evaluation of NSWP 
forces to include considerations of 
their individual reliability? as Soviet 
allies in case of a NATO-WTO con- 


'The best from this period is Robin Alison 
Remington, The Warsaw Pact: Case Studies in 
Communist Conflict Resolution, Cambridge, 
MA, MIT Press, 1971. 

“Two of the pioneering works representative 
of this approach are A. Ross Johnson, Robert W. 
Dean and Alexander Alexiev, Eds., East 
European Military Establishments: The Warsaw 
Pact Northern Tier, New York, Crane-Russak, 
1980, and Ivan Volgyes, Ed., The Political 
Reliability of the Warsaw Pact Armies: 

The Southern Tier, Durham, NC, Duke 
University Press, 1982. 
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flict. Issues of the NSWP militaries’ 
reliability as instruments of their re- 
gimes and of the Soviet Union dur- 
ing intra-state conflicts (i.e., con- 
flicts between the regime and 
society) have continued to receive 
little attention, however.? 

The three books to be reviewed 
here begin to rectify this situation. 
They examine NSWP military behav- 
ior, especially the motives behind 
it, within a broader context than a 
NATO-WTO conflict, and over time, 
using the Polish and Czechoslovak 
armies as case histories. They pay 
particular attention to the involve- 
ment of these two armies in two cri- 
ses, the imposition of martial law in 
Poland in 1981 and the Soviet-led in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968. It 
should be noted that, although 
George Malcher in Poland’s Politi- 
cized Army: Communists in Uniform 
and George Sanford in Military Rule 
in Poland: The Rebuilding of Com- 
munist Power in 1981—83 focus on 
Poland and specifically on the ques- 
tion of why the Polish military inter- 
vened in the events of 1981, Condo- 
leezza Rice also gives this problem 


For an excellent discussion of this and a 
survey of the literature see Robin Alison 
Remington's ‘Western Images of the Warsaw 
Pact,”’ Problems of Communism, (Washington, 
DC) March-April 1987, pp. 69-80. 
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some attention in The Soviet Union 
and the Czechoslovak Army 1948 
—83: Uncertain Allegiance. 

Malcher investigates the steady 
institutional and bureaucratic ag- 
grandizement of the Polish military 
and concludes that the expansion of 
the military's political role was the in- 
tentional result of a strategic policy, 
rather than a reaction to the increas- 
ing incapacity of the Polish civilian 
communist elite. Thus in his view, 
the imposition of martial law on De- 
cember 13, 1981, was the inevitable 
consequence of a long-term con- 
spiracy undertaken by the Soviet- 
loyal “political army.” Furthermore, 
this “instrument of a committed nu- 
cleus of politicians in uniform led by 
General Jaruzelski’ reimposed “So- 
viet tutelage” in 1981 because they 
were ‘fully committed to the defense 
of the Soviet-Socialist system in Po- 
land, to which they owe absolutely 
everything” (pp. xv and 2). Malcher 
supports his thesis by examining in- 
stitutional forms and functions while 
relying almost entirely on a rather 
uncritical reading of official Polish 
and Soviet sources. Although some- 
what interesting, this approach is 
neither well-conceived nor particu- 
larly insightful. 

While Sanford essentially agrees 
with Malcher’s thesis, his arguments 
are much more sophisticated and 
interesting. He accepts some of 
Malcher’s conclusions, but he quali- 
fies and expands on them. He also 
gives the reader more than the usual 
one-dimensional portrait of General 
Wojciech Jaruzelski. For instance, 
while acknowledging General Jaru- 
zelski’s priorities to be loyalty to the 
Polish United Workers’ Party (Polska 
Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza— 
PZPR), socialist indoctrination, and 
“closer links with the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization and the Red Army” 
(pp. 80-81), Sanford is careful to 
point out that Jaruzelski’s motives 
are often complex. In his view, Jaru- 
Zelski is not a “Soviet stooge,” but 


a man motivated by reasons other 
than Soviet subservience who has 
worked earnestly to prevent a Soviet 
invasion and to avoid the sort of 
“bloody suppression” of the work- 
ers that has been common in past 
regime-society crises (pp. 71 and 
107, also 106 and 150). Sanford fur- 
ther notes that the role of Soli- 
darity in the development of the 
crisis was not completely posi- 
tive, a point which many authors, 
including Malcher, have missed 
entirely. 

Rice provides us with a long- 
needed, monograph-length treat- 
ment of the history and development 
of a NSWP army. While one might 
quibble that she prematurely dis- 
misses the imperial model for de- 
scribing Soviet-NSWP relations, this 
is clearly of Secondary significance. 
Her work is characterized by excel- 
lent research and captures one of 
the central problems in understand- 
ing and evaluating actions and mo- 
tivations within the NSWP. state: 
that the Soviet Union is both an 
external threat and an internal in- 
fluence (p. 6). 


UNDERLYING each author’s argu- 
ments is the assumption that the 
NSWP military, particularly the Pol- 
ish one, is “politicized.” Since this 
term is used to describe anumber of 
phenomena, it is useful to differenti- 
ate among them. Strictly speaking, 
politicized behavior describes a po- 
litical role other than war-fighting or 
preparation for war-fighting (it is 
usually based on the premise that 
such political activity is inherently il- 
legitimate); apoliticism in this con- 
text is purely technical and instru- 
mental behavior vis a vis the civilian 
political leadership. Clearly apoliti- 
cal behavior of this ideal type is not 
found in the real world—tthe military, 
after all, is an inherently political in- 
stitution, formed to protect a political 
entity (the nation-state), and it does 
have legitimate political roles rang- 
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ing from the presentation and de- 
fense (within constitutionally-estab- 
lished parameters) of its institutional 
interests, (eg., lobbying for budget 
allocations, defense systems, etc.) 
to certain types of domestic inter- 
vention either in conjunction with the 
civilian political authority (eg., 
where national security doctrine in- 
cludes counter-insurgency and de- 
velopment strategy as in Brazil and 


Peru) or against/in place of the civil- — 


ian leadership.* (This latter form of 
military-political behavior is most 


commonly undertaken when re-— 


sponsible central political author- 


ity disintegrates, whether for rea- 
sons of incapacity, massive loss of 
support, general participation cri-— 
sis, or some other form of obstruc- — 


tion.) 

Although the military is arguably 
political in this broad sense, 
“professional” militaries are often la- 
belled by analysts as “apolitical” on 


the basis of two criteria, the first of — 
which is a non-partisan stance re- 


garding elements within the civilian 
political leadership. It is argued that 
non-partisanship safeguards the 


military from becoming divided — 
against itself by inhibiting attempts — 
by members of the civilian elite to — 
enlist a part of the military on their | 
side in leadership struggles. Where © 
this apoliticism does not prevail, — 
e.g., where promotions are by politi- - 


cal affiliation or clique membership 


rather than merit, time-in-place, © 
etc., coups and counter-coups fre- 


4Alfred Stepan, Rethinking Military Politics: 
Brazil and the Southern Cone, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1988, and Alfred | 
Stepan,‘‘The New Professionalism of Internal 
Warfare and Military Role Expansion,” in 


Abraham F. Lowenthal, Ed., Armies and Politics in | 


Latin America, New York, Holmes and Meier, 


1976. For the theoretical basis of this political role 


see R. D. McKinlay, ‘Professionalization, 
Politicization and Civil-Military Relations,” in 

M. R. van Gils, Ed., The Perceived Role of the 
Military, Rotterdam, Rotterdam University Press, 
1971. 


quently result with disintegrative ef- 
fects on the military institution as, for 
instance, in Greece in the 1920's 
and 1930's, in Spain in the 1930's, 
and periodically in Latin America es- 
pecially since the 1950's. In the 
case of the militaries in Warsaw Pact 
countries, they have clearly played 
arole as a swing vote in succession 
Crises, e.g., Marshal Zhukov’s sup- 
port of Nikita Khrushchev against 
the “anti-party” group, but they have 
not as yet entered the political arena 
on the side of one civilian leadership 
faction against another. They, there- 
fore, can be labelled apolitical rath- 
er than politicized according to this 
definition of the term. 

The second criteria for judging 

whether a military is apolitical or 
politicized is the degree of success- 
ful political indoctrination. In the 
case of the NSWP militaries, the 
measure for successful indoctrina- 
tion has basically become the de- 
gree to which an army serves as a 
representative of the communist 
party, even the Soviet Union, rather 
than the nation/society. This is the 
criteria that Malcher, Sanford, and 
Rice applied when concluding that 
the NSWP armies are “red and ex- 
pert,” i.e., politicized (Malcher, 
p. xvi; Sanford, pp. 32-38; Rice, 
1p. 3). 

Their conclusion is not unique. As 
far back as the 1950's Western ana- 
lysts have argued that there has 
_beena shift in what motivated NSWP 

military behavior from the traditional 
national entity (nation/society) to a 
national-sectional entity (the party) 
and even an extra-national entity 
(the Soviet Union). Since the 1960's, 
most of them—with the exception of 
Roman Kolkowicz and Raymond 
: Garthoff—have based their conclu- 
sions on communist regime procla- 
mations concerning the success of 
jthe ideological campaigns within 
jthe new “socialist armies.”° Even in 
the late 1970's and early 1980's 
}such proclamations were accepted 
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as the whole story or at least an over- 
whelming part of it.° Toward the end 
of the 1970's, however, it became 
clear that to assume the successful 
indoctrination and politicization of 
armies in the Marxist-Leninist states 
was often to take propaganda 
claims, regime preferences, and 
continuing efforts for accomplished 
fact. Increasingly, observers recog- 
nized that there existed substantial 
theoretical and empirical grounds 
for questioning not only whether the 
ideological campaigns had met with 
the unqualified successes claimed, 
but whether they had met with any 
success in their important aspects 
at all.’ 

Clearly the conclusion of all three 
authors that the NSWP militaries are 
indoctrinated and politicized “red” 
entities raises some serious ques- 
tions, not the least of which is how 
does one measure indoctrination. 
As Cultural anthropologists and oth- 
er specialists working more specifi- 
cally on political culture in commu- 
nist systems have already pointed 
out, political beliefs, like other as- 
pects of cultural change, are not in- 
stituted by fiat. Although such 


°Roman Kolkowicz, The Soviet Military and 
the Communist Party, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1966, and Raymond L. 
Garthoff, Soviet Military Policy, New York, Praeger 
Publishers, 1966. See also Garthoff's “The 
Military in Russia: 1881-1965,” in Jacques 
Van Doorn, Ed., Armed Forces and Society, 
The Hague, Mouton, 1966. 

®See Eric A. Nordlinger, Soldiers in Politics: 
Military Coups and Governments, Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ, Prentice-Hall, 1977, and Amos 
Perlutter's and William M. LeoGrande's “The Party 
in Uniform: Toward a Theory of Civil-Military 
Relations in Communist Political Systems,” The 
American Political Science Review 
(Washington, DC), Vol. 76, No. 4, December 1982, 
pp. 778-89. 

’See Johnson et. al., op. cit.; Volgyes, 
op. cit.; and Andrzej Korbonski “The Dilemmas 
of Civil-Military Relations in Contemporary Poland: 
1945-1981," in Armed Forces and Society 
(Cabin John, MD), Vol. 8, No. 1, 1981. For the 
theoretical emphasis see David Albright, 
“A Comparative Conceptualization of Civil- 
Military Relations,” World Politics (Princeton, NJ), 
Vol. 32, No. 4, July 1980, pp. 553-78. 
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changes are “always fomented by 
external sources . . . creative solu- 
tions are selected in terms of both 
their internal fitness and their ability 
to cope with the external adaptive 
problem."® In other words, if over- 
whelming external pressure is 
brought to bear upon a society or so- 
cial group to adopt a new ideology, 
pattern of thinking, political belief or 
motivational orientation, the imme- 
diate problem to be resolved for that 
society or group will not be howto in- 
stitute the changes, but how to re- 
lieve the external pressure. A com- 
mon path of least resistance has 
been to formally adopt the changes 
without internalizing them or invest- 
ing them with content. Over time, of 
course, even repeated use of forms 
can effect changes in culture, but 
unless the forms have some corre- 
spondence with aspects of the dom- 
inant culture the changes will have 
only tenuous relation to what the 
forms represent.? 

Indeed, this “form without con- 
tent” problem is a persistent theme 
in allof the Warsaw Pact military and 
Main Political Administration (MPA) 
press organs. Officers and MPA 
chiefs in charge of the ideological 
Campaigns have described the in- 
doctrination in terms ranging from 
“boring” and ‘mere formalism’ to 
“verbose twaddle” which is both 
presented and received with ‘‘pas- 
sivity,’ “apathy,” “disgust” and 
even “serious opposition” by con- 


Elman R. Service, Primitive Social 
Organizations: An Evolutionary Perspective, 
New York, Random House, 1962, p. 29. See 
also Alfred Meyer's discussion in “Communist 
Revolutions and Cultural Change,” Studies 
in Comparative Communism (Quildford), 

Vol. 5, Winter 1972, especially pp. 361-65. 
°See especially Jack Gray's “Conclusions” 
in Jack Gray and Archie Brown, Eds., Political 

Culture and Political Change in Communist 
States, London, Macmillan and Company, 1977, 
p. 257, and Kenneth Jowitt, “An Organizational 
Approach to the Study of Political Culture,” The 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 68, 

No. 3, September 1974, pp. 1171-191. 
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scripts and officers alike.'° Resis- 
tance is evident in the criticisms lev- 
elled against commanders, military 
officers, and political officers for 
their reluctance to engage in propa- 
ganda work and official political 
briefings.'' Testifying to the lack of 
resonance which the ideology finds 
within the military, former Warsaw 
Pact officers have explained that 
“actually nobody took the propa- 
ganda seriously,” looking upon it as 
just another “obligation” or “as part 
of our profession, of the job we had 
todos 

Rather than support her basic 
premise that the Czechoslovak mili- 
tary is fully politicized, “red and ex- 
pert,” the main body of Rice’s work 
provides an eloquent example of the 
striking failure of the ideological 
Campaign (which includes personal 


‘ln the GDR, Militarwesen (East Berlin), 
October 1974, pp. 39-40 and November 1975, 
p. 117b. In Poland, Zotnierz Wolnosci 
(Warsaw), Feb. 9, 18, 19, Mar. 3, and May 6, 1981, 
and Wojsko Ludowe (Warsaw), No. 11, 1974. 

In Bulgaria, Narodna Armiya (Sofia), Apr. 12, 1983, 
in Joint Publications Research Service, East 
European Report (Washington, DC—hereafter 
JPRS-EER), No. 83466, May 13, 1983, p. 29, 
Vecherni Novini (Sofia), May 6, 1980, p. 3 in JPRS- 
EER, No. 75885, June 16, 1980, p. 38 and 
Armeyskiy Kommunist (Sofia), No. 5, 1979 in 
JPSR-EER, No. 73792, July 2, 1979, p. 26. In 

the Soviet Union, Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 27, 1979; 
Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil (Moscow), 

No. 1, July 1979, pp. 8-18. (The Soviets used 
the same phrasing again in 1983. See Teresa 
Rakowska-Harmstone et al., Warsaw Pact: The 
Question of Cohesion, Phase I/-Volume II, German 
Democratic Republic and Romania, 

Operational Research and Analysis 
Establishment, Department of Defense, 

Ottawa, Canada, pp. 224-25.) For Czechoslovakia 
see Radio Free Europe (hereafter RFE), 
Czechoslovak Situation Report (Munich), No. 5, 
Mar. 26, 1986. 

"'Scinteia (Bucharest), Dec. 11, 1975; 
Nephadsereg (Budapest), July 3, 1976, p. 23, 
JPRS-EER, No. 67906, Sept. 14, 1976, p. 42; 
RFE, Hungarian Situation Report (Munich), No. 5, 
Apr. 27, 1985; Narodna Armiya, June 8, 1984 
in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: East Europe, (Washington, DC, 
hereafter—FB/S-EEU), June 14, 1984, p. C/5. 

'Alexander Alexiev and A. Ross Johnson, 
East European Military Reliability: An Emigre- 
Based Assessment, Report No. R-3480, Santa 
Monica, CA, The RAND Corporation, 1986, p. 24. 


contacts with Soviet officers and re- 
quired training in the Soviet Union) 
to shift the motivational orientation of 
the Czechoslovak People’s Army 
(Ceskoslovenské Lidova Armada— 
CLA) from the society/nation to the 
party and the Kremlin. Despite 20 
years of such efforts, the CLA reject- 
ed “internationalism” (read: Soviet 
loyalty) and aclass orientation while 
exalting in its national identification 
and societal links. This traditional 
military orientation is nowhere quite 
so succinctly stated as in the June 6, 
1968, issue of the CLA’s publication 
A Revue: “The CLA does not serve a 
class; it serves a nation, a nation of 
two peoples’ (Rice, p. 125). Appar- 
ently a further two decades has also 
failed to achieve the desired shift. 
As the Czechoslovak Party recently 
lamented, “We still encounter peo- 
ple [in the CLA] who have a non- 
class understanding of the duty of 
defense.’”'$ 

This “drift” toward the society/na- 
tion is not an anomolous Czechoslo- 
vak phenomenon but rather a 
broader military phenomenon found 
throughout the Warsaw Pact states, 
and it seriously challenges the con- 
clusion of all three authors concern- 
ing the successful “red” indoctrina- 
tion of the NSWP militaries. The MPA 
of the East German National Peo- 
ples’ Army (NVA) still complains that 
national criteria are used by officers 
and troops in judging the ‘‘justness 
or unjustness of war,” calling for im- 
proved political education so that 
they understand ‘their personal en- 
gagement interms of the military ne- 
cessity of the class struggle.”'* The 
Hungarian MPA chief, recognizing 
that institutional disintegration of the 
military results from their “isolation 
from society,” has called for the 
strengthening of military-society re- 


'SRoinicke Noviny (Prague), Jan. 3, 1984, in 
FBIS-EEU, Jan. 9, 1984, p. D/3. 

‘4militarwesen, September 1975, p. 53 and 
April 1981, pp. 10,15. 
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lations. '° Romania has long charac- 
terized its military as the “basic. 
force in the struggle against foreign . 
domination” and “the safe-guard- 
ing of national existence.” '® Finally, 
the Polish military, in 1970-71, 
1980-81, and since, has stressediits. 
links with society and the nation and | 
supported popular protests against 
regime practices and policies.'7 In. 
fact, the all-pervasive and constant | 
indoctrination has created on occa- 
sion a “significant backlash,” a 
the military attempting to limit or 
eliminate altogether the ideological’ 
campaign within it.'® Such attempts. 
have played some role in the party- 
military crises which have erupted in: 
Poland, Bulgaria, bait i 
the Soviet Union, and even Albania’ 
since the death of Stalin. '° 

The assumption of all three au-- 
thors that personal contacts and 
training in the USSR engender a 
sense of loyalty to the Soviet Union’ 
are not borne out by empirical data. 
Recent studies suggest that such 
training and contacts have been) 
strictly limited and, when they do. 
take place, have had an opposite ef- 
fect to that suggested by Malcher, 
Sanford, and Rice. For soldiers and: 
officers alike familiarity has appar- 


'SZolton D. Barany and Ivan Sylvain, 
“Hungary” in Rakowska-Harmtone et al., op. cit., 
p. 445; MTI (Budapest), Feb. 24, 1982, in FB/S- 
EEU, Feb. 25, 1982, p. F/11. 

‘For instance, Radio Bucharest, 

Oct. 1, 1973 and Scinteia, Dec. 12, 1980. 

’Zotnierz Wolnosci, Dec. 23, 1970, and 
Feb. 5, 1971; Wojsko Ludowe, No. 7, 1981 and 
Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), No. 248, 

Oct. 19, 1983, in JPRS-EER, No. 85003, 
Dec. 22, 1983, pp. 51-53. 

'8Alexiev and Johnson, op. cit., p. 24. 

'9Rakowska-Harmstone et al., op. cit., p. 72; 
J.F. Brown, Bulgaria Under Communist Rule, 
1953-1969, New York, Praeger, 1970, pp. 
96-184 and Ghita lonescu, The Politics of 
European Communist States, New York, 
Praeger, 1967, pp. 179-91; Zhivot Strany 
(Prague), No. 42, Oct. 15, 1969, in RFE, 
Czechoslovak Press Survey (Munich), No. 2273, 
Nov. 18, 1969, p. 8; Kolkowicz, op. cit., pp. } 
120-24; Peter F. Prifti, Socialist Albania Since 
1944; Domestic and Foreign Developments, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1970, 
pp. 207-17. 
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ently bred contempt. In their inter- 

views with former members of these 
militaries, Johnson and Alexiev dis- 
covered that: 


East European soldiers in fact have 
little personal contact with Soviet 
servicemen. The contacts that do 
occur, among officers as well as en- 
listed men, tend to increase rather 
than reduce the antagonisms felt by 
the East Europeans toward the Sovi- 
et Union.?° 


Michael Checinski, a former Pol- 
ish officer and Voroshilov Academy 
alumnus, has explained that Soviet 
influence and control are: 


Obnoxious to most Polish army 
commanders. They have to sup- 
press their views and shelve their 
personal ambitions in accordance 
with Warsaw Pact orders. Their mili- 
tary pride is constantly wounded by 
a foreign superpower. Their theoret- 
ical responsibility for the defense of 
the national interest is increasingly 
made a mockery of. It is oversimpli- 
fying matters to calculate how many 
and what percentage of Polish army 
commanders studied in Soviet mili- 
tary academies and to ignore the 
deeper motives at work.*' 


1AS a logical consequence of deny- 
jing the NSWP military a motivational 
Orientation toward the society/na- 
jtion both Malcher and Sanford, 
}when arguing the Polish case, posit 
that an allegedly “supportive” and 
“cooperative” relationship exists 
between the military and security 
forces based on the need of both to 
defend themselves against the 
threat to them presented by society 
(Malcher, p. 161; Sanford, p. 74). In 


20Alexiev and Johnson, op. cit., p. 65. 

='Michael Checinski, Terror and Politics in 
Communist Poland, Research Paper No. 53, 
Jerusalem, The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 1983, p. 84. 
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essence, the two authors perceive 
the military and the internal security 
forces as representing two inter- 
Changeable “sides of the same 
coin.”** This oversimplification ne- 
glects several factors which mark- 
edly differentiate the military from, 
and sometimes oppose it to, the in- 
ternal security forces. 

First, there is a world of difference 
between the primary military func- 
tion of national/societal defense and 
the security role of monitoring, regu- 
lating, and enforcing social confor- 
mity within society. While the former 
function requires a non-partisan ori- 
entation toward society the latter is 
avowedly partisan. Second, be- 
cause security forces are more di- 
rectly oriented toward a particular 
political regime than society, the 
self-image and the status typically 
conferred by society upon the mili- 
tary profession because of the lat- 
ter's role as national/societal de- 
fender—an image and status that is 
very necessary for military morale 
and effectiveness—becomes an in- 
significant factor in the security-so- 
ciety relationship. Since the security 
apparatus can be used within and 
against portions of society with little 
or no negative repercussions for its 
institutional coherence, and since It 
is not governed by the same com- 
punction to identify itself with the so- 
ciety/nation as the military, it is not 
constrained by the mechanisms 
which such mutual identification en- 
genders—at least not to the critical 
degree which would prevent it from 
abusing its power.*? Members of the 
security apparatus do not expect 
that the ultimate sacrifice will be de- 


2This is the description of the relationship 
given by Teresa Rakowska-Harmstone in 
Rakowska-Harmstone et al., op. cit., p. 203. 
*3See Yves Levy, “Police and Policy,” in 
Government and Opposition (London) Vol. 1, 
No. 4, 1966, and the remarks of Michael 
Checinski in Jonathan R. Adelman, Ed., Terror and 
Communist Politics: The Role of the Secret 
Police in Communist States, Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1984, p. 19. 
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manded of them, especially since 
their Opponents are usually un- 
armed, and these members are fre- 
quently viewed by sizeable portions 
of the population as a necessary, or 
even unnecessary, evil. Third, with 
regard to the members of the War- 
saw Pact, the security apparatus 
polices the society and the military. 

Lastly, vulnerability to external in- 
fluence is heightened by the securi- 
ty force’s generally non-national 
and often anti-social orientation. 
When “brother” military officers of 
different states gather together, 
their orientation leads them to view 
each other as potential enemies (at 
least in the theoretical sense) 
whereas “brother” security officers 
of different states share a common 
potential foe. As such, foreign coop- 
eration, penetration, and subver- 
sion are more easily accomplished 
among security forces than among 
military establishments. One can 
assume that such behavior would 
be fostered if the subverting power 
is the regional hegemon and could 
guarantee the physical protection 
of its agents in case of detection. 

Partisans of the ‘‘two sides of the 
same coin” approach tend to cite 
the litany of instances where the mili- 
tary intervened against society 
(e.g., the Polish military in 1970 and 
1981) as proof of the military’s non- 
national and anti-social position 
without considering how the military 
was ordered in, the differences in 
military and security responses, the 
results which compliance (partial or 
otherwise) had on the military’s insti- 
tutional coherence, or the manner in 
which the military sought to justify its 
role. To date there have been no se- 
rious attempts to analyze military 
behavior separately from security 
behavior in domestic interventions 
within the WTO. Thisis largely due to 
a generally simplistic view of the in- 
struments of state power prevalent 
among many Western analyses of 
the WTO. 
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Yet, if one were to examine mili- 
tary behavior in times of domestic 
crises separately from security be- 
havior—be it acts of military inter- 
vention or inaction (e.g., the East 
German army in 1953, the Hungar- 
ian military in 1956, and the Czecho- 
slovak army in 1968)—one would 
see that instances of such behavior 
do not necessarily constitute proof 
that the military is a reliable instru- 
ment of the regime against society, 
ora force loyal to the Soviet Union. In 
every instance of domestic crisis in 
whichaNSWP military was involved, 
fairly reliable sources have reported 
that portions of the military balked at 
their orders by refusing “to put 
down” demonstrations  (Plzen, 
Czechoslovakia in 1953 and Buda- 
pest, Hungary in 1956) and “‘toleave 
the barracks and move against the 
workers” (East Berlin in 1953); by 
opting to commit suicide rather than 
ordering men “to fire on the wor- 
kers’’ (Novocherkassk, USSR, in 
1962); or by “willingly hand[ing] 
over their weapons to the crowd” 
and ‘openly side[ing] with the rebel- 
lion” (Poznan, Poland and Buda- 
pest, Hungary in 1956).°4 In addi- 
tion, manuevering the military into 


*4A. Ross Johnson, “Soviet-East European 
Military Relations” in Dale R. Herspring and Ivan 
Volayes, Eds., Civil-Military Relations in 
Communist Systems, Boulder, CO, Westview 
Press, 1978, pp. 243-66; Ivan Volgyes in 
Daniel Nelson, Ed., Soviet Allies: The Warsaw Pact 
and the Issue of Reliability, Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1984, p. 190. See also, Ferenc 
Vali, Rift and Revolution in Hungary, 

Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1961; 
Heinz Godau, Verftihrter, Verfihrer: Ich War 
Politoffizier der NVA, Kolin, Markus Verlag, 1965, 
pp. 78-81; Timothy J. Colton, Commissars, 
Commanders, and Givilian Authority: The Structure 
of Soviet Military Politics, Cambridge, MA, 
Harvard University Press, 1979, p. 251; 

M. K. Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of 
Poland, Cambridge, MA, Harvard University 
Press, 1976, p. 265; Richard Hiscocks, 

Poland: Bridge for the Abyss, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1963, p. 192; George Sakwa, 
“The Polish ‘October’: A Re-appraisal through 
Historiography,” in Polish Review (New York), 
Vol. 23, No. 3, 1978, p. 62-78; and Barany and 
Sylvain in Rakowska-Harmstone et al., op. cit., 

p. 414. 


position for interventions against so- 
ciety usually has required the false 
evocation of a possible and believ- 
able threat to national security. By 
contrast, such subterfuge has not 
been necessary with the security 
apparatus and in the overwhelming 
majority of cases the internal securi- 
ty forces have acted loyally and bru- 
tally in their suppression of demon- 
strations.?° 

The lack of coordinated military 
action against the invading forces in 
the case of Hungary in 1956 and 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 is interpret- 
ed by many analysts as evidence 
that these militaries are divided be- 
tween their loyalty to the domestic 
party leaderships and the Soviet 
Union. Yet it seems highly unlikely 
that the nationally-based NSWP 
militaries would shift their loyalties to 
an extra-national entity—especially 
one which has been viewed as a cul- 
tural inferior, as an exploitive suzer- 
ain and, at least in the case of Hun- 
gary, as the main national threat. 
That is not to say that the NSWP mil- 
itaries are not susceptible to an im- 
pressive system of formal and in- 
formal controls and constraints im- 
posed by both their domestic par- 
ties and the Soviet Union. As Rice 
points out, Soviet efforts to ensure 
“loyalty” in Czechoslovakia are 
based on the use of overt and coer- 
clive means (p. 231). But compli- 
ance under threat is certainly not 
loyalty, and removal or neglect of 
this threat has repeatedly led to a re- 
scrudesence of traditional national 
military loyalties in the NSWP states. 
The significant point is that the effec- 
tive control which Moscow exer- 


*5Robert K. Evanson, Political Terror in 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union: A Study in 
Comparative Communism, unpublished 
doctoral disseration, University of Wisconsin- 
Madison, 1979, p. 455; Otto Ulé, The Judge in 
a Communist State, Athens, OH, Ohio University 
Press, 1972, pp. 117-22; Johnson et al., 
op. cit., pp. 20-21; Volgyes in Nelson, op. cit., 
p. 190; Condoleeza Rice in Adleman, op. cit., 

p. 169. 
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cises consists overwhelmingly of 
negative sanctions. Such sanctions 
neither foster pro-Soviet initiative 
nor elicit faithful allegiance, they can 
only be relied upon to constrain. 
Moreover, every military is char- 
acterized by a dual loyalty tension 
owing to its two roles as defender of 
the nation/society and servant of a 
central political authority.2° As a 
consequence, during regime-soci- 
ety crises in which the military is 
compelled to play a part, it usually 
will attempt to achieve some type of - 
“national reconciliation.”*’ Where - 
such accords are not possible, the © 
military will act according to its inter- _ 
pretation of nation-state interests — 
which may or may not be congruent - 
with the interests of the central politi- - 
cal authority. Furthermore, thereis a | 
Critical difference between domes- 
tic interventions in sovereign states 
where the regime is perceived as le- 
gitimate and representative of soci- 
etal values, and in those states 
where sovereignty is severely limit: 
ed, and where the regime is funda- 
mentally illegitimate in terms of soci- | 
etal values in general, but where it 
retains some marginal legitimacy 
versus the alternative of having an’ 
externally-imposed regime. Finally, - 
in the case of Hungary in 1956 and 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, the military 
either received no orders from the 
civilian authority or received specif- 
ic orders to stand down. In these ® 
cases the military had to weigh the’ 
possible repercussions for the na- 
tion-state of taking action against | 
seemingly insurmountable odds in | 
the absence of or against civilian or- 
ders. Note that, even given those 


26Samuel Finer, The Man on Horseback, 
London, Pall Mall, 1962, pp. 25-26 and 
John L. Johnson, Military and Society in Latin 
America, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, — 
1964, p. 252. 

°7L arry L. Watts, “Civil-Military Relations in 
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considerations, a significant portion 
of the Hungarian military fought the 
Soviet invaders. 

Two further points deserve to be 
emphasized here. First, unlike the 
various NSWP communist parties 
which owe both their ideological in- 
spiration and their leading roles to 
Moscow, the NSWP militaries, which 
do not depend on Moscow for either 
inspiration or for their existence, are 
not perceived as essentially illegiti- 
mate by their respective societies 
(although some of their actions may 
well be). Second, as a result of their 
base of support and fundamental il- 
legitimacy, the various parties have 
a decided tendency to lean toward 
Moscowwhile the militaries, primari- 
ly because of their function and 
composition, divide their loyalty be- 
tween their societies and the central 
political authorities. Rice implicitly 
recognizes this fact when she first 
characterizes the CLA as caught 
between the Scylla of domestic par- 
ty loyalty and the Charybdis of Sovi- 
et loyalty and then, ona facing page, 
characterizes its loyalty dilemma by 
juxtaposing the “Czechoslovak na- 
tion” to “socialist internationalism” 
(pp. 211-12). While loyalty to the So- 
viet Union and to socialist interna- 
tionalism are virtually synonymous, 
the Czechoslovak party and nation 
are certainly not. The tension in mili- 
tary loyalty is caused by the some- 
times diametrically opposite pulls of 
the domestic party and the society 
within the framework of challenges 
to “national security.” 


LET us now turn to a discussion of 
the specific case of Poland. But be- 
fore we review some of Malcher’s, 
Sanford’s, and Rice’s theses on the 
subject of Polish military interven- 
tion in the events of 1981, several 
points have to be made with regard 
to the role of the military in surpress- 
ing the various worker demonstra- 
tions in Poland. 

It is clear that during the Decem- 
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ber 1970 demonstrations the mili- 
tary did not carry outits orders to the 
extent desired by the communist 
party leadership under Wtadystaw 
Gomutka. In some instances the mil- 
itary colluded with the demonstra- 
tors—as in the case of the senior offi- 
cer who, “with the acquiesence of 
his commander . . . used his tele- 
phone to warn strikers of the im- 
pending assault’—and in general 
greeted its orders with disgust.@° 
According to a former Polish officer 
onthe scene at the time, even senior 
officers resented the threats made 
by Gdansk Party Secretary Stani- 
staw Kociotek and were outraged by 
both the deployment of military units 
throughout the region and the issu- 
ing of naval uniforms to the police.? 
Moreover, the military was sensitive 
about its role and sought to justify its 
actions to society by, for example, 
asserting that “on no occasion was 
an order given to fire directly at the 
crowd” and stating that the army 
had not been trained for such an in- 
ternal role.2° Furthermore, at the 8th 
Party Plenum held at the beginning 
of February 1971, General Wojciech 
Jaruzelski admitted that by using 
the military “difficult morale prob- 
lems had arisen... public opinion 
has turned against the military.”°' 
Finally, that same Plenum support- 
ed and even praised what appears 
to have been general acts of military 
disobedience to party authority. Ja- 
ruzelski stated that “the officers and 
soldiers showed great maturity and 
sense of responsibility,"°* and the 
Plenum noted: 


that the tragedy in the towns on the 
Baltic Coast would have been in- 
comparably greater if appropriate 
centers of the Peoples’ Militia and 
the Army had not checked irrespon- 
sible orders.*? 


During the workers’ demonstra- 
tions of 1976, General Jaruzelski re- 
portedly declared that ‘Polish sol- 
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diers will not fire on Polish workers.” 
Regardless of whether that declara- 
tion was genuine or purely apocry- 
phal, and if genuine whether it was 
prescriptive or merely descriptive, 
the party leadership did not order 
the military to intervene but instead 
chose a relatively “political” solution 
consisting of some compromises to 
the workers’ demands and selected 
use of the police forces. 

Similarly, during the imposition of 
Martial Law in Poland in December 
1981, the military—contrary to what 
both Malcher and Sanford argue 
(Malcher, p. 49; Sanford, pp. 60 and 
74)—did not play an “internal role” 
that involved confrontations with 
Solidarity members in cooperation 
with the security forces. In fact, their 
failure to do so caused friction in mil- 
itary-security relations since, as one 
of the planners of Martial Law, Colo- 
nel Ryszard Kuklinski, explained, 
the General Staff saw no role for the 
military “in direct confrontation with 
striking workers” while the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs “wanted greater 
commitment of the army in direct 
collisions with society.’3* Accord- 
ing to former members of both orga- 
nizations, tensions were high and 
frequent fights—both verbal and 
physical—erupted between the mil- 
itary and the ZOMO (Motorized Se- 
curity Forces).°° This attitude on the 
part of the military that much of what 
the security forces do is not legiti- 
mate appears to be confirmed by 
General Vaclav Prchlik’s efforts in 


“8Alexiev and Johnson, op. cit., p. 67. 
2°lbid 
8°7Zotnierz Wolnosci, Mar. 4, 1971. 
3'Nowi Drogi (Warsaw), Special Issue, 
May 1971 in JPRS-EER, No. 54071, 
Sept. 17, 1971. 
°2Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Feb. 12, 1971. 
387ycie Literackie, No. 7, Feb. 14, 1971. 
“4Interview with Col. (rt) Ryszard J. Kuklinski, 
Kultura (Paris) 4/475, April 1987, pp. 3-57. 
35Alexiev and Johnson, op. cit., p. 75; 
A. Ross Johnson and Barbara Kliszewski, The 
Polish Military After Martial Law: A Report of a 
RAND Conference, October 14, 1982, No. N- 
2001-AF, Santa Monica, CA, The RAND 
Corporation, 1983, p. 5. 
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Czechoslovakia (1963) and Gener- 
al Jaruzelski’s efforts in Poland 
(1984) to bring to trial and convict 
security officers, in the latter case 
against the expressed wishes of 
Moscow.°° In both cases, security 
personnel up to the level of deputy 
minister of the interior were implicat- 
ed. As Jonathan Adelman has point- 
ed out, the militaries of the NSWP 
states have been a major factor in 
“inhibiting” security force “domina- 
tion.”3’ Resenting and even loath- 
ing these forces, just as society 
does, the military forces “have 
served as a counter-balance to se- 
cret policy ambitions.” Apparently, 
the differentiation in military and se- 
curity roles and motivational orienta- 
tions is also understood and grudg- 
ingly accepted by security per- 
sonnel. According to a former mem- 
ber of ZOMO: 


In the 1970s emphasis was placed 
on expanding ZOMO-type units and 
great sums of money were allocated 
to them, because the military cannot 
be counted on in such situations of 
internal unrest. The military’s duty is 
to protect the borders.*® 


To return to the authors’ discus- 
sion of 1981 events in Poland, San- 
ford’s explanation of Jaruzelski’s 
methods and motives leading up to 
and following martial law best un- 
derscore the problems posed when 
one operates on the premise that 
NSWP militaries are successfully 
politicized. Jaruzelski’s affirmation 
of the military’s close links with soci- 
ety are interpreted by him as a 
means of strengthening the army for 
its successful use against the popu- 
lation (p. 81). The General’s refusal 
to use the military against the work- 
ers on the Baltic seacoast is consid- 
ered “not so much a patriotic refusal 
to risk civil war or ethical morality” 
but rather the result of calculations 
regarding the possibility and costs 
of “winning” such an encounter 


(p. 97). His attacks on the party are 
seen as necessary “to defend the 
socialist order” (p. 100). Finally, his 
attempts to form a state where the 
law applies equally to the ruled and 
to the rulers are considered to be 
directed toward the founding of a 
“Communist rechtstaat,” rather 
than toward the attainment of the 
more traditional military goal of a 
non-ideological rechtstaat (pp. 211 
—21). When judging public pro- 
nouncements regarding such aims 
it should be born in mind that within 
the NSWP states no elites outside 
the Church are free to formally es- 
chew ideology. 

Of the three authors, only Malcher 
dismisses the Soviet threat as a ma- 
jor factor in the implementation of 
martial law, while both Sanford and 
Rice downplay its significance with 
corresponding implications for their 
analyses. Sanford posits that, while 
Soviet pressure was very great and 
pushed Poland toward martial law, 
“it is not proven that Jaruzelski and 
the military really needed much push- 
ing,’ a conclusion somewhat at 
odds with his later description of 
Jaruzelski’s “agonizing” over the 
decision to implement martial law 
(pp. 102, 106, 107, 109). 

In considering the motivation for 
martial law in Poland, Rice asserts 
that: 


Nationalism, so often cited as the 
key to the Polish party-military rela- 
tionship, was hardly a factor here. 
Jaruzelski may have seized power 
to make action by the Soviets un- 
necessary, but he also did so in de- 
fense of communist rule and as a 
surrogate for the failing party. 
(p. 238) 


However, one has to deliberate the 
question of whether a defeat of com- 
munist rule in Poland would not have 
engendered the very Soviet inter- 
vention that Jaruzelski was seeking 
to avoid. For while the limits of auton- 
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omy for the NSWP states are in con- 
stant flux, there are at least two 
points on which the Soviets have re- 
mained intransigent: that the com- 
munist party continue to have all 
leading role and that membership in | 
the Warsaw Pact be continued. | 
Thus, Jaruzelski’s action (which was 
not actually a seizure of power since 
he already formally possessed that 
power) was very much in defense of 
Polish communist rule, but it may — 
have been equally—or even more— ~ 
in defense of the Polish society/ 
nation. As long as attempts to ne- | 
gate the two requirements result in — 
invasion, one cannot legitimately 
differentiate between defense of the — 
society/nation against foreign inter- 
vention and defense of the party. 
Clearly, the threat of such an inva- 
sion was real. According to Colonel 
Kuklinski: | 


the Moscow Summit meeting [De- | 
cember 5, 1980] did not abandon 
the threat of invasion. It merely 
made it clear to the Polish leader- 
ship that there was to be no retreat 
from the blow to be struck. If the 
Poles could not strike it, the Red - 
Army together with other Warsaw 
Pact troops would strike it. for 
them.°? 


What is more, on the domestic front, — 
with the virtual dissolution of the ci- - 
villan political authority there was | 
little hope for halting, much less re- 


°6Rice, The Soviet Union and the 
Czechoslovak Army, p. 107; Watts, loc. cit., pp. 
25-29. The trials in Czechoslovakia, which 
came at the tail end of an officer rehabilitation 
campaign instigated in 1955 by the then Chief 
of the Czechoslovak MPA Prchlik, aimed at 
apportioning blame and bringing to justice 
those security officers who had partipated in 
wrongful purges of military personnel during 
the Stalin period. The trials in Poland involved 
three security officers charged with the t 
kidnapping and murder of a pro-Solidarity priest, 
Father Jerzy Popieluszko. 

°7Adelman, op. cit., p. 270. 

38 lexiev and Johnson, op. cit., p. 75. 

89K uklinski in Kultura, p. 20. 


versing, the very profound econom- 
| ic and political disintegration. This, 
in turn, conditioned to some extent 
the external threat and began to 
have its impact on the institutional vi- 
ability of the Polish military. 
| Part of the problem with many an- 
| alyses of the Polish events is that, 
| with few exceptions, the level and 
| direction of internal disorder within 
Poland has not been thoughtfully 
| analyzed.*° It bears emphasis that 
the initial reason why Solidarity be- 
came a source of domestic instabil- 
| ity was that the status quo had be- 
come fundamentally unacceptable 
| to the vast majority of Polish work- 
ers. Why it remained a source of in- 
Stability has often been attributed 
solely to the regime's failure to make 
good on its concessions. However, 
in addition to this, the mutual distrust 
which has long characterized re- 
| gime-society relations, the increas- 
ing atomization and radicalization of 
Solidarity, and Moscow's ability and 
| interest in provoking and maintain- 
ing further instability until what it 
considered as “appropriate” mea- 
sures were taken, all figure quite 
highly. 
_ Given an external threat that was 
immediate, apparent, and believ- 
able, a deepening domestic mal- 
aise with both internal and external 
Origins, and the absence of aclearly 
‘defined central political authority, 
/martial law would have been a logi- 
Cal reaction of any still-coherent mili- 
‘tary institution. While this tells us little 
of Polish political processes and 
‘May appear to be anarrow perspec- 
tive, as others have noted, the mili- 
tary view of politics is a narrow and 
essentially negative one and the as- 
sumption of political leadership 
roles by the military usually involves 
the adoption of the politics of “‘anti- 
politics,” a phenomenon having a 
logic of its own and extending 
across cultural and_ ideological 
boundaries.*' 
In this respect rebuilding the par- 
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ty, a controversial issue in itself, 
which Sanford claims is proof of Ja- 
ruzelski’s desire to reestablish 
“communist hegemony” (pp. 2-3), 
is not a very useful indicator of the 
military's loyalty or intentions. First, 
one expects the military to try and re- 
build the central political authority, 
and, as the only authority accept- 
able to the regional hegemon, the 
communist party is the indicated 
choice. Second, just as the post- 
Solidarity trade unions under Jaru- 
zelski are not the same farce as their 
pre-Solidarity predecessors, nei- 
ther is the post-Solidarity commu- 
nist party, which already bears the 
distinct stamp of traditional military 
values, likely to be the same sort of 
pre-Solidarity party that such 
ousted hardliners as Stanistaw Ko- 
ciotek, Tadeusz Grabski, and Stefan 
Olszowski once desired. 


TO conclude, despite required 
membership in the various commu- 
nist parties, persistent ideological 
indoctrination, obligatory training in 
Soviet institutions for senior officers, 
and the questionable existence of 
personal contacts, the military insti- 
tutions of the NSWP states have not 
substantially altered in their tradi- 
tional motivational orientations. Alex 
Alexiev noted over a decade ago 
that: 


all Communist armies have re- 
mained nation-state dependent. As 
such, their raison d’etre continues to 
rest on the presence of a well-de- 
fined national political entity and a 
clear concept of quintessentially na- 
tional (often of a geopolitical nature) 
interests.4° 


This is so because the functional im- 
perative which necessitates the ex- 
istence of the military, the defense of 
the society/nation, has not altered, is 
in fact implicitly and sometimes ex- 
plicitly acknowledged by the re- 
gimes throughout the region, and 
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forms perhaps the most important 
link between the military as an insti- 
tution and society. Where this is not 
true, the reciprocity of perception 
mechanism causes the military to be 
characterized by low social pres- 
tige, low morale, disciplinary prob- 
lems, and minimal effectiveness— 
i.e., it becomes an institution in dis- 
integration, as occurred, for exam- 
ple, in post-1968 Czechoslovakia 
and post-1956 Hungary. 

As for literature on the Warsaw 
Pact, as Robin Remington recently 
pointed out in this journal, it appears 
to be marked by efforts to continual- 
ly reinvent the wheel. Attempts to re- 
define the role and motivational ori- 
entation of “communist” armies 
when they continue to fall within ex- 
pected traditional military behavior- 
al patterns is such an effort. Indeed, 
it may be that assuming the success 
of Marxist-Leninist political and 
ideological indoctrination in con- 
structing “socialist armies of a new 
type” among the Warsaw Pact 
states compromises rather than 
strengthens otherwise  well-con- 
ceived research efforts. As a moti- 
vator, such indoctrination may be an 
insignificant or perhaps even a 
counter-productive factor in officer 
and troop behavior. A more fruitful 
line of inquiry would be to direct 
one’s energies to examining the 
strain placed upon the traditional 
dual loyalty tension within the mili- 
tary by the Soviet suzerain and the 
impact of attempts by the regime to 
obscure the difference between the 
military and security institutions. 


“°For a consideration of the impact of this 
disorder on Polish national security see Watts, 
loc. cit., pp. 1-92 and especially pp. 35-52. 

*'See, for instance, Bruce Loveman and 
Thomas Davies, Eds., Politics and Antipolitics: The 
Military in Latin America, Lincoln, NE, 

University of Nebraska Press, 1978. 

“?Alexander Alexiev, Party-Military Relations 
in Romania, Santa Monica, CA, The RAND 
Corporation, 1977, p. 3. 
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WESTERN works on the subject of 
the Soviet armed forces number in 
the thousands and the literature is 
growing rapidly thanks to the efforts 
of the hundreds of analysts who 
study this subject for a living. Most 
works address the traditional tech- 
nical and “order of battle” side of 
military affairs, while a dispropor- 
tionately small number deals with 
such “soft” issues as morale, living 
conditions, attitudes, and day-to- 
day life within the Soviet military.’ 
Yet, it is precisely the “soft,” “in- 
side the Soviet army” category of 
military issues that has generated 
the greatest interest among special- 


'The best illustration of this interest is the 
success that books written by Victor Suvorov, a 
former Soviet military officer, have 
had—particularly The Liberators (Macmillan, New 
York, 1981) which provided Western readers 
with an unusual glimpse of the everyday life of 
Soviet officers. 


ists, and even non-specialists. In- 
deed, many analysts of the Soviet 
military have often complained that 
the subject on which they have the 
least information is not the Sovi- 
et Union's sophisticated weapons 
system (which is becoming less se- 
cret with the advances of Signal In- 
telligence or SIGINT and of satellite 
reconnaissance), but the state of 
mind of the Soviet fighting man and 
the daily life inside the Soviet bar- 
racks. Until not too long ago, there 
existed only a few Western studies 
on this subject, and these were 
mostly based on information from 
the official Soviet press. They could 
hardly satisfy the demand for more 
and better information.* But then 
came a number of fictionalized writ- 
ings by former Soviet servicemen 
living in the West, and recently— 
with the advent of g/asnost'—even 
by a resident of the Soviet Union, 
which have provided a wealth of 
new and credible information con- 
cerning the life of the servicemen 
in the USSR. 

Such books are not numerous, 
even inthe West. In the Soviet Union, 
military censorship has effectively 
obstructed the publication of truthful 
accounts of military life by defining 
as Classified information even such 


’Among the few Western studies on the 
Soviet military that extensively used first-hand 
accounts by former Soviet servicemen is the 
pioneering study by Alex Alexiev and S. Enders 
Wimbush, The Ethnic Factor in the Soviet 
Armed Forces, The RAND Corporation, Santa 
Monica, CA, March 1982. 
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seemingly innocent items as the} 
time soldiers have their meals or! 
the names of commanders. Another 
factor contributing to the paucity of 
such books, has been the authors’ | 
fear of severe persecution by the 
authorities—either of themselves or, | 
in cases where the authors live in| 
the West, of relatives left behind. | 
Former servicemen with a talent for’ 
writing have frequently felt com-| 
pelled to choose some other, less! 
dangerous subject for their books. | 
lronically, those authors in the West! 
who decided to describe their mili- | 
tary experience, despite the pos-| 
sible consequences, have often’ 
faced a Western community of ana- | 
lysts disinterested in fictionalized’ 
accounts of military life. Such an atti- | 
tude has further served to discour-| 
age works of this kind. 

Yet fictionalized stories of life in’ 
the Soviet military written by former! 
Soviet servicemen deserve atten-| 
tion. Not only do they provide infor-’ 
mation on the structure of Soviet mil- 
itary life and relations within the! 
ranks of the army that is not to be 
found elsewhere, but they bring a: 
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litical officer in the Soviet Armed 
Forces. After coming to the West in’ 
1979, he completed his graduate! 
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ca, CA) specializing in Soviet civil- 
military relations. 
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welcome break from the grossly ide- 
alized accounts of military life given 
by the official Soviet literature. They 
allow the Western reader to escape 
the rather common tendency to see 
the Soviet soldier as being ‘‘ten feet 
tall.” Instead, one can meet these 
~“mysterious” men_ face-to-face. 
Moreover, they provide extremely 
lively and entertaining reading. 

In an attempt to introduce the 
Western reader to this largely unex- 
plored source of information, this es- 
say will review three major works 
from this category of literature. The 
choice of these works was prompt- 
ed by the tremendous debate which 
surrounded the publication of Yuriy 
Polyakov’s ‘One Hundred Days to 
the Discharge Order’—the first 
credible account of Soviet military 
life by a resident of the Soviet Union 
to be published in the USSR. The 
various discussions of his work in 
the Soviet press immediately invited 
comparison with similar works by 
Viktor Kondyrev and Vladimir Ryba- 
kov which have been published in 
the West. 

The three works reviewed here 
are based on the military experi- 
ences of their authors, young Soviet 
men who were drafted and served 
for two years in the Soviet armed 
forces during the late 1960's and 
early 1970's. The three authors have 
different backgrounds, education, 
and views, and their writings are as 
different as they are. Yet, there is 
something that unites them all— 
truthfulness and a desire to render 
an authentic account of Soviet mili- 
tary life. 


VICTOR KONDYREV’S book Boots 
are a Reflection of the Officer tells 
the story of the dvukhgodichniky, 
a category of Soviet servicemen 
largely ignored by Western ana- 
lysts. This category consists of uni- 
versity or institute graduates who 
are normally called up for a two- 
year period of active service. Prior 


to this call-up, they have been 
exposed to the comprehensive 
courses of reserve officer training 
provided at almost all Soviet institu- 
tions of higher learning. All male stu- 
dents fit to serve are required to take 
these courses (female students are 
trained to be nurses at the local 
military hospitals). After graduation 
a large percentage of the students 
who have completed training is 
called “to fulfill its military duty” 
for two years and is usually sent to 
very remote areas. 

In Kondyrev's book, the charac- 
ters find themselves in a remote Far 
Eastern military district, close to the 
Chinese border. They are part of a 
large contingent of forces that the 
Soviet leadership sent into the wild 
and uninhabited areas along the 
Chinese-Soviet border after bloody 
border clashes between the Soviet 
and Chinese armies in 1969. As 
newly-made lieutenants, the main 
character in the novel and a number 
of his university colleagues are 
tasked with constructing a military 
base from scratch, after being 
dropped into the wilderness with lit- 
tle more than a few saws and axes. 

Authenticity is one of the most im- 
portant features of this largely 
autobiographical story, which even 
captures the full flavor of the lan- 
guage spoken by military person- 
nel. This language can best be de- 
scribed by the following old joke that 
continues to be popular among So- 
viet servicemen: 


A general asks a sergeant how 
many languages does he speak. 
The sergeant replies that he speaks 
three languages. “Name them,” 
says the impressed general. ‘The 
Russian language, the comman- 
ders’ language and obscene |/an- 
guage, sir.” “Wrong,” says the gen- 
eral, “you only speak two 
languages, since the commanders’ 
language and obscene language 
are the same.” 
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Interestingly, the unusually rich lexi- 
con that is widely used by Soviet 
fighting men (which probably would 
not shock anyone in any army in the 
world) has been banned by Soviet 
censorship from appearing in print 
—even the use of its most innocent 
items is forbidden. In this respect 
Kondyrev's book, which was pub- 
lished in England, captures real 
army life better than Polyakov’s, 
which had to pass Soviet censor- 
ship. 

Perhaps the most interesting as- 
pect of Kondyrev’'s book is the de- 
scription of the everyday life of Sovi- 
et officers. Having gone through a 
similar experience myself, | can 
vouch for its accuracy. The life of 
officers, as described in Boots, is 
not very different from the colorless 
existence of their subordinates. 
Senseless drilling, dull work, rude- 
ness from superiors are the features 
of experience common to both sol- 
diers and officers. The only differ- 
ence seems to be that drunkenness 
among officers is officially toler- 
ated as the only available form of 
entertainment, while privates must 
indulge “secretly’—which also 
seems to be an accepted norm. It is 
impossible to keep anything secret 
in a small godforsaken garrison 
where everyone knows everything 
about his neighbor and even about 
his family. 

What Boots and the other stories 
reviewed here prove is that the Sovi- 
et army, despite its formidable ap- 
pearance, is still an integral part of 
Soviet society—a society that is in 
the midst of a profound economic, 
social, and moral crisis. The charac- 
ters in each story experience the re- 
ality of being Soviet men in uniform. 
This reality sharply contrasts with 
what is presented in Western stud- 
ies. There the Soviet military is de- 
scribed as a very special “island of 
efficiency, discipline, and high- 
tech,’ quite different from the rest of 
the corrupt society. Yet, read how 
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one of the characters in Kondyrev’s 
book compares life in the army to 
Civilian life: 


Why do we call this a bordello? Sol- 
diers are serving, officers give com- 
mands, the guns are firing, the 
planes are flying. This is not a bor- 
dello, this is our life. Yeah, you are 
right, the decorations are different. 
But the rule is the same: Words are 
one thing, but deeds, quite another. 
According to the words, in the mia- 
dle of the terrible turmoil there is this 
mysterious, paradise-like island, 
our mighty armed forces, where ev- 
erything is different, everything is 
well organized and works miracu- 
lously well. So why then, when we 
see the reality here for what it is, do 
we Start complaining? The rule is the 
same. If you want to call it a bordello, 
it’s the same bordello as the one out- 
side. My God, we were fooled. I/ts 
just that screwups like that don't 
even bother us in our civilian life. 
(p. 208) 


Kondyrev takes his characters, 
essentially civilian people with 
peaceful professions, e.g., mining 
engineers, through all the gloomy 
cycles of the Soviet officers’ garri- 
son existence, showing us the grad- 
ual process of their “militarization.” 
The more appropriate word here 
would probably be “degradation, ’’ 
since Kondyrev's pitiless prose 
shows us the step-by-step transfor- 
mation of college-educated family 
men into strange military creatures 
primarily preoccupied with satisfy- 
ing their unquenchable thirst for al- 
cohol, sex, and money (so that they 
can buy more alcohol). 

Yet Kondyrev's characters are not 
entirely devoid of humanity, nor are 
they stupid. Following a well-estab- 
lished Russian tradition, they con- 
duct endless discussions over vod- 
ka, trying to understand what is 
happening to them and their fellow 
human beings, why they are becom- 


ing what they are—quite despicable 
creatures (they have no illusions 
about themselves). The predictable 
conclusion, which these Red army 
commanders reach by default, is 
that the deliberately harsh and de- 
humanizing nature of the Soviet 
army is to blame. As one of the lieu- 
tenants eloquently expresses it: 


/ can't help but be surprised with 
your arrogance. Under the pretext of 
fulfillment of the sacred duty and un- 
der the threat of imprisonment, 
young people were forced to come 
here. They are quartered in animal- 
like conditions, they are fed worse 
than pigs, they are humiliated in the 
stockade, abused in the barracks, 
they serve two years without leave, 
and after that you think you have the 
right to expect of them a conscien- 
tious attitude toward their service. 
Not just simply not to argue with their 
superiors, but, with enthusiasm and 
energy, to carry out orders given by 
any moron. (p. 125) 


THE COLLECTION of 69 short sto- 
ries by Vladimir Rybakov entitled 
Vices is the third book written by this 
young author who now lives in Ger- 
many and works for the Frankfurt- 
based émigré journal Possev. His 
previous books, Heaviness and The 
Brand, also dealt with his experi- 
ences in the military.° 

Most of the sketches in Vices are 
very brief, less than five pages long. 
Unlike Rybakov's first two books, 
which were based purely on his own 
experiences, Vices is a peculiar 
mixture of the author's own thoughts 
and memories, of stories that were 
related to him by friends serving in 
other units, and of material he gath- 
ered from interviews with Soviet 
POW’s held by the Afghan mujahe- 
din. The result is a somewhat mot- 


3See A. Rybakov, Tiazhest' (Heaviness), 
Possev Verlag, Frankfurt, 1977, and Tavro (The 
Brand), Possev Verlag, Frankfurt, 1981. 
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ley, but extremely interesting, mosa- | 


ic of life in the Soviet army as seen by 


its workhorses—the privates, ser- | 
geants, and warrant officers. The |. 


well-known Russian writer, Georgiy | 


Viadimov, quite justly wrote in his in- 
troduction to this collection that it 
is‘... an army guidebook, an en- 


cyclopedia of life in the barracks” |. 


(p. iv). 


Written in a deliberately calm, de- 


tached, conversational style, these 


stories strike the reader with their — 


ine Se 


simplicity and authenticity. One can — 


not help but get a feeling of sittingin | 


the middle of the soldiers’ kurilka 


(smoking room) and listening to the | 


storytelling—an inseparable part of | 


life in the army. The topics dis- 
cussed cover the spectrum of army — 


existence, everthing from conscrip- 


tion to desertion, from the soldiers’ — 


mess halls and the inedible rations — 


they receive to that of nationality } 
conflicts and the role played by | 
the ubiquitous KGB officers. Ac- | 


counts of the horrendous war in Af- 


ghanistan form aspecial segment of 
the book. 


Rybakov's view of life in the Soviet | | 


army is more pessimistic than that of | 
Kondyrev and Polyakov. For him, 
the Soviet army is a cruel machine 
designed to crush a young man’s | 
personality and remake him into an | 


obedient robot ready to carry out | 


any and every order. This is how he © 
describes the process of dehuman- 
ization that soldiers undergo: 


The Soviet soldier is a citizen who, 
for two years, surrenders all his: 
rights to the state. He finds himselfin | 
the world where, immersed in disci- 
pline and regulations, he will try, not. 
to understand, but to rid his mind of. 
everything that is unclear to him. He: 
constantly hears that the less a sol- 
dier thinks, the better for him. And of- ' 
ten, on becoming a serviceman, he’ 
yields to the power trying to deper- 
sonalize him. Moreover, there is: 
more political indoctrination in the’ 


army than anywhere else, and the 
army censorship is more captious 
than the civilian Glavlit. It says a lot 
that Dostoyevsky is banned from 
many army libraries, and that almost 
all units forbid subscription to the 
journal Inostrannaya Literatura [For- 
eign Literature]. / remember myself 
dreaming about sleep, about an ex- 
tra shirt in winter, about good boots, 
but never about freedom. | thought 
‘more often about the next day’s 
breakfast, about the twenty grams of 
butter, than about a soldier’s honor. 
Neither |, nor my friends stole, we 
tried to be honest with each other 
and lie judiciously to the bosses. 
We tried not to exploit the rookies, 
tried not to lose the person inside 
ourselves. Some lost it, even a 
month ago they were all right, and 
today they are ready to sell out any- 
one. These guys were broken. And 
they became worse than enemies! 
(pp. 181-82) 


This sensation of hunger, familiar 
to anybody who served in the Soviet 
army is also, according to Rybakov, 
an integral part of the soldier's 
training. “Hunger made future junior 
Soviet army commanders out of us,” 
reflects one of his characters (p. 10). 
This type of “conditioning” seem- 
ingly produces the only possible 
conclusion: “To survive with the 
wolves—do as the wolves do.” 
Those who try to resist will inevitably 
face the KGB officer. In the short 
story “Molchi-Molchi” (‘Keep Your 
Mouth Shut”),* Rybakov gives a 
Chilling description of the power 
possessed by the KGB officer: 


The head of the special department 
is terror—invisible, without color or 
scent—but this terror is felt by the 
soldier's every nerve cell. Young of- 
icers, somewhat drunk, would call 


“The title of the story is a not too friendly 
ickname given in the army to KGB officers who 
orm the so-called special department. 
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Molchi-Molchi the Tsar's Eye, and 
add: “The scoundrel is sitting there, 
smiling, but what he’s gotinhis scull, 
only the devil knows; what he’s writ- 
ing there about us to the HQ....” 
These words meant that for the 
young officers Molchi-Molchi was 
neither a comrade, nor an Officer, in 
the full meaning of the word. He was 
a foreign body. He was watching our 
thoughts and did not trust us, in ac- 
cordance with his position, did not 
trust that all of us, so/diers and offi- 
cers, would defend our country, if 
the need arose. And he had more 
power than anybody else, and to re- 
sist him equaled suicide. (p. 23-24) 


It is this fear, in combination with 
“conditioning” by hunger and hu- 
miliation, that makes Kireyev, a 
character in Rybakov's story “Two 
Tales” (“Dva rasskaza"’), carry out 
orders to shoot at defenseless civil- 
ians who, his superiors feared, were 
going to “defect to China.” It is this 
fear and the stupefying routine of 
army life that makes him senselessly 
kill the Afghan people. As Rybakov 
puts it: “Kireyev never thought of 
the Afghans as people. Never felt 
anything toward them. When am- 
bushed he’d shoot. Simply shoot, 
because that’s what he ought to do” 
(p. 192). 

Rybakov’s special segment on 
Afghanistan is probably one of the 
first literary accounts of the hell that 
is the Afghan war. As already noted, 
this part of the narrative is based on 
the author's extensive interviews 
with Soviet POW’s in Afghanistan. 
The stories included in this section 
take us through the excruciating ex- 
periences of Soviet teenagers who 
have been thrown into a dirty war 
and have very little choice but to be- 
come a part of its bloody reality. But 
first, the characters have to go 
through the humiliating experience 
of being rookies, who in Afghanistan 
are called “ghosts” (dukhi). These 
are creatures without any rights, es- 
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sentially personal slaves of any sol- 
dier who has served more than 18 
months. Despite claims to the con- 
trary appearing in the Soviet official 
press, humiliating practices are 
very much a part of life in the Soviet 
contingent in Afghanistan. In fact, 
one of the characters in a Rybakov 
story decides to desert and face 
possible death from a mujahedin 
bullet, rather than face the constant 
debasement and cruelty by his own 
comrades, who claim the right to do 
so onthe basis of having served one 
year longer than he. 

This depressing portrayal of the 
Soviet soldier's life caused Vladi- 
mov to compare it in his introduc- 
tion to life in the Soviet prison 
camps. Indeed, as he points out, 
Rybakov’s characters share with 
prison camp Inhabitants not only the 
same attributes of daily life but 
alsoa‘‘camp psychology” and even 
a ‘camp phraseology.” “The legiti- 
mate grandchildren of the Gulag,” 
he writes, “they meet the past 
(which, by the way, lives on) not too 
far away from the place where they 
serve and defend the sacred bor- 
ders” (p. vi). It is not surprising that 
some soldiers choose suicide as an 
alternative to the unbearable exis- 
tence in the army.° 

What is most surprising about the 
many characters in Vices is that, de- 
spite subhuman conditions, some 
manage to preserve their “stock of 
fundamental goodness.” It is good- 
ness that prompts one of Rybakov's 
favorite characters, Makashin, to 
adopt a hungry child and marry the 
child's alcoholic mother. According 
to the author, “he gave the gift of life 
to two people” (pp. 63-64). Good- 
ness is also the reason why some of 
Rybakov's characters dare to risk 
their lives to protest the dehuman- 
ization to which they are subjected. 
Finally, goodness leads some of Ry- 


bakov's characters serving in Af- 


°Aleksiev and Wimbush, op. cit., p. 42. 
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ghanistan to choose not to partici- 
pate in the bloodshed, but instead to 
desert. Rybakov ends his book with 
the chilling scene of a soldier carry- 
ing his sick, drug-addicted friend 
through the Soviet check point and 
the minefields to nowhere—to Paki- 
stan, to someplace where there is 
nowar.... 


YURIY POLYAKOV’S “100 Days Un- 
til the Discharge Order” is particu- 
larly interesting due to its long and 
troubled history before and after 
publication. The author, a young 
writer who did his military service in 
the 1970's, began writing the novel- 
lain 1980. For years he tried to pub- 
lish itin one of the Soviet literary jour- 
nals, but without success. In what 
became an all too familiar story dur- 
ing the pre-glasnost’ era, he was 
told by the editors that they liked the 
story, that it was well-written, but the 
most frequent reason for a refusal 
was that “the time is not ripe yet” for 
publishing such things. 

Indeed, for some time, it seemed 
even to the author himself that it 
would be impossible to break the 
wall of silence which surrounded the 
lives of five million Soviet citizens 
who wear military uniforms. For al- 
most sixty years—since the publica- 
tion of lssak Babel’s immortal Konar- 
miya®—a realistic portrayal of the 
Soviet armed forces was consid- 
ered by the authorities to be identi- 
cal with divulging military secrets. 
The fate of Polyakov’s book seemed 
even more questionable, because 
he chose to depict the so-called 
“non-regulational relationships” be- 
tween the first- and second-year 


Sin 1920, Issak Babel, one of the greatest 
Russian writers of the 20th century, served in the 
First Cavalry commanded by Semen Budenny. 
He captured his cavalry experiences in 35 short 
stories which were published under the title 
Konarmiya. Babel was purged during the Stalinist 
period and perished in a gulag in 1941. During 
Khrushchev's period, Babel was “rehabilitated” 
and Konarmiya was published in an abridged 
form. 


conscripts, the existence of whichis 
officially denied. 

Polyakov, nevertheless, persis- 
tently lobbied both editorial offices 
and the various official bodies for 
permission to publish his work. Hap- 
pily, the lobby effort coincided with 
the appearance of the official policy 
of glasnost’. Nonetheless, it took 
several additional months before 
the novella was allowed to be pub- 
lished. By then, almost every editori- 
al house in Moscow had a copy of 
the manuscript and samizdat ver- 
sions of the novella were being cir- 
culated. As it happens with many 
books in the USSR, “100 Days” be- 
came a factor in both the literary and 
political life of the country, even be- 
fore it was published. 

The major development that de- 
cided its fate occurred during the 
20th Congress of the Young Com- 
munist League in 1987, which Po- 
lyakov attended. The author man- 
aged to take the floor during panel 
discussions dealing with the issues 
of ‘‘military-patriotic education.” To 
the evident displeasure of the mili- 
tary delegates, Polyakov raised the 
issue of the bullying and humiliation 
of rooky conscripts by veteran sol- 
diers. As evidence of an official cov- 
er-up of the problem, he mentioned 
that his novella could not be publi- 
shed—despite being accepted by 
Yunost’—because of the pressure 
coming from the Main Political Ad- 
ministration of the Soviet Army and 
Navy (MPA). His criticism proved 
too much for the Komsomol Con- 
gress debate, even in the era of 
glasnost’. Polyakov's statements 
were immediately rebutted by Hero 
of the Soviet Union Igor Chmurov, 
who stated that, without a shadow of 
a doubt, the phenomena described 
by Polyakov are not “typical,” and 
that in Afghanistan, where Chmurov 
earned his Gold Star, they do not ex- 
ist at all. Polyakov continued to de- 
fend his position, citing more exam- 
ples, and was supported by some 
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of the panel participants. The official 
version shown on Soviet TV, howev- 
er, supported Chmurov and was 
critical of Polyakov. 

The upshot of this discussion was 
the eventual publication ofthe story, 
albeit after a period of seven addi- 
tional months. Prior to its publica- 
tion, the military press (not without 
“encouragement” from the MPA) 
launched a “preventive strike,” de- 
scribing the yet unpublished story 
as the “flight of imagination of ama-— 
ma’s boy” who was simply scared of — 
the hardships of military life.” lroni- 
cally, some military publications — 
even printed letters from “angry rea- 
ders” who wrote to protest Polya- — 
kov’s story before having evenhada - 
chance to read it. (The analogy with 
the many campaigns against other — 
literary works cannot escape one’s - 
mind.) 

Nevertheless, after the November | 
issue of Yunost’ hit the newsstands, _ 
the story became an instant hit. 
Even in the time of glasnost’, when 
every new book has to compete with | 
many of the classic works previously 
banned and now released again, 
Polyakov's story did remarkably well 
and, according to a readers’ poll, | 
was voted the third most popular) 
book of 1987.° Its success is easy to 
explain. Besides being well written, | 
ittouches on asubjectthat is familiar 
to almost half of the adult population 
of the Soviet Union. 


’For the official military reaction to 
Polyakov's novella, see Yuriy Fedorko, ‘Turning 
Away From the Truth,” Sovietskiy Patriot 
(Moscow), Mar. 2, 1988; Lt. Col. P. Tkachenko, 
“Not For the Sake of Condemning,” Krasnaya 
Zvezda (Moscow), Mar. 11, 1988. 

®For letters sent by readers, see “The Hotline 
of Trust," Sovetskiy Voin (Moscow), No. 2, 1988, 
pp. 32-33. 

°See “A Novella Teaches the Truth,” 
Komsomol'skoye Znamya (Kiev), Feb. 2, 1988. For 
some additional positive responses to ! 
Polyakov's novella see V. Kondratyev's review in © 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Feb. 10, 
1988, p. 4, trans. in Foreign Broadcast and 
Information Bureau, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC), Feb. 19, 1988, p. 90. 


The scope of action in Polyakov’s 
| novella is confined to one artillery 
| battery in an unidentified military 
| unit. The main character is lance- 
| corporal Kupryashin, an intelligent 
| city boy who has only 100 days left to 
| serve before receiving his order of 

discharge. The action, which takes 
| place mostly during one day, is built 
| around the constant humiliation of a 
| shy and physically weak private 
named Yelin by the sadistic lance- 
corporal Zubov. No longer capable 
of taking the constant beatings and 
| bullying by Zubov, Yelin runs away 
and commits suicide. The whole unit 
|is awakened in the middle of the 
night and sent out to search for him. 
During this search Kupryashin rec- 
ollects the entire period of his mili- 
tary service: from the moment he 
| Came to the unit as a rookie, until, af- 
ter serving for 18 months, he joined 
the proud ranks of the stariki (old 
timers). Intelligent and sensitive, 
| Kupryashin tried to defend Yelin and 
others like him against the constant 
torment inflicted on them by the sta- 
riki. However, nearly two years of 
service inthe military has made the fu- 
tility of such efforts clear to him, for as 
the story quite persuasively shows, 
ithese so-called ‘“non-regulational 
telationships” are an integral part of 
life in the Soviet army, and the com- 
manders de facto condone them. 

The “non-regulational” hierarchy 
'isacomplicated pecking order. Ear- 
ly in the story, Polyakov presents a 

table illustrating the following break- 
‘down of unofficial “ranks” among 
soldiers: At the bottom is the salaga 
(little fish) or synok (little son), a re- 
cruit who has completed one to six 
months of service and is required to 
follow unquestionably every order 
given by a veteran soldier: above 
him is the skvorets (starling) or 
Shnurok (shoelace), who has com- 
pleted six to 12 months of service 
and is distinguished from the sa/aga 
Only in terms of having greater expe- 
rience and hope for future rights; at 
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the third level is the limon (lemon), 
who has already served 12 to 18 
months and who manages the work 
done by asa/aga, but must still obey 
orders from more seasoned veter- 
ans; at the fourth level is the starik 
(old man), who has served over 18 
months and who has wide-ranging 
rights and is not required to follow 
any orders except those from the 
commanders; at the top level is the 
ded (grandfather) or the soldier 
whose order of discharge has been 
signed and who now awaits its pro- 
cessing and the final order to go 
home, and his status is that of a civil- 
ian who through the irony of fate still 
has to wear amilitary uniform (p. 48). 

Those writers on the Soviet mili- 
tary who like to emphasize the simi- 
larity between the Soviet army and 
other armies of the world may be 
well advised to read Polyakov’s de- 
scription of the ritual accompanying 
the day of the order for discharge: 


Those who never served will never 
understand what 100 days until the 
discharge order means! It not only 
means that the minister of defense 
has filled it out withink .... Having 
found out about the order, stariki run 
into the woods—to put up discharge 
crosses with their names and bits of 
soldiers’ wisdom. For example: 
Jr. Sergeant A. F. Korkin 
1982-1984 
Serve, little son, as this grandfather 


has served. And this grandfather 
liked the service. 


The most important thing is to attach 
the cross as high as possible to the 
tree.... But the really important 
thing begins after lights out: stariki, 
who from that moment become 
dedy, elevate everyone else into the 
next higher rank of the unwritten hi- 
erarchy of the barracks. This is done 
with the help of an army issue belt. 
Everyone gets it in a certain place of 
their anatomy according to the num- 
ber of months spent in service to the 
dear armed forces.” (p. 48) 
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The reason why ‘100 Days’ 
brought such a sharp attack from 
the official military press was not 
solely or even primarily due toits de- 
piction of the mistreatment received 
by first-year soldiers. (Lately, the of- 
ficial Soviet press has also begun to 
give a fair amount of space to this 
phenomenon.) What irritated the 
military officials, and particularly the 
main political administration, was 
the sober, matter-of-fact, and pain- 
fully realistic portrayal of life in the 
Soviet barracks. Even more infuriat- 
ing for them was the fact that the sto- 
ry was written by an undeniably tal- 
ented author who knew the life he 
describes intimately. Anyone who 
went through the Soviet military ser- 
vice can unmistakenly recognize 
such characters as the sadistic cor- 
poral Zubov who is extremely cow- 
ardly when it comes to facing up to 
his commanding officer; the vicious 
warrant officer Vysoven’; the often 
drunk battery commander Uvarov; 
and finally, the man everyone de- 
spises, the battalion political officer 
Osokin known by the nickname 
“shell-shocked.” 

Indeed, there is nothing in Polya- 
kov's novella that would be unfamil- 
iar to anyone who has had a taste of 
life as a private in the Soviet army. 
(In fact, my only criticism of the 
author is that he tries to somewhat 
smooth over the rough edges—al- 
though this seems to be more the 
fault of the censor-editor than the 
author.) Everyone knows that first- 
year soldiers are bullied; that they 
nearly never sleep since at night 
they have to complete the work de- 
manded of them by the stariki; that 
their rations of meat and butter are 
taken away from them by those 
same stariki; that many officers are 
drunkards; that political lectures are 
excruciatingly dull; and that life in 
the army, particularly during the first 
year, can easily become a night- 
mare. Yet, even in the age of glas- 
nost’, life in the military is still some- 
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what of a last refuge of socialist 
mythology—in the words of one of 
Kondyrev's characters, “the para- 
dise island in the middle of gloom” 
(p. 208). 

Polyakov's characters are con- 
temporary teenagers who know that 
there is no impenetrable wall be- 
tween the Soviet army and the soci- 
ety that surrounds it. In fact, as one 
of the characters of ‘100 Days” ar- 
gues, even the division between 
stariki and salagi is not unique to 
the military: 


You think that people are divided 
into salagi and stariki just in the 
army? You're wrong. Open your 
eyes: some folks walk to work, and 
others are taken in chauffer-driven 
limos, some stand in food lines, and 
other shop in the special elite 
Stores’ 28 (p. 67) 


This, most of all, is probably why 
Polyakov’s story caused such acon- 
troversy. Clearly the novella’s mes- 
sage is not simply that the Soviet 
army has a perverse pecking order 
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among the servicemen. Had that 
been the case, Polyakov’s work 
would have been quite acceptable 
today, in the age of g/asnost’. The 
real message of ‘100 Days” is that 
the Soviet system is rotten, and rath- 
erthan be exemptfrom it, the military 
is part of it, and not even the best 
part of it at that. 


DO THE novels described here dis- 
pel some of the myths that exist in 
Western literature about the Soviet 
armed forces? Can they be trusted 
any more than official Soviet books 
and manuals? There is no simple 
“yes” or “no” answer to these ques- 
tions. My own experience and con- 
versations with former Soviet ser- 
vicemen suggest that, on the one 
hand, books written by former ser- 
vicemen cannot substitute for offi- 
cial Soviet writings. On the other 
hand, and this is my main argument 
here, it is simply imprudent to limit 
the study of Soviet military affairs 
solely to officially written accounts, 
or for that matter, to Soviet materials 
photographed or intercepted by 
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Western forces. One cannot form a 
balanced opinion about the Soviet 
military machine without taking a 
look at it from the inside, and in this 
area, there is no substitute for such 
books as those reviewed in this es- 
say. For despite g/asnost’, there are 
a great number of military subjects 
that cannot be adequately studied 
without using either interview mate- 
rial or these first-hand written ac- 
counts. Such subjects include: na- 
tional conflicts, religion, drug— 
abuse, relationships between first- 
and second-year soldiers, and, of — 
course, the war in Afghanistan. '° As _ 
for dispelling myths, these books — 
are probably one of the few sources — 
openly available in the West, that 
portray realistically the Soviet sol | 
dier and his life. 


'°For a recent in-depth evaluation of the 
utility of émigré experiences see Federal 
Government Handling of Soviet and 
Communist Bloc Defectors, Hearings before the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations of 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs, US 
Senate. One Hundreth Congress. First 
Session, October 8, 9, 21, 1987, US Government | 
Printing Office, Washington, DC, 1988. 
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Articles 


Declining Fortunes of the French Communist Party 
Ronald Tiersky 


The 1988 presidential and legislative elections in France confirm the growing marginalization of the 
French Communist Party (PCF). In the June balloting for the National Assembly, the party registered a 
modest recovery from its abysmal 7 percent showing in the April-May vote for president by running 
popular incumbent mayors. In doing so, it made the party center vulnerable to the emergence of strong 
local power bases, ones that are more inclined than the Paris leadership to make pragmatic 
electoral deals with the Socialist Party, i-e., to resurrect the “Union of the Left.” With its revolutionary 
image destroyed in 1968, its viability as a governing party discredited, its role as a tribune of the 
downtrodden undercut on both the Left and Right, and its traditional worker core increasingly 
beleaguered by economic change, the PCF seems doomed to wither away. 


The New Logic in Soviet-GDR Relations 
A. James McAdams 


Comparison of two Soviet-East German contre-temps—in 1970-71 and 1984-85—reveals both 
significant parallels and important signs of change. In 1970-71, a politically weak Walter Ulbricht vainly 
attempted to prevent a strong Leonid Brezhnev from turning to a policy of détente, and in the 
process soon lost his job. In 1984-85, Erich Honecker was unable to prevent a weak Soviet leadership 
from assuming a more confrontational posture toward the West, yet he survived to see his views 
validated and to make his postponed trip to West Germany. The episodes suggest a growing 
capability of East European states to pursue their own interests as long as they remain within the 
consensual framework of the Warsaw Pact alliance. 


Leadership Change and Crisis in Hungary 
George Schdpflin, Rudolf Tékés, and Ivan Vélgyes 


In May 1988, three decades of rule by Janos Kadar came to an end in the midst of a gathering crisis 
in Hungarian life. The successor to Kadar turned out to be 57-year-old Karoly Grész, who less than a 
year earlier had been given the thankless post of prime minister in charge of a faltering country. 
Although Grosz and a rejuvenated Politburo speak of the need for major reforms, early evidence 
suggests that the May events were a “coup of the apparat” rather than a major turn toward reform in 
Hungary. 
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Note 


The KGB and Soviet Reform 


Amy W. Knight 


Mikhail Gorbachev has yet to establish his dominance over the Soviet secret police. In September, 
KGB Chairman Viktor Chebrikov, a member of the Politburo of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
moved into the party Secretariat, a shift that has often meant upward mobility for ambitious 
policemen. Although g/asnost’ has subjected the KGB to unprecedentedly open criticism, the 
organization has countered with a publicity campaign stressing the dangers of subversion and the 
dedicated competence of the KGB in dealing with it. If popular discontent over nationality issues and 
economic stagnation grows more assertive, Gorbachev may feel forced to choose between 
perpetuation of party control and the launching of wider reforms. There is little question that the KGB 
would lend its weight to the former course. 


Essay-Reviews 


Gorbachev and World Communism: Collapse or Perestroyka? 


Joan Barth Urban 


Moscow continues to look to the international communist party system as an important asset of 
Soviet foreign policy and a source of legitimacy for its Marxist-Leninist regime. A reforming China 
likewise appears to sense that participation in the international communist party system is a useful 
counterweight to reform at home and expanding contacts with the non-communist world abroad. 
Interestingly, given the manifest concern in Moscow and Beijing with preserving an international 
communist movement of some sort, the recent decline of the nonruling communist parties in the West 
could increase the chances for a reconciliation between the Chinese and Soviet parties, 


The Ukrainian Insurgent Army in Documents 


Luba Fajfer 


The histories of anti-Soviet insurgencies during and after World War II are relatively little Known. 
However, over the past ten years, numerous volumes in a collection of documents relating to the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) have been published in the West. This fundamental work 
constitutes the largest accessible collection of primary sources on the UPA, the military arm of the 
Ukrainian liberation movement; it documents as well Soviet political and military conduct in a 
conflict situation involving a Soviet nationality, 
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Ronald Tiersky 

espite a modest recovery in the June 1988 par- 

liamentary elections, communism in France 
continues to wither away. Its decline—in 1956 
the French Communist Party (PCF) had been France’s 
largest political party and the largest West European 
communist party—is an historic shift in French political 
life. The PCF has been unable to sustain itself in the 
face of the long siege of French capitalism and liberal 
democracy; instead it is now haunted by their specters 
and has become the epitome of the dilemmas of West 
European communism. Charles de Gaulle was evident- 
ly right in saying that France was created either for 
Great triumphs or else exemplary failures! 


The Larger Context 


The determinants of French communism’s fate, as 
well as of the problems facing other Western European 
communist parties, lie both in the parties themselves 
And in the political environment. 

Since the end of World War II, communist parties in 
Western Europe have been riveted to the war's territori- 
al consequences. The division of Europe locked Soviet 
domination onto the Eastern states, forcing the commu- 
nist parties in Western Europe to become a kind of hos- 
lage to Soviet power in Eastern Europe, in the sense 
that self-limiting communist ambitions in the West be- 
Came one condition of American nonintervention in 
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fionald Tiersky is Professor of Political Science at 
Amherst College (Amherst, MA). He is the author of 
french Communism, 1920-72 (1974), and Ordinary 
talinism: Democratic Centralism and the Question of 
vommunist Political Development (1985). 


Declining Fortunes 
of the French Communist Party 


East European power struggles between communist 
regimes and hostile peoples. Moreover, the militarized 
East/West standoff and the buildup of nuclear forces 
left the Red Army with no viable role in the dreams of 
Western communist parties about coming to power. 
And finally, over time, the sheer successes of postwar 
West European societies and political systems, juxta- 
posed to what had been built in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe, has gradually discredited the myths of 
socialist revolution, “real, existing socialism,’ and 
even, as we are seeing today, the very idea of socialism. 
Strategically speaking, there have of course been a 
few moments of enormous potential for communist 
leaders in Western Europe since the war. The earliest 
came in 1947-48 in Italy, in Greece, and also to some 
extent in France. Two decades later, the May 1968 gen- 
eral strike in France clearly put the Gaullist Republic in 
danger. But despite an overwhelming uprising of soci- 
ety against the state, the PCF did not grab for power. To 
the contrary, it and the Communist-dominated General 
Confederation of Labor (CGT) feigned support for the 
strikers’ revolutionary slogans in order to co-opt them, 
and then acted surreptitiously to negotiate a return to 
work. From a revolutionary's point of view, the PCF had 
at best tried to harness the popular movement to its 
gradualist strategy of a “peaceful transition to socia- 
lism” through a left-wing party coalition. At worst, the 
PCF had demonstrated the bankruptcy of its vanguardist 
rhetoric and its pretension to be a revolutionary party. 
Only the Portuguese Communist Party (PCP) of all 
the West European communist parties once actually 
tried to seize power. During the 1974-75 revolution that 
overthrew the Salazar regime, the PCP leadership tried 
to take over the newly installed military provisional gov- 
ernment from the inside. Portugal, a small and strategi- 
cally marginal country, was apparently even written off 
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as ‘‘lost” in 1975 by some high American officials. Nev- 
ertheless, the surprising resilience of Portugal's Social- 
ists, helped generously by other West European social- 
ist parties, withstood the Communist pressure. Today 
the archaic PCP, although still mustering 15 percent of 
the national vote, is isolated in Portuguese politics, and 
has been so for a decade. 

Altogether, the West European communist parties 
have not been able to escape the elemental geostrate- 
gic facts of their political existence. They face hostile 
political environments, which they have little hope of 
changing; they have few or no domestic political allies; 
and their Soviet comrades and the Soviet model will, as 
ever, be of little use to them, even if Gorbachev's pere- 
stroyka and glasnost’ prove to be successful. More- 
over, for hidebound, “Brezhnevite” party leaderships— 
such as the French Communist Party’s—tt is far from 
clear whether Mikhail Gorbachev, perestroyka, and 
glasnost’ are going to be assets or liabilities. 

Of the big West European countries only Italy has a 
communist party that remains a substantial force in 
electoral and parliamentary politics (although it, too, 
has recently declined). It is noteworthy that much of the 
relative success of the Italian Communist Party (PCI) 
derives precisely from the fact that over two decades it 
has gradually shed communist organization and ideol- 
ogy.' Elsewhere, communist parties have been re- 
duced to small or marginal political positions. At times, 
as in Scandinavia, they are temporarily relevant to par- 
liamentary majorities, but they never are politically de- 
cisive. In Spain, the Communist Party (PCE), despite 
having briefly been the “point” party of Eurocommun- 
ism, failed to maneuver to its advantage that country’s 
return to democracy after Francoism. It was margina- 
lized and soon split into three, then seven separate par- 
ties. Today, it is of little consequence to Spain's future. 

History has thrown all the West European communist 
parties into crises of political identity. And these issues 
of raison d’étre—what to propose, whom to ally with, 
what to be—have largely broken West European com- 
munism’s back. 


National and International 
Imperatives 


The PCF, during its long career as the premier loyalist 
party in the Comintern and Cominform, was appropri- 
ately nicknamed the “eldest daughter of the Church.” 
When Nikita Khrushchev denounced Stalin in 1956, the 
top French Communist leaders were shaken and disori- 
ented—both because of an ideological commitment to 
Stalinism and because their own careers were being 


threatened. Maurice Thorez and a few other comrades 
important in the PCF’s international networks even sid- 
ed secretly in the next few years with the Maoists, ac- 
cusing the Khrushchevites of revisionism. (How far a 
Chinese/French communist alliance would have gone, 
or mattered, is open to speculation.) Thorez was 
bought off politically in 1960-61 by Khrushchev, who 
helped Thorez turn back the so-called Servin-Casano- 
va reform group (which in a sense was Khrushchevite) 
inside the PCF. The result was to solidify the PCF’s Sovi- 
et loyalism until the middle 1970's. 

In 1958, the French Communists were the only party 
to oppose abandonment of the Fourth Republic. But 
they were completely isolated in parliament, and were 
politically and logistically in no position to organize an 
opposition to General de Gaulle’s return to power. Nor 
were they able to prevent consolidation of the Fifth Re-- 
public and the 1962 constitutional reform that created a : 
directly elected presidency. In any case, NATO and the : 
division of Europe prevented, as always, any serious © 
thoughts of an insurrectionary strategy. 

In the early 1960's, although still operating from a 
cold war position of exclusion and isolation on the- 
French political scene, the Communists began tenta- 
tively to remake electoral linkages ‘with the Socialist 
Party as well as with other minor left-wing groups. By 
1965, the Communists had moved so far as to support 
Francois Mitterrand’s maverick left-wing unity candida- 
cy for president against de Gaulle, which produced a: 
promising, though not winning result. 

However, the totally unexpected general strike of 
May-June 1968, which initially had the appearance of a’ 
powerful, classic left-wing popular rebellion against the: 
regime, ended in an electoral rout of the left-wing par- 
ties, and in an ideological and political catastrophe for) 
the PCF. The PCF’s cautious and distrustful behavior 
when unexpectedly confronted with the largest strike’ 
movement in French history destroyed what remained 
—after 50 years—of the French Communist Party’s rep-- 
utation as a genuine revolutionary party. The CGT’s se- 
cret role, soon widely suspected, in negotiating the 
Grenelle Accords and in ending the strikes on a SUC- 
cessful ‘‘trade union” basis rather than rejecting com- 
promise to help the push to overthrow Gaullism, raised. 


'For my own analysis of the PCI’s evolution, see Ordinary Stalinism: 
Democratic Centralism and the Question of Communist Political Development, 
Boston, Allen & Unwin, 1985. Most recently, a journalist's report on the 
L'Unita festival stresses the PCl’s de-communization: “From the fairs 140- 
page official program some clear hints emerge about what the party no 
longer wants to be. The party's hammer-and-sickle symbol does not appear 
once, perhaps in deference to a lively dispute over proposals to dispose of | 
it permanently. The word ‘communism’ is not used once.” The New York 
Times, Sept. 8, 1988. 
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even more questions about what the Communists really 

were after in France. 

_ In 1968, a young-factory-worker-become-middle- 

~aged-apparatchik named Georges Marchais was cho- 

sen to be party leader. For the next decade, a leader- 
ship group composed of his friends and some of the old 
guard searched for a route through the perilous pas- 
sage between the Scylla of opening up the party to 

“Eurocommunism” and to the “Union of the Left” with a 

revitalized Socialist Party now led by Francois Mitter- 
rand, and the Charybdis of relapsing into a fortress poli- 
cy—neo-Stalinist democratic centralism inside the par- 
ty and a go-it-alone strategy in the political system. 

For several years in the 1970's, the “Marchais clique” 
leaned first toward Eurocommunism then toward sec- 
tarianism, never abandoning either policy, yet never 
firmly adhering to either. Finally, in 1977, caught off 
guard by an unanticipated Socialist electoral surge 
large enough to threaten the Communists’ traditional 
dominance on the French Left, the PCF leaders maneu- 
vered arupture in the “Common Program’ alliance with 
the Socialist Party (PS). As a result, the Left, which had 
a year earlier seemed sure to win, lost the 1978 parlia- 
mentary elections. 

Although the Socialists and Communists made a 
show of cooperating in these elections to gain the most 
seats for each of the two parties (this the Communists 
permitted since their sabotage had already ensured 
the Left's defeat), relations between the two left-wing 
parties were very distant over the next few years. In 
1978-81, the Communists were basically isolated in 

ncn politics once again and were expected to re- 
main so. 

Yet history (specifically, Mitterrand and the PS) again 
surprised them! Mitterrand’s unexpected 1981 presi- 
dential victory caught the Communists off guard. Be- 
lieving that Mitterrand would be defeated,” they had not 
laid the groundwork for refusing to join the “United Left” 
government formed after a snap parliamentary election 


Pierre Juquin, a Politburo member in 1981, who has since become a 
leading dissident and has run as an independent Communist presidential 
candidate in 1988, said in an interview: ‘'! assert that in the Politburo a 
majority thought Mitterrand would be beaten (in 1981) and that we should help 
beat him.” (From an interview in Libération [Paris], Jan. 15, 1988, cited in 
Est et ouest [Paris], February 1988, p. 19.) The PCF leaders publicly asked 
their voters to support Mitterrand on the second ballot, since they could 
not endorse Giscard d’Estaing and did not want to risk calling for abstention 
following the bonnet blanc—blanc bonnet (six of one and half a dozen of 
the other) tactic they had used in 1969, when they had run their own candidate 
(Jacques Duclos) in the first round and in the runoff had opposed Georges 
Pompidou and Alain Poher, the President of the Senate, by calling for 
abstention. To the Communist voters and to the party rank-and-file, 

Francois Mitterrand had come to symbolize left-wing unity. The Marchais 
group at the top of the PCF thus had to work surreptitiously, to try—even if 
ineffectively—to weaken Communist second-ballot support for him. 


that netted the Socialists alone an unprecedented 38 
percent of the vote and an absolute majority of seats in 
the National Assembly. The Communists, whose 
showing had slipped abruptly in these elections from 
the 21 percent registered in 1978 to 16 percent, were 
obliged, from fear of the consequences of alienating 
their electorate—which still wanted “unity” with the So- 
Cialists—to join the government of Pierre Mauroy, a So- 
cial democrat of deep conviction and a firm supporter 
of left-wing unity. Thereafter, the Communists stag- 
gered through a remarkably tame though torturous 
three-year stint as the junior partner (four ministers) ina 
government coalition with the Socialists. Co-responsi- 
ble for government policy, the PCF thus shared the po- 
litical consequences of the government's financial di- 
sasters and the massive increase in unemployment 
during 1981-83. The Communists then quit the govern- 
ment in 1984, just as austerity policies launched in 1982 
and 1983 were beginning to stabilize the French eco- 
nomic situation. 

From 1984 to 1986, the Communists opposed the all- 
Socialist government of the young, “modernist,” and 
not very socialist Laurent Fabius, who had replaced 
Mauroy. They accentuated their contradictory policy of 
attacking the Socialists while still claiming they were for 
left-wing “unity,” gaining little in tactical or strategic 
terms, and further disheartening their supporters, among 
whom dissent, brewing for a decade, was now endemic. 

The Conservative victory in the 1986 parliamentary 
elections brought on a two-year period of so-called 
“cohabitation” between Premier Jacques Chirac— 
leader of the Rally for the Republic (RPR)—and Presi- 
dent Mitterrand. The Communists, again using sectari- 
anism to try to profit from any Socialist voter disillusion- 
ment with Mitterrand, took a ferociously anti-Socialist 
position toward “cohabitation.” They minimized Mitter- 
rand's efforts to resist Chirac with the few constitutional 
tools available to the President (such as delaying the 
signing of decrees, and once even refusing to sign) 
and harped on the unavoidable broad collaboration 
between the Socialist President and the neo-Gaullist 
Premier even when Mitterand’s compliance was simple 
constitutional necessity, such as the president’s duty to 
promulgate laws voted by parliament.° The main object 
for the Communists was, as it had been since 1977, to 
attack Mitterrand and the Socialists as objective allies 
of the Right, while still falsely proclaiming the Commun- 
ists’ own desire for “unity.” 

The Communist leaders had decided, for better or 


°See Marie-Héléne Bruére, Francois Hincker, and Francine Simon- 
Ekovich, ‘Strategy and Tactics of the PCF: July 1986-September 1987,” in 
Communisme (Paris), Nos. 15-16, 1987, pp. 166-68. 
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Figure 1: French Communist Votes, 1924-1988 
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SOURCE: “The 1988 Presidential Election," Dossiers et Documents, Paris, 
Le Monde, June 1988, p. 380. 


worse, to take a position of splendid isolation (seu/ 
contre tous), hoping they could win new support, as in 
the old days, by posing as the only serious anti-govern- 
ment or protest party. That they had miscalculated was 
apparent with the rise on the far Right of Jean-Marie Le 
Pen’s National Front (FN), which received protest votes 
based on rejection of high unemployment—traditional- 
ly a Communist issue—as well as on more sensationa- 
lized racist feelings about immigrant workers and their 
families. In fact, the electoral map of Le Pen’s presiden- 
tial vote in 1988 corresponded not so much to concen- 
trations of immigrants as to the geography of unem- 
ployment. That the Communist Party has lost its 
leverage on the issue of unemployment is a remarkable 
change in French politics. 

In May 1988, Mitterrand was massively re-elected 
president, with 53 percent of the vote. For the Commu- 
nists, the election continued a downward trend observ- 
able since 1981 (see Figure 1). In the first ballot, the 
PCF’s candidate for president, André Lajoinie, fell be- 
low the “double digit” threshold, with less than 7 per- 
cent of the vote (that is, less than half of Marchais’s 
showing on the first ballot in 1981). This was the worst 
Communist electoral showing since 1924. Not only was 
Lajoinie beaten roundly by the “gang of three” com- 
posed of Mitterrand, Chirac, and Raymond Barre, but 
his showing was doubled by Le Pen, who had 14 per- 
cent. In addition, Pierre Juquin, a high-level party dissi- 
dent running against the PCF as an unofficial Commu- 
nist candidate, finished with 2 percent of the vote; and 
the ecologist candidate Antoine Waechter, had 4 per- 


cent. The Communist Party, de Gaulle would have said, 
is approaching the abyss. 

Fresh from his hugely successful re-election, Mitter- 
rand once again called snap parliamentary elections. 
The Socialist Party emerged from these June 1988 
elections again as the largest party, but it fell 12 seats 
short of the absolute majority it had enjoyed in 1981. Al- 
though the Communists rebounded to just over 11 per- 
cent of the vote in these elections, an analysis of this 
gain gives little reason to think the PCF began a genu- 
ine electoral renewal between May and June. To the 
contrary, the gain seems to have been largely circum- 
stantial and achieved by means that are likely to exac- 
erbate existing divisions within the French Communist 
Party. The PCF remains a party in permanent opposi- 
tion with no even remotely convincing program and no 
promising alliances. 

The PCF’s eventual complete marginalization could 
be hastened as a result of the political strategy of ‘‘ou- 
verture’ adopted by President Mitterrand and the new 
prime minister, Michel Rocard. This strategy aims at al- 
tering the strict Left/Right pattern of French party alli- 
ances by “opening” the Socialist Party toward the politi- 
cal center. The first step, awkwardly and narrowly 
achieved in June, was to bring several centrist minis- 
ters into Rocard’s government. The longer-term goal is 
a general “recomposition of the political landscape,” 
which means (among many other things) creating a 
new independent centrist party with which the Social- 
ists (or, eventually, also a conservative party or coali- 
tion) could ally in government. This could create a 
French version of the West German party system, and 
would be a further step toward Europeanizing the 
French party configuration. | 

Not surprisingly, the PCF has declared ideological | 
war on these ideas. But since the key Communist lead- | 
ers are vehemently against even the Socialists (their 
only potential allies), almost no one (including the Com- 
munists themselves) takes seriously either the party’s 
ostensible pleas for alliances—as an “alternative” to 
monopoly of national government by the Socialists, the 
Union for French Democracy (UDF), and the RPR—or - 
the vague new project for “socialism in French colors” 
(the first new party program since Changer de cap in 
1971) adopted at the 26th Congress of the French » 
Communist Party in December 1987.4 

Party ideology is peddled with less conviction today — 
than ever before. The PCF’s only potentially genuine’ 
rallying cry is its ostensibly socialist, but really more na-- 
tionalist, opposition to “the Europe of 1992.” The PCF 


“See Marchais's report to the 26th Congress and the Party Resolution in 
Cahiers du communisme (Paris), December 1987-January 1988. 
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(like the National Front) protests the Single European 
Act as a sellout of French national independence and 
sovereignty to a supranational capitalist conglomerate 
of states and big corporations. The most pertinent 
French Communist strategy today is, once again, total- 
ly defensive: the PCF’s main role in French political life 
is to protest. 

The once-mighty French Communist Party has thus 
in 1988 been reduced to a force d’appoint of the Social- 
ist Party, bitterly hostile to it but also without any alterna- 
tive to making deals with it. The PCF is no longer very 
intimidating, and it is not much listened to. It must nego- 
tiate its prices from a position of weakness, and the vari- 
ety of political goods it can offer is rather limited. The 
French Communist movement as a whole, as we shall 
see, still has several points of leverage, particularly in 
the CGT and in Communist local governments. Never- 
theless, the postwar Communist veto power in French 
politics is gone—no longer can PCF behavior decide 
whether the Left has a chance to govern, and if not, 
which part of the Right will control power. 

The PCF is riven with internal opposition, open fac- 
tionalism, and massive defections. Even the brutal 
wielding of democratic centralism by the Marchais 
group has been unable to stem the decade-old inner- 
party rebellion against the party’s decline and against 
the leadership itself. The surprising thing really is that 
orthodox democratic centralism has worked well 
enough, despite all the internal and external chal- 
lenges, for Marchais and his cronies to keep private 
control of what could be a public good: a dubious 
achievement. 

Gone are the halcyon days of the 1970's, when the 
party membership was said to have exceeded 700,000 
and the goal of a ‘‘party of one million” was proclaimed. 
Every observer agrees that party membership has de- 
clined drastically since then. Pierre Juquin, who, as a 
Politburo member, would have known a lot (if not every- 
thing), spoke in 1985 of “a greatly reduced member- 
ship, falling subscriptions, an endangered press that 
is read less and less, a reduced member activity.”° At 
the 26th PCF Congress in December 1987, Marchais 
Claimed that the party had 604,285 members at the end 
of 1986.° Most observers estimate the true PCF mem- 
bership at 200,000-300,000 members, with a militant 
actif of 80,000 at most, perhaps today as few as 25,000. 
This last is, of course, the most important part, and de- 
Clines relatively less rapidly than the outer corona of the 
party, both because of more intense commitment and 
because so many jobs and careers (particularly in the 


SL'Humanité, (Paris) Jan. 10, 1985. 
®See Cahiers du communisme, December 1987-January 1988. 


PCF municipal governments and in the CGT) are at 
stake. Thus, a serious loss in the 1989 municipal elec- 
tions would not only further damage the party's public 
stature, but would also mean a decline in the jobs and 
money available to sustain the party apparatus. 

And finally, by way of concluding this overview, there 
is the question of how Gorbachev's Soviet Union is af- 
fecting the PCF. There is not much direct data thus far, 
but some analysis can be attempted further on. For the 
moment, just one remark. 

Historically, French Communism’s strategic dilemma 
used to be both domestic and external. The PCF was 
for decades a pariah in French politics, due to its Sovi- 
etized policies and organization. And even when the 
Communist Party advanced, its gains could be shat- 
tered by the twists and turns of Soviet foreign policy, as 
in 1939 and again in 1947. 

Today, the relation between French Communism’s 
domestic and international worlds is much less intense. 
On the one hand, French Communist decision-making 
is basically autonomous, even if the PCF’s self-interest 
requires endorsing Soviet foreign policy around the 
world and paying enthusiastic lip service to Gorba- 
chev's domestic reforms. But the time is past when rad- 
ical changes in Soviet policy could have decisive ef- 
fects—even for the better, as Gorbachev's innovations 
once might have—on the political fortunes of French 
Communism. 

The presidential and parliamentary elections of 1988 
are good studies of French Communism’s current con- 
dition. They reveal much about the essential elements 
of the PCF’s struggle for survival against the outside 
world and against its own internal inconsistencies. 


The 1988 Presidential Election 


Presidential elections in France always disadvan- 
tage the Communist Party. First, public opinion in these 
elections tends to focus on leadership character and 
capacity to govern—areas where Communist candi- 
dates are weak—more than on programs or ideology, 
where the Communists, at least theoretically, should be 
stronger. Second, the majority principle on the runoff 
ballot means a Communist could never be elected 
president, even in the unlikely circumstance of beating 
the Socialist candidate in the first round. Thus, the 
Communist Party sees the first round as the important 
one for it, the moment when the Communist leaders can 
count their troops. 

However, even this round has yielded increasingly 
discouraging results (See Table 1), because more and 
more Communist voters ‘vote usefully,” i.e., from the 
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Table 1: First-round Votes for Main Parties in French Elections 


(in percent) 


1974 1978 1981 

Presidential Parliamentary Presidential 
Socialists 43.22 24.7 25.8 
Mainstream right 47.7 46.5 49.2 
Communists ne 20.5 15:3 
National Front 0.8 0.2 te 


'Single-round election. 
2Not applicable; Communists supported the Socialist candidate 
Ran no candidate. 


SOURCE: The Economist (London), June 11, 1988, p. 49. 


start support someone with a real chance of defeating 
the Right. This habit began in 1965 and 1974, when the 
PCF decided not to run its own presidential candidate 
and many Communist voters turned to Mitterrand as the 
incarnation of left-wing unity and as a candidate who 
actually stood a chance of winning. Marchais empha- 
sized this phenomenon after the first ballot in 1981, 
when the PCF leader won only 15 percent, although his 
poor showing was surely acase of voters punishing him 
for failing to maintain the “Union of the Left” in 1977-78. 
Clearly, Communist voters, unlike the Communist lead- 
ership, are deciding increasingly that the “Union of the 
Left” is of greater value than the Communist Party. In 
the long run, in other words, the ‘Union of the Left” is 
being effected by the ‘‘masses’’—against the PCF! 

Leftist voters similarly decided to “vote usefully” in 
the first round of the 1988 presidential election. The 
PCF put up not Georges Marchais but the little-known 
leader of the Communist group in the National Assem- 
bly, André Lajoinie, against the three major presidential 
candidates (Mitterrand, Chirac, and former prime min- 
ister Raymond Barre) and the far rightist Le Pen. 

Why such a lackluster candidate? First, Marchais’s 
personal domination at the top of the PCF has prevent- 
ed any other major personality from emerging. Second, 
Marchais may have wanted to pass up the drubbing the 
1988 candidate was likely to take. Most important, the 
Lajoinie candidacy, decided upon a year earlier in an 
unusual move, seemed to be an attempt to conciliate 
the renovateur internal opposition to Marchais himself 
and head off an independent Communist candidacy 
(although, in the end, it did not dissuade Pierre Juquin 
from running). 

Lajoinie was hardly a candidate to draw the enthusi- 
asm of the reformists inside the party. Originally from 
the rural Corréeze department, Lajoinie is a career party 
bureaucrat who came up through party ranks ostensi- 
bly as an agricultural specialist. But, he had the usual 
party education given high officials—in particular, 


1981 1986' 1988 1988 
Parliamentary Parliamentary Presidential Parliamentary 
37.5 S2aK 34.1 Ses 
42.2 44.7 36.4 40.5 
16.1 9.8 6.8 11.3 
0.4 9.7 14.4 9.6 


training at the PCF central school in Choisy-le-Roi and 
the international Lenin school in Moscow in 1966-67. 
Always known for his determined admiration of the So- 
viet Union, Lajoinie has given pro forma support to the 
Gorbachev reforms. He went with Marchais to Moscow 
in May 1987, where he was introduced to Gorbachev as 
the PCF’s candidate-to-be for the French presidency. 
The Soviets accepted this, and Lajoinie himself and 
seemed enthusiastic about Gorbachev's dynamism 
and congeniality. But at home, Lajoinie has been part of 
the Marchais clique, whose orthodox democratic cen- 
tralism is opposed by the genuine French Communist 
“Gorbachevites” (see below). 

Lajoinie’s 1988 presidential campaign was particu- | 
larly dull and old-style. Next to the “gang of three,” to 
the unofficial Communist candidate Juquin, and to the | 
shouting Le Pen, he often appeared almost mournful. 
Evoking the usual Communist themes of socia! prob- 
lems (his electorate was only slightly less concerned— ~ 
51 percent to 53 percent—with “immigrants” than Le : 
Pen's), and criticizing the Socialists as objectively 
“right-wing,” Lajoinie failed to draw serious consider- : 
ation outside the PCF’s usual electorate. And since Ju- | 
quin took several hundred thousand votes from that, 
Lajoinie’s 6.7 percent on the first ballot was not unex- — 
pected. It could easily have been worse. | 

Yet this unquestionably was the worst electoral resullll | 
in the PCF’s history, even below the 8.4 percent re-- 
ceived in 1932 in the midst of its disastrous ‘class — 
against class’ Campaign during the depression. La-— 
joinie’s 2 million votes were less than half Georges Mar- 
chais’s total on the first ballot in 1981. Worse, tiie PCF 
had become a marginal electoral force in nearly all” 
parts of France: in 81 of 96 departments, Lajoinie got 
less than 10 percent of the vote; in 30, he got less than 5 — 
percent. (In 1978, the PCF got more than 25 percent of | 
the vote in 24 departments).’ The few centers of relative © 
PCF strength that remain are located in the traditional’ 
Communist electoral zones—parts of the Paris sub-- 
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Andre Lajoinie, presidential candidate of the French 
Communist Party (PCF), with PCF General Secretary 
Georges Marchais at an April 1988 campaign rally in 
Marseille. 


—Raymond Depardon/MAGNUM. 


urbs, the North and the Pas-de-Calais, the northern and 
western borders of the Massif Central, and a few Medi- 
_terranean departments. In Alsace (where the ecologist 
Waechter beat Lajoinie’s scores) and in the west, the 
Communist vote is now negligible. 

Overall, the Lajoinie disaster completed what might 
be called the “denationalization” of the French Com- 
munist electorate over the past ten years, the origins of 
which French political sociologists now trace back to 
social tendencies arising in the late 1960's or even the 
1950’s, when the PCF’s electorate was generally con- 
sidered to be a kind of unassailable rock pregnable 
only to General de Gaulle’s prestige. Francois Platone 
makes three important observations about the contem- 
porary sociology of the PCF electorate: (1) the move- 
ment of womens’ voting toward the Left in France has 
not benefited the Communist Party; (2) Communist 
losses are greatest among young voters—remarkably, 
the greatest PCF vote concentration today is among 


"See Francois Platone, “PCF: The Canker” in The Presidential Election 
of 1988, Dossiers and Documents, Paris, Le Monde, May 1988, p. 45 


people over 65; and (3) workers are the only category to 
give the PCF more than 10 percent, but Le Pen got as 
many working class votes as Lajoinie, and Mitterrand 
won an absolute majority of workers’ votes.® 

The Communist explanation of Lajoinie’s terrible 
showing was depressingly orthodox. The big three 
candidates are depicted as having been objectively al- 
lied in seeking to crush the PCF. The party’s poor show- 
ing, thus, “did not reflect the Communist party’s real in- 
fluence,” because many voters were fooled into 
wanting to “vote usefully.”? 

For the second ballot, the Communist leaders unen- 
thusiastically supported Mitterrand (whom they ac- 
cused of turning his back as early as 1982 on his 1981 
socialist promises) only in order, they said, to block ‘‘the 
victory of Chirac and Le Pen.” Mitterrand’s “obsession 
is to weaken the Communist Party,” they astutely ob- 
served. Mitterrand’s acceptance of the 1992 Single Eu- 
ropean Act was said to be contrary to French national 
interest. In short, the Communists—in advance—dis- 
claimed any responsibility for a second Mitterrand 
presidency. His victory thus emphasizes that, despite 
occasional PS/PCF deals in parliamentary business or 
local elections, the PCF—barring a general policy 
change—has become a party of permanent opposition 
as it was during the cold war period, only this time with- 
out the special support (mainly Soviet) it then enjoyed. 


1988: The Legislative Elections 


President Mitterrand dissolved the Chiraquist Na- 
tional Assembly almost immediately after his own vic- 
tory. There was a brief Rocard ouverture government 
(called “Rocky |” by the Canard Enchainé), but this 
opening to the Center was not met by the immediate 
consolidation of a Centrist party ally for the Socialists, 
so Mitterrand provoked elections, perhaps unwisely, 
even before Rocard had made a general policy decla- 
ration or asked the Assembly for a vote of confidence 
(neither being, in any case, absolutely required by the 
Gaullist constitution). 

For the Communists, these parliamentary elections 
threatened yet another disastrous defeat. Lajoinie had 
been beaten by Mitterrand in the first presidential ballot 
even in many Communist strongholds. The worst fore- 
casts, taking into account the effect of majority two-bal- 
lot voting, saw less than 10, perhaps as few as 5 PCF 
deputies in the next parliament compared to the 35 that 


SIbid., pp. 45-46. 
°See Marchais’s report to the Central Committee in L'Humanité, 
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Supporters of Jean-Marie Le Pen and his right-wing National Front at a rally in Marseille during the 1988 


French presidential election campaign. The banner reads: “With Le Pen. France for the French. Europe for the 


Europeans.” 


the PCF had in the outgoing Assembly. 

As Stanley Hoffmann observed, the results of the 
June elections for a new National Assembly—com- 
bined with the results of the April and May elections for 
president—"confounded all advance predictions . . . 
virtually every political leader and expert in France 
Claims that something of historical importance hap- 
pened, but few agree on just what it was.’ The PCF 
won an unexpected 11 percent, up from Lajoinie’s 7 
percent only one month earlier (see Table 2). Because 
of this gain and Socialist help, the PCF elected 27 dep- 
uties (24 from metropolitan France, and 3 from over- 
seas departments). Although a good showing, this left 
the PCF still short of the 30 deputies required to forma 
“parliamentary group,” which has considerable pres- 
tige and practical advantages (e.g., the authority to de- 
posit a motion of censure against the government, par- 
ticipation in organizing the Assembly's agenda through 


'°See Stanley Hoffmann, "The Big Muddle in France," The New York 
Review of Books, Aug. 18, 1988, p. 52. 
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membership in the Commission of Group Presidents, 
and various office space and staff privileges). 


How did the Communist Party manage this modest 


resurgence? First, President Mitterrand unwittingly 


helped. Confident—after his own huge 53 percent vic- — 
tory—of a PS landslide that would assure an absolute | 
Socialist majority in the National Assembly (the polls — 


even suggested that this victory would be larger than 
the PS triumph of 1981 following Mitterrand’s first vic- 


tory), the President made public comments encourag- — 
ing acentrist opening, even saying outright that he did — 
not think it “healthy for one party to rule.”'’ Some So- | 


Cialist voters and also some “Mitterrand Communists” 
became confused or discouraged by the President's 
apparent lack of partisanship, while others decided (as 
Mitterrand himself probably thought) that the Socialists 
had no new program to offer, and that the main task 
therefore was party realignment (the “recomposition” 
strategy). This combination of developments led to re- 
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Table 2: French June 1988 Legislative Elections 


First ballot, Second ballot, 
percent of vote __ total seats 
URC, ' of which: 40 
RPR 126 
UDF 129 
Various other Right groups 16 
FN 10 1 
PS and various Left groups 38 276 
PCF 11 27 


"Union of the Rally and the Center. 


cord abstentions for any Fifth Republic election—34 
percent—and a swing of some votes back to the PCF. 
(Indeed, the abstentions combined with the votes for 
the PCF and the National Front amounted to 50 percent 
of the votes cast by registered voters.) 

Perhaps most important in the PCF rebound was the 
risky decision to run popular PCF mayors as candi- 
dates to the National Assembly in those districts where 
a Communist had a chance to beat a Socialist on the 
first ballot and thus become the left-wing candidate in 
the run-off election. The Socialist Party organization 
mobilized weakly for these elections, partly because it 
was overconfident and partly because of Mitterrand’s 
conscious effort to lower the partisan temperature. The 
Socialists also put up complaisantly weak or unknown 
Candidates in many districts (sometimes to give a bit of 
dubious glory to Parisian “personalities” who have re- 
cently joined the PS) in order to save the PCF from igno- 
minious defeat, since Mitterrand apparently did not 

want the Communist Party to disappear completely (at 
: least not yet) from parliament. 

The decision to run mayors clearly paid off for the 
PCF, saving the party from “single-digit” disaster. Of 
the 24 metropolitan deputies, fully half are first-time 
deputies, and of them ten are mayors. Altogether, 13 of 
the 24 deputies are incumbent mayors. '* 

Until the 1988 legislative elections, as Stéphane 
Courtois points out, the combining of mayoral and de- 
putorial functions had been virtually taboo in the PCF 
for 50 years, because it poses the threat of the emer- 
gence of local power centers that might resist central 
party control.'* The taboo embodies the democratic 
centralist principle that Communist Party deputies are 
under strict party control. Communist parliamentary 

andidates have thus usually been worthy party appa- 


"See Stéphane Courtois, “PCF: The Mayors to the Rescue,” Journal 
les Elections (Paris), No. 3, June 1988, p. 14. 

'SThe party has not forgotten the lesson of the “Doriot affair,” in which 
acques Doriot, who had in the early 1930's become a deputy/mayor and 
olitburo member, turned coat and became leader of a fascist party. 


ratchiks whom the PCF has decided to reward with 
prestige and a sinecure, whereas Communist mayors, 
at least in the important bastions, have usually been 
hardworking, successful militants who are genuinely 
popular in their terrain. 

To have overridden the traditional separation of dep- 
uty and mayoral functions is a significant indication of 
how desperate the PCF’s electoral situation has be- 
come. The Communist Party seems to have few, if any, 
remaining strongholds at the department level. The cu- 
mulation of elected positions by mayor/deputies will en- 
courage resistance by popular local leaders to the 
damaging orthodoxy of central party control. This trend 
is all the more likely since Communist mayors have run 
“Union of the Left” municipalities with the Socialists for 
ten years. These Communists know that their own posi- 
tions, not to mention the future of the party itself, de- 
pend on left-wing unity, which the party’s national lead- 
ership has done so much to discredit. These mayors 
have already been, and may become even more, the 
“breeding ground of internal opposition and ‘renova- 
teur’ activity in the PCF.”'* 

The PCF electoral “upturn” in June 1988 must be 
measured against the all-time low of a month earlier 
and against the long-term curve of PCF decline. If the 
percentage rise seems considerable, it is exaggerated 
by the high general rate of abstention, which affected 
the PCF less than other parties. In gross terms, there 
were only 12,000 more Communist votes in metropoli- 
tan France than in the 1986 legislative elections. More- 
over, in June most of the party's “stars’—e.g., Charles 
Fiterman, Maxime Gremetz, Paul Laurent, and Giselle 
Moreau—were defeated. 

Itis unlikely that the current parliament will last the full 
term of five years. Many observers think that the need to 
have a more solid basis for governance than the fore- 
shortened Socialist opening to the center has thus far 
achieved will require elections again as early as 1989. 
However, President Mitterrand is constitutionally pro- 
hibited from dissolving parliament until a full year has 
elapsed since the previous dissolution. The next really 
important electoral test will be the municipal elections 
in March 1989. Once again the electoral law imposes 
majoritarian, i.e., Left and Right coalitions. The Social- 
ists, who cannot hope to get 50 percent by themselves, 
will need the Communists, in a certain sense, almost as 
much as the Communists will need the Socialists. Lead- 
ers of both parties have already indicated that, in spite 


'4Courtois, loc. cit. For a recent examination of PCF ‘municipal 
communism,” see Martin A. Schain, French Communism and Local Power: 
Urban Politics and Political Change, New York, St. Martin's Press, 1985. 
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of their fundamental hostility, they will make many bar- 
gains. Some Communist mayors have in any case al- 
ready announced that they intend to lead left-wing unity 
coalitions. By thus jumping the gun, they have put pres- 
sure on the Marchais clique, as Courtois’s analysis sug- 
gested was increasingly likely to happen. 

It is worth noting that the conservative RPR and UDF 
parties will also make a certain number of distasteful, if 
expedient, alliances, in their case with National Front lo- 
cal organizations. As Le Monde pointed out, based on 
results of the presidential first ballot (in which Le Pen 
made such a strong showing), in 206 of the 333 cities 
with UDF/RPR governing coalitions, the coalitions 
would need Le Pen’s support to win. '° Le Pen’s recent 
gaffes and a drop in support for the FN could, however, 
reduce this dependency sharply. 


“Comrade Taboo” 
and Internal Opposition 


The 1988 candidacy of Communist dissident Pierre 
Juquin, nicknamed “Comrade Taboo” by Marchais, 
raises interesting questions. How does this phenome- 
non fit in with other PCF internal opposition tendencies? 
Was his attempted “Red-Green” presidential cam- 
paign and two percent showing a success or a defeat 
for the renovateur tendency within the PCF? The facts 
are ambiguous enough to be interpreted many ways. 

The son of an SNCF employee but also an Ecole Nor- 
male graduate and an agrégé in German, Juquin joined 
the Communist Party in 1956. Parallel to his teaching 
career, he had along career as amilitant in the PCF ap- 
paratus. He became a full member of the Central Com- 
mittee in 1967, having already been associated politi- 
cally with Marchais for several years. He was a deputy 
in the short-lived 1967-68 parliament, and was againa 
deputy in 1973-81. He became a candidate member of 
the PCF Politburo in 1979 and a full member in 1982. At 
that time, because of his reassuring public style and 
agile mind, he was put in charge of the party’s press 
and information service. Responsible for party propa- 
ganda, he often served as the party’s spokesman. 

Juquin was one of the most visible high-level enthusi- 
asts of the “Union of the Left” and ‘“Eurocommunist” 
tendencies of the 1970's. Early on, he had grave doubts 
about breaking off the alliance with the Socialists and 
was a private dissenter, we now know, from the “for- 
tress PCF” line. However, defending orthodoxy in the 
name of party unity, he chose not to support internal 
party protests—such as that led by Henri Fiszbin and 


'S’e Monde, Apr. 28, 1988, cited in Hoffmann, loc. cit., p. 55. 


the dissident RCH group in the late 1970's and 
1980’s—against disruption of left-wing unity and shut- 
down of the Eurocommunist reforms. He apparently 
hoped a reformist line would win power inside the party, 
perhaps with himself at the head. 

Juquin finally became a public dissident during the 
preparation for and the holding of the 25th PCF Con- 
gress in 1985. Subsequently, the Marchais clique pro- 
gressively isolated him, eventually having him officially 
excluded from the party in October 1987. He began his 
independent presidential campaign immediately there- 
after. His candidacy became the focus for small minor- 
ity national and international left-wing movements. In 
France, it was supported by the unofficial and largely 
unorganized renovateur tendency within the PCF’s own 
organization, as well as by the “old-new-left” Commu- 
nist League (headed by Alain Krivine) and the Unified 
Socialist Party (PSU). Internationally, a statement of 
support was signed by seven deputies of the Italian 
Proletarian Democracy Party, by three members of the 
West German Green Party, and by Spanish, Dutch, 
Greek, and Danish deputies on the Left and far Left. 

Juquin’s electoral appeal did not rely on a program or 
even acoherent set of policies but rather on the fact that 
he provided a way for the rank and file to protest the fail- 
ure of the official PCF leadership to initiate party re- 
forms. Also, a successful Juquin campaign would rein- 
force within the PCF such “New Left” themes as 
ecology, womens’ rights, and the reform of educational 
institutions and programs (themes that are also impor- 
tant to PCI policy today). Third, Juquin heavily empha- 


| 


| 


sized the highly charged issue of immigrants’ rights in | 


France, making provocative proposals for automatic 
naturalization of all foreigners who ask for French na- 
tionality and can meet minimum residence require- 
ments, the granting of dual nationality immediately to 
any foreign child born in France, and the right for for- 
eigners to vote in a// elections, after three, or at most five 
years of residence. (Mitterrand himself once suggest- 
ed during the campaign that immigrant workers be al- 
lowed to vote in /oca/ elections. This was a controversial 
position, which some observers thought was malicious- 
ly conceived by the President as a way to help Le Pen 
and therefore damage Chirac’s first-ballot score.) 
Juquin’s presidential campaign was run through un- 
official “Juquin committees,” which combined PCF dis- 
sidents both outside and inside the party with various 
other Left and New Left elements. Juquin did just a bit 
better than the now veteran far Left workers’ candidate 
Arlette Laguiller, and he was clearly beaten by the ecol- 
ogy candidate. Juquin’s candidacy appealed to a mi- 
nority of a minority, so to speak, and never really co- 
alesced dissatisfactions with the Marchais leadership. 
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It could be said rightly that both Communist candida- 
cies in 1988 were failures—their combined total of 9 
percent was below the previous party low reached in 
1986. Perhaps the remarkable point is that Juquin’s un- 
precedented breaking of ranks (he was, after all, a for- 
mer Politburo member with a significant personal fol- 
lowing in the party) did not hurt the PCF more. 

Yet, with minimal organization and money, Juquin 
did get nearly one-third as many votes as the official 
party candidate, who benefited from the PCF’s still sig- 
nificant campaign resources. Juquin’s failed dissent- 
ing campaign had had, as the French say, the merit of 
existing—it demonstrated that the official party appara- 
tus had lost another measure of control over the various 
dimensions of French Communism. 

Today, what the “ordinary Stalinist” Marchais clique 
cannot prevent, it has to accept. The democratic cen- 
tralist ban on factions continues to exist within the PCF, 
but increasingly, various parts of the French Commu- 
nist apparatus escape the ordinary Stalinist laws of self- 


censure. Dissent is endemic within the PCF, despite 
democratic centralism’s attempts to shore up the old 
fortress. The mythology of the leadership's infallibility is 
dying in the PCF as it is almost everywhere in commu- 
nist parties. 

In 1980, Henri Fiszbin’s Les bouches s’ouvrent 
chronicled and justified the wave of anti-leadership dis- 
sent following the Marchais clique’s two-faced game 
that ruptured the Union of the Left in 1977—78. That in- 
ternal party conflict, Fiszbin wrote perceptively: 


illustrates what | would call the decline of consensus 
within the party. | knew a very long period during my 
service in the leadership when the militant core of the 
party, from the section level to the Central Committee, 
reacted spontaneously in a common reflex to impor- 
tant political events. From the cell secretary to the 
federal-level secretary, everyone knew more or less 
what the policies of the national party leadership 
would be. Today the trouble goes very deep. Be- 


Pierre Juquin, dissident Communist candidate for the at presidency. campaigns in front of the Renault 
auto factory in April 1988; on the wall behind him, a poster of the French Communist Party’s official candidate, 
André Lajoinie. 
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tween the party’s policy, set at the congresses, and 
the way leadership reacts to a given event—the mar- 
gin of uncertainty keeps getting larger. A bizarre situ- 
ation has thus been created: Communist militants are 
often surprised by the positions of their own party.'° 


This analysis, for all the ingenuousness of Fiszbin’s 
own “long march” to clarity, is a decisive statement of 
what has happened inside the body of French Commu- 
nism. Five years after Fiszbin’s book, Pierre Juquin 
could not be stopped from uttering heresy from the ros- 
trum of the 1985 Congress itself. As Edward Allen wrote 
in the Yearbook on International Communist Affairs, 
“Juguin disparaged simplistic theories [i.e., those of 
the party leadership] that blamed the party’s marginali- 
zation on a dearth of awareness in the masses and 
charged the outgoing leadership with self-serving am- 
nesia of its own mistakes and responsibility. He framed 
the seminal questions facing the congress in dissident 
terms: ‘Why and how was the leadership wrong? Who 
decides that it is now right?’ "7 

After the 1988 presidential election, the “Juquin com- 
mittees” split up. One minority group, which tongue in 
cheek calls itself /es conviviaux décalés, has called a 
meeting of small left-wing groups in November to form 
the sort of Red-Green movement announced by Ju- 
quin. The renovateur majority among the dissidents will 
also meet in the fall of 1988, as will yet another ‘““Move- 
ment of Communist Renovators.” Still another grouping 
of reformers has decided to seek independent direct 
relations with the Socialist Party. 

Furthermore, in prominent official leadership posi- 


'SHenri Fiszbin, Les bouches s'ouvrent (The Mouths Open), Paris, 
Grasset, 1980, p. 208. 

'7Edward A. Allen, “France,” in Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on 
International Communist Affairs, 1986, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 
1986, p. 488. Allen cited the Juquin quote from L’Humanité, Jan. 10, 1985. 

'8On this and the above analysis see Olivier Biffaud, “French 
Communism in All Its Moods,” Le Monde, July 27, 1988. Among the 
“Gorbachevites” the article classes Charles Fiterman, Guy Hermier, 

Anicet Le Pors, Lucien Séve, and Roger Martelli. The essence of PCF 
Gorbachevism is to maintain faith in the party while going full speed ahead 
with inner-party glasnost’ and verbal perestroyka. The hope is that somehow 
renewal can be achieved while maintaining the basic ideas that the party 

is a necessary instrument of change in the country and that the party must 
have strict rules of internal operation. Since a PCF perestroyka could only 
be aset of policy promises the party is unlikely to have to carry out, the keypart 
of French Communist “Gorbachevism” is genuinely liberalizing internal 
reform, i.e., thoroughgoing glasnost’, while retaining some sense of the party's 
supposedly unique role and some genuine political links with the Soviet 
Union and the CPSU. This Gorbachevite tendency in the official upper levels of 
the organization would ultimately have both to win inside the party and to 
make some accommodation with other internal opposition tendencies as well 
as with former party members to rebuild the organization. For the moment, 
therefore, the PCF's relation to Gorbachev's Soviet Union is filled with 
ambiguities. 

'9See, e.g., Pierre Rosanvallon, La crise de |’état providence (The Crisis 
of the Welfare State), Paris, Seuil, 1981. 


tions inside the party one can distinguish those with 
“reconstructionist” leanings, sympathetic to those dis- 
sidents who have quit, and a newer group with “Gorba- 
chevite” leanings, in which several well-known party : 
leaders—including two former Communist government — 
ministers from the 1981-84 Mauroy cabinets—are 
prominent. Both groups seem to be vaguely trying to 
wrest control from the Marchais clique. However, as 
one journalist put it, the General Secretariat, the Polit- 
buro, and the Central Committee are still mired in the 
“swamp of orthodoxy.”'® But orthodoxy’s hold is less 
firm than ever, and has less reach in the organization. 


The CGT and La Question Syndicale 


Historically, the CGT has served as the Communist 
party’s refuge when the latter was isolated in French 
political life. It has provided party members with a place 
to ride out storms and, by functioning as the famous 
“transmission belt,” helped to provide the human basis | 
for PCF recovery. Today, though Communists still dom- 
inate leadership positions, the CGT is less thoroughly 
controlled by the party than previously. Internal dis- 
agreement, as in the PCF, is now more open, and So- | 
cialist and other influences within the CGT seem at. 
once more vocal and less instantly rejected. The CGT 
qua labor union is, after all, a powerful defensive force | 
for workers’ interests in many situations. 

The CGT has in recent years suffered considerable » 
reverses due both to the long-term decline of trade: 
unionism in Europe and to the political reverses suf- 
fered by the PCF. Unions over much of Western Europe’ 
have been losing power for a decade. Unemployment’ 
in the region has basically doubled, and union mem-. 
bership has declined dramatically, both in absolute: 
numbers and as a percentage of employed workers. In 
addition, the very goals and rationales of unionism in 
Western Europe have been re-examined as part of a re- 
thinking of the premises of the welfare state. The wel- 
fare state has not been abandoned, but its dimensions: 
(i.e., what benefits workers are to expect) have been re- 
defined and the mix of welfare goals has been enlarged 
in some ways and rebalanced in others. '? 

In France, all trade unions have suffered serious ero- 
sion of membership and influence. The three majo 
trade union confederations—the CGT, the Force Ouv- 
riére (FO), and the French Confederation of Democratic 
Trade Unions (CFDT)—have each lost a significant 
number of their dues-paying members. (Unemploy- 
ment which was just over one million a decade ago ig 
now projected to reach three million in the first years af 
ter the Single European Act becomes operational ir) 
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1992.) Indeed, the decline of the ‘big three” has been 
so sharp that the National Teachers Federation (FEN) 
has become a close fourth in general influence and 
membership. 

The CGT probably has suffered the most (the FO the 
least). In 1983, the CGT claimed 1,622,075 members, 
of which 259,133 were retired workers (the organiza- 
tion’s failure to publish any more recent data doubt- 
less indicates that membership has continued to de- 
cline). Unofficially, observers estimate the CGT now 
has only about 800,000 dues-paying members, and a 
CGT source did admit that the federation had lost as 
much as 45 percent of the membership between 1976 
and 1985.2° 

Recently, the CGT has scored a small upturn in its 
strength in professional elections, but the general ten- 
dency over the past ten years remains one of broad de- 
Cline. The CGT’s share of the vote in elections to enter- 
prise committees has fallen from 34.4 percent in 1979, 
to 32.0 percent in 1981, to 28.5 percent in 1983, and 
26.8 percent in 1987.°' 


ae 


rench coalminers, members of the General Labor Confederation (CGT), demonstrate in Paris on March 2, 


The CGT was hurt by the demobilization of militancy 
in France after Mitterrand’s 1981 election, and support 
for the “Union of the Left” government led to its further 
weakening. But the federation has also suffered be- 
cause of its association in the public’s mind with the 
Communist Party and also, to some extent, with the So- 
viet Union, which the French regarded very negatively 
in the years between the ‘Solzhenitsyn effect’ of 
1974-75 and Gorbachev's arrival. Moreover, the CGT 
did not share in the resurgence enjoyed by other union 
groups, particularly the “independent” FO, as a reac- 


2°ln a controversial analysis, Pierre Rosanvallon argues that the decline 
in French unionism has been much more drastic than observers have 
estimated. According to him, the CGT in 1988 might have really had about 
600,000 members; FO, about 400,000; CFDT, also 400,000; and FEN, 
200,000. Rosanvalion claims that probably only about 9 percent of French 
workers are union members today, as opposed to 20 percent in the 1960's 
and 1970's. See La Question Syndicale (The Question of Trade Unionism), 
Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1988, pp. 13-19. Le Monde, Aug. 3, 1988, estimates 
that the CGT's dues collections will decline by about 10 percent in 1988, 
after a decline of 15 percent in 1987. 

"le Monde, July 23 and Aug. 3, 1988. 


° 


1984, against plans of the government of Premier Laurent Fabius to close coal mines in the north and eastern 


districts of France. 
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tion to the austerity programs of the Mauroy govern- 
ments (1981-84). The CGT found itself in a self-contra- 
dictory position vis-a-vis the unpopular policies of a 
government that included a Communist minister of labor. 

By mid-1989, all three major French unions are 
scheduled to name new leaders. André Bérgeron will 
be replaced as the head of the FO (which has chal- 
lenged the CGT’s dominant position among French 
unions in the 1980’s), Edmond Maire will resign in No- 
vember 1988 as head of the CFDT, and the Communist 
Henri Krasucki will be replaced as general secretary of 
the CGT. 

Krasucki has served two terms as CGT leader, hav- 
ing replaced Georges Séguy in June 1982. He has 
been very much identified with Georges Marchais, and 
the public personalities of the two have had much in 
common. Krasucki used to be known as the “party's 
man” when he was second to Georges Seguy in the 
CGT. But as top leader, he has naturally developed his 
own interests, and lately it has been thought he was not 
as much a Marchais insider as before. For example, 
one rumor is that he has spoken too positively of Gorba- 
chev’s policies to suit Marchais’s inner group. 

A battle is developing over the succession, and it 
seems Krasucki may not be able to control the choice. 
His apparent dauphin Francois Duteil seems to be los- 
ing out to Louis Viannet who in May 1985 publicly dis- 
paraged the Krasucki-Duteil “line,” alleging an overly 
complaisant CGT attitude toward the Socialist govern- 
ment of Laurent Fabius. A few months later Viannet 
launched a broad denunciation by the CGT of the Fabi- 
us government, in effect initiating a rupture with it and 
thus taking a step Krasucki had seemed hesitant to 
take.** Obviously, the Communist Party’s problem of 
deciding on policy is carried over into the CGT. The 
Marchais leadership's hard-line instincts usually win 
out, but not before tactical zigging and zagging has 
produced much confusion among unionists who seem 
to prefer left-wing unity. 


Neither [talianist nor Gorbachevite 


The PCF has found itself beset from various direc- 
tions in ways that threaten its own self-perception. Fif- 
teen years ago the challenge was from the Italians and 
“Eurocommunism’; now it is from the reformist Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev. 


The Italian connection. The French and Italian Com- 
munist Parties have often been treated as a single sub- 
ject of analysis since they are the two major communist 
movements in Western Europe. Yet even when both 


parties were still unquestionably Soviet loyalists in- 
1949-56, there were fundamental sociological, politi- 
cal, and even ideological differences between them.*3 
Indeed, relations between the two party leaderships 
have always been tenuous, both because of personal 
antipathy (in their time Maurice Thorez and Palmiro To- 
gliatti were incompatible mastodons), and because of 
cultural conflicts between the dogmatically proletarian 
French Communists and their often bourgeois-intellec- 
tual Italian counterparts. 

During the mid-1970’s, the two parties arrived at a 
certain rapprochement in the various Eurocommunist 
negotiations, in which the Spanish Communist Party 
and certain smaller parties were also involved. But in 
hindsight, it appears that the Italian Communist Party 
was really the prototype and, in the end, the only signifi- 
cant and consistent example of “Eurocommunism.” 
The French Communists, after several years of mixing 
liberal-sounding proto-glasnost’ reforms with “Mar- 
chais-communism,” in 1977-78 finally broke with the 
French Socialists and thus also with Eurocommunism, 
re-emphasizing Communist identity above any alliance. 

The Italian Communists were understandably en- 
raged over the PCF’s break with the PS. For one thing, 
the French Communist return to sectarianism under- 
mined the attempt to establish a broad, reformed West 
European communist movement, whose_ influence 
might extend into Eastern Europe as well. For another, 
the PCF’s bad behavior indirectly damaged the PCl’s 
strategy of gaining acceptance from the Christian Dem- 
ocrats as partners in a governing coalition in Italy—the — 
enemies of Berlinger’s “historic compromise” found the — 
Italian Communists guilty by association. | 

Faced with the PCl’s own electoral decline over sev- | 
eral years and failure to surmount the so-called “K-fac- 
tor’ (i.e., the perception of others that it was illegiti- | 
mate as a national governing party) in Italian politics, , 
the PCl’s leaders chose to make the PCF’s big defeat 
in the 1986 French legislative elections the occasion 
for a public confrontation. Several Italian Communist’ 
spokesmen, including the top leaders of the PCI, por-_ 
trayed the PCF’s accelerated decline as a cautionary 
tale for all West European communist parties. They ar- 
gued that the PCF’s electoral disasters were “only the” 
most visible symptom” of a fundamental crisis of the 
French Communist movement. The basic problem was, 
they said, the PCF’s “extremist positions” and its “sec 
tarianism.” Particularly self-sabotaging was the French 


Ibid, Aug. 3, 1988. 

°3Of the many books on the French and Italian parties, it is still useful to 
consult Donald L. M. Blackmer and Sidney Tarrow, Eds., Communism in Ital 
and France, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1975. | 
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party's miscalculation in betting that attacks on the So- 
Cialist Party would benefit the Communists. 

The PCI maintained that the only hope for West Euro- 
pean communist parties lay in a broad-based ‘‘Euro- 
left” coalition because, as the former PC! leader Ales- 
sandro Natta himself once put it, many people ob- 
viously “are still frightened” of communists and com- 
munism. Giorgio Napolitano, one of the PCI’s Euroleft 
ideologists, drew the conclusion that “historical differ- 
ences between Communists and Socialists” in Western 
Europe were “no longer sustainable” politically. 

The French Communists naturally rejected the criti- 
cisms by the Italian Communists, first by taking refuge 
in the sacred and hypocritical communist principle of 
non-interference in another party's affairs. (The Italians 
replied, not unreasonably, that the French situation al- 
ready affected the Italian situation.) More important, the 
French Communists argued that the Italians were put- 
ting “Communist identity itself” into question (also not 
an unreasonable reply, because that is exactly what the 
Italian Communists are doing). The PCF has asserted 
that the PCI is running the risk of changing the PCI from 
a revolutionary communist party (whatever that now 
meant, the French Communists themselves cannot ex- 
plain) into a “simple modern reformist party.” Gerardo 
Chiaromonte, an Italian Communist leader, replied that 
if the PCI were to follow the PCF’s example it would 
soon disappear.*4 

The PCF has not, it is clear, substantiated its tempo- 
rary “Italianist” poses of the 1970's, and the PCI, follow- 
ing its “Euroleft” strategy, has linked up with the West 
European social democratic parties wherever possi- 
ble—for example, in the European Parliament, where it 
has little to do with the PCF’s Euro-deputies. Yet the 
PCI’s own decline—despite reforming and, one could 
even say, largely de-communizing itself—hints that 
communism, so long as it is still called “communism,” 
may have only a marginal future in West European polit- 
ical life.2° 


The Soviet connection. Mikhail Gorbachev has had 
the PCF’s public endorsement from the beginning. 
Since 1985, real reformers within the PCF have been 
hoping for the best in the Soviet Union while the Mar- 
chais clique, which is unquestionably “Brezhnevite,”2° 
has clung to the idea that Gorbachev was really trying 
only to make the Soviet system work better and to make 
~communism less of an anathema. 


SS ee ee ee ee 
*4For some details on the PCI-PCF polemics, see the “Introduction” to 
the West European section by Dennis Bark, and the entry on “France” by 
Edward A. Allen, in the 1987 Yearbook on International Communist Affairs. 

*°See Tiersky, op. cit. 
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However, the radicalization of Gorbachev's program 
in 1987-88 forced both groups to re-evaluate their DOsi- 
tions. The Marchais group was suddenly faced with the 
question of how to respond to a Soviet line that had sud- 
denly outflanked French communism, putting into a 
new perspective not only the orthodox French party 
center, but several kinds of internal reform tendencies 
as well. And Gorbachev’s proposals were much bolder 
than what even some of the French Communist reform- 
ers had been talking about. 

The Marchais group has tried to take advantage of 
the PCF’s domestic political marginality in at least one 
way. Since the party will never have occasion to under- 
take anything like the Gorbachev perestroyka reforms 
(which are genuinely threatening to some elites in pow- 
er in Eastern Europe), it can enthusiastically, even if 
hypocritically, endorse them. This Marchais did, for 
example, at the December 1987 PCF Congress, where 
he endorsed Gorbachev's policies—including some, 
such as independence of trade unions, electoral re- 
forms inside and outside the party, etc., to which he 
has in the past given only the merest lip service—and 
termed them “proof of socialism’s superiority.” They 
were, he claimed, exactly the sort of thing that was im- 
plied all along in the “socialism in French colors” slo- 
gan that the PCF has pushed for a decade. He conclud- 
ed with false bravado: “It is because this is our 
conception of socialism that we have pronounced such 
an irrevocable condemnation of that monstrous perver- 
sion of socialism which was Stalinism.’2” 

Conceivably, Gorbachev's successes—not only in 
domestic reform but also in East/West relations and in 
solving regional conflicts—could marginally benefit the 
Communist Party in France, by improving the French 
public opinion’s very negative image of the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, Marchais’s speech at the 26th PCF 
Congress tried to exult over the new life in international 
communism: 


Only a few years, even a few months, ago in.the eyes 
of millions of people—and, as we well know, of near- 
ly all the French—socialism seemed to have lost the 
historical initiative. The most obscurantist Reagan- 
ite viewpoints were triumphant. All these givens are 
now overturned.8 


—_— ern eee — — — — 


°Continued stagnation in the CPSU under Yuriy Andropov and 
Konstantin Chernenko meant little interference or counter-example as 
Marchais sought to stamp down dissent within the PCF, first by 
experimenting unskillfully with government participation and then by returning 
to rough attacks on the Socialists. 

°7For Marchais’s report, see Cahiers du communisme, December 1987- 
January 1988, p. 22. 

*8lbid. 
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Despite these efforts by the PCF inner group to wrap 
itself in Gorbachev's mantle, it is far from clear that Mar- 
chais is Gorbachev's favorite French Communist. To be 
sure, some traditional inter-party rituals are being main- 
tained. Thus, Gorbachev has always met with Marchais 
on his trips to France, and Marchais’s visit to Moscow in 
May 1987 was, besides serving as an occasion to intro- 
duce Lajoinie to Soviet officials, a traditional nod to 
Communist priority, in which the PCF general secretary 
visits Moscow just prior to the visit of a French head of 
government or state (Jacques Chirac was to arrive in 
Moscow shortly thereafter). 

However, one gets the impression that the 
PCF/CPSU connection is not of much practical signifi- 
cance these days. For one thing, Soviet attempts to re- 
vive the international Communist movement, even ona 
new basis of no Moscow line, have not been success- 
ful. And Gorbachev, even more than his predecessors, 
understands that the Soviet state and the CPSU have 
little to gain from making puppets of weak communist 
parties in strong states with whose governments the 
USSR needs to reach important agreements. 

Moreover, the disastrous PCF presidential showing 
in 1988 brought some unusual public Soviet ‘“Gorba- 
chevite” criticism of the French Communists. After the 
first ballot, a well-known /zvestiya journalist, Aleksandr 
Bovin, wrote that Lajoinie’s very weak score showed the 
French Communist Party had not begun seriously to re- 
form itself: 


The communists [in Western Europej]—and this is true 
not only of the PCF—don’t have adequate programs or 
slogans which might attract large sectors of the popu- 
lation, the working class first of all. Communist stra- 
tegy and tactics are much behind the new conditions 
created by the restructuring of capitalism. . . .2° 


The French Communists replied sharply to this at- 
tack, which the leadership took seriously as a more or 
less official Soviet statement. Claude Cabanes, a chief 
L’Humanité editorialist, provocatively invoked the self- 
Criticism of Soviet bloc countries that had been uttered 
by Anatoliy Dobrynin at a recent Prague meeting of 
communist parties that discussed new initiatives in the 
international communist movement.°° Dobrynin was 
quoted as saying that “socialism... has not yet in fact 
entirely revealed its advantages, has not yet given the 


?8Cited in L'Humanité, May 4, 1988. Bovin is, among other things, the 
author of a brochure called L'impératif du siécle nucléaire, (The Imperative of 
the Nuclear Era), Moscow, Novosti, 1986. There were also unconfirmed 
rumors of some sort of “Gorbachevite” Soviet contact with Pierre Juquin early 
on in the internal PCF struggle over naming a presidential candidate. 
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Western masses a convincing example of a thorough 
democratization of society and of a radical and priority 
solution of economic problems.” Cabanes said that the 
French Communists were “especially well-placed” to 
agree with Dobrynin’s criticism, having themselves 
been, since the 1970's, on the firing line of the “ideolog- 
ical war’ waged in: 


capitalist countries in the name of “human rights.” 
[The French Communists] have stood their ground, 
refusing to follow the pack. They have suffered many 
repercussions as a consequence. And they did not 
await Leonid Brezhnev’s demise and the recent 
changes in the Soviet Union before stating their opin- 
ions concerning the serious problems assailing the 
socialist countries and the major harm resulting to the 
struggle of all communists.*' 


Citing the various past criticisms of the Soviet Union by 
the French Communists (limited though they have 
been), Cabanes concluded that Soviet deficiencies— 
“which [the Soviets] themselves now admit’—were 
partly responsible for holding back reform in other par- 
ties. Altogether, said Cabanes, the journalist Bovin 
seemed to be “totally ignorant” of the French situation. 
And he added that in the past, Soviet media often have , 
given the Soviet public an overly rosy picture of French 
society, one that was “more respectful of the diplomatic. 
desires of [the USSR] than of the truth.” Noting that Bo- 
vin had complimented President Mitterrand’s “Carte- 
sian-clear thinking” in the very L’Humanité editorial that 
Criticized the PCF, Cabanes asked: “Who is this article 
supposed to please?” Indeed... . 

From this incident one can discern nuances in the 
Marchais group's current attitude toward the Soviet | 
Union and in its still-dominant philo-Sovietism. It is 
blaming the CPSU’s Brezhnevite past for much of the 
PCF’s stagnation (i.e., turning the Gorbachev line back 
against Soviet criticisms of French Communism’s lag- |) 
gardness). It is also enthusiastically endorsing pere- 
stroyka while emphasizing that the French Communists 
had years before begun to reappraise the Soviet model — 
and to declare their independence from Moscow. (Both 
points are correct, so far as they go, the second more 


“Representatives of 93 communist, workers’, and revoiutionary- 
democratic parties met in the Czechoslovak capital on April 12-15, 1988, to 
mark the 30th anniversary of the journal Problems of Peace and Socialism. 
Dobrynin's address was carried by Prague Domestic Service in Czech, trans. 
in FBIS, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, DC), Apr. 14, 1988, 
pp. 15—16. The Italian Communists seized on the occasion to announce 
their resignation from the journal's membership. See World Marxist Review, 
June 1988, pp. 5-6, which lists the attending parties (the PC! was not 
listed). 

3'See the Cabanes editorial in L’'Humanité, May 4, 1988. 
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than the first.) The PCF reply to /zvestiya also indicated 
that the French Communists are fully aware that the So- 
viets are now permanently more interested in dealing 
with any French government than with a marginalized, 
uninspired party of opposition. 

Moscow's historical preference for dealing with con- 
servative French governments has been widened to in- 
clude the Socialists in large part because the PCF has 
demonstrated its incapacity to influence Mitterrand’s 
domestic policy or, more important, his pro-NATO for- 
eign policy, either while the Communists were part of 
the Mitterrand government or since. The PCF also failed 
to affect even marginally the “cohabitationist’ Mitter- 
rand-Chirac struggles of 1986-88. Thus, except insofar 
as French Communist influence plays a role in social 
struggles (through the CGT) or in the French peace 
movements (not of great consequence, it was seen, 
during the Euromissile crisis), Moscow is likely to be 
disinheriting this eldest daughter of the old church. 


oy — J. 
Signatories of the Common Program at a March 13, 
1978, press conference, from left to right: Georges 
Marchais of the French Communist Party, Francois Mit- 
terrand of the Socialist Party, and Robert Fabre of the 
Left Radicals. 


—Gamma/Liaison. 
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The Face of French 
Communism Today 


Why has the PCF declined so badly? The Commu- 
nists reject the standard analyses of various observers: 
that social change has dried up the bases of Commu- 
nist support; that French opinion has condemned the 
old peacenik view of the Soviet Union; that French intel- 
lectuals have outgrown their dreamy conception of so- 
cialism as a veritable transformation of human rela- 
tions. The current French Communist “line” instead 
emphasizes four reasons for what it characterizes pri- 
marily as an “electoral” decline. 


e The mass media are unfair to the PCF. The Com- 
munists are demonized and caricatured, and the party 
is wrongly equated with the National Front: communism 
and racism tend to be lumped together as equivalent 
extremisms. 

e The Communist Party has been ravaged by ‘‘the 
dictatorship of the opinion polls” in electoral cam- 
paigns. Masses of politically ‘immature’ Communist 
voters have been lost to the Socialist argument con- 
cerning the ‘useful vote,” reinforced by the majoritarian 
principle in French electoral law. 

e The “Common Program” and the “Union of the 
Left” alliance were programmatic and strategic mis- 
takes. The Common Program (signed with the Socialist 
Party in 1972 and abandoned in the negotiations of 
1977) was implicitly the basis for Mitterrand’s ‘110 Pro- 
posals” of the 1981 campaign, and of the Communist 
justification for joining the government. Communist vot- 
ers came to believe that the Program and the ‘110 Pro- 
posals’ offered solutions to all problems, through mea- 
sures such as nationalization and the social welfare 
and workplace laws. In addition, great numbers of 
Communist voters became accustomed to voting for 
Mitterrand as the natural leader of left-wing unity. 

e The Communists paid a high price for their govern- 
ment service in 1981-84. “We should have left in 1982,” 
they now say, when the first “pause” was declared in 
the midst of a financial runaway, and when Mitterrand, 
Mauroy, and Jacques Delors initiated the first tentative 
steps in the shift from Keynesian deficit-spending to 
austerity. 


Mitterrand has certainly damaged French Commu- 
nism. He has won the audacious wager he announced 
to the Socialist International in 1973, justifying signing 
the Common Program, i.e., that through the “Union of 
the Left” the Socialists could win three million of the 
PCF’s five million votes. 


Declining Fortunes of the PCF 
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Electorally, the two most effective French anti-Com- 
munists have been General de Gaulle and Mitterrand. 
De Gaulle took 20 percent of the Communist electorate 
on his return to power in 1958; Mitterrand has taken 
half, and more, of what was left. Yet it is always superfi- 
cial to impute significant long-term changes in political 
sociology to great leaders. Leaders require a situation, 
and their successes and failures will endure or not de- 
pending on a context beyond their own making. 

Fifteen years ago in a book on French Communism, | 
suggested that one could think of the PCF as a politi- 
cal/cultural/social organization built on its four distinc- 
tive “faces,” or roles: as a political vanguard, as a 
counter-society, aS a government party, and as a tri- 
bune for the disadvantaged—the last a combination of 
protest party and, mainly through the CGT, genuine de- 
fender of the interests of workers. By seeing the simul- 
taneous complexity, the internal supports and contra- 
dictions of the whole, | argued, one could understand 
both the lines of strength and weakness and the genu- 
ineness and pretense of the PCF without resorting to 
one or another caricature of the party fixed in one or 
another role, according to one’s preconceptions or po- 
litical premises.°* The French Communist Party was 
neither simply atwo-faced insurrectionary party: in mas- 
chera, nor a satisfied counter-power in “splendid isola- 
tion,” nor a somewhat misunderstood peoples’ tribune 
with a heart of gold under a tough exterior. 

Looking back, one can see that the years 1945-58 
constituted a kind of golden age of French Commu- 
nism. It was a time when great organizational success 
combined with the satisfactions of deep political com- 
mitments at a time of ideological cold war, when being 
in “splendid isolation” in society was more than com- 
pensated for by the partisan warmth of close comrade- 
ship. “It’s good,” Maurice Thorez would say to crashing 
applause, “to be together.” (These sentiments of the 
1950's were recently recalled by Henri Fiszbin, Louis 
Althusser, Philippe Robrieux and others, in their mem- 
oirs to make the point that the party today lacks com- 
radeship.)°% In this period, the French Communist 
movement—built during the Popular Front, the Resis- 
tance, and the Liberation epochs—had reached across 
the nation, socially and territorially, even if, as advertised, 
workers and working-class families constituted the 
movement's core.°4 


*?Ronald Tiersky, French Communism, 1920-1972, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1974. See also the important works cited therein 
by Professors Annie Kriegel and George Lavau. 

See, e.g., Fiszbin, op. cit. 

*4See Stéphane Courtois, “Working-Class Identity, Communist Identity: 
The Construction and Deconstruction of French Communism,” in 
Communisme, Nos. 15-16, 1987, esp. pp. 68-69. 


French political sociologists today see the begin- 
nings of turbulence for the PCF in the late 1950’s or ear- 
ly 1960's. Close analysis of this period reveals what 
certain keen observers guessed at the time—that the 
movement had already started to have difficulty repro- 
ducing its levels of membership and its voting and mo- 
bilization support from year to year.°° The shocks aris- 
ing from May 1968 produced contradictory tendencies, 
some of them damaging to the PCF and the French Left 
generally, although the PCF did not suffer visibly. 

Indeed, 1974 seems to be the moment when the 
Communists had the best image in French public opin- 
ion polls: the Common Program had been signed amid 
popular left-wing enthusiasm in 1972; Mitterrand had 
run agood race as the joint left-wing presidential candi- 
date against Valéry Giscard d’Estaing in 1974; and the 
Communist Party, near or at its membership zenith, had 
begun its flirtation with Eurocommunism, openly criti- 
cizing certain Soviet “mistakes” and making a declara- 
tion of independence in party decision-making. In 
1974, equal parts of a SOFRES public opinion sample 
had a “good” or a “bad” opinion of the PCF—40 per- 
cent. By 1985, however, the split was 70 percent nega- 
tive and only 20 percent positive.°° 

Jean Ranger has estimated the high point of PCF 
membership at about 450,000 genuine members in 
1978.°" Included in this count are people who not only 
had party cards but had some material link with the or- 
ganization—that is, they paid dues at least irregularly 
and attended some party meetings. After 1978, mem- 
bership began to decline as members quit in droves in — 
reaction to the Marchais leadership's continuation of 
the wholesale anti-Socialist campaign begun in 1977. — 
The departure of these “Union of the Left” Communists 
in 1978-81 prepared the way for them to vote for Mitter- 
rand in the 1981 presidential election, and thus to slip 
permanently out of PCF control, announcing the Com- | 
munist electoral catastrophe of the 1980's. 

An analysis of Communist voters through 1988 (i.e., 
through the first ballot of the parliamentary elections) | 
shows that the PCF has been declining in a// categories 
of the population, except for two: people over 65 years | 
of age, and those classified sociologically as “inac- 
tive,” namely, those retired or not working. Remarkably, 
the PCF—like, but even more than, the PCl—has be- 
come the party of old people and nostalgics. Further- | 
more, this aging of the party’s electorate correlates well — 


‘ 


“See, e.g., Jean Ranger, “The Decline of the French Communist Party,” 
Revue Francaise de Science Politique (Paris), February 1986, pp. 46-63. 

°lbid.; and see also Gérard Le Gall, “X-Ray of the PCF: A Double Split 
with the Society and the Sympathizers,” Revue Politique et Parlementaire 
(Paris), January-February, 1985. 

3’Ranger, loc. cit., p. 57. 
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with the geography of Communist decline in the most 
economically dynamic cities and regions.°° (A very re- 
cent and as yet unexplained marginal growth has, how- 
ever, occurred in the PCF’s Youth Movement). 

Where does all this leave the deployment and the role 
structure of the French Communist Party? 


Political vanguard role. The role of the French Com- 
munist Party as a revolutionary vanguard had consis- 
tent validity from the 1920's through the 1950’s. In the 
early years, the French Communists were a small but 
feared and growing power in French politics, a power 
whose links with the Comintern and the Soviet Union 
were convincing evidence that the PCF was indeed a 
revolutionary organization that would not hesitate to 
take power if the chance arose. In the postwar golden- 
age decade, cold war fears of the Soviet threat gave 
Credibility to the PCF’s revolutionary rhetoric, although 
some observers had by then begun to see the PCF as a 
bureaucratized drone of Soviet foreign policy that had 
lost the capacity to think strategically for itself. In the 
1960's and 1970's, the idea of a Communist seizure of 
power lost credibility, and by the 1980's, opinion polls 
no longer even asked the old question: “If the Commu- 
nist Party found a good situation, do you think it would 
try to seize power?” 

Gradually in the 1950's, the PCF’s strategy for win- 
ning power became the fuzzy idea that as Soviet social- 
ism proved its superiority over capitalism, the French 
Communist Party would somehow be ushered into 
power, probably through the “peaceful transition to so- 
| Cialism” strategy of temporary alliance with other par- 
| ties, but possibly in a more radical crisis setting, should 
the “movement of the masses” so decide. Vague, but it 
seems to have dawned only slowly on the French Com- 
munist leaders, who desperately wanted to believe oth- 
erwise, that the division of Europe, NATO, and the true 
nature of Soviet policy had, strategically speaking, left 
them in the lurch. 

The PCF’s dependence on a supposedly nascent 
Soviet superiority was one premise of the “peaceful 
transition to socialism” strategy. But in the 1970's, Sovi- 
et domestic stagnation was masked only by the USSR’s 
military buildup and Third World expansion. The image 
of the Soviet Union in French opinion turned sharply 
negative during these years, as aresult, we have noted, 
of the so-called “Solzhenitsyn effect,” the Brezhnev 
government's adventurism, and other factors. Table 3 
shows the measured decline in Soviet prestige. 

More striking even than the degradation of the Soviet 
image in French opinion generally is the worsening of 


8See a table for the years 1974-84 in ibid., p. 50. 


Table 3: Shifting French Attitudes 
on Socialism, 1972-82 


Responses (in percent) to the question: If we draw up the 
balance sheet of socialism as it functions in the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies, do you think it is 
rather positive or negative? 


1972 1980 1982 
Rather positive 28 14 11 
Rather negative 43 59 69 
No opinion 29 ein 20 

100 100 100 


SOURCE: SOFRES, Opinion Publique 1984, pp. 247-80. 


this image among French Communist sympathizers. In 
1982, only 35 percent of them had a favorable impres- 
sion of the Soviet Union, as opposed to 62 percent in 
1972. Of Communist voters in 1972, only 11 percent 
had a negative judgment of the Soviet system; in 1982, 
35 percent expressed negative opinions. Obviously the 
“Solzhenitsyn effect,” the invasion of Afghanistan, the 
crackdown in Poland, Soviet proxy imperialism in An- 
gola and Mozambique, etc., damaged Soviet prestige 
in France, particularly among that ‘‘third-force” tenden- 
cy in French opinion that had imagined the USSR to be 
a force for peace in world politics, as opposed to an 
American capitalism that was believed to be necessar- 
ily imperialistic and bellicose. The sharpest change oc- 
curred among Socialist Party sympathizers: 40 percent 
had a favorable opinion of the Soviet system in 1972; in 
1982, only 15 percent did. Their negative opinion level 
jumped from 34 to 67 percent in the same time period, a 
complete reversal.°9 

In more recent polling (1985 and 1986), two predict- 
able changes are found. The Soviet Union's desire for 
peace is less contested with Gorbachev as its leader, 
and Gorbachev's own image is much better than that of 
his predecessors’ (the least one could expect!). Still, 
69 percent of the sample offered a negative judgment 
of the “global Soviet balance sheet” (an important ref- 
erence to a Marchais-communism doctrine that the 
USSR, despite all its “errors,” had a “globally positive 
balance sheet’); and only 12 percent had a favorable 
judgment. Among French Communist sympathizers, 
40 percent had positive opinions, and 38 percent had 
negative opinions. The Soviet Union’s image in French 
opinion is, in other words, far from supportive of the 
PCF’s wish to be known as a party which could change 


S8SOFRES, Opinion Publique 1984, pp. 247-78. In a 1983 poll, the 
question was asked: “If you had to leave France, which country would you like 
to live in?” Of the French Communist sympathizers, 16 percent said the 
United States, 24 percent said Italy, and 13 percent said the Soviet Union. 
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Table 4: Shifting French Opinion on the Capacity of the PCF to Fulfill Government Functions 


Percent citing PCF as party most capable of: 


1977 

Reducing inequalities 18 
Fighting unemployment 

Defending the interests of people like you 16 
Making the changes and reforms the French want 14 
Protecting public freedoms 10 
Managing the French economy well 9 
Assuring French national security 8 


SOURCE: SOFRES: Opinion Publique 1986, pp. 47-48. 


French society in a useful way. 

This all indicates a simple conclusion. The PCF’s 
“vanguard” role is a pretense meaningful only to a tiny 
minority of the truest believers, a small historical rear 
guard that continues to think that history somehow will 
still return the Communists to center stage. 


Government party role. The government party role of 
the Communist Party is amore complex story. In French 
Communism, 1920-1972, it was possible to synthesize 
several monographs which showed that French Com- 
munist local governments were often efficient and per- 
ceived to be so by local populations. However, in re- 
cent years, the old image of Communists as energetic 
providers of social services has been somewhat 
cracked by problems with immigrant populations, by 
l'usure du pouvoir common to all long-governing par- 
ties, and by certain cases of electoral fraud. In 
the 1983 elections, the number of PCF local govern- 
ments—which had increased sharply in the 1970's, 
especially in coalitions with the Socialist Party—de- 
clined. They are expected to be cut again sharply in the 
1989 elections, despite probable “Union of the Left” 
local alliances. 

In terms of governing at the national level, the PCF 
was ill-served by its 1981-84 participation in the 
Mauroy cabinets. Not only did the Communists have to 
shoulder part of the blame for the government's fail- 
ures; they never enjoyed more than the most minimal 
advantages that power is supposed to bring. The re- 
sults of four opinion polls, taken in 1977-85, illustrate 
that French public opinion less and less considers the 
PCF capable of serving usefully as a government party 
(see Table 4). 

The Communists seem to have fallen in public es- 
teem by going into the government, fallen further while 
inside, then fallen yet more on getting out! This accu- 
mulation of political errors indicates a sclerotic leader- 
ship basically out of touch with political reality, a case of 
“creeping Brezhnevism.” 
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1979 1983 1985 
18 10 8 
15 8 i 
16 9 6 
13 6 5 
14 6 4 
14 5 3 
10 4 3 


The tribune role. The PCF is also failing to perform its 
tribune role effectively. In recent years, the party has 
lost a considerable part of its ‘‘tribune” clientele—those 
individuals who are disadvantaged or threatened in so- 
ciety. Some voters who would normally have been with 
the PCF or some other leftist alternative party, inthe late 
1970's and early 1980's moved to the Socialists, who 
were speaking out for various single-issue and minority 
causes such as ecology, womens’ rights, and opposi- 
tion to racism. Other protest voters have gone over to 
the racist National Front, attracted by Le Pen’s dema- 
goguery against immigrant workers supposedly taking 
French jobs and immigrant families living free on 
French social security benefits. | 

Recently, the Communists have been obliged to rec- : 
ognize that immigrant workers have become very im- 
portant to the CGT and even to the party itself, even 
though the party has traditionally been chauvinist (es- 
pecially anti-German) and racist (anti-Semitic and anti- 
Arab) despite its internationalist and humanist claims. 
The more the CGT and PCF become the union and par- 
ty des immigrés, the more Le Pen’s success with previ- 
ously Communist voters becomes a new verification of 
the classic argument that a significant minority (per- 
haps one-fourth) of the PCF’s old 20 percent share in 
the vote was basically a protest vote. 

Georges Marchais’s Central Committee speech of 
June 1988 in fact underlined the PCF leadership's 
awareness on this point: 


[The 26th Congress's strategy] establishes a perma- 
nent link between unity in action to defend ourselves 
and unity in action for change. “Our protest rcie,” we — 
emphasized, is in our view no less “worthy” than our — 
“proposing” role. How could this fail to be the case? 
There is no real desire for change which is not fueled by | 
discontent, anger, and revolt against injustice. . . .*° 


4°See L’Humanité, June 28, 1988. 
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The Communist attempt to recapture the protest vote 
(which Le Pen’s recent horrific faux pas—such as 
claiming that the Nazi death camps were just “a detail” 
of World War II and so on—may facilitate) is one aspect 
of the PCF’s fight against ‘‘the sliding of French society 
to the right,” which has, according to the Communists, 
been going on since the beginning of Mitterrand’s pres- 
idency. But the race issue is a particularly difficult one, 
and the Communists will find it hard to Keep the usual 
two irons inthe fire. Their old reputation limits their gains 
among immigrants, while their partial success, above 
-allin getting immigrant workers to join the CGT, puts off 
the return of some former “French-French” PCF voters 
who have gone over to Le Pen. 


Counter-society role. Finally we arrive at the issue of 
the decline of the famous French Communist counter- 
society, first analyzed in depth by Annie Kriegel.*' The 
counter-society rested on a workerist core, which sup- 
plied both the cultural milieu in which French commu- 
nism flourished most successfully and the militants who 
became the cadres and the apparatchiks of the Com- 
munist Party’s apparatus. Here we are talking about the 
fate of French Communism itself. 

The resilience of the PCF for decades in French poli- 
tics derived from the fact that French Communism was 
a true political and cultural community. The party was 
the political arm of a mass movement of militant en- 
thusiasm. Although French Communism certainly re- 
ceived its original impulse from the radiation of Bolshe- 
| vik influence, and was long controlled by its own fealty 
| to the Soviet Union, it was simultaneously a genuinely 
-national phenomenon, a counter-culture of Soviet- 

thinking French people whose dual loyalty constituted 
the last great partisan challenge to the legitimacy of the 
French republican system. 

A group of researchers under the direction of Sté- 
phane Courtois and Annie Kriegel recently published, 
in the journal Communisme, a series of analyses of the 
evaporation of French Communism’s dogmatically pro- 
letarian, ouvriériste identity.4* Courtois points out that 
while observers for years saw signs of instability in the 
PCF’s political sociology, the actual disastrous decline 
began only in 1981. Some part of the PCF’s decline, he 
states, has been due to strictly political and ideological 
factors, which we have already analyzed: a Socialist 
challenge largely underestimated in 1962-75; the 


"Annie Kriegel, Les communistes francaises (The French 
Communists), Paris, Seuil, 1968, now in its 4th edition. 

42See Communisme, Nos. 15-16, 1987, a special issue called Sociétés 
ouvriéres et communisme francaise (Working Class Communities and French 
Communism). 
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“Union of the Left” strategy itself, which is appropriate 
for majority voting but where the gains, coming from the 
center, are likely to disadvantage the more extreme 
partner; the presidential elections’ emphasis on the in- 
dividual candidate's attractiveness rather than on party 
charisma or program; the collapse of the Soviet Union's 
prestige in French political opinion in the 1970’s—all of 
which are in some sense challenges unmet or errors 
committed by the “Marchais clan.” 

But the decline of French Communism must also be 
understood, in Courtois’s opinion, as the product of 
deeper problems that affect all the West European 
communist parties to a greater or lesser extent. These 
factors Courtois sums up as a “crisis—perhaps defini- 
tive—of the heart of the French Communist phenomenon, 
that is to say, communism’s working class identity.’”49 

Courtois focuses on three key moments when the 
PCF’s traditional base was eroded. First, in the early 
1960's, there appeared a growing gap between French 
Communism’s principal working-class social bases 
(old smokestack industrial cities and industrial sub- 
urbs, especially around Paris) and the general move- 
ment of a modernizing society toward service indus- 
tries, Cultural individualism, modern comforts, leisure 
time and new educational tracks for professional and 
social advancement. Courtois argues that a large part 
of the working class refused a social advancement that 
would have meant leaving behind one’s class and ac- 
cepting geographical mobility, and chose instead pro- 
fessional promotion, which is to say greater rooting in 
the working class socially and territorially.44 

This trend, when combined with a working class 
strategy of leaving school after the first diploma (the 
CAP), produced a cultural gap between working class 
communities and the rest of French society. While most 
sectors of French society prospered in the 1960's 
boom years, the old working class, in relative social iso- 
lation, paradoxically encountered economic crisis and 
social handicaps. The generalization of television and 
the automobile, which created leisure and mobility, 
also weakened the old sociability of the Communist 
neighborhood or suburb. The wide spread of lower-in- 
come (HLM) housing in these years also reinforced an 
emphasis on nuclear family life as opposed to collec- 
tive sociability and solidarity. 

Second, the economic recession which hit France 
hard in 1974-75, a year after most other advanced 
economies, accentuated these tendencies. The clas- 
sic Communist industrial worker, hit often by dequaiifi- 


*8See Courtois, “Working-Class Identity, Communist Identity: The 
Construction and Deconstruction of French Communism,” loc. cit., p. 69. 
“4\bid., p. 70. 
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cation or unemployment, was attacked in his very pro- 
fessional identity—that part of his personality and per- 
sonal culture which linked him with pride to the Commu- 
nist sub-culture. In this same sense, entire regions— 
Lorraine, Seine-Saint-Denis, the North and Pas-de-Ca- 
lais—were shaken in their social psychology, destabi- 
lizing long-established “Communist eco-systems,” as 
Courtois puts it.*° 

And finally, the children of the classic French Com- 
munist generations of the 1930's through the 1960's 
more and more began to reject life in the counter-soci- 
ety. They rejected the culture of collective solidarity in 
favor of personal strategies, and, contrary to their par- 
ents, chose social mobility against the older genera- 
tion’s preference for professional qualification. 

The French Communist Party in the 1960’s and 
1970's tried to straddle both its old militant communities 
and a new generation whose attitudes had much to do 
with bringing on the events of May 1968. During the 
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1970's, the issue was decided when the Eurocommun- 
ist flirtation and the “Union of the Left” were abandoned 
by a party leadership that decided to head back politi- 
cally into the fortress and socially into that “splendid 
isolation” they thought of as Communist identity. The 
leaders were in fact condemning the party not only po- 
litically, but also sociologically. Yet, as Courtois says, it 
could be added, though not in justification, that they 
were merely showing themselves incapable of “foster- 
ing any other identity but that which they had always 
known themselves, and which had provided for their 
own upward mobility.’”*° 

Communism, absent some unforeseeable event or 
person, will continue to be a fading face on the French 
political scene. 


4SIbid., p. 71. 
6lbid., p. 72. 


Leadership Change 
and Crisis in Hungary 


George Schopflin, Rudolf Tékés, and Ivan Vélgyes 


n May 22, 1988, a remarkable event occurred in 
the political life of the ruling Hungarian commu- 
nist system: Janos Kadar, leader of the Hungar- 
ian Socialist Workers’ Party (MSZMP) for more than 31 
years, and his closest supporters were removed from 
office by the top echelon of his own party in an abrupt 
but peaceful transition of power. Watching the pained 
expression on Kadar’s face as he gloomily announced 
the news to a stunned TV audience, one had the feeling 
that the party conference that accomplished this feat 
was perhaps one of the most momentous events in the 
| last three decades of Hungarian political life. 
| Thesuccession came in the midst of what was widely 
perceived to be an impending crisis, a crisis that Ka- 
| dar, at the age of 76, seemed incapable of managing. 
| Although much of the criticism (official and unofficial) 
| centered on the sad state of the Hungarian economy, 
the pathology of Hungarian life had, as we shall see, 
equally important political and social ramifications. 
The nonviolent nature of the Hungarian succession 
has attracted the attention of many observers, who see 


George Schépflin, Rudolf Tokés, and Ivan Vélgyes 
are Professors of Political Science at the London 
School of Economics, the University of Connecticut 
(Storrs), and the University of Nebraska-Lincoln re- 
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a promise of reform under the new leadership. The pur- 
pose of this article is to assess how real the new leader- 
ship’s prospects are for solving Hungary's pressing 
problems. In doing so, it will examine the crisis setting 
in which the change in leadership occurred; explore 
the development and culmination of what appears to 
have been a coup undertaken by a coalition of radical 
reformers, the political apparat, and party intellectuals; 
and examine the political agenda and policies of the 
successor leadership during its first 100 days. 


The Crisis 


In the waning years of the Kadar era, Hungary faced 
a broad set of critical economic, social, moral-ethical, 
and, ultimately, political problems, as failure of Kadar’s 
consumerism put in question the whole communist sys- 
tem. Christian Schmidt-Hauer put it succinctly: “First 
there is no goulash, and then no Marx either?”"! 


Economic problems. Hungary's economic difficul- 
ties stem from two distinct sources: systemic failures 
and ill-advised policies. The Hungarian economy, bur- 
dened by centralized planning and ideologically moti- 
vated resource allocations that favor labor-intensive 
heavy industry, as well as by close ties to the USSR and 
other socialist countries through the Council for Eco- 
nomic Mutual Assistance (CEMA), has proven incapa- 
ble of competing in the modern economic world. Even 
with an unusually active private sector, the mixed Hun- 
garian economy has been unable to produce goods 
and offer services of sufficient quality and quantity to 
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On the rostrum at the May 1988 conference of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party: from left to right, Gyérgy 


Aczél, Karoly Grosz, Andras Gyenes, and Janos Kadar. The slogan in the back reads: “With the Party’s Leader- 
ship, We Pursue Democracy and Reforms on the Road to Socialism.” 


satisfy expanded export requirements and domestic 
demand. In 1987, some 200 billion out of a total state 
budget of 700 billion forints went to support exports and 
subsidize products sold at a deficit.* 

Hungary’s dependence on Soviet raw materials and 


energy resources plus the imperatives of geopolitics 
have dictated that the country be part of the CEMA or- 
ganizational structure. Soviet demand in return for 
products that are already outmoded when compared to 
similar Western goods and that are traded at prices set 
on the basis of five-year moving averages has com- 
pelled Hungary to maintain inefficient, out-of-date in- 


dustries and inhibited it from producing advanced 


goods at world market prices. Despite many claims to 
the contrary, current patterns of integration within 
CEMA lead Hungary’s economy away from technologi- 
cal advancement, whether through the import of the lat- 
est high technology or through the rapid sharing in sci- 
entific breakthroughs.° They also reportedly result in 
the conversion of dollar imports into transferable ruble 


“Back to the Foundations!” Heti Viiaggazdasag (Budapest), May 14, 
1988. 

3Zsuzsa Gal, “We Must Integrate with the Whole of the World Economy,” 
Népszabadsag (Budapest), July 7, 1988. 
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exports at a rate that is highly unfavorable to Hungary.4 
Finally, Hungarian investments in Soviet infrastructure 
(e.g., in the Yamburg oil fields) or Soviet-designed de- 
velopmental projects are not cost-efficient and allegedly 
serve as instruments of Soviet economic exploitation.® 

The unreliability of economic statistics is also a se- 
vere systemic problem. As one observer put it, statis- 
tics in Hungary and other socialist states tend to be 
“forgeries, politically desired, consciously [ordered] 
from above.’® Moreover, the economic structure is to- 
tally skewed by an artificial price structure, which dis- 
torts even the prices charged in the unofficial second | 
economy. Finally, there is the ever-present borrowing 
from one sector to make up scarcities in another, i.e., 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul.’” 

There also have been glaring errors of economic 
policy. The decisions to import about one-half of Hun- 
gary’s energy requirements for hard currency and to fi- 
nance growth and to support an inflated level of living | 


4Maria Petschnig, “The Limits of Adaptation of Our Economy,” Valosag 
(Budapest), No. 8, 1987, p. 20. 

°Gal, loc. cit. 

Laszlo Lengyel, ‘Diary and Critique,” Va/ésag, No. 9, 1984, p. 91. 

Janos Kornai discusses what he call Hungary's “economy of scarcity” 
in A hiany (Scarcity), Budapest, KOsgazdasagi és Jogi Konyvkiadd, 1980. 
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from Western loans resulted in a doubling of the coun- 
try’s net foreign debt—from $US6 billion to $US12 bil- 
lion—between 1981 and 1988, raising Hungary's per 
Capita debt to the highest level among the socialist 
states. As a result, between 65 and 70 percent of con- 
vertible export earnings must be spent on debt service: 
the percentage is expected to rise to more than 80 per- 
cent by 1990.® 

As a result of the debt burden and failure to invest in 
productive sectors, Hungary's growth rate dropped to 
1 percent in 1985 and may well have turned negative by 
1988. With inflation running at anywhere from the offi- 
Cially admitted 17 percent to a more likely 25~30 per- 
cent, the real purchasing power of the citizenry has 
been drastically declining since 1985.° 

To offset budget pressures, Hungary introduced on 
January 1, 1988, the most restrictive personal-income 
and value-added taxes to be found in any of the social- 
ist states. Yet, by mid-1988, the deficit in the state bud- 
get already exceeded that anticipated for the entire 
year. Although the reasons advanced for that deficit all 
sound plausible—e.g., the continued growth of price 
supports for ruble exports and delays in collecting the 
income tax—the reality of Hungary’s economic crisis is 
clear.'° Hungarian economists are in surprising agree- 
ment that inefficient industries produce non-competi- 
tive goods, whole sectors remain unproductive, price- 
support activities foster production inefficiency, and 
the price of labor is so static that there are no real incen- 
tives to use it efficiently in the state economy. '' 

In an on-again-off-again pattern beginning in 1968, 
Hungary’s communist authorities have attempted to al- 
leviate the country’s economic situation through a de- 
gree of reliance on private enterprise that has been un- 
paralleled elsewhere in the socialist camp. This has 
included the privatizing of significant parts of agricul- 
ture, the service industries, and retail trade; the estab- 
lishment of small-scale economic cooperatives; the 
opening of a limited bond market; the altering of the tra- 
ditional socialist ownership categories through the inte- 
gration of private and state/public productive organiza- 
tions; and the tolerance of a price structure for a wide 
range of consumer goods that is generally freed from 
central intervention. As a result, some 30 percent of 
Hungary's national income originates in the private 


®Béla Csikos-Nagy, “The Position and Future of the Hungarian 
Economy,” Va/ésag, No. 6, 1988, p. 41. 

Imre Kovacs, “The Present and Future of the Hungarian Economy,” 
Figyélé (Budapest), July 21, 1988, p. 3. 

‘ivan Pet and Istvan Rév, “What Is the Deviation?” Heti 
Vilaggazdasag, Sept. 17, 1988, pp. 50-55. 

"Kovacs, loc. cit. 
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sector.'* This positive development has, however, en- 
tailed extensive self-exploitation by those participating 
in the second economy: half of all people employed av- 
eraged 67 hours of registered work per week, in two or 
more jobs. '° 

Until recently, Hungary’s mixed economy provided 
stores with consumer goods in quantities unimaginable 
anywhere else in Eastern Europe or the USSR. But it 
proved increasingly incapable of coping with Hungary's 
overall growth and debt problems. Moreover, even in 
its prime, Hungary's “goulash communism” did not 
face up to major social problems, and the benefits 
failed to trickle down to large segments of the society. 


Problems of medical care and health. Foremost 
among Hungary's social ills has been a frightening 
deterioration in the delivery of medical services. For 
decades, Hungary has been spending minuscule 
amounts—4 percent or less—of its annual state budget 
on public health; this marked the second smallest 
share (after Romania) in Eastern Europe. '* Even these 
exceedingly modest sums for health services were cut 
by more than 7 percent in the 1988 so-called austerity 
budget.'° Despite Hungary’s significant exports of 
pharmaceuticals, one observer predicted that the 
country’s hospitals will—for the first time since the early 
1950's—run out of medical supplies before the end of 
the year (by November). Said the commentary, ‘one 
can expect such a drop in the level of providing medi- 
cal services [that] the consequences are unfathom- 
able, and sooner or later, society will demand an ac- 
counting for these failures.” '® 

According to the former minister of health, Laszl6 
Medve, approximately 90 percent of the entire popula- 
tion suffers from some medical disability due to poor 
nutrition, smoking, alcoholism, or chronic nervous 
strain.'? Alcoholism is rampant: more than 500,000 
men (equal to 25 percent of all working-age men) and 


'2Csikds-Nagy, loc. cit. 

"The figures are arrived at from data in Statisztikai Evkényv (Statistical 
Yearbook), Budapest, Statisztikai Kiad6, 1987, Tables 5.2 and 5.3; and “Labor 
Market without Capital,” unpublished manuscript of the Institute of 
Economics, Budapest, 1988, p. 5. 

'4See World Health Statistics Annual, Geneva, WHO, 1985, p. 467; and 
Radio Budapest, Sept. 8, 1986, translated in Radio Free Europe Hungarian 
Monitoring (the RFE monitoring service is henceforth the source for Radio 
Budapest citations unless otherwise indicated). 

In the relatively good year of 1984, the combined expenditures for 
medical, educational, and cultural and scientific activities accounted for only 
14.9 percent of the government budget, while a comparable amount went 
to defense, and nearly 20 percent went to state subsidies. Statisztikai 
Evkényv, 1984, p. 72. 

‘Radio Budapest, June 17, 1988. 

'Slbid. 

'’Radio Budapest, Sept. 8, 1986. 
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100,000 women (5 percent of working-age women) are 
classified as alcoholics. '® Between 1970 and 1980, the 
death rate from cirrhosis of the liver among men en- 
gaged in physical labor rose from 17 to 42 per 100,000 
deaths; today, this disease is the second largest killer, 
trailing only respiratory ailments.'? High death rates 
due to cardiac ailments, high blood pressure, strokes, 
and other circulatory ailments are coupled with an as- 
tonishing increase in nervous disorders.°° In 1988, 
about one-half of the working-age population was re- 
ported to have a dependence on sedatives, uppers or 
downers.*' 

When coupled with Hungary's “traditional forte’ —its 
absolute leading position in suicide—these medical 
statistics have alarming, if predictable demographic 
consequences.** Among the 33 developed countries 
examined in World Health Organization statistics, Hun- 
gary’s life expectancy at birth is the lowest—69.5 years. 
Among men, Hungary places last, while among wom- 
en, it is a mere notch above Romania.’° Although life 
expectancy has either remained stagnant or de- 
creased in other socialist states as well, no other such 
state has had as dramatic a decrease in longevity as 
Hungary.** As a result of all these factors, Hungary's 
population is no longer reproducing itself: over the last 
five years, the country’s net population had decreased 
by 125,000.°° 


Housing shortages. Contributing to the deterioration 
of the people’s physical and mental health has been a 
severe and chronic shortage of suitable housing. In 
1949—partially to cure a historical deficit vastly exacer- 
bated by the ravages of World War II, but also for ideo- 
logical reasons—Hungary adopted the Soviet model of 
nationalized urban housing. At first, the state confiscat- 


"82suzsa Valkai, Miért isznak a nok? (Why Do Women Drink?), 
Budapest, Magvetd, 1986, p. 28. 

'9Julia Szalai, Az egészséguigy betegsége (The Ills of Health [Delivery]). 
Budapest, Kézgazdasagi és Jogi Kényvkiad6, 1986, pp. 189-90. 

Ivan Gyarfas, Julia Kishegyi, and Péter Makara, “Cardiac Illnesses— 
Risk—Society,” Tarsadalomkutatas (Budapest), Nas. 3-4, 1986, pp. 15-37; 
Laszlo Z. Antal, “Health and Lifestyle,” ibid., No. 4, 1987, p. 43; Maria 
Novak and Jené Duba, “Heart Attack and Classification of Handicap,” ibid., 
No. 2, 1987, p. 299; and World Health Organization Statistics Annual, for 
the relevant years since 1980. 

*'Medical data are derived from the various reports in Egészsegtigyi 
statisztika (Health Statistics), Budapest, Ministry of Health, 1987-88. 

22mihaly Gergely, Ropirat az 6ngyilkossagr6l (A Flyer on Suicide), 
Budapest, Medicina, 1971, p. 15. Szalai, loc. cit., p. 189, lists suicide as the 
fourth most frequent cause of death; see also, Rudolf Andorka, 
“Potentialities and Limits of Demographic Policies,” Va/dsag, No. 1, 1987, 
pp. 1-21, for the impact on demographic trends. 

23WHO Statistics Annual, 1987, p. 84. 

*4Antal, loc. cit., p. 43; and Laszlé Levendel, ‘Health Maintenance, 
Illness Prevention,” Valésag, No. 7, 1987, p. 2. 

*°Statisztikai Evkonyv, for the years 1983-88, Table 1, p. 1. 


ed and redistributed existing housing units at will, with- 
out having to seriously invest in housing development. 
By 1980, maintenance costs on this aging housing 
stock had become a serious drain on already stretched 
national budgets. The size and gravity of this burden is 
evident in the fact that by 1988, the budget of the Real 
Estate Holding Company (IKV), in charge of mainte- 
nance of state-owned urban housing units, or “council 
apartments,’ was 10 billion forints, i.e., about the same 
amount as the state spent on education and scientific 
research and development.?° 

By the very act of nationalization, the state undertook 
to become the major provider of housing. By the early 
1960's, it set a goal of building some 100,00 housing 
units annually during a ten-year period. This was ex- 
pected to furnish 80 percent of all housing units during 
that period. This scale of construction proved unattain- 
able, and as the 1970’s dawned, the state beat a hasty 
retreat from the housing market. By 1987, it was provid- 
ing less than 15,000 housing units a year for state—i.e., 
local council—distribution.2” And even these scarce 
state-subsidized apartments often were allocated for 
purposes other than the improvement of the lives of the 
general population. In 1987, for example, of 5,000 
“council apartments” built in Budapest, 4,800 were 
allocated to members of the military, security, and 
party/state administrative apparats.?° 

With the state's rapid withdrawal from the housing 
market, privatization took over in every housing sector. 
Since the mid-1970’s, current occupants have been 
permitted to purchase their apartments in public hous- 
ing units. And the state began to help the population 
build their own residences by offering loans at reason- 
able rates. While these measures greatly benefited the 
rich and entrepreneurial, an ever larger group of peo- 
ple were condemned to live in truly substandard hous- 
ing: sublet rooms, workers’ dormitories, or an apart- 
ment shared by two and three generations of the same 
family. The average cost of an apartment has risen 
sharply. A 50-square-meter apartment that cost 
600,000 forints in 1975 cost 1,500,000 in 1985 and 
2,500,000 in 1988. A young married couple with aver- 
age earnings of 10,000 forints per month would have to 
put every penny of earnings away for 21 years in order 
to afford an apartment—if one were available through 
the state at all.29 


Figures are found in Tables 6.16 and 22.5 in Statisztikai Evkényv; also 
authors’ interviews on May 22, 1988. 

°7Statisztikai Evkovnyv, 1987, Tables 4.8, 4.14, and 4.25. 

?8\nterview with Budapest housing authorities, May 23, 1988. 

*°Gabriella Ernst, “Stalemate in the Battle for Apartments,” Va/ésag, 
No. 7, 1987, pp. 83-84. 
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When the regime purchased Soviet licenses for fac- 
tories to produce mass-construction housing, it com- 
mitted itself to providing small-sized units (of 34 to 52 
square meters). As the generation that moved into 
these “human silos” bore children, severe overcrowd- 
ing resulted, which contributed significantly to human 
stress. Hungary’s leading place in divorce and near 
bottom place in live birth statistics are visible results of 
this failed housing policy of the regime.?° 


Re-emergence of poverty. Inflation in the last five 
years has halved the disposable income of people, and 
the 1988 value-added tax on consumer goods and per- 
sonal income taxes have further cut severely into real 
earnings. The average per capita monthly wage to- 
day—6,000 forints—is merely 10—15 percent above the 
poverty level of some 5,200 forints a month.?' From 
one-fourth to two-fifths of the people are estimated to 
live below the poverty level. 

The poor are visible everywhere: from the streets of 
Budapest to shanties in the villages. A large part of the 
new poor are retired men and women whose penuri- 
ous, inflation-ravaged pensions are proving increas- 
ingly inadequate. Others include female single par- 
ents, unemployed workers, men and women without 
convertible skills, Gypsies in mud huts, and families 
with a large number of children crowded into small 
apartments.°* They are conspicuous as they wait in 
lines figuring out what their meager earnings can buy, 
| as they search in garbage cans for discarded food, as 
they attempt to hide their poverty by mending and re- 
mending their worn-out clothes.°° 

The poor are not entirely without protectors. The Na- 
tional Union of People with Large Families, the Founda- 
tion to Support the Poor, church charities, and other 
foundations for the handicapped and the indigent such 
as that established by Dr. (Mrs.) Istvan Kovacs—all at- 
tempt to alleviate the most glaring cases of suffering.°4 
But these institutions barely scratch the surface of the 


S°WHO Statistical Annual, 1988, p. 84. 
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problems and find themselves hindered by the moral 
indifference of a calloused society.°° 

These social and economic ills have caused notice- 
able malaise, demoralization, and hopelessness 
among Hungarians. By the fall of 1986, as Hungary was 
experiencing the eighth of its “seven lean years,” a Sur- 
vey found that 61 percent of the population polled de- 
scribed their position as hopeless, continually worsen- 
ing, losing ground.°° Amidst abundant evidence of 
corruption and crime (both violent and white-collar),°” 
people are short-tempered and generally disgusted 
with the system. As writer Ferenc Karinthy described it 
through one of his characters: 


We're sitting on a keg of dynamite, he thought. Is he 
afraid of it exploding? Of course, for he is scared for 
his position, his house, his [wife], his nice apartment, 
his famous library, his car, his tiny vacation house, he’s 
afraid for Budapest lest it crumble to bits once again, 
and afraid for his country. But, [at the same time], he 
also desires [these horrors to happen], he’s up to his 
teeth with the lies, with the intrigue and treachery, 
promises that sound hollow, with the whole amateur- 
ish, two-faced system; he can scarcely wait—even if 
all is in vain, if it is useless, if it is hopeless—for the 
whole thing to perish, to disappear, to be torn to 
shreds ae? 


It was in this setting that a younger generation of 
leaders within Hungary's ruling apparat staged a suc- 
cessful coup against Kadar and took upon itself the 
challenge of coping with the country’s innumerable 
problems while perpetuating Communist rule. 


The Succession 


The events surrounding the “coup of the apparat”’ 
can be seen as falling into four phases, occurring in 
overlapping periods from November 1986 through the 
May 1988 conference of the MSzZMP. These can be 
designated ‘‘preparation for restructuring” (from De- 
cember 1986 to June 1987), “the Grosz campaign” 
(July 1987 to March 1988), “the conservative rear- 
guard action” (November 1987 to March 1988), and 
“negotiating the deal” (August 1987 to May 1988). 

The outcome of the process of political succession 


%Székely, loc. cit. 

36 Je/-Kép (Budapest), No. 2, 1987, p. 155. 

3’The growth of crime can be traced through a careful reading of 
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in Hungary was shaped by a combination of internal 
and external forces. Internal forces having a decisive 
impact upon the outcome included Janos Kadar and 
his inner circle of trusted political allies, members of the 
central party apparat and the senior government bu- 
reaucracy, the provincial party apparat and the region- 
al administrative-economic power elites, institutional 
and non-institutional policy lobbies, and the would-be 
successors—the party's reform gadfly Imre Pozsgay, 
Janos Berecz, and Karoly Grosz. Other politically- 
aware segments of Hungarian society—particularly the 
intellectuals and the party rank and file—contributed to, 
but did not, in and of themselves, decisively influence 
the outcome. 

The Soviet Politburo and, certainly, Mikhail Gorba- 
chev also played some role in the succession process, 
although the precise nature of this influence is still un- 
clear. (As we shall see below, Moscow apparently had 
some say in determining or at least endorsing both the 
planned and the actual line-ups of the MSZMP Politburo 
and Central Committee established in May 1988.) 


Phase |: Preparation for restructuring. In the resolu- 
tion of the November 1986 meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee (CC) and in his radio/TV interview of December 
12,39 Kadar staunchly defended his record, basing his 
regime’s claim to legitimacy on its suppression of the 
revolution of 1956 and on the correctness of his eco- 
nomic and social policies. He attempted to paint the 
party's efforts on behalf of economic restructuring and 
related reform measures as entirely successful, but he 
also voiced a formulation—‘‘We consumed more than 
we produced’’—that would come back to haunt him in 
the next 18 months.*° 

At this point in time, the central party and government 
bureaucracy still seemed hostage to Kadar’s unyield- 
ing stance. As a result of his desire to maintain control, 
an exchange of membership cards was undertaken in 
order to tighten party discipline. Kadar also out-lined 
new cadres policies that appeared designed to ap- 
pease an increasingly restive apparat, pressured by lo- 
cal cadres to change old policies, on the one hand, and 


3%"Resolution of the MSZMP Central Committee on Tasks to Improve 
Economic Work, and on the Guidelines for the 1987 National Economic Plan 
and State Budget,” Népszabadsag, Nov. 22, 1986; and “With Our 
Historical Exeriences and Achievements We Are Confidently Trying to Solve 
Current Tasks—Janos Kadar's Interview on Television and Radio,” 
translated in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
East Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-EEU), Dec. 18, 1986, 
pp. F/1-10. 

4°As Grész pointed out a year later, it was not the people of Hungary, but 
the inefficient economy of the country that consumed more than it produced. 
See "We Must Redefine the Meaning of Unity. Interview with Karoly 
Grosz,” Magyar Hirlap (Budapest), Jan. 2, 1988. 
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by the Kadar leadership’s quest for “order,” on the 
other. These policy concessions included some democ- 
ratization, in the election of new middle- and lower-level 
party officials by secret ballot and in the promise of pe- 
riodic rotation of all incumbent lower-level officials.*' 
None of these measures yielded any immediate re- 
sults, except a loss of certainty among the members of 
the professional apparat about Kadar’s ability to control 
events. Although the regime’s policy managers and 
networks of political influence remained in command, 
those with keen survival instincts began to prepare fora 
post-Kadar era by looking for new political patrons. 
This was particularly true for members of the provincial 
apparat, who were beginning to have to appease work- 
ers and managers of nearly bankrupt enterprises, de- 
moralized miners, and the first groups of newly unem- 
ployed workers created by the Kadar leadership’s 
latest reform efforts. Not coincidentally, members of 
certain county caucuses in the National Assembly, par- 
ticularly from the economically depressed northeastern 
area, began to press for emergency relief programs.7* 
Policy lobbies in agriculture and heavy industry, the 
Trade Union Federation, the Young Communist 
League, the Chamber of Commerce, the Academy of 
Sciences, the Association for Science and Technology, 
and other similar groups all began to issue position pa- . 
pers and declarations. All of them demanded immedi- _ 
ate changes and concerted action to end the political 
drift that had characterized the polity since the early 
1980's.*9 
In the uncertainty attending the twilight of Kadar’s 
rule, three principal contenders for the succession 
emerged—Pozsgay, Berecz, and Grdsz. The three 
shared many similarities. They were all about the same 
age, born around 1930—1.e., a generation later than 
than the “mummies” in Kadar’s Politburo. All three had |: 
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Supervisors and workers at Budapest’s Lang Machine Factory discuss a reorganization agreement concluded on 


November 27, 1987, with the Ministry of Finance under which 140 workers are to be dismissed and various pro- 
duction and social-welfare facilities are to be sold to pay off the factory’s debt. 


been too young in 1956 to be blamed for the mistakes of 
Stalinism Hungarian style, although Grdsz was in a po- 
sition at that time—as a young cadre worker in Borsod 
county—to have made some errors of political judg- 
ment during the revolt.** All three spoke Russian well, 
having studied in the CPSU party school in Moscow, 
and all three had some contacts in Moscow among the 
younger generation clustered around Gorbachev. 

But there were also major differences among the 
three. Pozsgay, backed by reform-oriented political lib- 
erals and social scientists who flocked to him under the 
auspices of the Patriotic People’s Front (PPF), which he 
headed, sought power against Kadar and his coterie 
by advocating a program of radical political, economic, 
and social reforms. Though not a good administra- 
tor—as became evident during his rather undistin- 
guished tenure as Minister of Culture in 1976-82—he 
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was an excellent orator, a person of great personal 
charm, and a bookish enunciator of the goals of reform. 
It was Pozsgay who set in motion in December 1986 a 
national debate on the future of the reform.*° He even 
managed to persuade some of Hungary’s dissidents to 


44In October 1956, Grész was an editor of the city newspaper in Miskolc 
and agreed to print the political demands of students from the local university. 
Other accounts credit him with the sheltering of Soviet officers during the 
revolt. In any case, Grosz seemd to have had a difficult time gaining 
readmission into the “reconstituted” MSzMP in the spring of 1957. See 
Alfred Reisch, “An HSWP Politburo Member Wanted to Leave the Party in 1955 
and 1956,” Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, RAD Background Report, 
158/86, Nov 6, 1986. 

“SPozsgay's contributions to the party progressives’ reform campaign 
consisted of several influential studies that he commissioned through the 
PPF's Social and Economic Policy Council and scores of boldly argued 
newspaper, radio, and TV interviews and articles between late 1986 and 
May 1988. 
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accept him as a champion of liberalization and democ- 
ratization of the outmoded system of governance.*® 

Berecz sought the office of general secretary by 
backing Kadar unhesitatingly until the very last minute 
and by betting on a conservative outcome of the politi- 
cal struggle in the USSR.*” A prime ideological defend- 
er of the regime’s position that the events of October 
1956 did not constitute a revolution, he became amem- 
ber of the Politburo in June 1987 and seemed to enjoy 
Kadar’s backing for a bright political future. 

However, Berecz suffered from a variety of personal 


46However, the Budapest-based members of the Hungarian democratic 
opposition—the so-called Urbanists clustered around the samizdat journals 
Beszél6é, Hirmond6, and Demokrata—positioned themselves at a sensible 
arm's length from the Pozsgay campaign. For them a reform apparatchik was 
still an apparatchik. 

47The alacrity with which the Berecz-controlled Hungarian media 
republished Yegor Ligachev’s policy statements was worthy of note. 
So too was the foot-dragging and cuts involved in publication in the 
Hungarian press of the texts of Gorbachev's more daring speeches in the 
Hungarian press well into mid-1987. 
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Imre Pozsgay, General Secretary of the National Council of the Patriotic People’s Front (PPF) of Hungary, 


and professional drawbacks. From the time of his wife’s 
tragic death in a 1985 automobile accident until quite 
recently, he had a drinking problem evident to the pub- 
lic. Moreover, he mishandled various missions as- 
signed to him. The most notorious example was the 
showdown between the party and the writers’ union that 
Berecz provoked in November 1986, as a result of 
which the outraged literati voted to remove from the un- 
ion’s executive committee everyone who was a party 
member.*® He also failed to achieve a new consensus 
between the party and intelligentsia at the February 
1987 ideological conference, and he played down the 
significance of the demands for change in the Soviet 
Union voiced at the January 1987 CPSU CC plenum.*? 


48E/et és Irodalom, Nov. 21, 1986; for an analysis by Istvan Eérsi, see 
ibid., Mar. 5, 1987. 

49For Berecz’s version of the ideological relevance of the January 1987 
CPSU plenum for Hungary, see “The Reality and Development of Socialism in 
Hungary,” Népszabadsag, Feb. 21, 1987. 


addresses a meeting of the PPF’s Economic Policy Committee on December 3, 1987, on ways to renew 


the Front’s work. 


—Eastfoto. 
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Still, Berecz was the conservatives’ best choice among 
the younger contenders for power. 

Of the three contenders, only Grész seemed to have 
a thorough understanding of economics and of practi- 
cal, hard-nosed politics. A former county secretary in 
Borsod and then a leader of the Budapest party organi- 
zation, Grdsz appeared to be a hard-liner on ideolo- 
gy—thoroughly orthodox when it came to the concept 
of rule by the communist party—and a strong supporter 
of Moscow in foreign affairs. Reputed to be an anti- 
intellectual and an anti-Semite, he has been known to 
employ demagogic slogans with success. 

But Gr6sz was much more than a good public rela- 
tions man. He was also a 14-hour-a-day, seven-day-a- 
week workaholic, and he set out in a determined man- 
ner to succeed Kadar on the strength of a program 
designed to cope with Hungary’s deep economic cri- 
sis. He criticized the inept handling of the economy by 
the Kadarists and also openly castigated Hungary’s 
workers for their low productivity. He had more positive 
words for skilled workers, successful managers, tech- 
nical elites, and frustrated bureaucrats—constituen- 
cies that felt slighted by Kadar and whose support 
Grosz needed.°° Of the three contenders, only Grdsz 
combined economic prescriptions and ideological or- 
thodoxy in a blend promising both further decentraliza- 
tion and continued authoritarian leadership. 

In June 1987, Kadar offered the premiership of Hun- 
gary to Grdsz, ostensibly as the man most capable of 
getting Hungary out of its malaise. Kadar probably had 
an ulterior motive—to eliminate Grdsz as a political 
competitor by making him the scapegoat head of a 
government whose program was bound to fail. 

Grdész was equally calculating in accepting the unen- 
viable assignment. First, he required that the post be of- 
fered to him with the unanimous approval of the Politbu- 
ro. Second, he extracted several concessions on 
personnel appointments. On the government side, he 
secured the appointment of Istvan Horvath, former min- 
ister of the interior, as deputy prime minister responsi- 
ble for security affairs. On the party side, he demanded 
and obtained the appointment of Gydrgy Fejti, a friend 
and county secretary from Borsod, as CC secretary for 
security affairs, and of Miklos Németh as CC secretary 
for the economy. Simultaneously, Grdész struck a bar- 
gain with Gydérgy Aczél to place the latter's protégé 
Janos Lukacs as secretary in charge of cadres. These 
three appointees were to be crucial allies of Grdsz in 


*°For Grész's first public statement in which he sought to distance 
himself from the policies of the Kadarist regime, see “Our Concerns 
and Opportunities. Interview with Karoly Grdsz,” Siker (Budapest), 
September 1986. 


the “apparat coup” of May 1988.°' 

During this first phase of the succession process, Ka- 
dar gave the appearance of retaining nominal control, 
although he was slowly forced to yield to pressures for 
change in policy and personnel. At the time, only the 
democratic opposition drew the appropriate conclu- 
sion from the June 1987 CC decisions; the first sen- 
tence of the samizdat pamphlet “The Social Contract” 
demanded: “Kadar must go!’ Yet, in choosing Grész 
to shoulder the Sisyphean task of revitalizing the econ- 
omy, the Politburo unwittingly made an open-ended 
commitment to a very ambitious politician, as would 
soon become evident. 


Phase Il: The Grész campaign. As prime minister, 
Grosz had minimum prospects of success. He was 
saddled with the staff and cabinet of his predecessor, 
Gydrgy Lazar; he was cut off from his Budapest and 
Borsod county party clients; and he could expect help 
neither from a skeptical Politburo, nor from a CC Secre- 
tariat dominated by Kadar supporters Lazar, Miklés 
Ovari, and Berecz. 

Under the circumstances, Grész had no choice but 
to mount what was essentially a one-man campaign to 
produce his own program of “stabilization” and ‘“‘reco- 
very.’ His objectives were to develop a realistic plan of 
action to halt the political drift that threatened the re- 
gime’s survival; to establish the government as the one 
agency inthe political system with the capacity to mobi- 
lize the country’s human, political, and economic re- 
sources; and to establish his personal authority as a 
pragmatic leader, the only one capable of creating or- 
der and stability out of the chaos that the party left 
behind after the ‘counter reforms” of 1972-74.°° 

Grosz had a mere six weeks in which to prepare a 
new government program for presentation at the au- 
tumn 1987 session of the National Assembly. By early 
September, he had met and consulted with more gov- 
ernment agencies, policy lobbies, and party organiza- 
tions than had his predecessor in the previous seven 
years. This rush of activity bolstered his image as a con- 
cerned and well-informed political leader, as did his 
skillful use of the information media. The government 
daily Magyar Hirlap often “scooped” the party daily 
Népszabadsag on news about government actions. 


°'On the June 1987 personnel changes, see FB/S-EEU, June 25, 1987, 
pp. H/1-3, and June 26, 1987, pp. H/1—-4. See also “Resolution of the CC, 
MSzMP of July 2, 1987, on the Program of Economic and Social 
Recovery,” Népszabadsag, July 4, 1987. 

°2Printed as a special issue of Beszé/6, June 1987, at p. 4. 

These policy priorities are well summarized in “Steps for Changes of 
Historic Magnitude. Interview with Prime Minister Karoly Grdsz," Képes 7 
(Budapest), Sept. 12, 1987. 
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The effectiveness of Grdsz’s interviews and television 
appearances was enhanced by his plain, jargon-free, 
and grammatically correct use of the Hungarian lan- 
guage. To the population at large, he seemed to 
be—unlike the rest of the Politoburo—both intelligent 
and competent. 

Grosz’s viability as an alternative to Kadar became 
obvious when both delivered nationally televised 
speeches to the National Assembly in mid-Septem- 
ber.°* Grész gave a strikingly full and candid account 
of the regime’s ideologically motivated mismanage- 
ment of the NEM (the New Economic Management re- 
forms of 1968). Neither his speech nor the govern- 
ment’s economic program, published two days later,°° 
promised any easy or early solutions for Hungary's se- 
vere economic problems. Significantly, the text of the 
government program made only one reference to the 
party and said nothing about the party’s possible role in 
implementing the program. 

By contrast, Kadar’s speech was a rambling, defen- 
sive, self-serving account. Two key statements— 


Premier Karoly Grosz presents his program to the opening session of the Hungarian National Assembly on Sep- 


“Since | have served long enough in [policy-making] 
bodies, probably |, too, am responsible to a certain ex- 
tent,” and “On the Central Committee’s behalf, | can 
state that we never intended to halt the reform pro- 
cess’’—helped cut Kadar down to size and to demon- 
strate, for all to see, what he had become: a tired old 
man fighting for his political life. Kadar's advisers must 
have realized this, because he did not make another 
nationally televised speech for six months. 

Grosz also began to use his influence as prime minis- 
ter in the National Assembly; by advancing ideas of re- 
form and restructuring via the parliament's committee 
structure, he gained increased publicity for his new 
programs.°° This was a radically new approach to the 


“4The speeches were printed in Népszabadsag, Sept. 17, 1987. 

“Magyar Nemzet, Sept. 19, 1987. 

‘For Grosz's handling of the parliament, see the press conference 
reported on Budapest Domestic Service in Hungarian, trans. in. FBIS-EEU, 
Oct. 2, 1987, pp. 24-35; and his interview in Magyar Hirlap, Sept. 17, 
1987. 


tember 16, 1987; from left to right, President of the Presidential Council Karoly Németh, trade union chief Sandor 
Gaspar, Grosz, and General Secretary of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Janos Kadar. 
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A tired Janos Kadar at the May 1988 Party Conference. 


co-optation of non-party elites, amuch-needed effort to 
build public confidence in the government. With Grosz, 
such terms as “renewal,” “restructuring,” and ‘‘dia- 
logue” seemed to acquire operative substance. He 
raised widespread (if unrealistic) expectations of early 
and positive results. However, the Grész program also 
called for real sacrifices and sought public toleration of 
unemployment and continued inflation. Although the 
news of Hungary’s early withdrawal from an extremely 
costly Soviet Central Asian energy project and of anew 
1 billion marks loan from West Germany were well re- 
ceived,°’ the prospects of personal income taxes and 
unchecked inflation triggered panic buying and 
Caused shortages of durable consumer goods. 

The particulars of the new income tax law were the 
most vulnerable aspects of the Grdész program. The 
legislation deliberately created an adversary relation- 
ship between the individual citizens and the regime. 
When the details of the law became public, it was clear 
that the government had given tax preferences to the 


a” te 


°7On the West German loan, see Magyar Hirlap, Oct. 10, 1987, and Heti 
Vilaggazdasag, Oct. 17, 1987; on Hungary's withdrawal from the Yamburg 
project, see Heti Vilaggazdasag, Sept. 26, 1987. 


—Alain Keler/Gamma-Liaison. 
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agricultural sector, enterprise managers, and mem- 
bers of the scientific-technical elite at the expense of 
those with fixed incomes and without access to the sec- 
ond economy. The law was a hastily drafted instrument 
of “revenue enhancement,” and the enabling regula- 
tions tended to penalize large families and the elderly, 
while also placing new economic disincentives on pri- 
vate entrepreneurs.°° 

Such new austerity measures as the tax reform were 
received by the population with skepticism and dis- 
trust. As dissident commentaries pointed out, neither 
Grosz nor the party deserved the people’s confidence, 
let alone the contribution of “blood, sweat, and tears” 
that zealous government spokesmen now demanded 
from the citizens.°? 

To protect his political standing while still making his 
government appear responsive to public demands, 
Grosz designated proxies to bear the brunt of the in- 
creasingly acrimonious public reactions to his policies. 
These were senior cabinet officers, heads of govern- 
ment agencies, government spokesmen and media 
managers, expert policy advisers, and scores of uni- 
versity and Academy of Sciences specialists in eco- 
nomics, business, law, and public administration. Their 
task was to explain, justify, and sell to specific constitu- 
encies various components of the Grdész program. By 
the fall of 1987, government ministers could no longer 
merely deliver a speech, give perfunctory answers to 
timid questions from the floor, and then walk out of a 
meeting or a press conference. A new stress on “‘open- 
ness’ required well-documented answers, facts and 
figures, and occasionally, the naming of organizations 
and individuals responsible for Hungary's current diffi- 
culties. A hidden agenda for them all was to distance 
the government and its functional agencies from the 
party. By early 1988, 95 percent of all interviews fo- 
cused on “What went wrong and why?” ended with ex- 
tremely pointed references to the “highest decision- 
making organs.”©° 

Meanwhile, Grosz reserved his intervention as deci- 
sion-maker, conciliator, and high-level troubleshooter 


°8Official justification for the income and value-added taxes was offered 
by the then Minister of Finance Péter Meggyesi before the National Assembly 
on September 18, 1987, as reported by Budapest Radio, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Oct. 5, 1987, pp. 28-40. Since then, there has been an 
avalanche of mostly critical comment on these new taxes. For a scathing 
critique of the government's program of “stabilization and recovery” 
between September 1987 and September 1988, see Peto and Réy, loc. cit. 

5%Editorial in Beszélé, No. 22, November 1987. 

See, e.g., interviews with Pozsgay in Heti Vilaggazdasag, Oct. 24, 
1987; with Grész in Magyar Hirlap, Dec. 3, 1987; with Resz6 Nyers in Magyar 
[fiusag (Budapest), Dec. 18, 1987; and with Jozsef Bognar, Nyers, and 
Tamas Sark6zi in Figyelé, Dec. 3, 1987. See also Gabor Halmai, “Leading 
Party Organs and Investment Decisions,” ibid., Jan. 28, 1988. 
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to afew specific policy fields and constituencies. These 
included foreign affairs, especially ties with the USSR 
and Hungary's Western creditors; matters affecting 
the major policy lobbies (heavy industry, mining, 
successful agricultural cooperatives, to name a few); 
and the plight of economically distressed regions. 
In most cases, including foreign affairs, the central 
topic of Grdsz’s well-publicized meetings and visits 
was economics: credits, budgetary priorities, rescue 
packages, unemployment, and social “safety nets.” 
Although he operated with limited resources, Grdsz 
somehow made it appear to the public that, as far as the 
government was concerned, progress was being 
made on all fronts. 

The Grosz strategy pursued a controlled mobilization 
and radicalization of the elites to pressure the Kadarist 
leadership to act, or better yet, react in some way. 
Grdsz stood to benefit from whatever the party’s re- 
sponse to the mounting expectations for radical 
Changes might be. If Kadar caved in, the party leader 
had little to offer other than his resignation. If Kadar 
stood fast and decided to crack down on his critics, it 
could have led to a reenactment of the March—October 
1956 scenario and a political avalanche. In any case, 
whether Grdsz was bluffing or not, his stabilization and 
recovery program mobilized a part of the society, creat- 
ing new tensions and expectations for drastic changes 
that could be accommodated neither by the incumbent 
party leadership, nor by the existing structure of polliti- 
cal institutions in Hungary.®' 


Phase III: The conservative rear-guard action. By the 
end of 1987, the Kadar leadership was under intense 
pressure from four directions. First, Gorbachev's vigor- 
ous efforts to achieve institutional restructuring and 
party renewal in the USSR constituted a political chal- 
lenge that the Hungarian party could no longer ignore. 
The June 26, 1987, decision of the CPSU to call an ex- 
traordinary party conference for June of 1988 implicitly 
demanded a comparable step on the part of the Hun- 
garian party. In December 1987, the MSZMP decided 
to set May 1988 as the date for its conference, thereby 
establishing a deadline for putting its own house in or- 
der and for addressing the ripe issue of leadership 
change. 

Second, the party debates concerning the Grosz 
program had focused on the need to establish a new 
basis for party legitimacy based on principles other 
than economic successes. Third, the Pozsgay-led re- 
form campaign had become a national movement in 
support of short-term goals that posed a threat to the 
manner in which the party’s power and authority was 
exercised. And, fourth, the party's rank-and-file mem- 
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bership and full-time local officials were in revolt, de- 
manding guidance and, above all, realistic solutions to 
the regime's policy dilemmas. 

Yet, the regime stubbornly sought to cap or avert the 
impending blowoff. Its main efforts to this end were a 
November 11, 1987, CC meeting on ideology; an intra- 
party debate on ideology and party renewal (Decem- 
ber 1987—January 1988); and attempts to restore sta- 
bility and to silence critics (February—March 1988). 

The November 1987 plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee (CC)proved to be a disaster for Kadar and his allies. 
Though intended to reestablish party ideological ortho- 
doxy, the plenum became a forum of revolt against the 
very relevance of ideology at a time of severe political 
and economic crisis.°* Unfazed, Kadar (without Cen- 


®'On this, see the editorial “Of What We Should Be Afraid,” Beszél6, 
No. 23, March 1988. 

62 Janos Berecz, “Our Ideology in a Changing World [an edited text of 
his presentation before the November 11, 1987, meeting of the MSZMP 
Central Committee],” Partélet, December 1987, pp. 3-21. 


Janos Berecz, made a Secretary of the Hungarian So- 
cialist Workers’ Party Central Committee in 1985 and 
Politburo member in 1987. 


—Eastfoto. 


tral Committee approval) directed Berecz and his staff 
to distribute among all line party organizations the CC 
Secretariat's theses on ideology and on the leading role 
of the party. Rambling, irrelevant, and contradictory, 
these documents were a crude attempt to stage a con- 
trolled “debate” on Kadar’s terms.® That the central 
apparat did not really want a substantive discussion of 
ideology and party renewal was evident when it gave 
local organizations a mere five to seven days in mid- 
January 1988 to “discuss” both documents—barely 
time to convene one brief meeting. Nonetheless, 
200,000 members participated in or at least attended 
the discussions. This unusually high level of personal 
involvement by anormally apathetic party membership 
was not a positive phenomenon from the viewpoint of 
the conservative leadership. 

The stress on ideology must have seemed strangely 
out of place in an environment where the official news 
agency was estimating that the number of unemployed 
in Hungary had reached 30,000—40,000 by the end of 
1987.°° It became apparent, to paraphrase Bertolt 
Brecht, that the party membership did not deserve 
the leaders’ confidence. There were many signs of 
rank-and-file disapproval: mass resignations from the 
party—amounting to 45,000 members or some 8 per- 
cent of the membership; written demands for the dis- 
missal of Kadar, Lazar, Sandor Gaspar, Karoly Né- 
meth, Ovari, and Aczél; and submission of lengthy 
“counter-theses” by several constituencies among the 
intelligentsia.©° 

Particularly galling to Kadar was Grosz’s thinly veiled 
“declaration” of candidacy for the general secretary- 
ship in the course of a New Year's Day television inter- 
view.°” Personally incensed by this challenge, Kadar 
took to the road in early February on a campaign of 
county-by-county visits and consultations stressing the 
theme: “Trust me and the party; things will turn out 


®The two internal party documents involved were: “Theses of the 
MSzMP PB [Politburo] on Current Questions of Ideological Work and for the 
Discussions of Party Organizations and Social Science Workshops,” 
Budapest, MSzMP Agitation and Propaganda Department; and “Theses of the 
CC-Designated Work Team on the Leading Role of the Party in Society 
and on the Further Development of the Structure of Political Institutions,” 
Theses discussed and approved for discussion by the PB, printed mimeo, 
no date, confidential. 

®“Party Debate on the PB Theses,” Partélet, February 1988, 
pp. 17-26; and “Discussion of the Editorial Committee on Ideology,” 
Tarsadalmi Szemle (Budapest), April 1988, pp. 18-32. 

®Budapest MTI in English, Jan. 25, 1988, trans. in FBIS-EEU, Jan. 26, 
1988, p. 16. 

®€Apart from samizdat accounts, the most candid coverage of the 
rebellion by the party rank and file was given in the weekly newspapers of the 
organizations of the Young Communist League at the Lérand Eotvés 
University of Arts and Sciences (Egyetemi Lapok) and at the Kar! Marx 
University for Economic Sciences (Kézgasdasz), both in Budapest. 

®’Transcribed in Magyar Hirlap, Jan. 2, 1988. 
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right.” Not to be outdone, Grdész went to the same coun- 
ties and, as a self-appointed one-man truth squad, 
found himself openly contradicting or differing with his 
party's general secretary on many subjects.© 

Faced with growing alarm within the apparat over the 
rapidly deteriorating situation and the specter of a 
remarkably high public turnout at an unauthorized pub- 
lic demonstration on March 15,°° Kadar went on televi- 
sion on March 17 to attempt to assure everyone that he 
“had not (as some had alleged) been out of touch with 
the workers,” and that “there was no crisis” in 
Hungary. ’° (For the record, there was no one else, in or 
out of the Politburo, willing to make the same statement 
—in March, or two months later.) 

The conservatives’ counterattack had three addition- 
al components. The first was the ominous establish- 
ment of a elite joint army-police crowd-control unit or- 
ganized ala Poland's ZOMO.”' Asecond measure was 
the supplying of party facilities and fire departments 
with small arms and the issuance of live ammunition to 
Workers’ Guards units throughout the country. When 
some county fire officials balked at the prospect of us- 
ing their water cannons against civilians, and the reli- 
ability of the “goon squads” appeared doubtful, the 
weapons and the ammunition were withdrawn. ’° 

A third measure was the selective intimidation and si- 
lencing of internal critics within the party. At the end 
of February, Pozsgay received a written reprimand 
from the Politburo for having spoken out of turn once too 
often. A month later, Rezsé Nyers was severely chas- 
tised by Ovari and Berecz for agreeing tolend his name 
to a new organization, the New March Front—a coali- 
tion of intellectuals primarily interested in carrying the 
process of democratization as far as it was possible to 


°8There were repeated inconsistencies between Grész's off-the-record 
statements at his appearances before provincial party organizations and 
enterprises and those made by the Kadar regime. On March 2, Grdsz 
gave a provisional date of May 13 for the upcoming party conference (see 
Grész interview in Vas country on March 2, as broadcast by Budapest 
Radio, Mar. 5, 1988, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Mar. 7, 1988, p.33). However, the 
Kadar Central Committee at its March 23-24 meeting announced the date 
would be May 20 (see Budapest MTI in English, in FB/S-EEU, Mar. 25, 1988, 
p. 23)! 

°The unauthorized demonstration on the anniversary of the 1848 
revolution has become an annual event; in 1988, a crowd of 10,000-15,000 
people took to the streets on the occasion. This was the largest turnout 
since 1956; most of the demonstrators were university students. For them, the 
ideals of freedom and national independence as represented by the 
anniversary of 1848 hold a special significance. See AFP, Mar. 16, 1988, in 
FBIS-EEU, Mar. 16, 1988, p. 40. 

’°Budapest Television Service in Hungarian, Mar. 17, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Mar. 18, 1988, pp. 18-21. 

"The official organ of the Hungarian Army reported the joint unit to be 
readily deployable against terrorist acts or against threats to public order. See 
Neéphadsereg (Budapest), July 8, 1987. 

”2Private interviews with officials of various defense units, May 1988. 
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do in contemporary Hungary—and was sentenced to 
two months of “silence” on all controversial subjects. 
And finally, in April, the Central Control Commission ex- 
pelled four intellectuals from the party for having taken 
“positions that were contrary to the party’s policies,” 
whatever those were. ”4 

However, the party conservatives’ efforts to preserve 
party stability, restore confidence in Kadar's leader- 
ship, and silence the regime’s critics were doomed to 
failure. Indeed, it proved to be a major tactical error to 
focus attention on the regime's ideological legitimacy, 
for this legitimacy turned out to be extremely fragile. 
The debates helped mobilize, radicalize, and fragment 
the party. Moreover, unlike Kadar and Berecz, Grosz 
went beyond ideology to seek the advice and support 
of party and non-party people alike and, in doing so, fa- 
tally undermined Kadar’s authority as a national leader. 
Kadar's “road show,” the conservatives’ halfhearted 
preparations for a “civil war,” and the disciplining of a 
handful of party critics were the last gasps of the “an- 
cien regime.” 


Phase IV: Negotiating the deal. Kadar’s ultimate po- 
litical demise in May 1988 was the result of anegotiated 
“friendly takeover by insiders,” rather than a “raid” by 
outsiders or hostile non-party forces. Because it was 
essentially an inside transaction (which took place with 
the approval of the Soviet overseer), the reconstruction 
of key events in the striking of the deal must, of necessi- 
ty, be derived from our interviews, from indirect evi- 
dence, and from the (censored) public record. 

In his quest for power, Grosz sought to enlist constit- 
uencies with demonstrated interest in radical economic 
reforms and institutional restructuring. His “natural al- 
lies” were the technical-scientific elites, pro-reform 
technocrats, senior government officials, the provincial 
party apparat, and Pozsgay’s PPF. Grdsz also had to 
approach, or wait to be approached by, those adher- 
ents of Kadar who had been Grosz political clients in 
the Borsod and Budapest party organizations (Fejti and 
Horvath), and who were not tainted by personal responsi- 


3Information on the party reprimands came from interviews in Budapest 
in May 1988. Nyers complied with his sentence and was promptly rewarded 
with a 100,000-forint State Prize on Liberation Day, April 4. See 
Népszabadsag, Apr. 4, 1988. Six months later, Nyers was a signatory, along 
with 18 other reform intellectuals of the inaugural manifesto of The New 
March Front, “For the Intellectual Foundations of Socialist Renewal,” Elet és 
lrodalom, Sept. 16, 1988. See also Heti Vilaggazdasag, Sept. 11, 1988, 
p. 10. The Front modelled itself on the popular-front type ad hoc alliance of 
young “Populist,” “Urbanist,” and socialist intellectuals of March 1937. 

™4See “Decision of the MSZMP Central Control Commission,” 
Népszabadsag, Apr. 9, 1987. The four were economist Laszl6 Lengyel, TV 
reporter and parliamentary deputy Zoltan Kiraly, political scientist Mihaly 
Bihari, and PPF senior staff member Zoltan Bird. 
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bility for the “counter-reforms” of the early 1970's, 
lacked confidence in Kadar, and were young enough to 
have career prospects in the party and the government 
(Pozsgay, Miklds Németh, Lukacs, and, at the very end, 
Berecz); who had achance to prolong their political ca- 
reers by switching sides (Aczél and Laszlé Maréthy); or 
who hoped, with Grdész’s help, to make a political come- 
back (Nyers, Istvan Huszar, and Jené Fock). 

Although the precise sequence of alliance-building, 
interest reconciliation, and strategy coordination can- 
not be fully documented, one can tick off a series of key 
developments between mid-1987 and May 1988. (As 
indicated above, already prior to the June 1987 CC 
meeting, Grosz had come to terms with Aczél about Lu- 
kacs’s appointment as the new CC secretary for cadre 
affairs, and had won the Politburo’s consent to Fejti’s 
appointment as CC secretary for security affairs.) 

In July-August 1987, in exchange for a ‘‘major voice” 
in policy affairs and the promise of a seat on the Polit- 
buro, Pozsgay gave his support and that of the PPF to 
the new government program of Grdész. Similar under- 
standings were reached with Fock, Nyers, Marothy, 
lvan T. Berend, and Huszar.’° 

In September, Grosz expressed his willingness to 
“consult with, and pay attention to” the views of every- 
one, including critics and dissidents. On the 27th, a 
group of 150 Populist radical reform intellectuals met | 
with Pozsgay for a one-day conference.’© Though the 
closing communiqué of the session was predictably ° 
harsh in its critique of the regime, Grdsz conveyed his 
greetings to the participants through Pozsgay.’’ 

During October and November, there were intensive 
behind-the-scenes negotiations with representatives of 
policy lobbies and interest groups about such aspects 
of the Grész reform program as the new income tax law, 
industrial reorganization, bankruptcy procedures, and 
policies on unemployment, housing, and welfare is- 


7S Jen6 Fock, former prime minister, was a victim of the leftist purge of 
1974 and of the “administered” elections to the National Assembly of June 
1985. A Central Committee member, head of the Association for Science 
and Technology, and ‘father of the NEM,” Nyers was purged in 1974. Mardthy 
appeared slated to lose his Politburo seat and, possibly, Central 
Committee membership in 1988. Ivan T. Berend is President of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences. Istvan Huszar, a Central Committee member and 
prominent leader of the PPF, was purged in 1975. Both Fock and Nyers, 
however, remained members of the Central Committee. 

©The Populists represent a group of dissident intellectuals that feel that 
Hungary's future lies in correcting the deformations of socialism and returning 
to “traditional,” national based, fundamental Hungarian values and 
institutions. The group has a mildly anti-Semitic flavor to it. 

”’See Zoltan Bird, Istvan Csurka, and Lajos Fiir, Eds., “Hungary's 
Chances” (a transcript of the Lakitelek conference of Sept. 27, 1987), 
samizdat, 1988. For the published text of the closing communiqué, see 
“The Grass Roots of Consensus. Interview with Imre Pozsgay,” Magyar 
Nemzet, Nov. 14, 1987. 
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sues. During December 1987 and January 1988, in 
connection with the 20th anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of the NEM, the print media controlled by the Pozs- 
gay “reform network” (Magyar Nemzet, Elet és Iroda- 
lom, Valosag, Heti Vilaggazdasag, Figyelé, Mozgo 
Vilag, Otlet, and Tarsadalomkutatas) mounted a con- 
certed and, by all appearances, coordinated attack on 
Kadar’s policy record since 1957.’° This was also the 
period of Grdsz’s New Year's Day interview. 

In February 1988, preparations began for the May 
party conference. At this time, Soviet Politburo member 
Andrey Gromyko informed Kadar of Gorbachev's own 
political difficulties and was advised of Kadar’s wish to 
continue to serve as MSzMP general secretary until the 
party's 14th congress in 1990.’° However, fueled by re- 
ports of growing unrest among party cadres and rein- 
forced by Kadar’s unyielding stance, Grosz and his 
allies reached an informal consensus, and later an 
agreement, on the need for remedial action. 

This consensus became clearer at the March 23-24 
meeting of the MSZMP Central Committee, when Ka- 
dar’s candidacy to chair the “operative committee” 
for the overall coordination of preparations for the May 
party conference was voted down. Anticipating Ka- 
dar's eventual defeat, Berecz assumed a neutral-to- 
supportive stance toward Grész’s candidacy for party 
leadership. The task of pre-conference coordination 
| was divided between Lukacs (election of conference 
delegates) and Berecz (drafting of theses for intraparty 
debate and amendment, and their ultimate presenta- 
tion at the conference). This last assignment was partial 
payment for Berecz’s middle-of-the-road stance on 
party reforms. The handwriting for the Kadar group was 
already on the wall: Lazar’s report for the task force on 
party reforms was “heard,” but not published or acted 
upon by the Central Committee.®° 

In an interview in early April, Pozsgay offered a radi- 
cal reform program and declared his “candidacy” for a 
leadership position in a “reformed” party.®' In the same 
period, Kadar’s and Grész’s supporters in the central 
apparat were conducting intensive consultations with 
regional party officials with an eye toward influencing 
the selection of delegates and the discussion agenda 
for the May conference. Kadar himself engaged in a 


’®For Kadar, the most objectionable items were said to have been an 
article by lvan Berend, “The Fatal Turn of Hungarian Reforms in the 1970's,” 
Valésag, January 1988, pp. 1-26, in which the author named some of 
those who had been responsible for halting the NEM between 1972 and 1974: 
and a 128-page symposium in the January 1988 issue of Mozgo Vilag on 
the strange history of the Hungarian NEM. 

79Interviews with well-informed insiders. 

®°The task force had been appointed in February 1985. 

8'Reforms Are Our Only Chance. Interview with Imre Pozsgay,” Magyar 
Nemzet, Apr. 2, 1988. 
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delaying tactic by withdrawing from the “battle field” 
(his sole pre-conference public appearance was a TV 
interview with the American NBC network, broadcast 
on Hungarian television on May 12). 

In mid-April, there were nationwide party discussions 
of Berecz’s draft theses for the policy statement to be 
adopted by the party conference. Party committees of 
Budapest and of Baranya, Komarom, and Borsod coun- 
ties rejected or substantially amended these theses, as 
did the PPF, the Academy of Sciences, the Trade Union 
Federation, and the Young Communist League.®? 
Pozsgay claims that 18 percent of the party members 
who spoke out on the substance of the draft theses 
favored creating a multi-party system as a solution to 
the political crisis.°9 

By late April, Grosz was using interviews with Magyar 
Hirlap and Der Spiegel to introduce the notion of the 
“biological factor” (i.e., age) as an important consider- 
ation necessitating a change of the MSZMP leadership 
at the highest level.®* Visiting Soviet Premier Nikolay 
Ryzhkov was apprised of the status of conference 
preparations and was informed by Grosz that Kadar 
had lost the party’s support and would be replaced at 
the party conference.®° 

On May 10, the CC met to take stock of the party 
membership’s reaction to the conference draft theses. 
The plenum rejected Kadar’s proposal that the confer- 
ence replace no more than one-third of the CC. Instead, 
it adopted a motion introduced by Istvan Tompe,®° and 
seconded by Aczel and Mardthy, requesting “‘com- 
plete renewal” of the Central Committee, Politburo, and 
Secretariat. However, as a concession to Kadar, the 
CC agreed to limit debate at the party conference to 
policy issues that had emerged since the 13th MSzMP 
Congress in March 1985.°®’ According to Austrian news 


®2The “theses” were published in Népszabadsag, Mar. 31, 1988. The 
party newspaper acknowledged in its Apr. 25, 1988, edition that even a 
majority of party members viewed the document as “‘too general.” 

Of the party organizations, only the Budapest MszMP Executive 
Commitee, led by Ferenc Havasi, “leaked” some highly critical excerpts of its 
discussion. See Heti Vilaggazdasag, May 7, 1988. Disapproval by the 
PPF, the Academy of Sciences, and the trade union and youth groups 
surfaced in the “on the other hand” section of official commentaries by 
these organizations as published in Magyar Nemzet, Népszava (Budapest), 
and Magyar Ifiusag. 

®3From a talk by Pozsgay at the Interdisciplinary Conference of Social 
Scientists, Eger, Hungary, May 17, 1988, attended by the authors. 

®For a New National Consensus. Interview with Karoly Grosz,” Magyar 
Hirlap, Apr. 28, 1988; and Der Spiegel (Hamburg), Apr. 25, 1988, pp. 172-82. 

®°According to well-connected dissidents, as corroborated by relevant 
individuals in the party and state apparats. 

®Témpe had served as president of Hungarian Radio and Television 
when Grdsz was party secretary there in the 1960's. 

®”“Communiqué on the May 10, 1988, session of the MSZMP CC," 
Népszabadsag, May 11, 1988. See also the interview with Berecz broadcast 
by Budapest Domestic Service in Hungarian, May 10, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, May 11, 1988, pp. 26-27. 
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reports, younger CC members at this meeting demand- 
ed Kadar’s resignation as general secretary.®° 

In the period May 11-16, Kadar and Grosz evidently 
each made their pitch to Moscow, and the CPSU commu- 
nicated its approval of the replacement of Kadar by 
Grosz. Grész also recommended for CPSU approval a 
new roster for the MSZMP Politburo, consisting of Grdsz, 
Berecz, Judit Csehak, Gaspar, Csaba Hamori, Ferenc 
Havasi, Lukacs, Karoly Németh, Mikl6s Németh, Nyers, 
Ovari, Pozsgay, Istvan Szabd, and llona Tatai.22 On 
May 17, Soviet approval of the new line-up was apparent- 
ly communicated to Grész and Kadar. (Pozsgay advised 
close friends on that day that he, Nyers, Mikl6s Németh, 
and Tatai would be elected to the new Politburo; the next 
day Nyers confirmed Pozsgay's information and added 
that he, Nyers, might be asked to serve as Hungary’s 
prime minister.) 

On May 19, Kadar, recognizing his defeat, submitted 
his resignation as general secretary, which was accept- 
ed by the Politburo. This body also approved its new 
membership composition, as well as the line-up of the 
Secretariat, the Central Control Commission, and the 
Central Committee. As a concession to Kadar, it was en- 
visioned that only 37 new members would be included in 
the 113-member CC. 

At this point, there was still no guarantee of real leader- 
ship renewal, for the proposed new Politburo would still 
have included such Kadar stalwarts as Berecz, Gaspar, 
Hamori, Karoly Németh, and Ovari. A minority reformist 
Coalition would have consisted largely of acceptable op- 
position members such as Pozsgay and Nyers. And the 
team of Grosz, Lukacs, Miklds Németh, and Fejti, along 
with three policy lobby “stand-ins” —Csehak, Szabo, and 
Tatai?°—would thus have held a tenuous balance. In 
these circumstances, Kadar could conceivably pass his 
Office to a surrogate, or alternatively, retain his seat on the 
Politburo and deadlock any future change. 

However, Kadar was deserted by such key allies as 
Aczél and Marothy, and he slowly came to realize that he 
would have to settle for what he could salvage. Thus, a 
deal was struck. Its main provisions were as follows: 


e Kadar would yield his position as general secretary 
to Grdsz and become the party's new “president” (duties 
unspecified). It was agreed that he would not be made a 
scapegoat for his complicity in the trial and execution of 


®8Neue Krone-Zeitung (Vienna), May 13, 1988. 

8°Interview in Hungary, May 1988. 

°Csehak, as minister of health, is viewed as a spokesperson for the 
regime intellectuals. Szabé, manager of a successful agricultural cooperative, 
speaks for the commercial agriculture lobby. Tatai is the highly successful 
manager of a large rubber factory, and hence speaks for the modern managers. 
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Laszlo Rajk, for the execution of Imre Nagy in 1958, or 
for allowing the forces of counter-reform to succeed in 
the early 1970's. 

e The new Politburo line-up would comprise the co- 
alition noted above, and thus combine the principle of 
political continuity with the reality of personnel change. 

e The Secretariat's membership would remain un- 
changed, to facilitate continuity in party administration. 

e Kadar’s proposal to limit turnover in the Central 
Committee membership to only one-third, though de- 
feated on May 10, was revived. However, it was clear 
that most of the 37 new members would be elected 
from the Grész camp. 

e The major concession to Kadar was to leave es- 
sentially unchanged the membership of the Central 
Control Commission, which is dominated by ideologi- 
cally orthodox Kadar supporters under Chairman An- 
dras Gyenes and Secretary Imre Somogyi. Since this 
body has jurisdiction over disciplinary matters—includ- 
ing the assignment of blame for past misdeeds—this 
concession was crucial for Kadar. 

e With Kadar gone, Grosz would occupy the posi- 
tions of both party general secretary and prime minister 
“for the time being.” This seemed desirable in order to 
adopt a system of “unitary management” and to project 
the image of a strong leader at the helm in order to avert 
the imminent danger of total political collapse. It also 
seems likely that Grosz was aware in May of Gorba- 
chev's own plan to make a bid for the powers of the top 
party and state positions in the Soviet Union by creating 
a powerful new post of Soviet president. The two pro- 
jects are strikingly similar, and there is some evidence 
that Grdosz’s intention to hold both the post of general 
secretary and that of prime minister had already been 
approved in Moscow before the opening of the Hungar- 
ian party conference.?" 


Such was the deal agreed to by the time 986 dele- 
gates—selected by regional and local party organiza- 
tions with considerable and perhaps conflicting guid- 
ance, one can assume, by Grdész and Berecz forces at 
the top—assembled in Budapest on May 21, 1988. The 
conference was planned to be a “well-crafted play” 
combining high drama, stimulating debates, a happy 
end for the designated protagonists, and a satisfied 
larger audience. However, this orderly scenario was 
disrupted by two unplanned developments: Kadar’s re- 
fusal to exit gracefully and the ability of the Grosz forces 
to use this stubbornness as a pretext for rewriting the 
basic deal. 

Kadar's defiant opening statement, which was an 


°'From interviews conducted by the authors in Hungary in May 1988. 
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Table 1: Hungarian Leadership Change: May 1988 


Old lineup Date appointed' May 1988 lineup 
Chairman 
Janos Kadar 
General Secretary 
Janos Kadar 1956 Karoly Grosz 
Deputy Gen. Sec. 
Gyorgy Lazar 1987 = 
Politburo 
Gy6érgy Aczél (70)' 1970 — 
Janos Berecz (57) 1987 Janos Berecz (57) 
Judit Csehak (47) 1987 Judit Csehak (47) 
Sandor Gaspar (71) 1962 _ 
Karoly Grdsz (57) 1985 Karoly Grdsz (57) 
Csaba Hamori (40) 1985 Csaba Hamori (40) 
Ferenc Havasi (59) 1980 — 
Pal lvanyi (46) 
Janos Kadar (76) 1957 — 
Gydérgy Lazar (63) 1975 — 
Janos Lukacs (52) 
Laszl6 Mardthy (46) 1975 — 
Karoly Németh (65) 1970 — 
Miklds Németh (40) 
Rezso Nyers (65) 
Miklos Ovari (63) 1975 2s 
Imre Pozsgay (55) 
Istvan Szabo (64) 1985 Istvan Szabo (64) 
llona Tatai (53) 
Secretariat 
|| Janos Berecz 1985 Janos Berecz 
Gyorgy Fejti 1987 Gyorgy Fejti 
|| Janos Lukacs 1987 Janos Lukacs 
| Mikl6s Németh 1987 Miklos Németh 
|| Milkos Ovari 1970 = 
\| Lénard Pal 1985 Lénard Pal 
|| Matyas Szutrés 1983 Matyas Szurés 


‘In parentheses, the ages of the Politburo members. 
2Date of first appointment, unless May 1988. 


} SOURCE: Adapted from Foreign Broadcast Information Service, “Hungarian Party 
| Conference: Mandate for Reform,” Analysis Report (Washington, DC), FB 88-10011, 
} July 19, 1988, p. 4. 


epitome of ideological orthodoxy, resuscitated such 
code words from the late 1950’s as “enemy” and “class 
struggle’—terms that were thought to have been bur- 
ied by Kadar himself 25 years ago. Though in his clos- 
ing speech Kadar seemed to have relented—or had 
been forced to relent?—his original address and his 
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heavy-handed interventions during the non-televised 
portions of the conference alienated a large number of 
delegates.°° 

The delegates’ adverse reaction to Kadar’s opening 
statement—viewed as a conservative counterattack on 
the deal already struck—gave Grdsz and his allies an 
opportunity to change, putsch-style, the terms of the 
May 10 deal on the makeup of the new Politburo. Be- 
tween late Saturday evening (May 21) and the following 
morning, the Grosz forces contacted—either in person 
or by telephone—most of the delegates, and urged 
them to cross out the names of Lazar, Gaspar, Karoly 
Németh, Ovari, and perhaps Havasi as well on the bal- 
lot for membership on the Central Committee. The ma- 
jority of the delegates complied with this suggestion 
and denied a seat on the CC to these Kadar allies who 
had not had the foresight to jump early enough on the 
Grosz bandwagon. 

After the stunning CC election results were an- 
nounced at the closed Sunday (May 22) meeting, a re- 
cess was Called in the proceedings. Assured of victory, 
Grosz requested the convening of the old, “‘lame-duck” 
Kadarist Politburo, from whose ranks all of Kadar’s al- 
lies were to be soon excluded, in order to (1) vote on the 
new Politburo based on the results of the Central Com- 
mittee balloting; (2) accept the nomination of Pal Ivanyi 
(a Grosz client from the Budapest organization) as the 
11th member of a new Politburo; and (3) inform Mos- 
cow of the new line-up. 

Somewhat embarrassingly for Grosz, the Soviet “ap- 
proval” of the latest Politburo line-up was relayed to the 
Hungarian leadership about the same time as it was put 
on the TASS wires, at 8 p.m., May 22—10 minutes be- 
fore Hungarian TV began its live coverage of the results 
of the “cadre renewal” in the MSzMP. For those “in the 
know” and, shortly thereafter for the entire country, the 
necessity to seek Moscow's approval was, yet again, 
demonstrated. 

But what mattered to the delegates and to most Hun- 
garians was that Kadar and his old cronies had been 
thrown out of the Politburo, to be replaced by a younger 
and apparently more reform-oriented generation of po- 
litical leaders. As can be seen in Table 1, the new Polit- 
buro averaged just over 52 years of age compared to 
nearly 60 years for its predecessor. Gone were eight 
members of the conservative Kadar regime, and 
among the new members were Pozsgay and Nyers, the 
two men who were viewed as the reformers in the party 
hierarchy. 


°°The key speeches and principal resolutions of the conference may be 
found in FB/S-EEU, Supplement, May 23, 1988. 
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Among the new members of the Politburo of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party elected in May 1988 are, from 


left to right: Miklos Nemeth, Resz6 Nyers, and Janos Lukacs; these three, plus Imre Pozsgay head separate party 


commissions charged with charting MSZMP reforms. 


The Political Agenda 


Suddenly, Kadar was gone. The new Grosz leader- 
ship, however, still faced the daunting task of deciding 
where to begin in setting Hungary's house in order, 
what reforms to enact, and how sweeping the changes 
should be. Among the many questions needing an- 
swers are: How much of the old, well-established Sovi- 
et-type system should be consciously retained? How 
much would unavoidably remain anyway? Should the 
shape and goals of the newly arising system be deter- 
mined largely by external criteria or by Hungary’s own, 
domestically generated ideas, insofar as these two can 
be separated? How should one balance the pressing 
current needs of the Hungarian economy against long- 
range considerations? What is the number one eco- 
nomic priority: to avoid debt rescheduling or to main- 
tain some kind of social welfare system to cushion 
those worst off against the very hard times ahead? How 
much openness should be allowed, and how much 
play should be given to democratization and pluralism? 

The May party conference approved a policy state- 
ment meant to provide some guidelines. It featured de- 
mands for immediate democratization of party elec- 
tions (in 1988 rather than 1990) and imposition of limits 
on the terms of party officials; a modest expansion of 
allowable debate within the party framework; endorse- 
ment of ‘‘socialist pluralism” and relative autonomy for 
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various social organizations such as the PPF, the trade 
unions, and the youth league; commitment to new eco- 
nomic reforms that would involve a reduction of party 
interference in the economy; and a promise of im- 
proved socialist legality. Although it was a much stron- 
ger statement than the original theses, it was still an im- 
precise guide.%% 

The conference also set up four working groups 
which it charged with various reform tasks. The first, un- 
der Pozsgay, was to sum up the lessons of the last 
15-20 years and prepare the party’s program for the 
next 20. The second, under Lukacs, was to draft new 
party statutes. The third, under Nyers, was to develop a 
system of advisory groups through which the society 
could have input into decision-making. The fourth, un- 
der Miklos Németh, was to devise a new economic 
strategy.°* 

The guidelines aside, the post-Kadar political leader- 
ship has in its first 100 days been remarkably vague 
and slow to emerge with a substantive program of re- 
form. This implies at the very least serious disagree- 
ments within the elite about the speed, direction, and 
nature of change. Indeed, while there seemed to be 
some consensus among Hungarian opinion formers 


°8For a summary, see Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
“Hungarian Party Conference: Mandate for Reform," Analysis Report 
(Washington, DC), FB 88-10011, July 19, 1988, esp. pp. 12-19. 
“4Ibid., p. 20. 
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and the elite on which parts of the system needed atten- 
tion—the steadily declining economy, the burgeoning 
foreign debt and prohibitive debt service ratio, the di- 
lapidated infrastructure, and the costly and ineffective 
bureaucratic political system that has acted as a drag 
on the economy and an obstacle to change*°—there 
remain considerable divisions over the causes of the 
deterioration and the appropriate cures. This has af- 
fected the scope and direction of reform. 

Let us take as an example the July 9 Central Commit- 
tee preparatory document on the economy and the 
work of the government.?° The document, which makes 
reassuring if imprecise noises about improving Hun- 
gary’s hard-currency balance, as well as cutting the 
country’s domestic budget deficit, is rife with economy- 
centeredness. Instead of choosing to deal with political 
issues in political terms, the authors of the document 
opted to approach questions of power through the 
prism of economics, the besetting sin of Hungarian 
politics. This newest party statement was issued on the 
old assumption, prevalent during Kadar’s time, that 
once the problems of the economy were solved, other 
social-political problems would disappear automatical- 
ly. Moreover, the document outlined not one but two 
possible plans for the economy. 

Meeting on July 13-14, 1988, the Central Committee 
adopted the more radical version of economic reform. 
The implication was that, as Nyers had earlier pre- 
scribed, after the decades-long experiment with cen- 
tral planning and allocations, the “socialist economy 
[would] become a market economy.”?” This would ap- 
parently mean opening Hungary's economy to the 
West, to the forces of international economic competi- 
tion, and integration with Western Europe rather than 
with CEMA.%8 In turn, this would entail terminating price 
supports for bankrupt but powerful factories, indeed for 
whole sectors—leading to the actual closing of ineffi- 
cient, outmoded firms, mines, and enterprises, rather 
than a mere threat to do so. It would also mean cancel- 
ing production of most products currently exported to 
the USSR, and importing from the West—for hard cur- 
rency—the raw materials and energy resources cur- 
rently provided by the Soviet Union. Although the goal 
is a fully convertible Hungarian currency and prices on 
a level approximating those of Austria, wage levels 
would lag far behind. 

On the surface, the program seemed promising, but 


See, inter alia, Report on the Hungarian Economy, prepared by the 
Finance Research Co. (Pénztigykutato Rt.), June 1988. 

*Népszabadsag, July 9, 1988. 

*’Reuters, Mar. 22, 1988; and Figyeld, July 21, 1988. 

%8GAl, loc. cit. 
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it left a number of fundamental, critical political ques- 
tions unanswered. At best, the economic process 
would move ahead, generating tremendous societal 
stresses: a further huge drop in living standards, con- 
tinued inflation of some 20 percent a year, and growing 
unemployment at 2-4 percent of the active labor force 
(although upper limits of tolerable unemployment have 
yet to be established). The entrepreneurial few would 
thrive, the poor would become even poorer, and class 
antagonisms would reemerge with a vengeance—the 
battle to be waged largely between, on the one hand, 
the lumpenproletariat that had hitherto been the back- 
bone of the regime, and on the other, what might be 
termed the “lumpencapitalists’’? and the intellectual 
and technocratic elites that would lead the transition to 
a modern economy. 

At worst, the process would be thwarted by the pow- 
erful lobbies’ seeking and obtaining special treatment, 
special compromises, and special concessions. In- 
deed, the notion of “separate contracts” still seems to 
be the standard modus operandi, clearly eroding the 
basis of the approved reform program. '°° The regime’s | 
principal ‘“clients’—the heavy industries, agriculture, 
participants in CEMA trade, and the defense and War- 
Saw Pact interest groups—are all ready to fight any re- 
form that might jeopardize their privileged positions in 
the queue at the budgetary trough. 

In either case, the issues surrounding the introduc- 
tion of economic reform are essentially political. Will the 
existing political system bend adequately to permit the 
economic reforms to take effect? Will the populace 
called on to make further sacrifices have a voice in the 
decisions affecting it? Will its legal rights be reliably 
guaranteed? 

For all his self-projection as a dynamic, energetic 
politician in possession of at least some of the an- 
Swers—which he has repeatedly insisted are tough 
ones—Grosz appears at best ambivalent regarding the 
political reforms required to address the deeper roots 
of Hungary’s crisis. For example, in a fairly informal in- 
terview given during his trip back from Moscow in July 
1988, Grosz was asked to elaborate on his statement 
that journalists were free to write about anything and to 
write everything. He replied that that was only half of 
what he had said. The other half was that ‘maximum 
openness on the part of the leadership and readiness 
to support the work of the journalists [should be cou- 


"The term “lumpen-capitalist” was coined by Béla Farago of Paris at 
the Interdisciplinary Conference of Social Scientists in Eger, May 16-20, 1988. 
'°The expression "ku/6n alku" (separate bargain or contract) was most 
effectively used by Laszlo Lengyel at the Hungarian Democratic Forum, a 
gathering of reform intellectuals on July 17, 1988. 
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pled with] the necessary self-discipline on the part of 
the press.” The limits of what the press might discuss 
could be widened, but only in accordance with the 
rules of the game.'°' The statement is characteristic of 
many of Grdsz’s public utterances: he has become a 
master of taking away with one hand what he has given 
with the other. 

There is no doubt of his determination to retain con- 
trol of as much of the political agenda as he can, hence 
his reference to “the rules of the game,” which by impli- 
cation are laid down by the party—after all, the MSZMP 
remains a vanguard party. Already in April, Grosz had 
stressed his commitment to “a lasting one-party system 
... a uniform trade union that is self-governing rather 
than independent, and not several trade unions... a 
uniform youth movement. . . .”'°? In June, he spoke in 
terms barely distinguishable from Kadar: 


We cannot watch idly while [the enemy and the oppo- 
sition] are organizing themselves, rallying their forces, 
working out and implementing political conceptions. 
Should the occasion arise, the leadership, aware of its 
responsibility, will resort to administrative measures. . . . 
With due tolerance, we must create unity in the move- 
ment and in public life against the enemy and the 
opposition.'° 


Grdész’s cynical attitude regarding autonomous 
grass-roots political activity was manifest in the differ- 
ing official reactions to two demonstrations held in Bu- 
dapest in June. The first, on the 16th, marked the 30th 
anniversary of the execution of Imre Nagy; the second, 
on the 29th, protested the Romanian government's 
“systematization” project, which would destroy hun- 
dreds of ethnically Hungarian villages in Transylvania. 
Although both demonstrations were peaceful, the first 
was brutally broken up by the police, while the second 
enjoyed official neutrality, with the result that between 
50,000 and 100,000 people took part. It was the largest 
public demonstration in Hungary since 1956. 

The regime was glad to countenance a manifestation 
of nationalism in conformity with its own perceptions 
and intentions, but an “uncontrolled” attempt to reha- 
bilitate Nagy threatened the party’s ability to set its own 
political agenda and raised the specter of the eventual 
rehabilitation of the 1956 revolution itself. Grosz clearly 
had no intention of deviating from Kadar’s line that 1956 


''Népszabadsag, July 9, 1988. 

'°2From Magyar Hirlap, April 28, 1988, as translated in “Hungarian Party 
Conference: Mandate for Reform,” p. 25. 

'OSMTI, June 12, 1988, cited in “Hungarian Party Conference: Mandate 
for Reform,” p. 27. 
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had been a counterrevolution. To underline the point, 
Grdész quite gratuitously went further: he described the 
Nagy demonstration as “incitement toward fascist pro- 
paganda, chauvinism, and irredentism.”'° 

Further confirmation of this perspective came in an 
interview with /’Unita, the Italian Communist Party’s 
newspaper, in which Grész ominously insisted that he 
took Kadar as his model (the message being that there 
would be no “de-Kadarization’). In answer to a ques- 
tion about the reconcilability of “socialist pluralism” and 
one-party rule, Grosz waffled, stressing that pluralism 
was not an organizational matter, but rather “the free 
circulation of ideas inside and outside the party .. . con- 
frontations in which the ideas that best correspond to 
reality, best uphold the principles of justice, and envi- 
sion the future most realistically are the ones that will 
conquer or prevail.”'°° Contrary to the urgings of re- 
formers to allow open confrontation of ideas and inter- 
ests, Grosz evinced little sympathy for any far-reaching 
political change that would involve political activity out- 
side party control or in any way at odds with the aims of 
the party. Grosz was clearly prepared to use the rheto- 
ric of change to introduce greater or lesser modifica- 
tions to the existing state of affairs, and to base his justi- 
fication for this on a selective denial of the past—but 
that was as far as it went. At best, there was a verbal 
ambiguity that paid lip service to variety and did not in- 
sist on overt conformity. 

Central Committee Secretary Lukacs has also been 
less than enthusiastic about genuine political reform. In 
an interview printed in Népszabadsag on July 8, he as- 
serted, without proof, that the May party conference 
had halted the erosion of confidence in the party, be- 
cause the membership recognized the leadership’s 
willingness to change. But the picture he drew of the 
evolution of democracy within the MSzZMP was conser- 
vative, to say the least. He still envisaged a rather hier- 
archical organization, though one with a slight easing of 
democratic centralism at the lower levels. “As far as ba- 
sic issues are concerned,” he stated, “we regard the 
debate as closed, but with the rider that an adopted 
standpoint is not necessarily valid for everyone.” But, 


'04Newsweek, July 18, 1988. This particular paragraph appeared in the 
European edition only, it was quite inexplicably omitted from the one that is 
published in the US, where Grdész was paying an official visit at the time of 
publication. 

On the other hand, as further evidence of the authorities’ oscillating 


attitudes, in September, the Council of Ministers announced an amnesty for all | 


the participants of the 1956 Revolution. This explicitly meant that their 
criminal records would be expunged and that they would be entitled to 
passports. See “Legal Rehabilitation of the [Participants] of 1956?” Heti 
Vilaggazdasag, Sept. 7, 1988. 

'5Interview of June 18, 1988, as quoted by Kevin Devlin, Radio Free 
Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio Free Europe Research (Munich), RAD Report 
114/88, June 24, 1988. 
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elsewhere in the interview he said: 


| think that socialist pluralism—much discussed here 
without our knowing its precise meaning or its imple- 
mentation—is nothing more than the expression of the 
many-sidedness of society under socialist conditions, 
within the framework of a one-party system. 


This circular argument was largely devoid of any readi- 
ness to reconsider the significance of inner-party de- 
mocracy for the rest of the political system, let alone as 
a value in itself. Indeed, what Lukacs said could have 
been said at any time in the long Kadar period. '!°° 

Reading the on-going debates in the Hungarian me- 
dia in the summer of 1988, one is reminded that the crux 
of the problem—as ever in Soviet-type systems—is the 
issue of redistribution of power, of the party’s accep- 
tance of institutions operating independently of it, and 
of the emergence of a separate legal sphere. The ortho- 
dox view, as distilled from a variety of statements, in- 
cluding the ones already noted, appears to be that 
though some innovations in the political sphere are to 
be tolerated, redistribution of power and granting of 
genuine autonomy will not be conceded. 

Itis in this light that one should view the fate of the ex- 
tensive proposals for constitutional reform now circulat- 
ing in Hungary. The new minister of justice, Kalman 
Kulcsar—a _ sociologist of international repute—and 
others have called for a complete revision of the Hun- 
garian constitution. '°” Implicit in their discussions is the 
concept that Hungary's constitution should become a 
“real” document genuinely transcending and enfolding 
the political power of the MSzZMP, and that the party 
| should accept the superior power of the constitution. 
Asked what the constitution should contain, radical le- 
gal reformer Géza Kilényi replied: 


It is typical of our existing constitution that it lacks 
much that should not be lacking from the constitution 
of a civilized state. For example, the presumption of 
innocence is a fundamental principle; it is not absent 
from the legal system, but is from the constitution. But | 
could also mention a ban on the retroactiveness of 
legal regulation, which was repeatedly breached in 


'06His statement bears a curious similarity to a definition of socialist 
tealism by his namesake, the philosopher Gyérgy Lukacs, who stated in the 
late 1960's that socialist realism consisted of writing about events in a 
realistic way from a socialist standpoint. A Hét (Subotica), Oct. 19, 1969. 

'°7See, e.g., interviews in Népszabadsag, Aug. 20, 1988; Népszava, 

Aug. 20, 1988; Orszég-Vilag (Budapest), Aug. 17, 1988; and Budapest Radio, 
Aug. 31, 1988. See also Géza Kilényi, Magyar Nemzet, Aug. 20, 1988; and 
the interview with Gyérgy Marosan, Jr., the newly appointed government 
spokesman, in Magyar Hirlap, Aug. 12, 1988, where it was formally 
announced that the revision process had been started. 
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our practice until very recently. In a civilized country 
this is inconceivable. It is unacceptable that, like the 
SwordofDamocles, citizens are threatened by the possi- 
bility that what is legal today might be illegal tomorrow 
and, for that reason, they might suffer damage. '°° 


Kilényi went on to condemn the discretionary quality of 
Hungarian political life, in which fine-sounding constitu- 
tional principles are undermined by ad hoc powers giv- 
en to administrative organs in excess of their proper 
competence. He argued that the national legislature 
must become the pinnacle of state power, that—to this 
end—its sessions should last far longer than the current 
eight days a year, that the powers of the Presidential 
Council to enact legislation by decree must be cur- 
tailed, and that deputies must become more indepen- 
dent. “I can summarize the essence this way—not ev- 
erything that exists is bad. But nothing is good as it 
exists.” 

The implications of the reform proposals are momen- 
tous. If the new Hungarian constitution really were to 
transcend the party, then one would be dealing with an 
entirely different conception of the party's leading role. 
The party would at most be primus inter pares, the sin- 
gle most important political actor, but no longer the self- 
styled omniscient and omnipotent organization that en- 
compasses the entire polity. In a word, the last link with 
the Leninist model of organization would be severed. 

Acceptance of constitutionality would imply tolera- 
tion of competitive politics, something that Hungarian 
reformers have been urging on a reluctant elite for the 
better part of two decades. '°° This would signify that le- 
gally recognized institutions, with their own autono- 
mous source of legitimacy and forms of representation, 
would compete for power with the party and would seek 
to influence policy-making in a thousand and one ways. 
And most significantly, it would point ineluctably toward 
a return to multi-party democracy in the medium or long 
term. 

Such a vision differs from the concept—encountered 
in Hungary and elsewhere in the socialist bloc—of 
“one-party pluralism."'''° According to this conception, 
a single party, with high standards of informal democ- 
racy and accessibility, would take the broad, strategic 
ian treet in hl oat cha a el TE le i laa 

1081 oc: Olt, 

'°See Nyers's interview on why the 1968 reforms went awry, “Looking 
Back at the 1968 Reforms,” Va/osag, Aug. 1988, pp. 9-25. 

"°Among others, Andras Hegedus, the former Stalinist prime minister of 
Hungary and later reformer, adopted this standpoint, as did Nyers. They were 
in the minority among reformers, many of whom recognized the value of 
one-party pluralism as a tactical device, but not as a transitional stage toward 
multi-party democracy. This latter point of view may be inferred from 


Mihaly Bihari, Reform és Demokracia (Reform and Democracy), Budapest, 
Sociological Institute, 1988. 
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decisions in politics, partly as a result of its own internal 
debates and partly in response to the activities of other 
independent groups. However, sovereignty and power 
would be perpetually vested in the party. Other groups 
could lobby to their heart’s content, but should never 
aspire to take power from the party. 

The differences between multi-party democracy and 
one-party socialism are enormous. Democracy, of 
course, implies that no one body would enjoy a perma- 
nent claim to power, that competitiveness of politics ex- 
tends to the possibility of a change of governments, 
and that sovereignty rests with the people and their 
elected representatives. In a democracy, a party is a 
competing agency of political power subject to others, 
whereas the single ruling party exists solely for the pur- 
pose of exercising power and rejects competition. 

Allthe evidence during Grdosz’s first 100 days indicat- 
ed that the top party leadership was distinctly cool even 
toward the idea of one-party pluralism, let alone multi- 
party democracy, and was looking for yet another way 
to square the circle, i.e., to open up the political system 
to new political forces without redistributing power.'"' 
This is highly evocative of the Kadarist legacy, which 
perfected the skill of reforming without reforming, of 
muddying the situation so that no clear reform line 
emerged. ''* But without a clear line, it is hardly possi- 
ble to launch change. 

The new leadership has, to put it mildly, been hesi- 
tant to define such a line. The two Central Committee 
meetings in June and July were long on words and dec- 
larations of intent and short on concrete regulation. The 
plenum of June 23 discussed party electoral reform 
and promised to carry out the work of the party with 
greater attention to “openness.” The July plenum, in 
addition to discussing the economy (see above), is- 
sued guidelines for projected laws on freedom of as- 
sembly and freedom of association. The stated aim was 
to establish a legal environment within which citizens 
would feel it worth their while to launch initiatives in an 
organized way. 

Much, of course, would depend on how the party, es- 
pecially at the lower levels, interpreted the idea of a 
secure legal environment. The Kadarist tradition of 


"In response to a question about the possibility of setting up a Social 
Democratic party, Jené Andics, head of the CC Agitation and Propaganda 
Department, said that because the question of workers’ unity had already 
been settled in 1948, the establishment of a new Social Democratic party 
would not be the formation of a new party, but the splitting of a party that 
had already been united. See Budapest Television, Sept. 4, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-EEU, Sept. 7, 1988, p. 25. 

"Eva Voszka, Reform és atszervezés a nyolcvanas években (Reform 
and Reorganization in the Eighties), Budapest, K6zgasdasag és Jogi Kiado, 
1988, gives an excellent account of how various reform proposals were 
eviscerated by the political process. 


discretionary politics was not a promising precedent. 
Thus, although Central Committee Secretary Fejti, in in- 
troducing the report on the new legislation, stressed the 
importance of creating predictability, reestablishing 
trust, and allowing discontent to emerge,''? subse- 
quent commentary indicated that the new law on asso- 
Ciations would be drafted in a more, rather than a less, 
restrictive spirit. The new associations apparently 
would be required to register with the authorities, who 
would determine whether an organization had aims 
“conforming to the law.” If not, the authorities would re- 
tain the power to dissolve the organization, although 
this decision could be challenged in the courts.''* 
Once again, the autonomy of the legal sohere—consti- 
tutionality—was the pivotal issue, and the authorities 
tried to retain the right to make the decisions regarding 
which institutions were “proper.” 

In the meantime, a wide variety of organizations, sev- 
eral of them overtly political, have come into being on 
an informal basis. Informal practice has, for the mo- 
ment, greatly widened the scope of political action, al- 
though continuation of the organizations’ activity re- 
mains at the sufferance of the ruling party. For now, the 
authorities are holding back from acting against the in- 
formal groups out of political not egal considerations. 

Despite its precarious existence, this informal activity 


deserves notice for what it says about the real aspira- | 


tions of Hungarian society, or at any rate about the 
views of its politically articulate segments. Among the 
informal groups is the first independent trade union to 
be set up in Eastern Europe since Solidarity—the Dem- 
ocratic Union of Scientific Workers (TDDSZ). Another is 
the Association of Young Democrats (FIDESZ), a highly 
energetic and sophisticated youth movement (for those 
under 35, though there have been moves to raise the 
upper age limit to 40), that has increasingly acted as a 
political party. The draft statutes of FIDESZ uncompro- 
misingly commit the organization to democracy. The 
Hungarian Democratic Forum, a loose grouping that 
encompasses the Populist wing of the intelligentsia, 
formally constituted itself in September and, although 
denying this, looked very much like a political party— 
with its own alternative program and vision of the politi- 
cal future.''® 

Meanwhile, the Urbanists, many of whom had been 
heavily involved in the June 16 demonstration com- 


"3Népszabadsag, July 15, 1988. 

"'4To date, the law has not yet been passed by the National Assembly. 
On the draft law, see Népszabadsag, Aug. 27, 1988. 

"'SSee the report on the founding meeting of the Forum, Budapest 
Radio, Sept. 3, 1988, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 6, 1988, p. 27; and the 
interview with two leading Forum figures, Zoltan Biré and Sandor Csori, 
Budapest Radio, Sept. 5, 1988, trans. in FB/S-EEU, Sept. 7, 1988, pp. 23-24. 
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memorating Imre Nagy, ''® tended to cluster around the 
Network of Free Initiatives. In addition, there are envi- 
ronmentalist groups; the Committee for Historical Jus- 
tice, seeking justice for political prisoners; the Republi- 
can Circle; the Libertas group, the Endre Bajcsy- 
Zsilinszky Circle (named after a radical politician of the 
prewar and wartime eras); a number of Social Demo- 
cratic discussion circles; and several other groups, all 
pursuing broadly democratic political objectives. It re- 
mains an open question whether these groups are real- 
ly felt by the MSZMP to be reconcilable with its definition 
of “democratic.” 

Similar ambiguity attaches to the issue of “open- 
ness” or “the public sphere.”''’ The ferment in the 
Hungarian media predated the “coup of the apparat” 
by about one year, and indeed contributed mightily to 
the collapse of the Kadarist consensus. After the May 
conference, control over the media, and thus censor- 
ship over the style and content of public discourse, 
Came under Imre Pozsgay, who evidently gave the 
green light for the lifting of existing restraints. The result 
was a very wide-ranging, open interpretation of what 
could be said, in tone as well as in content. Yet none of 
this was, as such, institutionalized. If the brakes could 
be taken off, they could arguably be put back on, as 
was painfully learned in the aftermath of the Prague 
Spring in Czechoslovakia. 

A deeper assessment of the state of affairs and more 
serious remedies were needed in this sector. True, no 
one can argue with the observation of one contributor to 
Mozgo Vilag’s round table on the “public sphere,” that 
all problems in this sector can be laid to the supervision 
exercised by the party over what reaches the public. ''® 
But that proposition only scratches the surface. The is- 
sue involves legal-constitutional considerations, politi- 
Cal praxis, and the psychological habits of deference 
and self-censorship that have grown up over many 
years. All the same, change was in the air, so the de- 
bate for now was at least about the /imits rather than 
the mere possibility of change. 

The authorities appear far from ready to give up their 
control of the media. Much is tolerated, sometimes 
grudgingly, but there is nothing to suggest that the 
leading role of the party might be withdrawn sufficiently 
to allow entirely free discussion, without any direct par- 


nn 


"®The Urbanists reflect a more Western, liberal democratic strain of 
reformist opinion in Hungary than the Populists. They are largely concentrated 
in Budapest and stress universal concepts of reform rather than 
emphasizing their traditional Hungarian roots. 

"The Hungarian term “nyilvanossag” can be translated either way. 

''®Debate on the Public Sphere,” Mozgo Vilag, June 1988. The 
participants were Lasz6 Antal, Géza Kilényi, lvan Berend, Jozsef Csikés (head 
of a CC department), and Gyérgy Bald for the journal. 
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ty supervision.'' For the time being, those in charge of 
the media support greater freedom, but more—it 
seems—as a matter of their personal prerogative than 
as an implementation of a well-defined public policy. 
Thus, Jend Andics, head of the CC Agitation and Pro- 
paganda Department, declared on television in answer 
to a question about the current forms of press direction: 


It cannot be directed in the old way, indeed it is not 
even necessary [to do so]. The traditional methods of 
press direction have to be replaced by political work in 
the press. We must divide the press in two—the party 
press and the remaining mass media. The party press 
is obviously run directly by the party. The direction of 
the non-party press, whether print or electronic media, 
will in the future be the task of the media managers. 
They will be responsible for their organ from the politi- 
cal standpoint.'°° 


The trouble with such ambiguity is that it is in dangerous 
contrast to the seriousness and urgency of the crisis 
that has overtaken Hungary. Neither the current tol- 
erance of greater diversity in the media nor the new- 
fangled political reforms—more open elections and the 
new significance accorded the parliament—really pro- 
vide concrete answers to the problems of the economy 
and polity discussed earlier. 


Prospects 


What, then, are the prospects for Hungary under Kar- 
oly Grosz? What reform is possible, and what could it 
achieve? 

At the outset, it is useful to dispel the impression that 
the regime is constrained from taking any serious re- 
form steps because of Moscow's potential veto. First, 
So long as Hungary maintains the myth of the leading 
role of the party, so long as it does not opt for the end of 
“communist rule’”—whatever that term means—and 
does not seek to disengage from the Warsaw Pact, 
Gorbachev's USSR, at the present time, is not likely to 
intervene. The Soviet leadership, currently preoccu- 
pied with rebuilding “socialism in one country,” is in a 
semi-isolationist mood, disengaging itself from distant 
ventures not perceived to be in its primary national in- 
terest. Mainly, it seeks to secure peace and stability 
among its Eastern allies. Moreover, Moscow itself is 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———_ srs — 


"Richard Hirschler's analysis of control of the media to the Hungarian 
Democratic Forum, May 15, 1988, provided an excellent account, The authors 
attended this gathering. 

'20Budapest TV, Sept. 4, 1988, trans. in FBIS-EEU, Sept. 7, 1988, p. 24. 
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seeking to place its economy on a “more rational” trad- 
ing basis—and trade within CEMA is today anything 
but rational. Finally, to have an East European state that 
he can emulate, or work in tandem with, would be of im- 
measurable benefit to Gorbachev as he faces the fos- 
silized Stalinist central systems that are still character- 
istic of most of the countries of the Soviet bloc. 

Thus, reforms are not externally precluded. But what 
can they be expected to accomplish? If we restrict our- 
selves to the economic measures approved in July— 
and even they were only an outline and not a detailed 
blueprint—one can at best expect Hungary to stabilize 
or prevent a further widening of the technological gap 
of 5, 10, 20 years that has opened between it and the 
advanced countries of the West. Closing the gap is only 
a dream at present. '*' 

Absorption of technology from the West can only take 
place after the country’s decrepit infrastructure—wa- 
ter, sewer, electricity, telephone, and road networks— 
is at least patched up. The limitations imposed by the 
current infrastructure can be illustrated by the example 
of Hungary’s telephone network. It is simply unable to 
accommodate any computer-based communications 
system, yet the microchip and computer industries are 
expected to be the standard-bearers of Hungary's eco- 
nomic renewal. To make the absurd appear even more 
ridiculous, Hungary in 1988 signed an agreement with 
the USSR to rebuild the Hungarian computer chip in- 
dustry—clearly a case of compounded backward- 
ness. '22 

As for correcting the ills of society, the chances are 
even slimmer. Even though education and medical de- 
livery have been targeted as priority investment cate- 


'21See Laszl6 Lengyel's discussion in Uj Tuk6r, July 10, 1988. 
122b4] Réti, “Microelectronics: Traps of an R & D Strategy,” Figyeld, 
May, 19, 1988, p. 5. 
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gories, the net amounts spent on these areas—as on 
state housing services—will be still lower than minimal- 
ly acceptable under anticipated austerity budgets. 
One can reasonably predict continued deterioration of 
the quality of air and water, little or no improvement in 
medical service, and rising rates of suicide, alcoholism, 
divorce, and crime. 

Critical to any attempt at real change will be whether 
Hungary's population will (or even should) give the 
leadership the benefit of the doubt, as Pozsgay put 
it.'*? To be sure, the regime can try to gain that trust 
through a variety of means other than “economic 
gains.” Itcan “play” the nationalist card in regard to the 
tragedy of Hungarians living under the monomaniacal 
despotic rule of Romania’s Nicolae Ceausescu. It can 
cautiously move toward rehabilitating Imre Nagy and 
the failed revolution of 1956. And it can even try to ne- 
gotiate the partial withdrawal of the 60,000 or so Soviet 
troops that have been “temporarily stationed” on Hun- 
garian territory for more than four decades. 

Ultimately, however, the trust of the people of Hunga- 
ry will be given only to a government that they under- 
stand to be working in their interests—national, human, 
and civic. In the end, the aspirations of the people are 
clear: to live in a decent, democratic, Western, Euro- 
pean-oriented system. For that chance, they might ac- 
cept setbacks, a drop in their standard of living, evena 
bit of poverty. But, one cannot confidently predict that 
the leadership of the consummate apparatchik Karoly 
Grosz will make convincing moves in that direction. 
Barring such a move, the only question that remains is 
how long Hungarians will have to suffer before the tot- 
tering communist edifice collapses or is torn down. 


'23Radio Budapest, July 19, 1988. 
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The New Logie 


in Soviet-GDR Relations 


A. James McAdams 

n September 1987, Erich Honecker, the General 

Secretary of the East German Socialist Unity Party 
(SED), paid his first state visit to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany (FRG). The four-day visit (Septem- 
ber 7-11) was an unprecedented event for the two Ger- 
man states, since Honecker was received by West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl with all the diplomatic 
protocol accorded a visiting head of state. 

Beyond its impact on the inter-German relationship, 
the trip was important for what it suggested about the 
state of relations between the German Democratic Re- 
public (GDR) and the Soviet Union in the Gorbachev 
era. In 1983 and 1984, Soviet-GDR ties had undergone 
enormous strains when, in response to NATO's deploy- 
ment of intermediate-range Pershing || and cruise mis- 
| siles, Moscow had called on its East European allies to 
| freeze relations with the West. Reluctantly, Honecker 
acceded to Soviet pressure and put off plans to visit the 
| FRG at that time. Yet by 1987, with the Soviets introduc- 
ing a new pro-détente line and East German—Soviet 
| relations apparently improving, he was evidently able 


A. James McAdams, is Assistant Professor of Politics 
at Princeton University and author of East Germany 
and Detente (1985). He recently returned from a 
year-long sabbatical in Bonn and East Berlin, where 
he interviewed most of the principal actors involved in 
the management of inter-German affairs. Earlier ver- 
| Sions of this article were presented at the 1985 meet- 
ing of the American Political Science Association and 
al a 1987 meeting of the Aspen Institute in Berlin. The 
author wishes to thank Cyril Black, Valerie Bunce, Mi- 
| Chae! Doyle, Johan Galtung, William Griffith, Samuel 
Huntington, George Liber, Vojtech Mastny, David 
Paris, and Robert C. Tucker for helpful criticism. 
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to find a more receptive audience in the Kremlin for his 
Westpolitik. 

East German leaders have been quick to underline 
that Honecker’s 1987 trip was not an attempt to mimic 
the new trend in Soviet foreign policy, but a historic step 
that resulted from an improved East-West climate (epit- 
omized by the US-Soviet decision of that year to elimi- 
nate all European intermediate-range nuclear forces) 
for which the GDR could take partial credit. Honecker, 
they have pointed out, has conducted a détente-mind- 
ed policy toward the West throughout the 1980's. In 
their view, the success of that policy and the trip are 
proof that, in taking controversial policy stands—even 
at the risk of occasionally irritating their superpower pa- 
trons—non-superpower states in Europe can play a 
positive role in the area of foreign policy. 

While differences over foreign policy priorities within 
the Warsaw Pact are hardly a new phenomenon, what 
appears to be new—as exemplified by East Germany's 
Westpolitik in recent years—is the stubborness with 
which some East European states now assert them- 
selves, as well as their apparent success, at times 
at least, in getting Moscow to live up to the Pact'’s 
much-vaunted norms of “cooperation” and ‘mutual re- 
spect,” terms which were little more than empty slo- 
gans in the past. ' 

To see just what has happened to the East German— 
Soviet relationship to effect this change, it is instructive 
to compare Honecker’s conflict with Moscow over 


"For a typical Soviet enunciation of the ideal image of cooperative intra- 
bloc relations, consider: “The all-embracing form of unity of all the countries of 
the world socialist system does not require them to pursue identical 
foreign policies, nor to hold identical views, approaches, and assessments of 
certain international events and inter-state relations." USSR Academy of 
Sciences, Consolidation of the Socialist Countries’ Unity, Moscow, Progress 
Publishers, 1981, p. 50. 
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appropriate policy toward West Germany with a similar, 
equally important episode involving his immediate pre- 
decessor, Walter Ulbricht. The different outcome of 
Honecker's dispute suggests that a great deal has 
changed in the GDR’s position within the bloc, and that 
as Mikhail Gorbachev confronts the management of his 
country’s relationship with Eastern Europe in the years 
to come, he will face challenges considerably more 
complicated than those faced by his predecessors. 


Symmetric Disputes 


As is the case with all East European leaderships, 
East Germany’s leaders have had more differences 
with the Soviet Union in the past than clichéd images of 
subservience to Moscow would allow. Thus, although 
Erich Honecker’s altercation with the Soviet Union in 
1983-84 may seem unusual, an equally serious conflict 
took place in the years 1970-71. At that earlier time, So- 
viet leaders ran up against a wall of East German hostil- 
ity when they attempted to normalize relations with 
West Germany and open up an era of East-West de- 
tente. Indeed, the issues at the heart of that particular 
dispute between Moscow and the GDR's then party 
chief, Walter Ulbricht, bear a greater resemblance to 
the 1983-84 conflict than may seem evident at first 
glance. In both cases, the East German leaders shared 


2 


asimilar problem: they were each fighting for a concep- 
tion of East German priorities that they found to be jeop- 
ardized by an abrupt and, in their view, unwarranted 
shift in Soviet policy. 

The most prominent of Ulbricht’s many differences 
with Moscow was over the search for a negotiated solu- 
tion to the Berlin question, easily one of the greatest 
sources of postwar European instability. In the fall of 
1970, Soviet authorities first began to drop hints to the 
West that they were finally interested in seeking a com- 
promise settlement on the status of Berlin and on the 
city's tenuous transit links to West Germany. For Mos- 
cow, such a settlement was a vital component of the 
USSR’s détente initiatives of the late 1960's; it would 
secure ratification of a renunciation-of-force pact with 
the FRG and eventually open the way for a pan-Euro- 
pean security conference. Yet, at the time, Ulbricht 
opposed any concessions on Berlin, insisting that 
there could be no special ties between the city and 
West Germany. 

As | have shown elsewhere,* Ulbricht’s inflexibility 
was hardly as obtuse as it may now seem in retrospect. 
Far from being arcane debating points, his demands 
for the city’s neutrality and for East German control over 
its access routes were linked directly to the SED’s 


2A. James McAdams, East Germany and Détente: Building Authority 
After the Wall, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1985, pp. 110-15. 
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West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl and East German chief of state and party leader Erich Honecker review an 
honor guard upon Honecker’s arrival in Bonn, West Germany, on September 7, 1987, for an official visit. 


—Eastfoto. 
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Walter Ulbricht, left, and Leonid Brezhnev at Berlin- 
Schénefeld Airport on October 5, 1969. 


—Eastfoto. 


Claims that the GDR enjoyed total sovereignty over its 
territory. The only way to stabilize the country internally, 
so Ulbricht and others in the party leadership rea- 
soned, was to convince its skeptical citizenry that there 
were no other legitimate pretenders to control over 
eastern Germany. Ulbricht had good reason to think 
that he enjoyed Moscow's complete support on this is- 
sue. In previous years, Leonid Brezhnev and other So- 
viet leaders had repeatedly assured the SED that there 
would be no compromise with the West on Berlin. Thus, 
in Ulbricht's eyes, Moscow's new course in 1970 
showed an incomprehensible disregard for the GDR’s 
interests. 

Accordingly, the East German party chief responded 
to the Soviet about-face by invoking rhetorical princi- 
ples of fraternal cooperation long used by the USSR to 
justify in ideological terms its control over the Eastern 
bloc. “Still more use could be made,” Ulbricht insisted 
in mid-November 1970, of ‘opportunities for joint meet- 
ings . . . or at least consultations over certain basic 
questions.”* Applying some muscle to his plea, UI- 
bricht then turned to an old tactic of disrupting the tran- 
sit routes between West Berlin and the FRG. 

The Soviet leadership must have been impressed, if 


’Neues Deutschland (East Berlin), Nov. 15, 1970. 
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only by the East German leader's ability to upset the 
Berlin talks. For, when Ulbricht and Brezhnev finally 
confronted each other at a Warsaw Pact gathering in 
early December, the result of their discussions was (in 
the words of one analyst) clearly a “compromise” for 
both sides.* Ulbricht agreed to lessen pressure on the 
traffic routes, and the Soviets backed off on the Berlin 
issue, appearing to throw themselves wholeheartedly 
behind the East German position. As we shall see, this 
compromise was not to last, since the Soviets chose 
to renew their initiatives to the West only a few months 
later, in April 1971. 

Significantly, Honecker’s clash with Moscow in 1983 
and 1984 occurred over very similar issues. To be sure, 
unlike the earlier Berlin episode, which eventually led to 
an opening to the West, the new source of controversy 
in the fall of 1983 centered upon the Soviets’ apparent 
inclination to put East-West détente on hold. But here 
again, the real issue for Soviet-GDR relations was the 
effect that Soviet actions, in this case punitive, vis-a-vis 
the West would have on the SED's priorities. Despite 
earlier fears, detente with West Germany had proved to 
be an unexpected bargain for the East Germans. Over 
the preceding decade, the GDR’s leaders had not only 
learned to live with the idea of increased contacts with 
their old adversaries, but they had also found that 
greater ties with the FRG could be profitable as well, 
both economically and politically. Honecker, in particu- 
lar, had become expert in using contacts with his coun- 
terparts in Bonn to enhance his country’s image 
abroad, and for all appearances, his pro-détente 
stance had made him a popular figure among the East 
German populace.° 

The Soviets could be given credit for much of the 
East Germans’ confidence. Not only had Moscow 
pushed East Berlin into breaking down the barriers to 
its relations with the FRG in the first place, but through- 
out the 1970's and into the 1980’s, Soviet leaders had 
elevated the GDR to the level of a “junior partner’ in 
bloc affairs.° After years of having to put up with a sec- 
ond-class status in the alliance, the East German re- 
gime was naturally inclined to relish the chance to act 
as Moscow's loyal agent; this exuberance was clearly 
seen at the 1976 meeting of world communist parties in 
East Berlin, in which the SED took on the role of a cheer- 
leader for Soviet interests, defending the Kremlin's do- 
mestic and foreign policies against attacks from Euro- 


‘Robin Remington, The Warsaw Pact, Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1971, 
p. 161. 

°McAdams, op. cit., pp. 197-98. 

See, for example, Melvin Croan, East Germany: The Soviet Connection, 
Washington Papers, No. 36, Beverly Hills, CA, SAGE, 1976, p. 10. 
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communist parties and other critics.’ 

This partnership was not confined to communist af- 
fairs alone, for particularly at the beginning of the 
1980's, the Soviets also deliberately sought to use their 
ally’s greater access to the FRG to influence West Euro- 
pean politics, most notably in the campaign against 
NATO deployment of intermediate-range nuclear mis- 
siles. Again, East Berlin benefited. During Yuriy Andro- 
pov’s short reign, the Soviet General Secretary took a 
marked interest in the GDR, both publicly and privately 
encouraging Honecker to think that East Germany had 
a special role to play in maintaining peace in central Eu- 
rope.® Gradually, given the virtual identity of Moscow's 
and East Berlin’s interests, East German enthusiasm for 
the Soviet Union and for the cause of East-West detente 
became inseparable. 

Against this background, it is not hard to understand 
why Moscow’s shift on the priority of détente in 1983 
should have put Honecker in a position very similar to 
Ulbricht’s in 1971. Like his predecessor, Honecker im- 
mediately sought to safeguard what he perceived to be 
the GDR’s interests by calling for a continuation of the 
policy lines that had already served his country well. 
Speaking in late November 1983, just days after West 
Germany had agreed to accept the new missiles, he 
urged the Kremlin to recognize that although some 
countermeasures might be necessary in order to main- 
tain military parity between the alliances (i.e., the de- 
ployment of a new Soviet tactical nuclear missile on the 
GDR’s soil, which Honecker later indelicately labelled 
the “Teufelszeug,” “the Devil's tool’), the escalation of 


7At that time, interestingly, it was the SED—perhaps reflecting its own 
feelings of insecurity in the early years of intensified contacts with the FRG 
and, hence, its greater sense of dependence on the USSR—that 
uncritically acclaimed the Soviet Union's achievements; in contrast, the task of 
defending sovereign socialist initiatives—albeit from outside the bloc— 
was left up to the Yugoslavs and to the Italian and Spanish.communist Parties. 
See James P. McGregor, “The 1976 European Communist Parties 
Conference,” Studies in Comparative Communism (Berkely, CA), Winter 
1978, pp. 346-48. 

Despite the SED’s “conformist” stand at this time, East German officials 
involved in arranging the conference have subsequently told me that the event 
was also a learning experience for them; it not only exposed them to other, 
innovative notions of communist international relations, but because the 
conference proceedings were all published in Neues Deutschland, it 
compelled them to recognize that innovative stands were legitimate, too. 

SEast German officials now confirm this perception of the Soviet General 
Secretary's interest in the GDR, particularly in contrast to the lack of concern 
displayed by his successor, Konstantin Chernenko. On Andropov and 
Eastern Europe, note the emphasis in his first major address as general 
secretary (on November 22, 1982) on making “‘comradely cooperation 
and socialist mutual assistance among the fraternal countries deeper and 
more effective. .. ."’ Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 23, 1982, trans. in Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press (Columbus, OH), Dec. 22, 1982, p. 6. 

"The term “Teufelszeug” seems to have acquired a generic significance 
for the East Germans, to be applied to all European INF systems. But | have 
been told that the term was particularly used to send the Soviets a pointed 
signal about the “welcome” their own missiles would receive in the GDR. 
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East German party and state leader Erich Honecker, 
right, talks with French Foreign Minister Claude Cheys- 
son in East Berlin in January 1984. 


—Eastfoto. 


international tensions now made inter-bloc dialogue all 
the more necessary. “As genuine advocates of peace,” 
Honecker declared, ‘‘we are always guided by the pop- 
ular wisdom that ten times more negotiations are in any 
case better than one shot.’’'° In fact, this emphasis on 
“damage limitation” (to use Honecker’s own phrase) 
continued to color East German actions into 1984. In 
the early months of the year, the GDR’s leaders hosted 
a number of Western visitors in East Berlin—Claude 
Cheysson, Elliot Trudeau, and Richard Burt—and Hon- 
ecker himself used Andropov’s funeral in February to 
discuss plans with Helmut Kohl for a trip to West Ger- 
many. 

The new Moscow government of Konstantin Cher- 
nenko was quick to show its displeasure with such at- 
tempts to influence the Soviet line on East-West rela- 
tions. In a curious exchange in which two other East 
European states, Czechoslovakia and Hungary, took 
the place of the USSR and the GDR in spelling out the 
latter two's differences, the Soviets let it be known that 
their understanding of bloc unity meant unquestioned 
uniformity on all basic points. The Czechoslovak news- 
paper Rudé Pravo lectured: “All elements of particular- 


ism in Our Community, any and all weakening of the so- | 
Cialist countries’ uniform [my emphasis] foreign policy | 


strategy... merely harm the prestige of socialism in the 


eyes of the world, to say nothing of the fact that [these | 


‘Foreign Affairs Bulletin (East Berlin), Nov. 30, 1983, pp. 257-60. In 
places, Honecker seemed to direct his words more to Moscow than to the 
FRG. Consider his cryptic remark: “Whoever thinks he can treat the GDR 


other than as a sovereign state in the face of the deployment of Pershing I! and 


cruise missiles, whoever thinks he can unilaterally make null and void the 
provision in the Basic Treaty that stipulates that both German states decide 
themselves on their internal and external affairs, is on the wrong track.” 
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factions] actually harm the long-term interests of those 
who act in this way.” In response, the Hungarian party 
leadership rushed to defend the East Germans. Matyas 
Szurds, an outspoken Central Committee secretary 
and former ambassador to the Soviet Union, pointedly 
noted that “the alliance system of the socialist countries 
[does] not, of course, prevent any member from under- 
taking individual initiatives toward strengthening the 
peace.” Indeed, Szurés cautioned, only an interpreta- 
tion of “common goals” that included both “the most 
basic national interests of the cooperating socialist 
countries and efforts toward the creation of internation- 
al conditions necessary for their implementation” was 
justified in the current crisis situation. Notably, the Sovi- 
et press chose to ignore Szurds’s comments, while re- 
printing the Rudé Pravo article, whereas the East Ger- 
mans published the Hungarian’s remarks, but passed 
over the Czechoslovak item in silence. '' 

For the moment, however, as in Ulbricht’s confronta- 
tion, this esoteric debate seemed to end in a standoff. 
When the Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO) foreign 
ministers’ conference met in Budapest in late April, its 
delegates reached a compromise between the more 
confrontational Soviet position and that of its critics. Al- 
though the pact ministers did decry the “new, particu- 
larly perilous” conditions created by the West’s actions, 
they also confirmed, in line with East German hopes, 
that what was “needed for reestablishing a healthy situ- 
ation and returning to détente [was] dialogue between 
states about the basic requirements of preserving and 
strengthening peace.” Interestingly, the meeting con- 
cluded not with the customary declarations of bloc una- 
nimity but only with an acknowledgment that discus- 
sions had been conducted in “an atmosphere of 
comradely mutual understanding.” '* 


Different Outcomes 


Ulbricht’s and Honecker’s apparent ability to strike 
compromises with Moscow was illuminating testimony 
to the influence that small states may occasionally have 
over larger powers. '? In each case, we can only specu- 
late as to why the Soviets were apparently willing to ac- 
commodate East Berlin. Perhaps Moscow recognized 
the legitimacy of the East Germans’ claims in both in- 
stances, and reluctantly (if temporarily) bowed to the 
needs of an ally? Or perhaps the Soviets were unwilling 
to risk the outbreak of bloc controversy at a time when 
the appearance of agreement served their interests in 
negotiating with the West? It is one thing for a small 
State to strike acompromise, however, and quite anoth- 
er to maintain it—that is, to influence the outcome of a 
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debate. Here, the differences between Ulbricht’s for- 
tunes and Honecker's today appear most enlightening. 

In Ulbricht’s case, despite what amounted to a tem- 
porary accommodation, the limits of any East German 
leverage soon became manifest. Consider the fate 
both of Ulbricht personally and of his policy. In early 
May 1971, Ulbricht himself was forced to step down as 
party first secretary as a direct result of pressure from 
Moscow. '* Even more consequential, though, was the 
fate experienced by what he understood to be East 
Germany's distinctive priority concerns. Within the next 
few months, the Soviets successfully negotiated a Ber- 
lin treaty that subordinated the cause of East German 
sovereignty to that of East-West détente. The GDR gov- 
ernment was not granted the right to supervise traffic to 
Berlin (this prerogative was instead assumed by the 
USSR), nor was the neutrality of Berlin’s western sec- 
tors guaranteed. '® 

When it comes to an assessment of Honecker’s for- 
tunes, matters depend on what standards we use to 
judge success and failure. If we arbitrarily choose Hon- 
ecker's postponement of his September 1984 visit to 
the FRG as the measure, as seems to have been the 
case in most Western reportage, then our evaluation of 
his fortunes will have to be negative. But, if we contrast 
the longer-term outcome to the fate of Ulbricht and his 
priorities, we get a very different picture. 

First, despite an acerbic exchange between Moscow 
and East Berlin in the summer of 1984, Honecker ap- 
pears to have had little trouble retaining his position as 
head of the SED. If anything, his hold on the party lead- 
ership may have become stronger in the period when 
the dispute was hottest. This was evidenced by his abil- 


"For these articles, see the useful compilation by Ronald D. Asmus, 
“East Berlin and Moscow: The Documentation of a Dispute,” Radio Free 
Europe—Radio Liberty, RFE Occasional Papers (Munich), No. 1, 1985, 
pp. 25-30. | have learned that the Czechoslovak party leadership was so 
eager to support Moscow that it passed an “anti-dialogue” resolution, barring 
further talks with countries supporting the NATO missile deployments. 
However, it is hard to determine whether Prague really followed through on the 
decision. 

'2Foreign Affairs Bulletin, Apr. 27, 1984, pp. 97-99. Apparently, this 
compromise was sustained at the Moscow meeting of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance in June. See Fred Oldenburg, “Are Moscow's 
Shadows Becoming Longer?” Deutschland Archiv (Kdin), August 1984, 

p. 834. For a very different conclusion of a WTO gathering, which ended 

in “complete mutual agreement,” see the description of the Pact's 
subsequent meeting in December 1984, Foreign Affairs Bulletin, Dec. 7, 1984, 
pp. 273-75. 

'SOn the power of small states, see Astri Suhrke, “Gratuity or Tyranny: 
The Korean Alliances,’ World Politics (Princeton, NJ), July 1973, 
pp. 508-32;and Robert Keohane, “The Big Influence of Small Allies,” 
Foreign Policy (Philadelphia), Spring 1971, pp. 161-82. 

'4McAdams, op. cit., pp. 110-15. 

'SOn these negotiations, see N. Edwina Moreton, East Germany and the 
Warsaw Alliance, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1978; and Gerhard Wettig, 
Community and Conflict in the Socialist Camp, London, C. Hurst and Co., 
1975. 
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ity to appoint several key supporters to the Politburo, in- 
cluding one charged exclusively with the task of super- 
vising GDR-FRG relations. '® 

More crucial still, Honecker’s pro-détente policy ap- 
pears to have been preserved despite the differences, 
a fact that remains true up to the present date. Officials 
in East Berlin emphasized that the General Secretary 
had only postponed his trip; it would take place eventu- 
ally.'” Then, only a day after the announcement, Hon- 
ecker conspicuously received a visiting West German 
delegation for an exchange of views. 

Finally, evidence of East Berlin’s success was con- 
firmed at akey meeting between the East German lead- 
er and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko in early 
October 1984, a gathering notable in part because 
Gromyko and his associate, Boris Ponomarev, now ap- 
pear to have been among the principal behind-the- 
scenes critics of the GDR.'® The conferees both 
agreed to pursue an essentially two-track policy toward 
the West. They acknowledged that the USSR and the 
GDR would “continue to repel energetically the machi- 
nations of the enemies of European security,” but si- 
multaneously—quite saliently for East German pur- 
poses—they also reaffirmed the readiness of both 
sides “to conduct a serious and sincere dialogue with 
all forces who are genuinely interested in a healthy in- 
ternational situation.”'? 


What Has Changed? 


Itis tempting to attribute Honecker’s greater Success 
in dealing with the Soviets to the general state of disar- 
ray that existed within the CPSU leadership throughout 
1983 and 1984. One could say that Ulbricht had bad 
luck in the timing of his challenge to Moscow; in the ear- 
ly 1970's, Leonid Brezhnev was finally consolidating his 
power, and judging from his central presence at the 
24th CPSU Congress in 1971, he could have easily 
quashed any ‘“anti-détente” forces inclined to support 


‘Notably, in 1983, Honecker seems to have been able, with Andropov's 
tacit backing, to arrange the removal of the two-time Soviet ambassador, Petr 
Abrasimov, who had long conducted himself as though the GDR were his 
personal province. Then, in May 1984, at the 8th SED Central Committee 
Plenum, Honecker removed from the Politburo one of the principal 
skeptics regarding expansion of inter-German contacts, Paul Verner, while 
simultaneously arranging the appointment of four allies to full Politburo 
membership. Of these appointments, that of Herbert Haber, the Central 
Committee's chief expert on GDR-FRG relations, was particularly telling, 
for Haber had previously not even held candidate status. 

'’The Soviets admitted this. According to /zvestiya (Moscow), Sept. 7, 
1984, the visit had only been “put off fotlozhen].” 

Author's personal sources, East Berlin. 

'8Foreign Affairs Bulletin, Oct. 19, 1984, p. 233. 
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Ulbricht’s position. In contrast, by 1984, with Andropov 
dead after along period of uncertain health and with the 
rise of an ineffectual administration under Chernenko, 
the Soviets were in no position to challenge Honecker. 
However, at least three additional factors might ac- 
count independently for the GDR’s emergence as a 
more formidable negotiating partner by the 1980's. Ex- 
ploration of these factors is important for assessing 
whether the GDR’s success is more than a passing 
phenomenon. 

Among the GDR’s new bargaining strengths, consid- 
er first the degree of internal unity that its leaders were 
able to present to the Soviets. Ulbricht’s domestic au- 
thority was clearly on the wane as early as 1970. His 
ambitious economic programs had petered out, and 
his increasingly erratic style of policy-making had alien- 
ated most of his old supporters in the SED Politburo. 
Under these circumstances, the Soviets could confi- 
dently exploit divisions within the East German elite and 
be assured that a more compliant replacement for 
Ulbricht (i.e., Honecker) could be found. 

In contrast, the SED that Moscow faced in 1984 was 
able to present an almost undivided front. Honecker’s 
success in making appointments to the Politburo was 
complemented by domestic and foreign policy 
achievements—the country’s economy was in an up- 
swing and inter-German relations were flourishing— 
that put the East German General Secretary at the 
height of his power. Even if the Soviets had wanted to 
conduct a campaign against Honecker, they could 


hardly have known for sure whom to rely upon to sup- | 


port their position, let alone whether they would really 
have had the power to replace the SED leader. 
Historically speaking, the situation was fraught with 
irony. In 1971, astrong Soviet regime had had no prob- 
lem facing down its weaker East German counterpart. 
But by 1984, with the Honecker government consoli- 
dated and the Soviet leadership in question, the posi- 
tions of the two powers were in some ways reversed. 
Second, the two cases apparently differed in the East 
German regime's ability to find external sources of sup- 
port for its policy interests, that is, to redefine an essen- 
tially USSR-GDR conflict into one between the Soviets 
and a broader front of parties.°° In late 1970 and early 
1971, Ulbricht had tried to drum up support for his Ber- 
lin posture by appealing to other East European states 
to stand behind him. But, in every case, his efforts were 


20Along these lines, William Zimmerman has demonstrated how small 
states (like the GDR) can consistently improve their bargaining position by 
forming tacit coalitions with other like-minded states or parties. See 
“Hierarchical Regional Systems and the Politics of System Boundaries,” 
International Organization (Cambridge, MA), Winter 1972, p. 18. 


to little avail among party leaderships (particularly 
those in Czechoslovakia and Poland) whom he had 
alienated in the past. 

Honecker was not faced with such isolation during 
his dispute with Moscow, because a number of other 
East European states—Hungary (as we have already 
seen), Bulgaria, and Romania—also were keen to nur- 
ture dialogue and especially economic exchanges with 
the FRG. The East Germans were only too glad to sup- 
port such undertakings. Notably, in late August 1984, 
Honecker was the only bloc leader to attend the anni- 
versary of Romania's liberation from fascism, a move 
that contrasted strikingly with past East German criti- 
cism of Bucharest’s iconoclastic tradition of foreign 
policy-making. 

The GDR’s leader was also able to cultivate support 
for his policies from Western sources, particularly 
among West European social democratic parties. This 
strategy had its roots in a major April 1983 conference 
in East Berlin (which passed largely unnoticed in the 
West) on the legacy of Karl Marx, in which the SED ar- 
gued that the cause of preserving international peace 
had assumed priority over the promotion of social 
change. Not only were communist parties of all orienta- 
tions invited to send delegations to the conference, but 
so toO were numerous social democratic parties, in- 
cluding the leading West German opposition party, the 
SPD.*' Then, in 1984, the SED began a series of direct 
negotiations on common security concerns (first, on a 
proposed chemical weapons-free zone and later, ona 
European nuclear weapons-free corridor) with repre- 
sentatives of the SPD leadership. The Soviets found 
themselves in an undeniably uncomfortable position, 
facing not just one but a host of critics of the politics of 
confrontation, from both East and West. 

Finally, Moscow's difficulties were undoubtedly com- 
pounded by another factor enhancing East Berlin’s 
bargaining leverage: the growing mutual dependence 
between the two states. By the 1980's, the GDR was no 
longer the old ‘sick man” of Eastern Europe. Ulbricht’s 
East Germany had been one-sidedly dependent upon 
the Soviet Union for its political and economic survival, 
and at the time of Ulbricht’s crisis with Moscow, domes- 
tic uncertainties loomed large: no one at that juncture 
could have known how well the GDR would stand up 


?'The equal inclusion of social democratic parties at an East German 
conference on Karl Marx’s legacy was hard enough for many observers to 
comprehend, especially in the USSR. But when the SPD's representative 
hardly even mentioned Marx, preferring instead to stress international security 
concerns, these skeptics were dumbfounded. A high-placed Soviet 
Official inquired of one of the conference's organizers: ‘What can this mean?” 
From author's sources in East Berlin. 
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under conditions of its new ties with the FRG. 

However, by 1984, the East German elite had 
emerged as among the most self-assured in the region, 
and the GDR could look increasingly to its own re- 
sources, in addition to those of the USSR, to meet its 
evolving needs.** No one would deny, of course, that 
Honecker’s GDR still depended on the Soviet Union. 
But as we have already seen, the new-found strength of 
East Germany made it useful to the USSR, both within 
the socialist bloc and in Moscow's dealings with the 
West Europeans. This Soviet reliance on the East Ger- 
mans as tactical agents seems paradoxically to have 
transformed a once lopsided relationship into one of 
growing interdependence.*? At a time when Moscow 
was Calling for socialist unity on the missile question, 
how could it possibly criticize the GDR’s leaders (at 
least overtly), who were supposed to be shining exam- 
ples of bloc loyalty?** And in particular, given the So- 
viets’ previous encouragement of a special inter-Ger- 
man détente, how could they now demand that East 
Berlin abandon what had once been approved policy, 
especially when that policy had already flourished 
throughout the early 1980's during conditions of height- 
ened superpower tension? 

Under these circumstances, the East Germans can- 
not have failed to recognize how difficult it was for the 
Soviets to jettison their old priorities without allowing for 
an adequate discussion of the issue within the alliance. 
In this light, we can readily appreciate Honecker’s opti- 
mism about making his own case for the bloc’s policy 
toward the West. 


The Limits of Autonomy 


This brings us to a telling difference between UI- 
bricht’s behavior in the early 1970's and Honecker’s 
behavior in the most recent conflict with Moscow. For 
while the East Germans today may seem more inclined 
to challenge the Soviets on their own terms and to de- 
mand an open airing of bloc differences, it is not the 
Soviet Union's leadership of the bloc that they are ques- 
tioning or the goal of an ultimate consensus, but only 
the idea that disagreement among socialist states is 


“2MicAdams, op. cit., pp. 161-63. 

2On the paradox of using others as agents, see the Ph.D dissertation by 
Barry M. Mitnick, “The Theory of Agency: The Concept of Fiduciary Rationality 
and Some Consequences,” Department of Political Science, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1974. 

*4Consider Suhrke's generalization (loc. cit., p. 512) about the 
exceptional power of /oya/ small states: “The weak government must be 
sufficiently loyal to the alliance to raise the costs of its own expendability.” 
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undesirable.*° 

By contrast, there is good reason to think that by 
1971, Ulbricht was actually challenging Soviet hege- 
mony in the alliance, at least after he recognized that 
Moscow was not willing to undertake any further sacri- 
fices to secure what he conceived to be the GDR’s in- 
terests. Certainly, this was how the Soviet leadership 
(and large sections of the SED leadership as well) 
chose to interpret the First Secretary's increasingly un- 
restrained attacks upon Moscow's authority. At the 
CPSU Congress in March 1971, when the Soviets sig- 
naled that they were prepared, once again, to make 
major concessions to the West on Berlin, Ulbricht was 
unwilling to cooperate. Instead, he showed his displea- 
sure by refusing to go along with customary denuncia- 
tions of the People’s Republic of China, and, citing his 
personal acquaintance with Lenin, he contended that 
the Father of the Revolution had recognized that even 
“Russians” had “things to learn.”@° By identifying him- 
self with Lenin, Ulbricht was implicitly placing himself 
above imperfect contemporary Soviet understandings 
of the requisites of bloc order. His view of the pursuit of 
East German (national) interests, it seemed, had prece- 
dence over the (international) unity of the bloc. 

There can be little doubt that in 1984, some within the 
Soviet government feared that Honecker might be en- 
gaged in this same kind of challenge to Moscow's au- 
thority. This would account for the vitriolic campaign 
that the Moscow press suddenly launched in May 1984 
against a purported reawakening of neo-revanchist 
sentiment in the FRG. Although it was the West Ger- 
mans who were accused of wanting to drag the GDR 
out of the bloc, it became clear that the campaign, as it 
continued throughout the summer, was directed as 
much against East Berlin as against Bonn. Significant- 
ly, West Germany was attacked for espousing slogans 
that Honecker himself had articulated, and the whole 
idea of inter-German “damage limitation” was treated 
as if it were a crude attempt to pursue pan-German in- 
terests.?’ 

We now know that these accusations disturbed the 
GDR leadership, particularly given its self-conception 
of loyally serving the socialist cause. But to understand 
East German thinking today, it is worth asking whether 
in 1984, the Honecker regime even conceived of taking 
up the kind of challenge to Soviet authority that Ulbricht 
had espoused. Did the GDR’s leaders really think, like 
Ulbricht before them, that there was any point in trying 
to make policy independently of the Soviet Union? 

Ulbricht's challenge in 1971 was defiant. Yet, he per- 
sonally had little to lose in attempting to distance his 
country from its alliance commitments. In contrast, East 
Berlin faced in 1984 (and still faces today) a substan- 


tially different situation. The GDR’s leaders may have 
been more self-assured. But, as we have seen, be- 
cause this strength was derived largely from an interde- 
pendent relationship with Moscow, they also recog- 
nized that their prominent position in bloc affairs was 
guaranteed only so long as they agreed to operate ac- 
cording to consensual norms. If the GDR showed an 
unwillingness to compromise on this occasion, on what 
normative grounds could it possibly hope to influence 
subsequent debates within the alliance? And if it were 
true that much of East Berlin’s newly-acquired bargain- 
ing strength came from its utility to Moscow, where 
would the regime be if it chose, for its own momentary 
purposes, to ignore the implications of Soviet hegemo- 
ny? From the SED’s perspective, it could not have 
made much sense to think about the GDR outside of its 
alliance context.78 

In fact, if we read between the lines of the most bitter 
Soviet attacks at the time, Moscow was at pains to re- 
mind its allies of this central fact of life. In one of the ear- 
liest critiques of East German policies, a Soviet foreign 
policy expert noted that his government was indeed 
willing to recognize “the unique creative contribution” 
that “every fraternal party [could bring] into the trea- 
sure-house of collective experience.” But, he added, 
particularistic national needs could never be incorpo- | 
rated into the alliance indiscriminately, since “any mis-'| 
take in policy... could be used by the class adversary, 
to weaken the position of socialism.”*? Similarly, in a 


25Here, it is helpful to contrast the East German position with the well- 
known stands of the Romanians in their disputes with Moscow. The 
Romanians typically insisted that the “maturity” of individual parties in the 
bloc meant that alliance unanimity was not always to be preferred and that | 
continuing fundamental disagreements among socialist states could even 
be healthy. In contradistinction, although the GDR's leaders did challenge 
particular aspects of Soviet policy, they were never eager to question the 
goal of a final bloc consensus on the form that policy should take. See Kenneth - 
Jowitt, “The Romanian Communist Party and the World Socialist System,” 
World Politics, October 1970, pp. 39-41. 

26For his remarks, see Neues Deutschland, Apr. 1, 1971. 

27For the strongest Soviet attacks, see Pravda, July 27 and Aug. 2, 1984. 

28The reasons for East European loyalty to the Soviet Union are always 
less than obvious. For example, one often reads that the SED leadership relies © 
on the presence of the Soviet military to guarantee regime stability. This is 
undeniable, but not only because Moscow can be counted upon to use force © 
to defend the party. Another benefit of the Soviet presence is that the 
USSR can be blamed for those limitations that do exist on the GDR's foreign — 
and domestic policy maneuverability. To see this, one has only to imagine 
how hard it would be to sell socialism in East Germany without this “Soviet 
excuse.” Of course, this does not mean that the GDR’s leaders would have 
any objections to a sizeable reduction of those troops, which—given the 
WTO's recent discussions in Warsaw about conventional force | 
reductions—seems quite possible in the near future. The main objective for — 
the SED is only a continuation of the Soviet presence in some form. 

29See the article by O. B. Rakhmanin (the pseudonym of O. V. Borisov) 
in Voprosy Istorii KPSS (Moscow), April 1984, cited in Asmus, loc. cit., 
pp. 30-31. 
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statement not long after the conflict had died down, a 
rising Mikhail Gorbachev used only slightly less acri- 
monious terms to warn his allies about exposing them- 
selves to the machinations of Western politicians; one 
should never forget, he reminded, that the socialist 
commonwealth was fighting for a “common cause that 
[required] joint and vigorous efforts.’’°° 

The East Germans immediately grasped the import 
of such signals. While on the one hand, in behind-the- 
scenes conversations with Moscow, the SED did un- 
derscore the existence of important tactical differences 
of opinion, on the other hand, the GDR’s leaders, unlike 
Ulbricht in his last days in office, stressed that such 
views were perfectly natural and in no way challenged 
the USSR’s authority. In fact, unlike the Czechoslovaks 
and the Hungarians, the East German leadership delib- 
erately chose not to discuss the conflict in the official 
party press, hoping to avoid exacerbating tensions with 
Moscow.?! 

However, the SED’s stand was at least indirectly con- 
firmed in the August 1984 issue of the SED’s foreign 
policy magazine, where a leading expert on the interna- 
tional relations of socialist states, Harald Neubert, not- 
ed that “occasional differences of opinion” among indi- 
vidual parties were really an integral part of the 
“dialectic of the national and the international,” which, 
he argued, now defined “more than ever’ the state of 
communist affairs. “The international communist move- 
ment,” Neubert affirmed, invoking familiar Soviet rheto- 
ric, “is and remains a voluntary combat community of 
equal and independent parties, whose effectiveness, 
influence, and successful struggle cannot be separat- 
ed from its ability and readiness to bind national and in- 
ternational responsibility together organically.’?? 

Honecker’s own actions in the late summer of 1984 
suggest that he was searching for just such an “organ- 
ic’ amalgamation of national and international inter- 
ests. At this juncture, when Soviet—East German differ- 
ences were at their peak, the GDR’s party chief seemed 
to pursue not one but two policy courses simultaneous- 
ly, apparently reflecting his appreciation for the tacit 
rules of appropriate alliance conduct. 


Pravda, Sept. 9, 1984, in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Oct. 3, 
1984, pp. 12-13 

$'Author's interviews, East Berlin. 

2Horizont (East Berlin), No. 8, 1984. | say this was only an indirect 
confirmation of the SED's position because Neubert wrote the article not as a 
direct response to the Soviet-East German dispute but in the form of a 
book review of a recent work by Vadim Zagladin, the CPSU Central 
Committee's chief West Europeanist and the first deputy head of its 
International Department. However, Neubert was in fact articulating the 
unpublished position of the SED at the time. Furthermore, Zagladin himself 
turns out to have been one of the principal supporters in the Central 
Committee of the GDR's position on the primacy of dialogue with the West. 
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The first course, a minimalist position, amounted to 
maintaining the policy lines to which the East Germans 
had subscribed since the initial deployment of the 
NATO missiles, i.e., the view that continued dialogue 
with the FRG was both compatible with and even anec- 
essary complement to superpower politics, even at a 
time when tensions were escalating. Such dialogue 
had nothing to do with any pan-German aspirations, 
Honecker contended in an interview on August 12; 
quite the contrary—‘‘the struggle for the successful de- 
velopment of the GDR has invariably been a struggle to 
restrain revanchism.” It only made sense, given the 
current “substantially exacerbated and complicated” 
state of East-West relations, for the two Germanies to 
work together to “bring a beneficial influence to bear on 
the European climate.’? As we have already seen, this 
minimalist position of maintaining contacts despite ten- 
sions appeared to be sustained two months later at 
Honecker's October meeting with Gromyko. 

Honecker’s other course, representing his maximal 
expectations, centered upon his planned trip to the 
FRG in September. It was one thing, after all, to argue 
in the abstract that inter-German détente should be 
preserved, but quite another for the GDR’s leader to 
visit a country that had been among the principal sup- 
porters of the Euromissiles. For this reason, the East 
German leadership seemed particularly concerned to 
demonstrate to its allies that something positive would 
come of the visit. In his August interview, Honecker 
spoke optimistically about the existence of realistic 
forces in West Germany, who were acutely sensitive to 
public opinion which opposed ‘the new US missiles 
and [favored] peaceful relations with the socialist 
countries.’’°4 

This was not just a matter of glibly painting a positive 
picture of West Germany. We also know that in addition 
to these assertions, East Berlin attempted to pressure 
the FRG to guarantee that Honecker’s trip would pro- 
duce concrete and favorable results (e.g., the settle- 
ment of an old dispute over the division of the Elbe River 
or the expansion of inter-German security talks). And 
this was no easy task, since in 1984, official opinion in 
Bonn about the visit was at best mixed; given internal 
divisions within the government, it seemed unlikely that 
Chancellor Koh! would even receive Honecker in the 
West German capital or accord him the full diplomatic 
honors due a visiting head of state. The problem for the 
East Germans was thus largely one of creating a con- 
sensus in Moscow that this particular trip was advanta- 


*8Foreign Affairs Bulletin, Aug. 24, 1984, p. 188. 
Albid. 
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geous at this particular time.°° 

Of course, the visit finally was postponed, a fact that 
most Western analysts have explained by arguing that 
the East Germans simply succumbed to Soviet pres- 
sure. Yet, if such considerations alone were relevant, 
why then did East Berlin not give in a lot earlier to what 
were months of negative signals from the Soviet Union? 
And if Honecker suffered such a serious defeat at Mos- 
cow's hands, why then was it possible for the SED con- 
fidently to seek a compromise with Moscow not long 
thereafter? 

As we have seen, a more convincing argument for 
the visit’s postponement has to take into account Hon- 
ecker’s and the SED’s interpretation of the conflict, ac- 
knowledging not only their disinclination to challenge 
the alliance goal of socialist consensus, but also their 
conviction that continuing dialogue with the West was 
essential. Had Honecker visited the FRG without any 
chance of achieving breakthroughs in inter-German re- 
lations—which looked increasingly likely in the late 
summer of 1984—he would have, in effect, fallen into 
Ulbricht’s position of going it alone. Such a position 
would have been unsustainable even from the SED’s 
more confident perspective; quite likely, had Honecker 
attempted to sell it to his otherwise supportive Politbu- 
ro, he might have found himself isolated. In postponing 
the trip until a time when concrete results were conceiv- 
able—"when there could be forward movement,” as 
Neues Deutschland put it, quoting a West German 
spokesman*°—Honecker clearly found an agreeable 
compromise between the principle of bloc loyalty and 
the pursuit of merely “national” concerns. This way, his 
minimal goal of maintaining the climate of inter-German 
détente was preserved, while the possibility of realizing 
his maximal expectations was only put off to a more ap- 
propriate future date. 


Honecker’s Visit to the FRG 


As we know, Honecker did fulfill his maximal goal in 
September 1987 when he finally made his triumphal 
visit to West Germany. As East German officials stress 
today, in persevering, Honecker never lost sight of the 
GDR’s interests. This is not to say, of course, that 
changes in Moscow's foreign policy since the March 
1985 ascendency of Mikhail Gorbachev were not im- 
portant in providing an appropriate context for the visit. 
As tensions between the superpowers decreased with 
the summit meetings in Geneva in November 1985 and 
Reykjavik in October 1986, and as the Kremlin simulta- 
neously, albeit very gradually, began to upgrade its re- 
lations with West Germany in the summer of 1986, the 


grounds for Soviet-East German differences on the pri- 
ority of East-West détente were eliminated.” 

In fact, the East Germans were provided with a per- 
fect pretext on February 28, 1987, when Gorbachev an- 
nounced his readiness to engage the US in negotia- 
tions, without any preconditions, on the elimination 
of European intermediate-range nuclear forces. Just 
one day after Gorbachev's statement, Honecker dis- 
patched a personal message to Helmut Kohl encour- 
aging the FRG’s chancellor to pressure the US to take 
the Soviet proposal seriously. This note must also have 
included Honecker’s agreement to schedule his long- 
awaited visit, for shortly thereafter Kohl’s minister for 
special tasks was dispatched to East Berlin to set up 
the trip.°8 

However, East Germans involved in the Honecker 


“This position was conveyed to me repeatedly in discussions that | had 
in East Berlin in January 1985, not long after the postponement of Honecker's 
trip. And there certainly were supporters of the East German position in 
various key positions of influence in Moscow, apparently including Zagladin in 
the Central Committee; Aleksandr Bovin, the prominent foreign affairs 
commentator for /zvestiya; and the outspoken political scientist from the 
Institute of the World Socialist Economy, Anatoliy Butenko. For evidence of 
amore general debate about Soviet policy toward the bloc at this time, which 
suggested that a constituency existed for giving greater credence to the 
interests of the East Europeans, see the analyses of Elizabeth Teague, in 
Radio Free Europe—Radio Liberty, Radio Liberty Research (Munich), ‘ 
RL 262/85, Aug. 12, 1985; and RL 285/85, Aug. 29, 1985; also William 
Griffith, “Superpower Problems in Europe: A Comparative Assessment,” Orbis ° 
(Philadelphia), Winter 1986, pp. 735-53. For an extremely subtle treatment 
of Honecker's position between the Soviets and the West Germans, 
see A. Ross Johnson, The impact of Eastern Europe on Soviet Policy 
Toward Western Europe, Santa Monica, CA, RAND Report R-3332-AF, 

March 1986, pp. 45-47. 

36Neues Deutschland, Sept. 7, 1984. 

3’The reduction of tensions between East Berlin and Moscow was, of 
course, not something that happened overnight. For evidence that 
Honecker continued to insist on the rightness of his position, see his 
upbeat interview with the West German weekly Die Zeit (Hamburg), Jan. 31, 
1986. For evidence of continuing Soviet mixed feelings about the | 
existence of divergent foreign policy positions within the socialist world, even . 
after the postponement of the Honecker trip, see for example, 
“Communists and Contemporary Problems,” Kommunist (Moscow), No. 15, 
October 1984, pp. 100-02; and O. Vladimirov,'‘The Leading Factor of the 
World Revolutionary Process,” Pravda, June 21, 1985. 

Honecker was able to counter any prevailing Soviet criticism, however, 
with continuing successes in his party appointments. At the 11th Central 
Committee Plenum of November 1985, he was able to remove Konrad 
Naumann, a scathing critic of the SED’s Westpolitik and an unabashed 
contender for the party leadership, from the Politburo. Then, at the 11th 
SED Congress in April 1986, he not only presided over the appointment 
of four supporters to full Politburo membership, but also succeeded in 
arranging full Central Committee membership for three of his closest 
associates in the management of inter-German relations: Alexander 
Schalck-Golodkowski, who arranged the General Secretary's visit to Bonn; 
Gunter Rettner, head of the FRG department in the party secretariat; and 
Ewald Moldt, the GDR’s Permanent Representative in Bonn at that time. 
Simultaneously, inner-party struggles within the CPSU were also being 
resolved to Honecker’s advantage: among his critics, Gromyko had already 
been “demoted upwards” to the Soviet presidency by July 2, 1985, and in 
March 1986, Ponomarev was removed from the Politburo and from the party — 
Secretariat. 

8Private sources, Bonn. 


visit stress that this was not merely a matter of waiting 
for an approving Soviet nod in their direction. After all, 
they insist, it was the GDR’s policy of continuing dia- 
logue with the West that had now been vindicated. For 
that matter, it was the Soviet Union that had been forced 
to return to the path of détente. Honecker suggested as 
much in an annual address before the graduates of his 
country’s military academies in late 1986 when he 
placed the GDR at the forefront of those campaigning 


| for the cause of peace: ‘In times of speechlessness 


[Sprachlosigkeit],” he stressed, “we never broke off 
the dialogue.’°? 

Part of the “forward movement” necessary for stag- 
ing the visit, East German observers now emphasize, 
could be credited to the GDR’s persistence in cultivat- 
ing its relations with the FRG. If West German domestic 
conditions were not appropriate in 1984 to justify a Hon- 
ecker trip, by 1987 they had improved immensely. Even 
at times of continuing difficulties between Bonn and 
Moscow, inter-German contacts had expanded at an 
unprecedented rate, through the exchange of high-lev- 
el official delegations, burgeoning sister-city pacts, a 
cultural exchange agreement, and new economic 
ties.7° 

This progress was due in no small measure to 
weighty compromises made by the GDR’s government 
on sensitive issues, which led by the end of 1984, toa 
quadrupling of the number of East German citizens al- 
lowed to emigrate to the West and in 1986, to over one- 
half million East Germans under retirement age being 
granted travel visas to the FRG. The consequence was 
that as Honecker's reputation in the West rose, many of 
those West German politicians who previously had 
mixed feelings about his visit rushed to receive him in 
September 1987. 

Important for the GDR’s purposes, discussions con- 
ducted during the visit were also not limited to specifi- 


3°Neues Deutschland, Sept. 25, 1986. 

“See A. James McAdams, “Inter-German Détente: A New Balance,” 
Foreign Affairs (New York), Fall 1986, pp. 136-53. Quite logically, the East 
Germans stressed this improvement in inter-German relations in their 
discussions with the Soviets. While the Honecker visit was taking place, 
Izvestiya of Sept. 6, 1987, reported the following discussion with Hans 
Schindler, the deputy head of the GDR Foreign Affairs Ministry's department 
charged with the management of relations with the FRG: “ ‘Do you 
femember,’ my interlocutor continued, ‘that Comrade Honecker rejected a trip 
to the FRG in 1984? The Bonn authorities were behaving differently three 
years ago. For example, the Federal president intended to receive the head of 
the GDR not in his official residence but in a castle near Bonn... . That 
was unacceptable to us. Erich Honecker is now the guest not of the president 
but of the FRG chancellor, and he will meet with the head of the West 
German state on the very first day of the visit. The progress compared with the 
Situation in 1984 is appreciable.’ " Translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, DC), Sept. 9, 
1987, p. 28. 
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cally inter-German concerns—human rights, travel be- 
tween the Germanies, and trade ties. Whereas in 1984, 
Kohl had told reporters that he was willing to talk about 
everything except for those issues that interested the 
East Germans most—arms control and disarmament— 
this time he and other key figures in the West German 
government freely exchanged views with the East Ger- 
man head of state on the upcoming INF agreement, 
Strategic arms reductions, and the European balance 
of conventional weapons. Honecker’s position within 
his own alliance was undoubtedly helped by the fact 
that Kohl’s concession just weeks before on the 
dismantling of the FRG’s Pershing I-A missiles had al- 
ready cleared the way for successful Soviet-American 
negotiations. 

Indeed, it is fascinating today to see how often GDR 
spokesman are prepared to take at least some credit 
for the coming into being of the INF treaty itself, not only 
because of their role in setting a good example for their 
allies, but also because their persistance in pursuing 
dialogue with the West compelled the Soviets to seek 
more constructive bases on which to ground Warsaw 
Pact unity. “Thanks to the jointly worked-out policy, and 
to coordination and constant political collaboration,” 
the SED Central Committee observed on December 16, 
1987—one week after Gorbachev and Ronald Reagan 
had initialed the INF accord—“{our] Soviet comrade 
could be sure in his negotiations of the support of all 
states of our alliance. .. . Itis internationally recognized 
that the constructive position of our country furthered 
the conclusion of the treaty on intermediate wea- 
pons.”*' Honecker could only agree: “As is well 
known,’ he noted, ‘the GDR has in no small way con- 
tributed to the now agreed-upon elimination of the 
Teufelszeug.’** 


Continuing Differences 


Of course, future observers may be inclined to dis- 
pute the accuracy of such self-assessments of the 
GDR’s role in bringing the Soviet Union back to the path 
of dialogue with the West and ultimately convincing 
Gorbachev of the viability of any arms control agree- 


*'Neues Deutschland, Dec. 17, 1987. The SED’s high self-conception 
on this question was suggested even earlier when Neues Deutschland 
reprinted an article from the Hungarian press on March 24, 1987, 
assigning the GDR an “extremely important role” in maintaining an 
atmosphere of European detente at a time of rising superpower tensions: 
“Without (East Berlin's] presence of mind and flexibility,” the account noted, 
“this wouldn't have been achieved." Cited in Ilse Spittmann, “Relations 
Powerfully Revived,” Deutschland Archiv, April 1987, pp. 337-38. 

42Neues Deutschland, Dec. 17, 1987. 
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ment. For our purposes, though, the entire debate be- 
tween the East Germans and the Soviets about the mer- 
its of Honecker’s Westpolitik is more important for what 
it represents in general, that is, for the uncertainties in 
Moscow’s relationship with its allies. For now, Soviet- 
GDR differences on one specific issue—policy toward 
the FRG—may be resolved. But as we have seen in the 
cases involving both Ulbricht and Honecker, one can- 
not assume an automatic convergence of the two coun- 
tries’ policy priorities. In addition, the Soviets now ap- 
pear to be increasingly frustrated in their efforts to 
convince their allies that the way to resolve such differ- 
ences is simply and uncritically to adopt the position of 
“Moscow centre.’*9 

For example, it is no secret that although Gorbachev 
has now restored an appreciable measure of harmony 
on foreign policy issues to his country's relations with 
the GDR, his revolution in domestic policy in the USSR 


43See the stimulating article by Ken Jowitt, “Moscow ‘Centre’,” East 
European Politics and Societies (Berkeley, CA), Fall 1987. | cannot agree 
more with Jowitt's contention that the East German position in 1984 was an 
important demonstration of the ability of East European states “to semi- 
publicly differ with and oppose a Soviet policy position.” | only differ with 
his conclusion (p. 319) that the East Germans “lost.” 

44Report of the Central Committee of the SED to the 11th Congress of 
the SED, Dresden, Verlag Zeit im Bild, 1986, p. 6. 


Mikhail Gorbachev and Erich Honecker at the 11th Congress of the Socialist Unity Party, April 21, 1986. 


has, perhaps unwittingly, thrown the Soviet-East Ger- 
man relationship once again into turmoil. This became 
apparent enough during Gorbachev's visit to the SED’s 
11th Congress in April 1986, when Honecker politely 
rebuffed his guest’s calls for social and economic re- 
form, contending that the GDR was doing quite nicely 
following its own distinctive path.** 

Since that time, the East Germans have been in the 
forefront of those states expressing doubt about the ap- 
plicability of Gorbachev's now-famous trinity—pere- 
stroyka, demokratsiya, and glasnost'—to their own 
conditions. Why, many officials argue, should a state 
like the GDR, which first began to experiment with eco- 
nomic reforms in the 1960’s and which has registered 
some of the most impressive rates of growth in the bloc 
into the 1980's now run the risks of large-scale reforms? 
Or why should East Germany feel compelled to under- 
take experiments with its media and information policy 
or with the election of its public officials, when the daily 
conditions under which its government operates— 
ideologically and politically exposed as it is on the 
boundary between socialism and capitalism—are so 
very different from those faced by the Soviet Union? 

What is often missed in Western analyses of the East 
German critique of Soviet ‘new thinking,” however, is 
that such stands are based upon the same line of rea- 
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soning that motivated Honecker in the 1984 dispute 
over policy toward the FRG. As he told Gorbachev at 
the 11th Congress, the fact that all socialist states 
shared a joint cause did not mean that the national in- 
terests of each could be ignored. Indeed, the ‘‘deepen- 
ing international cooperation between communists to- 
day, Honecker insisted, appealing to a familiar logic, 
“is based on the independence and separate responsi- 
bility of each party for working out and implementing its 
Own policies, for conducting its own creative search for 
solutions to specific tasks while taking the national and 
international situation into account.’’*° 

In private interviews in East Berlin, Gorbachev's 
sharpest critics now take this argument one step fur- 
ther, using the 1984 dispute as a model upon which fu- 
ture policy toward the Soviet Union might be built. “At 
that time,” they say in effect, “many of our closest allies 
said that we were wrong and pressured us to abandon 
our positions. Nevertheless, we stuck to our convic- 
tions, and now look where we are—History has proved 
us right!” 

In fact, what makes the analysis of the current Soviet- 
GDR relationship so complicated is that the East Ger- 
man government is neither simply for nor simply 
against the Gorbachev reforms.*® Many of those who 
Criticize the Soviet General Secretary’s decentralizing 
economic strategies support him in other areas, for ex- 
ample, in his calls for more honesty in the discussion of 
political and social problems. Then, too, among the 
| younger generation of East German mid- and lower- 
level officials there now seems to be growing agree- 
ment that Gorbachev is right in warning his allies about 
the dangers of overconfidence.*’ The sources of past 
success, they argue, may not be the best guides about 
where the GDR should go in the future. However, all of 
these party authorities—reformers and conservatives 
alike—are still united by a tacit consensus about the 
manner in which any emulation of the Soviet example 
must proceed: if the GDR is to follow the Soviet lead, it 
must do so on East German terms and as aresponse to 
its own specific challenges. 

Significantly, East German officials are increasingly 
inclined to give Gorbachev good marks for at least reg- 


“*SIbid., p. 108. 

4°Evidence of more differentiated and even positive views on the Soviet 
reforms has recently appeared. See Neue Deutsche Literatur (East Berlin), 
No. 3, March 1988; and Deutsche Zeitschrift fur Philosophie (East Berlin), 
No. 6, June 1988, and No. 7, July 1988. 

47Anatoliy Dobrynin’s thoughtful speech in mid-April 1988 in Prague, in 
which he admitted that the socialist world had still failed to present the 
Western working-class with an attractive alternative to capitalism, stirred 
considerable discussion within the SED, itself acutely aware of the problems 
of competing with West German capitalism. See Neues Deutschland, 

Apr. 15, 1988. 


ularly consulting with his allies on crucial matters of 
bloc policy, something which, they emphasize, no one 
could ever take for granted during the Brezhnev years. 
Following a couple of years of uncertainty, during which 
he sent mixed signals on bloc policy, Gorbachev has 
begun, first with an April 1987 visit to Prague, and then, 
with a March 1988 trip to Yugoslavia, to emphasize that 
he has no intention of forcing his country’s develop- 
mental model on its allies and that, for all purposes, he 
is ready to learn from their examples as well.*8 

But, there are still many observers in East Berlin who 
are skeptical about the readiness of any Soviet leader, 
even Gorbachev, to institutionalize East European lee- 
way in the making of foreign or domestic policy. Gorba- 
chev, they insist, has too much personally invested in 
his own conception of socialist reform. And whatever 
policy choices he makes, as representatives of the 
leading state in the bloc, he and his colleagues will only 
feel comfortable when they are really /eading the alli- 
ance and not simply responding to the initiatives of a 
coterie of theoretically co-equal allies. When, for exam- 
ple, in September 1987, the East Germans initialed a 
highly controversial document on common principles 
with the West German SPD, acknowledging the “‘Frie- 
densfahigkeit,” or ‘peaceful potential” of even imperi- 
alist states,*° there were rumblings of discontent from 
Moscow that the SED should assume such initiative on 
fundamental ideological questions.°° 

Similarly, when from June 20 to 22, 1988, East Berlin 
played host to a massive conference on the creation of 
international nuclear weapons—-free zones, attended by 
more than 1,000 delegates, representing most govern- 
ments in the world, it was not until shortly before the 
meeting that East German officials were assured that 
they enjoyed full Soviet support for their endeavor.°! 


48See Pravda, Apr. 11, 1987, and Mar. 19, 1988. Stephen Sestanovich is 
right on the mark, however, in noting that the Soviets and especially 
Gorbachev have still not resolved their own ambivalence: “Gorbachev 
and his colleagues are in the odd position of urging perestroyka-style reforms 
on bloc governments, while at the same time proclaiming the right of all 
socialist states to make their own choices. The latter message has to date 
helped Eastern European leaderships to defy Gorbachev.” See 
“Gorbachev's Foreign Policy: A Diplomacy of Decline,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1988, pp. 14-15. 

4°For a text of the remarkable document negotiated between the SED's 
Academy of Social Sciences and the SPD's Commission on Basic Values, see 
“The Contest of Ideology and Common Security," Neues Deutschland, 
Aug. 28, 1987. 

*°Author's personal sources. 

°'For some time, there was uncertainty in East Berlin about whether the 
Soviets would send a high-level delegation to the conference. Ultimately, they 
did, dispatching Candidate Politburo Member Petr Demichev; Deputy 
Foreign Minister Yuliy Vorontsov; and the director of the Institute for the USA 
and Canada, Georgiy Arbatov. Gorbachev sent a personal message, 
extending his best wishes to the conference participants, which one of the 
conference's organizers described to me as a ‘wonderful gift.” 
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Influencing Alliance Decisions 


Given the natural tension between the Soviets’ desire 
to be in charge of whatever goes on in their alliance and 
the East Germans’ equally understandable inclination 
to assert themselves, the key issue to investigate in 
coming years will be how effectively governments like 
that of the GDR can convince the Soviet Union, as Hon- 
ecker evidently did in the mid-1980’s, to take seriously 
the role of cooperative norms within the alliance. As we 
have seen, this is not so much a matter of relying on So- 
viet good will as a question of the East Germans’ ability 
to appeal to objective bargaining strengths in their ne- 
gotiations with Moscow. Will the GDR’s governments of 
the future be able to draw upon the same advantages 
that distinguished Erich Honecker’s fortunes from 
those of his predecessor? 

Certainly, one of Honecker’s principal advantages 
has been his ability to present the Soviets with an al- 
most uniquely undivided Politburo leadership in recent 
years. But Honecker’s manifest success in this endeav- 
or will be difficult to maintain. The SED is faced with the 
challenge of finding an attractive successor to Hon- 
ecker who will be as capable as he has been in bridg- 
ing all possible divisions within the party. Gorbachev's 
reforms in the USSR have already led to potentially divi- 
sive debates within the SED about issues as wide-rang- 
ing as desirable investment priorities, the political role 
of the country’s Lutheran churches, and the rights of 
artists and writers to freer cultural expression. After 
years of steady growth, the East German economy is 
experiencing major bottlenecks, and there is rising 
doubt about the GDR’s ability to compete effectively in 
the production of high technology. Apparently, Hon- 
ecker has recently encountered difficulties convincing 
his colleagues that his personal choice to succeed him 
inthe party leadership—fellow Politburo member, Egon 
Krenz—is the best available candidate.°* 

Then, too, East German governments of the future 
will also have to replicate Honecker’s success in find- 
ing external sources of support for the GDR’s policies. 
In recent years, the Hungarian government has proved 


°2Krenz, age 51, is by no means out of the running as Honecker's 
successor, despite rumors that his health is not good. However, he will meet 
stiff competition from fellow Politburo member Gunter Schabowski, 59, a 
former chief editor of Neues Deutschland, current first secretary of the SED 
Bezirk Berlin, and perhaps also from Siegfried Lorenz, first secretary of 
SED Bezirk Karl-Marx-Stadt. Hans Modrow, 60, a reputed Gorbachev 
enthusiast and currently first secretary of the SED Bezirk Dresden, may 
have an outside shot at the position, although his critics in Berlin have 
apparently prevented him from receiving a Politburo assignment. 


to be East Germany’s natural ally in the battle to pre- 
serve détente in Europe and to assure a voice on the 
continent for, what Budapest calls, the “small and me- 
dium-size states.” But such coalitions are based at 
least in part on finding a common cause, and as the 
Hungarian government allies itself ever more intimately 
with the Gorbachev reforms, the SED may have to 
search for new grounds of commonality. 

The same can be said for the GDR’s future relations 
with the FRG, both with the governing coalition in Bonn 
and with the opposition social democrats. Whereas 
many of the inter-German bonds of past years were 
based upon a shared anxiety about the policies of the 
superpowers, better relations between the US and the 
USSR may now challenge the two Germanies to find 
new areas of agreement strong enough to overcome 
the abiding differences which still frustrate their daily 
relations. 

Finally, future East German regimes will also have to 
find ways to continue manipulating the mutual depen- 
dence between East Berlin and Moscow to their bene- 
fit. Given its central geographic position, it is hard to 
doubt that the GDR will always play a role of some im- 
portance for the Soviet Union in European politics. But 
just how important will this role be? Gorbachev's un- 
precedented six-day visit to the East German party 


congress in 1986 was a definite sign of his interest in , 


the country. But since that time, in part due to his differ- 
ences with Honecker on the issue of domestic reform, 
the Soviet General Secretary has conspicuously direct- 
ed his attentions elsewhere, at times suggesting that 
his country has the most to learn from the Hungarian 
rather than the East German economic experiments, 
and at other points showering personal attention on Po- 
land's leader, Wojciech Jaruzelski. The East Germans’ 
proper rejoinder may be that they are simply defending 


their national interests in showing reservations about |. 


Soviet initiatives. The risk is that they may thereby iso- 
late themselves in the bloc. 

Naturally, it is impossible to predict exactly what 
kinds of choices the GDR’s leaders will make in coming 
years or how skillfully they will exploit the bargaining 
advantages that they do enjoy in disputes with the 
USSR. Nevertheless, based upon what we have seen of 


the changing relationship between East Berlin and | 
Moscow from Ulbricht’s to Honecker’s time, it seems — 


likely that even with a period of new uncertainty in the 


SED leadership, Gorbachev's readiness to take the de- — 


mands of his allies seriously will be shaped as much by 


their own strengths within the bloc as by his personal in- — 


clinations. 
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The KGB and Soviet Reform 


Amy W. Knight 


THE extensive changes in the Soviet leadership an- 
nounced at the September 1988 plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) have been generally interpreted as a major 
breakthrough for Gorbachev in his effort to consolidate 
power and a sign that he now has the necessary con- 
sensus to proceed with his reform program. Gorbachev 
managed to get rid of several members of the Brezhnev 
old guard, including full Politburo members Andrey 
Gromyko and Mikhail Solomentsev, and he deprived 
Yegor Ligachev, long seen as his strongest conserva- 
tive opponent, of responsibilities for foreign policy and 
ideology, and placed him in charge of agriculture. 
Moreover, on the day following the plenum, the USSR 
Supreme Soviet unanimously elected Gorbachev pres- 
ident. Gorbachev's success was marred, however, by 
some apparent failures. Not only was he unable to re- 
move Ligachev from the party leadership, he also was 
unsuccessful in confronting another major source of 
opposition, the KGB, or Committee of State Security.' 
Indeed, these recent leadership changes may well 
have added to the political power of the KGB. 

Viktor Chebrikov, chairman of the KGB since Decem- 
ber 1982 and a member of that organization since 
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1967,° was promoted to the position of Central Commit- 
tee Secretary, while retaining his full membership on 
the Politburo. Chebrikov heads the Central Commit- 
tee’s new Commission on Legal Policy, which is report- 
edly charged with overseeing the police and other law 
enforcement and judicial organs. Thus he will appar- 
ently be in charge of implementing party control over 
the KGB and will also oversee the preparation of pro- 
posed legal reforms. 

If Gorbachev is sincere in saying that he intends to in- 
troduce changes in the legal system that will strengthen 
democracy, protect individual rights, and curtail arbi- 
trary police powers, Chebrikov is hardly the ideal man 
to oversee these reforms. A much better choice for Gor- 
bachev would have been his reform-minded ally, Ana- 
toliy Luk'yanov, who since early 1987 had been the 
Central Committee secretary responsible for the Ad- 
ministrative Organs Department, which dealt with legal 
and police affairs.? 

Judging from his public statements over the past 
two years, which have stressed the possible pitfalls of 
perestroyka, Chebrikov is far from enthusiastic about 


‘Also detracting from Gorbachev's recent victory was the fact that 
Ukrainian Party chief Volodymyr Scherbytskyi, long assumed to be out of favor 
with Gorbachev, remains in his job and is still a full member of the 
Politburo. On Gorbachev and Shcherbytskyi, see Jerry Hough, “Gorbachev 
Consolidating Power,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
July-August 1987, pp. 37-38. 

“For a biography of Chebrikov, see Deputaty verkhovnogo soveta 
SSSR. Odinnadtsatyy sozyv (Deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 11th 
Convocation—hereafter, Deputaty), Moscow, Izvestiya, 1984, p. 470. 

SLuk'yanov, who gained a candidate's seat on the Politburo at the 
September 1988 CC plenum, was transferred to the post of first vice-president 
of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. The fate of the 
Administrative Organs Department remains unclear. It may have been 
subsumed within the new Legal Policy Commission. On Luk'yanov and the 
Administrative Organs Department, see Amy Knight, The KGB: Police and 
Politics in the Soviet Union, Boston, Unwin/Hyman, 1988, p. 142. Also see 
Hough, loc. cit., pp. 34-35. 


The KGB and Soviet Reform 


Gorbachev's domestic policies.* To be sure, as Liga- 
chev reminded the delegates to the June 1988 Party 
Conference, Chebrikov initially supported Gorbachev, 
and his vote was crucial to the latter’s election as gener- 
al secretary in March 1985.° (Chebrikov was rewarded 
for his support by a promotion to full membership on the 
Politburo the following month.) But both Chebrikov and 
Ligachev have since become alienated from Gorba- 
chev over what they see as his radical approach to 
perestroyka. Having initially thrown their weight behind 
Gorbachev and his reform program, these men now 
think that he has allowed things to go too far. 

Although Ligachev may have suffered a setback in 
terms of his personal power, he and his allies can take 
solace in the fact that Chebrikov retains a hand over the 
KGB and might well use his new post to further their 
conservative cause. Chebrikov’s position might con- 
ceivably be compared to that of Aleksandr Shelepin, 
who after serving as KGB chairman from 1958 to 1961, 
was promoted into the Secretariat, where he super- 
vised police affairs. Shelepin’s influence over the KGB 
was strengthened by his close connections with his 
successor as KGB chief, Vladimir Semichastny!. Both 
men played key roles in Khrushchev’s ouster in 1964, 
after which Shelepin was made a full member of the Po- 
litburo and became one of Brezhnev’s most formidable 
rivals.© Similarly, Yuriy Andropov, appointed KGB chief 
in 1967, gained in power when he moved to the Secre- 
tariat in May 1982. In his new job, where he continued to 
wield influence over the KGB, he became a prime con- 
tender for the top party post, which he achieved just six 
months later.” 

Gorbachev might be better able to control the KGB if 
Chebrikov’s replacement as its chief were a party ap- 
paratchik, brought in from the outside. But the new KGB 


4For an analysis of Chebrikov's views, see Amy Knight, “Viktor 
Chebrikov and the Politics of Perestroika’, Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, 
Radio Liberty Research (Munich), RL 252/88, June 21, 1988. 

°See the Ligachev speech in Pravda (Moscow), July 2, 1988. Ligachev 
implied that as head of the Central Committee Department for Party Cadres, 
he, too, had backed Gorbachev in 1985. In making this unusual revelation, 
Ligachev was apparently warning Gorbachev and his allies that the views of 
those responsible for catapulting Gorbachev to power should not be 
disregarded. Ligachev also mentioned Gromyko and Solomentsev as backing 
Gorbachev's candidacy, but this did not save them from dismissal at the 
recent plenum. For an analysis of the conference, see Michel Tatu, 
“The 19th Party Conference,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
May-August 1988, pp. 1-15. 

®On Shelepin and his rise in the Soviet leadership, see Michel Tatu, 
Power in the Kremlin: From Khrushchev to Kosygin, trans. by Helen Katel, New 
York, Viking, 1970, pp. 190-98. A Soviet source has recently confirmed 
the hypothesis put forth by some Western experts that Shelepin and the KGB 
played an important role in Khrushchev's ouster. See Fedor Burlatskiy, 
“Brezhnev and the Crushing of the Thaw—Reflections on the Nature of 
Political Leadership,” Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 37, Sept. 14, 
1988, pp. 13-14. According to Burlatskiy, it was Shelepin who engineered the 
plot to oust Khrushchev. 
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chairman, Col. Gen. Viadimir Kryuchkov, has been in 
the KGB for over 20 years and has worked directly un- 
der Chebrikov. He began his career in the Soviet Procu- 
racy, or prosecutor’s office, and joined the diplomatic 
corps in the early 1950's, serving in the Soviet Embassy 
in Budapest when Andropov was ambassador there. 
From 1959 to 1967, he worked under Andropov in the 
Central Committee Department for Liaison with Social- 
ist Countries, where he was responsible for Hungary. 
Kryuchkov moved to the KGB with Andropov in 1967, 
rising to become head of the First Chief Directorate 
(which deals with KGB foreign operations) in 1974 and 
a deputy KGB chairman in 1978.® 

The choice of Kryuchkov was somewhat unusual, 
given his background in foreign intelligence and the 
fact that two more senior officials, first deputy chairmen 
Nikolay Yemokhonov and Filipp Bobkov, were passed 
over.? Kryuchkov’s appointment may reflect the contin- 
ued political influence of the Andropovites, particularly 
those who worked under Andropov in the Central Com- 
mittee during the 1960’s.'? Some Western observers 
have suggested that the designation of Kryuchkov 
means that the KGB will place greater emphasis on for- 
eign operations and will curtail its domestic activities, 
but this is unlikely. The Soviet regime attaches such im- 
portance to both internal and external security that the : 
question of priorities probably does not arise. More- 
over, Kryuchkov is not unfamiliar with domestic security 
matters. In addition to his early career in the Procuracy 
and his legal training (he graduated from a juridical cor- 


respondence school), Kryuchkov's experience with | 


Hungary during the time that economic reforms were 
being introduced there is relevant to dealing with the 


kinds of domestic problems the Soviet Union faces to- ' 


day in its attempts to overhaul its economy. 


“Although he did not become a Central Committee secretary, Lavrentiy 
Beria, head of the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs (NKVD—the 
predecessor to the KGB) from 1938 to 1946, is another example of a 
security chief who retained influence over the police after he moved to another 
post. Beria became a deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers in 1946, 
but many of his supporters remained in the police apparatus. In 1953, he 
resumed leadership of the police. 

®See the biography of Kryuchkov in Deputaty, p. 219; also Knight, The 
KGB, pp. 122-23. 

°A background in intelligence is not unprecedented for a security police 
chief, however. Both Ivan Serov (KGB chief from 1958 to 1961) and Vitaliy 
Fedorchuk had lengthy careers in military counter-intelligence. It might be 
noted that Kryuchkov's career in the Procuracy, which serves as one source of ~ 
KGB recruits, and his abrupt switch to the diplomatic corps suggest that 
he may have already had some connections with the KGB before 1967. This — 
hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that Kryuchkov's official biography 
does not mention his stint as a diplomat. 

'°Among those who served in the Department for Liaison with Socialist 
Countries under Andropov are Gorbachev advisor Georgiy Shakhnazarov, 
political commentators Fedor Burlatskiy and Aleksandr Bovin, and 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs spokesman Gennadiy Gerasimov. 
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Aside from his writings on Hungary and the Hungar- 
ian economy in the 1960’'s,'' which reflect the standard 
Soviet line of cautious approval for economic reforms, 
we have little information about Kryuchkov’s views and 
how they compare with those of Chebrikov. It is possi- 
ble that Chebrikov, whose background was mainly in 
domestic affairs before he became KGB chief, does not 
see eye to eye with Kryuchkov, who has represented 
the more sophisticated and forward-looking overseas 
operatives of the KGB.'* But, given what we know 
about his career, it is hard to imagine Kryuchkov as a 
strong supporter of political liberalization in the Soviet 
Union, even if he is not a strong ally of Chebrikov. As 
one of Andropov’s closest protégés, he played an on- 
the-scenes role in the Soviet invasion of Hungary in 
1956. Later, in the KGB, Kryuchkov observed at first 
hand his mentor’s ruthless policies of suppressing dis- 
sent, in particular the practice of incarcerating political 
dissenters in psychiatric hospitals. While Andropov is 
generally credited with having been against corruption 
and economic inefficiency and with having had a flexi- 
ble approach to foreign policy problems, his brief ten- 
ure as general secretary offered no evidence of liberal- 
ism on internal security issues. 

Of course, the KGB probably does favor some type 
of reform program for Soviet society. Its leaders no 
doubt realize that the economic stagnation and societal 
malaise wrought by Brezhnev’s policies create long- 
term problems for the ensuring of political stabil- 
ity. Thus, they may welcome Gorbachev's efforts to 
achieve better economic performance and to encour- 
age greater public participation in local government. 
(In fact, Chebrikov’s statements, particularly those 
made in 1985-86, have reflected a positive attitude to- 
ward economic changes.)'* Nonetheless, as this arti- 


"In the early to mid-1960's, Kryuchkov authored or co-authored several 
pieces on Hungary and on the socialist system. See, for example, Ukrepleniye 
i razvitiye mirovoy sistemy sotsializma (The Strengthening and 
Development of the World Socialist System), Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1962, 
co-authored with D. Karaundzhev and L. Nikolayev; “On the Course 
Indicated by Lenin,” Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), June 2, 1962; “A 
Source of Strength, a Guarantee of Success,” ibid., Feb. 23, 1963, p. 31; 
and Voploshcheniye mechty. K 20-letiyu osvobozhdeniya Vengrii (Realizing 
the Dream: The 20th Anniversary of the Liberation of Hungary), Moscow, 
Znaniye, 1965, co-authored with K. Ivanov. 

'Chebrikov is still Kryuchkov's superior, particularly since the latter, 
though a Central Committee member, does not have Politburo status. It should 
be noted that the status of the security police is not diminished by the fact 
that the person heading the KGB no longer holds a Politburo seat. First of all, it 
iS unprecedented for a KGB chairman to gain full membership in the 
Politburo immediately upon his appointment. Second, it is almost 
inconceivable that the party leadership would give Politburo slots to two 
men from the KGB. One question that remains unanswered is whether or not 
Chebrikov will retain his seat on the Defense Council, the body that makes 
key national security decisions. 

"See Knight, "Viktor Chebrikov and the Politics of Perestroika,” loc. cit. 
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cle will argue, Gorbachev's version of perestroyka has 
increasingly threatened the KGB's vested interests as 
an institution, and numerous KGB officials share Che- 
brikov'’s concerns about the negative consequences of 
political reform. In order to better understand the role of 
the KGB in the conflict over perestroyka, it is necessary 
to examine how Gorbachev's reforms have affected the 
KGB and how the KGB has responded to these chal- 
lenges thus far. 


The KGB Under Attack 


In his first year and a half as party leader, Gorbachev 
confined his reforms mainly to the economic sphere, 
and the KGB retained the high political status and au- 
thority it had achieved during the Brezhnev era. It was 
not until late 1986, when Gorbachev launched his pro- 
gram of political reform in earnest, that perestroyka’s 
implications for the KGB began to emerge. A key as- 
pect of the program has been so-called democratiza- 
tion, characterized by efforts to grant Soviet citizens 
greater freedom and to protect their individual rights. 

As part of this process, the campaign against politi- 
cal dissent has been sharply curtailed. More than 300 
political prisoners were released from prisons and 
camps, and 64 were released from psychiatric hospi- 
tals in 1987 alone.'* Arrests for political crimes, which 
are investigated by the KGB, have all but ceased. For 
example, there have been no reports of the KGB en- 
forcing the infamous Article 70 of the Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR (the Russian republic) since 1986. The re- 
gime has also (until recently, at least) exhibited greater 
tolerance of public demonstrations and protests. 

Increasingly, the KGB has had to confine its struggle 
against dissent to threats and harassment. There have, 
of course, been curtailments of campaigns against dis- 
sent in the past, for example, between 1973 and 1979, 
when the rate of political arrests has dropped markea- 
ly. But the current apparent moratorium on political ar- 
rests has all but deprived KGB employees working in 
the area of domestic security of their main operational 
weapons of coercion.'° The continued discussion in 
the media of proposed reforms of the legal codes no 
doubt adds to the disquiet at KGB offices, since it 
raises the specter of permanent, institutionalized re- 
strictions on its methods of operation. 

Glasnost’, a key element in Gorbachev's domestic 


'4See Reform and Human Rights. Report Submitted to the US Congress 
by the Commission on Security and Cooperation in Europe, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, May 1988, p. 23. 

"It should be noted, however, that dissenters are still being arrested on 
other, lesser charges, such as illegal religious activities or ordinary crimes, like 
hooliganism or disrupting public order. 
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program, has also created problems for the KGB. Al- 
though to some extent it has offered a safety valve for 
expressing popular disapproval of the regime, it has 
also unleashed a wave of open public discontent that is 
unprecedented in its scope and intensity. The mount- 
ing ethnic demands in the national republics are the 
starkest example of how glasnost’ has gained a mo- 
mentum of its own and taken the expression of public 
opinion to unprecedented lengths. 

As the organization chiefly responsible for suppress- 
ing such threats to internal stability, the KGB has good 
reason to be concerned. Indeed, KGB officials have, on 
more than one occasion, expressed their worry over 
ethnic problems, tying them to extremist elements 
among the advocates of perestroyka.'® At the June 
Party Conference, the KGB reportedly proposed that 
guarantees be established which would “hinder arbi- 
trary interpretations of socialist pluralism.” According 
to the KGB: “This proposal is an imperative of the mo- 
ment, since security police are often faced with expres- 
sions of pluralism (demonstrations, meetings, and 
such) which place them in a dilemma: how to react, with 
or without a club.”'” 

Glasnost’ has also fueled public attacks on Stalin's 
security police that are much more vehement and to the 
point than those that appeared during Khrushchev’s 
de-Stalinization campaign. The media have been more 
forthright about the numbers of purge victims and have 
gone so far as to question the deeper causes of Stalin- 
ism. In March 1988, for example, Literaturnaya Gazeta 
published the diary, written in 1941, of the late Soviet 
scientist Vladimir Vernadskiy. The diary contained a se- 
vere condemnation of the Stalinist police apparatus, 
noting that it was like a “cancer eating away at the par- 
ty” and suggesting that Nikolay Yezhov, chief of the 
NKVD, had been either a madman or atraitor.'® Letters 
to Soviet newspapers and periodicals from purge vic- 
tims or their relatives appear frequently, describing ex- 
periences with the NKVD and demanding the punish- 
ment of NKVD officers still alive today.'? Such demands 
must cause discomfort at the KGB, which still employs 
some veterans from Stalin's day.°° 


'6See, for example, a speech by Kirgiz KGB chairman V. A. Ryabokon, 
who talked of the dangers of nationalist sentiments (in Sovetskaya Kirgiziya 
(Frunze], Apr. 14, 1987). 

’Reported by Tanjug (Belgrade) in English, June 30, 1988, as cited in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), July 1, 1988, Supplement, p. 80. 

'8/ iteraturnaya Gazeta, No. 11, Mar. 16, 1988. 

'8See, for example, Moscow News, May 8 and July 10, 1988. 

0Although most of those who actually implemented the purges are 
dead or retired, some may remain. Also, many current KGB officials joined the 
police during the 1940's and 1950's. First Deputy USSR KGB Chairman 
Bobkov, for example, joined the NKVD in 1945 (it was in 1954, after several 
other changes of name, that the security police became the KGB). 


Even more disturbing for the KGB is the fact that g/as- 
nost’ has led to public criticism of the KGB itself. 
Although the criticism has been fairly muted and selec- 
tive, itis nonetheless tarnishing the KGB's hitherto sac- 
rosanct public image as an essential defender of Soviet 
security staffed by incorruptible, dedicated servants of 
the party and state. The KGB Border Guards, who had 
in the past always been portrayed as morally pure, 
have been criticized in the press on several occasions 
over the past two years. In one story, a drunken border 
guard was reported to have organized arifle attack ona 
World War Il memorial; the article caused readers to 
send letters to the newspaper expressing their indigna- 
tion over the desecration.*' KGB border guards were 
later accused in the pages of /zvestiya of damaging So- 
viet automobiles destined for export during border in- 
spections.** Border guards have also been criticized 
for confiscating videocasettes at the border.*9 

Probably the most damaging publicity has come 
from revelations about KGB violations of the law in two 
separate cases in Ukraine. In the so-called Berkhin af- 
fair, which came to light in early 1987, KGB officials in 
the Voroshilovgrad oblast ordered the illegal arrest of a 
journalist named Viktor Berkhin, who had been investi- 
gating corruption among local party officials (and who 
later died as a result of his “illegal arrest’). The expo- 
sure of the case led to an apology by Chebrikov in the 
pages of Pravda.** 

More recently, in late 1987, Literaturnaya Gazeta ex- 
posed a case in Odessa, where KGB investigators had 
connived with employees of the Procurator’s office to 
fabricate charges of bribery against the chief of the 


Odessa Department for Combatting Embezzlement | 


and Speculation, Aleksandr Malyshev. Malyshev, who 
was held in prison for two years, was pressured by KGB 
investigator Yu. A. Bobovskiy to make a false confes- 
sion and to implicate several other innocent persons.*° 
Although Pravda announced on January 20, 1988, that 


2'See Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Nov. 30 and Dec. 28, 1986. For a 
general discussion of press attacks on the KGB, see Viktor Yasman, “The KGB 
Under Glasnost’: Creating a New Image,” Radio Liberty Research, 

RL 198/88, May 11, 1988. 

°2/zvestiva (Moscow), Nov. 10 and 27, 1987. These articles drew a 
response from the commander of the Border Guards Troops, V. Matrosov, and 
the chief of the Political Directorate of the Border Guards, N. Britvin, who 
denied that their men were at fault. /zvestiva remained dubious. See ibid., 
Mar. 4, 1988. 

°3/ iteraturnaya Gazeta, No. 6, Feb. 10, 1988; and Viktor Yasman, “Video 
Versus the KGB,” Radio Liberty Research, RL 160/88, Apr. 11, 1988. 

*4For details, see Knight, The KGB, pp. 101-02, 111; and Roman 


Solchanyk, “Kiev's Response to the Berkhin Affair: Too Little, Too Late,” Radio 


Liberty Research, RL 48/87, Jan. 28, 1987. 

°5/ jteraturnaya Gazeta, Dec. 2, 1987, and Feb. 3, 1988. At first, 
Bobovskiy was not identified as being in the KGB, this detail being revealed 
only later (see fn. 26). 
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Bobovskiy had been expelled from the party and that 
his immediate superior had been reprimanded, the 
continued media revelations about his illegal activities 
make it likely that he and some of his colleagues will 
face criminal charges. Bobovskiy himself was said to 
have confiscated for his personal use 7,000 rubles in an 
earlier bribery case, and he and another investigator 
were accused by a group of Odessa officials of beating 
witnesses to extract false confessions.° 

Other scandals have also impugned the integrity of 
KGB employees. In March 1988, /zvestiya cast asper- 
sions on the chairman of the Turkmen KGB, Aleksey 
Boyko, by writing about the large luxurious homes that 
he and other leading officials in Turkmenistan occu- 
pied. This was followed by an announcement just two 
months later that Boyko had left his post, which sug- 
gested that he may have been involved in some wrong- 
doing.*’ More recently, the Azerbaijan Communist Par- 
ty daily, Bakinskiy Rabochiy, published a scathing 
attack on former Azerbaijan party chief Geydar Aliyev 
for covering up corruption and padding economic re- 
ports. Aliyev’s name is closely linked to the KGB, since 
he spent his entire career in that organization prior to 
assuming the Azerbaijan party post in 1969.78 

In April, the Soviet humor magazine Krokodil pub- 
lished a letter accusing the KGB of inspiring a smear 
Campaign against the émigré writer Vassily Ak- 
syonov.*? Then in July, Moscow television broadcast a 
discussion on literature in which the writer Viadimir 
Dudinstev pointedly asked why the KGB should be al- 
lowed to interfere with literature.°° In that same month, 
Znamya carried a sharp critique of a book of stories 
about the KGB, noting that the book glorified the securi- 
ty police and stirred up “spy mania.’ 

The KGB's overzealous protection of secrets has be- 
come another focal point for criticism. Several articles 
have appeared in the past year calling for a relaxation 
of the secrecy laws and for stricter criteria in determin- 
ing what information should be classified as secret. In 
August 1988, Pravda carried a sardonic piece on how 
ridiculous and even harmful it is to classify too much in- 
formation as secret. Although the author did not men- 
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*°See a letter from Odessa officials to Literaturnaya Gazeta, No. 34, 
Aug. 24, 1988; and Viktor Yasman, ‘The KGB and Perestroika,” Radio Liberty 
Research, RL 382/88, Aug. 29, 1988. 

*"Izvestiya, Mar. 13, 1988; and Turkmenskaya Iskra (Ashkhabad), 

May 22, 1988. 

8See Bakinskiy Rabochiy (Baku), Aug. 14, 1988. Aliyev was a protégé 
of former First Deputy USSR KGB Chairman Semen Tsvigun, who died 
mysteriously in 1982. 

?°Krokodil (Moscow), No. 11, April 1988. Also see Yasman, “The KGB 
Under G/asnost’: Creating a New Image," loc. cit. 

*°Radio Liberty Daily Report (Munich), July 18, 1988. 

®"Znamya (Moscow), No. 2, July 1988. 
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tion the KGB directly, he certainly had the KGB in mind 
when he referred to a certain ‘administrative command 
apparatus’ that uses the regime of secrecy for its own 
purposes.°* 

An article appearing in Argumenty i Fakty was even 
more to the point.*° The author, S. Pestov, complained 
about excessive and unnecessary preoccupation with 
secrets and questioned the need for employing such a 
large number of people to protect them. Noting how ex- 
pensive it is to “maintain the apparatus of zealous 
guardians of secrets,” he observed that, “like any bu- 
reaucratic distortion, the ‘secrecy’ apparatus seeks to 
extend its sphere of activity and draw in more and more 
people.” Pestov was clearly referring to the KGB, the 
organization charged with protecting secrets. Ogonek 
published a letter from a reader that carried a similar 
message and even went so far as. to suggest that the 
KGB should be subject to public oversight, like West- 
ern intelligence services.*4 

The timing of these articles was particularly signifi- 
cant, since they appeared just when the KGB was an- 
nouncing the conviction of two Soviet government em- 
ployees for passing economic secrets to a Western 
businessman. The defendants were convicted under 
article 76-1 of the RSFSR Criminal Code (divulgence of 
a professional secret to a foreigner), which was first in- 
troduced in 1984 and has been criticized by many as a 
reactionary law because of its vague definition of a pro- 
fessional secret.°° 

Glasnost’, thus, seems to be now allowing criticism 
of the KGB to go beyond the occasional oblique swipe 
in the press and to touch on its very legitimacy. To 
be sure, the security police has suffered blows to its 
image in the past, for example, when the Soviet people 
learned, on July 10, 1953, that police chief Lavrentiy 
Beria had been dismissed from his post and, later, that 
he been executed for being an “enemy of the people.” 
The revelations about NKVD crimes made during Khru- 
shchev's de-Stalinization campaign further under- 
mined the stature of the security police. But Khru- 
shchev and his colleagues were careful not to let things 
go too far—i.e., not to allow the KGB itself to be criti- 
cized—and the people were continually reassured that 
the KGB had cleansed itself of criminal elements and 
was worthy of public trust. Indeed, Khrushchev made a 
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*°"And What Do You Have in the ‘Drawer'?" Pravda, Aug. 6, 1988. Also 
see Amy Knight, “State and Official Secrets in the Soviet Union,” Radio Liberty 
Research, RL 113/88, Mar. 16, 1988 
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*°See Amy Knight, “Convictions for Passing Economic Secrets 
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point of asking rhetorically at the 21st Party Congress in 
1959: “How could we ever liquidate the organs that are 
charged with protecting the security of the Soviet state! 
It would be stupid and criminal!’°° 

Gorbachev has given no such reassurances and has 
talked instead about the need for restructuring in the 
KGB. Thus at the recent Party Conference, Gorbachev 
noted pointedly that no element of the Soviet system 
could remain outside the restructuring process and 
stressed that this applied in particular to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the KGB, and the Ministry of Defense.°’ 


The KGB Responds 


In response to these attacks, the KGB has mounted 
an unprecedented propaganda offensive in its own de- 
fense, in the process portraying itself as a champion of 
glasnost’. In the spring of 1988, Argumenty i Fakty be- 
gan publishing a regular column entitled “The KGB In- 
forms and Comments’ with the stated purpose of keep- 
ing readers abreast of KGB activities and programs.°° 
As the column pointed out, this was a revival of an old 
tradition, established by Lenin’s political police, the 
Cheka, which once had published its own weekly.°? 
The column has provided accounts of KGB accom- 
plishments in struggling against spies of the US Central 
Intelligence Agency, drug smugglers, sellers of eco- 
nomic secrets to the West, and other hostile forces. In 
addition, it has put forth KGB views on issues such as 
the theses of the 19th Party Conference.*° 

Other Soviet newspapers have also provided posi- 
tive publicity for the KGB. Moscow News published a 
piece on how the KGB had retrieved valuable icons and 
other objets d’art which had been stolen for sale 
abroad.*' Sovetskaya Rossiya related how KGB offi- 
cials in the Siberian city of Chita had helped local resi- 
dents in their efforts to establish a monument to victims 
of Stalin’s purges by releasing archival documents.*? 
Still another article recounted how many honest NKVD 


3€As quoted in Knight, The KGB, p. 53. The closest the KGB came to 
disgrace before the Gorbachev era was in 1965, when Ivan Serov, who had 
served as KGB chairman from 1958 to 1961, was expelled from the party 
for crimes committed during the Stalin era. See ibid., p. 54. 

3’Pravda, June 29, 1988. 

%8The first column appeared in Argumenty i Fakty, No. 14, Apr. 2-8, 
1988. 

39The Cheka published a weekly bulletin, Yezhenedel'nik VChK, briefly 
in the autumn of 1918, but the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
closed it down for advocating torture as a means of extracting information 
from those under interrogation. See George Leggett, The Cheka: Lenin's 
Political Police, Oxford, Claredon Press, 1986, pp. 130-31. 

40The KGB claimed, for example, that it had called on legislators to 
speed up work on drafting the proposed law on state security. See Argumenty 
i Fakty, No. 27, July 2-8, 1988. 

4'Moscow News, No. 8, Feb. 21, 1988. 

42 Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 9, 1988. 


officials suffered during the purges, noting that over 
twenty thousand were victims of Stalin's evil.4° And 
Ogonek recently cast a favorable light on the KGB by 
publishing an article on Soviet master spy Gordon 
Lonsdale.*4 

Another element of the publicity campaign has been 
a spate of speeches by and interviews with high-rank- 
ing KGB officials. Although these officials have en- 
dorsed perestroyka and glasnost’, they have made it 
clear that from the KGB’s standpoint, the restructuring 
process is being carried too far. Their major objection is 
that glasnost’ has made the USSR more vulnerable to 
the subversive designs of Western intelligence ser- 
vices, which encourage politically immature elements 
in the Soviet Union to undermine the socialist system by 
making extreme demands. As Chebrikov described it 
in a speech delivered in April 1988: “Unleashing a var- 
ied arsenal of methods of social demagogy and substi- 
tuting bourgeois liberalism for the essential concept of 
socialist democracy, these people are attempting to 
nullify the party’s great work of deepening perestroyka 
and renewing all aspects of our life.”*° 

Other KGB officials have voiced similar warnings. 
The chairman of the Kazakhstan KGB, V. M. Miroshnik 
gave a speech accusing Western intelligence agen- 
cies of inciting the December 1986 riots in Kazakhstan, 
by fomenting nationalist sentiments. He urged his audi- 
ence to increase political vigilance.*® The Ukrainian | 
KGB chief, N. M. Holushko, in an August 1988 inter- 
view, warned that people are abusing democracy to 
the detriment of state interests. He also noted that the | 
increase in the number of foreign visitors has resulted in 
heightened efforts to penetrate the country’s defense 
and economic secrets and said that these efforts must 
be nipped in the bud.*’ Leningrad KGB chief V. M. Pri- 
lukov has noted that Soviet-American relations have im- 


43Nedelya (Moscow), No. 5, Feb. 1-7, 1988. 
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proved, but stressed that “imperialist circles” were do- 
ing everything possible to undermine Soviet foreign 
policy and distort perestroyka.*® 

The KGB scored a real public relations coup in Sep- 
tember 1988 when a lengthy interview with Chebrikov 
was published in Pravda shortly before he was to leave 
his KGB post.*? The front-page publication of an inter- 
view with a KGB chief was unprecedented and con- 
veyed the impression that the KGB continues to be a 
powerful and influential institution, despite Gorba- 
chev’s reforms. It gave Chebrikov the opportunity to put 
forth the case for a strong security apparatus while at 
the same time portraying the KGB as a champion of 
perestroyka. Indeed, one of the interesting aspects of 
the interview was that, although Chebrikov was unusu- 
ally frank and detailed on some aspects of KGB activity, 
he was basically repeating the same themes that secu- 
rity police officials have been stressing for the past 
three decades. He described recent spy operations 
carried out by Western intelligence agencies against 
the Soviet Union, including the installation by the United 
States of monitoring devices in the Sea of Okhotsk. He 
also noted that in the past two and ahalf years, the KGB 
has instituted criminal proceedings against more than 
20 persons engaged in espionage on behalf of foreign 
intelligence services. Surprisingly, he acknowledged 
that KGB employees had been among those spies. 

Chebrikov’s main purpose in revealing this informa- 
tion was to bolster KGB claims that despite the relax- 
ation of international tensions, Western countries are 
actually increasing their efforts to undermine the Soviet 
state by subversive means. This claim does little to ac- 
commodate Gorbachev's ‘new thinking” in foreign pol- 
icy, which attributes more benevolent intentions to the 
West. Chebrikov also noted: “The capitalist countries’ 
special services exist; no one has abolished them, and 
no one intends to abolish them: appropriations for their 
activity are not diminishing, in fact they are growing. Itis 
perfectly clear against whom their activities are direc- 
ted.” The inference to be drawn was that the KGB must 
be strengthened in response to this threat, a perennial 
Claim of KGB officials. 

Chebrikov dwelt on the familiar theme of ideological 
sabotage, suggesting that it differs from straightfor- 
ward subversive activities by the West in that it is amore 
subtle strategy, aimed at inspiring anti-Soviet senti- 
ments among Soviet people and “nudging them onto 
the path of direct struggle against the Soviet state and 


48/ eningradskaya Pravda, Aug. 20, 1988. Also see an interview with 
Lithuanian KGB Chairman E. Eismuntas in Sovetskaya Litva (Vilnius), 
June 11, 1988. 

“°Pravda, Sept. 2, 1988. 


social system.” Interestingly, Chebrikov included 
among the objects of ideological sabotage “illegal, 
semilegal, and even legal formations,” thus implying 
that the informal groups tacitly sanctioned by the Gor- 
bachev regime have a subversive potential. 

In response to a question about democratization of 
Soviet society, Chebrikov made the traditional claim 
that the KGB is engaged primarily in preventive, rather 
than punitive work and noted that KGB staffers devote 
much attention to strengthening ties with the masses. 
As his example, Chebrikov cited the existence of re- 
ception centers in KGB headquarters at all levels, 
where citizens can come ‘‘to report a planned or com- 
mitted state crime or to submit proposals to improve the 
protection of state secrets.” This “innovation,’°° 
though, is hardly in the spirit of democratization, sug- 
gesting as it does that members of the public are en- 
couraged to denounce their fellow citizens to the KGB. 

On October 4, as if to dispel any doubts about Che- 
brikov’s continued influence on the KGB, Leningrad 
KGB chief Prilukov gave yet another interview, in which 
he cited and strongly endorsed the views of his former 
boss.°' Prilukov stated unreservedly that although 
perestroyka had made the job of the KGB more com- 
plex, the organization's main tasks remain unchanged. 
This implied that the KGB had no intention of moderat- 
ing its stance toward political noncomformity in defer- 
ence to perestroyka. Indeed, Prilukov noted that “in 
certain voluntary societies, to which we have attached 
the rather unfortunate term ‘informal,’ one can observe 
unhealthy and potentially dangerous trends.” He went 
on to assert that “if extremist, antisocial activity hostile 
to perestroyka begins under the guise of glasnost’, it 
will be resolutely clamped down upon by the law en- 
forcement organs.” 


The Balance Sheet 


The message put forth by leading KGB officials un- 
derscores the fact that the KGB’s program of pere- 
stroyka is very different from that promoted by Gorba- 
chev and his supporters. Moreover, if we consider the 
record of perestroyka to date, it appears that the KGB 
and the conservative opposition have managed to wa- 
ter down many of the democratic proposals and to re- 
sist fundamental reform in the area of human rights. Al- 
though the Gorbachev leadership has curtailed 
political arrests and relaxed constraints on Soviet citi- 
zens, Its accomplishments are far less dramatic than 


°°The KGB has always had a special telephone line for citizens to call 
and report on criminal activities. 
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those of the Khrushchev regime when it comes to put- 
ting permanent and institutionalized limits on the pow- 
ers of the police. (Of course, Khrushchev had further to 
go in doing away with some of the worst systemic fea- 
tures of Stalinism.) For example, the new law granting 
citizens the right to appeal illegal actions by officials ex- 
plicitly states that no appeals are permitted with re- 
spect to official actions involving state security.°* The 
legislation on psychiatric confinement, enacted in early 
1988, eliminates some abuses, but it still leaves enough 
loopholes to enable the KGB to forcibly commit political 
dissenters, if this is deemed desirable by the Kremlin.°° 
In early 1987, the Central Committee authorized the 
drafting of new republic criminal codes. Purportedly, 
the revised codes will be more humane than the exist- 
ing ones and give greater protection to individual 
rights, but it is not clear when they will be introduced. 
According to one legal expert, the process is slow and 
difficult, mainly because there is so much disagree- 
ment among those drafting the new laws,°* which in- 
clude representatives from the KGB.°° There have 
been rumors that Articles 70 and 190-1 of the RSFSR 
code (which prohibit and severely punish political dis- 
sent) will be either eliminated or greatly revised. Al- 
though some Soviet legal experts have advocated 
such changes, the resolutions on legality approved by 
the 19th Party Conference did not mention them.°° For 
the time being, these Articles remain on the books. 
Every ministerial agency, including presumably the 
KGB, operates on the basis of a statute (po/ozheniye), 
which defines in legal terms its duties and rights.°’ 
Although the majority of ministerial statutes are pub- 
lished, that of the KGB has not been, and no timetable 
has been set for reforming or publicizing its statute. 
However, a new Law (zakon) on the State Security of 


°2For the text of the law, see /zvestiya, July 2, 1987. 

S8For the text of the decree, see Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR 
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the USSR is scheduled to be promulgated in 1990.°8 
Because the Soviet concept of state security encom- 
passes a range of diplomatic, military, and intelligence 
measures, this law could be quite broad, affecting not 
only the KGB, but also other organizations, such as the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ministry of De- 
fense.°? (This may be why, as stated in the resolution 
announcing the preparation of this law, all of these 
agencies are participating in the drafting.) It is possi- 
ble, for example, that the Law on State Security will be 
similar in form to the Law on the USSR State Border, en- 
acted in 1982.°° This law sets forth the basic concepts 
of border policy, the procedures for carrying out these 
policies, and the rights and duties of both the KGB Bor- 
der Guard Troops and the Air Defense Forces (the latter 
are under the Ministry of Defense). But it does not dis- 
cuss the means by which these troops and forces are 
regulated, or the legal limitations on their authority. 
Judging from the comments by Soviet legal experts, 
the Law on the State Security of the USSR could actual- 
ly strengthen the basis upon which state security or- 
gans function. For example, one commentator, N. V. 
Raldugin, argues that the new law should reflect the 
stronger legal status and greater independence of the 
KGB, which has come about as a result of legislation 
passed over the past ten years.°' In particular, Raldu- 


gin mentions the renaming of the KGB in 1978 to make it 
a state committee “of” the USSR Council of Ministers; ' 


the conferring on the KGB of the right to conclude trea- 
ties; the granting to the KGB of broader powers in pro- 
tecting state borders; and the changes in the legal 
codes that broadened the definition of certain state 
crimes subject to KGB investigation. Raldugin also 


urged that greater responsibility for ensuring state se- | 


curity be placed on Soviet citizens by means of legisla- 
tion. The “democratic” idea of public participation in 
state security, as he presented it, is alegal obligation to 
inform on fellow citizens—something Chebrikov hinted 


at in his interview when he urged people to report | 


crimes against the state to KGB “reception centers.” 


Another much talked-about reform involves secrecy | 


regulations. In an apparent effort to seize the initiative 
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on this issue, KGB officials have endorsed a relaxation 
of secrecy rules, and Chebrikov himself noted in his in- 
terview that many materials have already been declas- 
sified and that “a number of other restrictions that were 
a breeding ground for formalism have been lifted.’”°? 
The KGB might actually benefit from declassifying cer- 
tain categories of materials and loosening secrecy 
rules a bit. Not only does such g/asnost’ portray the 
KGB in a more favorable light; it also may raise the effi- 
ciency of KGB operations, since its employees will no 
longer devote energy to unnecessary procedures and 
will be able to focus on more serious security violations. 

It is doubtful, however, that most KGB officials would 
agree with the far-reaching proposal made by the au- 
thor of arecent Kommunist article, V. A. Rubanov (iden- 
tified as a section head in the KGB’s Scientific Re- 
search Institute), who advocated a complete overhaul 
of the secrecy rules.°* The need for secrecy is, after all, 
a main justification for the KGB's existence. Most KGB 
Officials, in their recent comments, have made a point of 
stressing that secrecy regulations remain a vital re- 
quirement for the security of the Soviet state. 

Chebrikov made this clear: “! want to stress that the 
relaxation and simplification in the aforementioned 
measures by no means signifies that it is possible to re- 
lax vigilance and efforts to ensure the safety of state 
secrets. There must be no misunderstanding in this re- 
gard.’”©° The recent convictions for passing profession- 
al secrets indicates that the KGB’s vigilance in this area 
is still strong.°° 

The Kremlin’s handling of political discontent in re- 
cent months further suggests an effort by conservative 
forces to resist political reform. Shortly after the 19th 
Party Conference, the KGB and other law enforcement 
agencies began clamping down on dissenters and 
protesters. On July 20, TASS announced that Armenian 
activist Paruir Hairikian had been stripped of his Soviet 
citizenship by a decree of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. The fact that he was expelled from the 


8Pravda, Sept. 2, 1988. 

47 A. Rubanov, “From the ‘Cult of Secrecy’ to an Information 
Culture,"Kommunist, No. 13, September 1988, pp. 24-36. Rubanov was 
scathingly critical of the existing security regulations, which he said 
existed mainly to protect an obsolete bureaucracy. He proposed democratic 
Safeguards to prevent the abuse of secrecy rules by bureaucratic 
agencies. The fact that Rubanov’s views run counter to the standard KGB line 
Suggests that he is at odds with most KGB officials on the issue and may 
have been enlisted by the more radical proponents of perestroyka to write this 
article. 

Pravda, Sept. 2, 1988. 

®Prilukov, in his more recent interview, indicated that the KGB would 
ntinue to enforce strictly the laws on professional secrets. “The information 
lat foreign firms are forced to obtain by the methods of industrial 

pionage and at great expense are sometimes given away free by our 
epresentatives. And they pride themselves on their ‘g/asnost’ ’ too.” 
ningradskaya Pravda, Oct. 4, 1988. 
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USSR without a trial stood in sharp contrast to Kremlin 
rhetoric about human rights.°’ More recently, the KGB 
announced in Argumenty i Fakty that at its request, the 
USSR Supreme Soviet revoked the citizenship of a Lat- 
vian for subversive activity.©° 

The July 1988 decree passed by the USSR Supreme 
Soviet on the procedure for organizing meetings and 
demonstrations provided authorities with a legal justifi- 
cation for banning spontaneous public demonstrations 
and arresting their participants.©°? Although defended 
vigorously by Soviet officials as a democratic regula- 
tion for the exercise of the constitutional right to hold: 
meetings, it has been used to suppress protests by eth- 
nic minorities and groups like the Democratic Union, 
which advocate fundamental political change.’° As 
then USSR Minister of the Interior (subsequently named 
chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Russian re- 
public) Aleksandr Vlasov noted in July, ‘‘no pluralism of 
opinions can justify anarchic attacks on the socialist 
foundations of our life.”’’ The decree was no doubt 
strongly backed by the KGB, which had urged a curb 
on public demonstrations in its proposals to the June 
1988 Party Conference. 


Future Implications for Gorbachev 


In his Pravda interview, Chebrikov stated that the 
major focus of KGB restructuring has been on cadres 
policy. But as far as the Gorbachev leadership is con- 
cerned, the results are mixed. As part of the regime’s 
general policy of renewing state and party personnel, 
six republic KGB chairmen have been replaced in the 
three and a half years since Gorbachev came to power. 
This is the same number of changes that Brezhnev 
achieved in his first three and half years as general sec- 
retary. In the case of Brezhnev, however, some of the 
new men were Brezhnev supporters. Although we do 
not yet have full biographical information on all of the re- 
cently appointed republic KGB chiefs, none has obvi- 


®"In fact, Article 18 of the Law on USSR Citizenship, enacted in 
December 1978, does state that a person can be deprived of citizenship by a 
decision of the USSR Supreme Soviet if he commits acts defaming his 
citizenship or damaging the prestige or state security of the USSR. See 
Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 49, Dec. 1, 1978, Item 817. 
This law amounts to nothing more than a blanket excuse to expel 
troublemakers, and surely conflicts with other guarantees of individual 
rights provided for in Soviet law 

58 Argumenty i Fakty, No. 37, Sept. 10-16, 1988. 

®°For the text of the decree, see /zvestiya, July 29, 1988. 

7°See, for example, Bohdan Nahaylo, "Independent Group in Ukraine 
Under Attack,” loc. cit.; and an article criticizing the repressive measures 
taken against the Democratic Union, Literaturnaya Gazeta, Sept. 21, 1988, 
Doe. 

™ Sovetskaya Rossiya, July 29, 1988. 
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ous links with Gorbachev. * 

At the national level, Gorbachev has also not fared as 
well as Brezhnev. When KGB chief Vladimir Semichast- 
nyi was removed in May 1967, his replacement, Andro- 
pov, although not a Brezhnev protégé, was at least a 
neutral figure with a party background. Brezhnev man- 
aged at the same time to have Shelepin dismissed from 
the Secretariat and his oversight responsibilities for the 
police shifted to Brezhnev's long-time colleague Mi- 
khail Suslov. Brezhnev also brought in two cronies to 
serve directly below Andropov: his brother-in-law, Se- 
men Tsvigun, who became first deputy chairman, and 
Georgiy Tsinev, a state security official who hailed from 
Brezhnev’s hometown of Dnipropetrovsk. Viktor Che- 
brikov, who came from Moscow to head the USSR KGB 
personnel department in 1967, was also from Dnipro- 
petrovsk, although he had never worked with Brezh- 
nev. (The fact that Chebrikov was not directly connect- 
ed to Brezhnev may explain why he has been able to 
survive the extensive, ongoing purges of the Brezhne- 
vites.) 

Personal supporters within the KGB have traditional- 
ly been an important source of strength for any general 
secretary. Khrushchev made certain that he had his 
men in key positions within the KGB, although several 
of them were eventually dismissed and replaced with 
Shelepin allies.’° Gorbachev's seeming failure to place 
personal allies within the KGB could make him vulnera- 
ble to KGB pressure as well as to efforts of opposition 
elements to enlist the KGB to their cause. He may also 


”2Republics where new KGB chairmen have been appointed since 
March 1985 are: Kazakhstan (V. M. Mirosnik), Kirgiziya (V. A. Ryabakon), 
Ukraine (N. M. Holushko), Lithuania (E. Eismuntas), Azerbaijan 
(I. |. Gorelovskiy), and Turkmenistan (unidentified). 

The only apparent career connection of any of these figures with the top 
party leadership is that of Holushko, who worked:in the Tomsk KGB when 
Ligachev was party secretary in that oblast. For biographical information 
on Holushko, see Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), May 26, 1987. At least two of 
Brezhnev's KGB appointees at the republic level had close career ties 
with him: A. D. Beschastnov (appointed in Uzbekistan) and V. T. Shevchenko 
(Tadjikistan). Also, Geydar Aliyev, who became chairman of the 
Azerbaijan KGB in 1967, was a close ally of Brezhnev’'s brother-in-law Semen 
Tsvigun. For more on these men, see Knight, The KGB, p. 164. 

73|_ A. Serov was a close Khrushchev associate, as were K. F. Lunev 
(deputy and then first deputy KGB chairman from 1954 to 1959) and V. |. 
Ustinov (deputy chairman from 1954 to 1957). 


be less able to prevent independent KGB initiatives. Of 
course, Gorbachev may be looking to his plans to 
strengthen the state apparatus and to his new position 
as president of the Supreme Soviet to give him more di- 
rect power over the KGB and a better chance of making 
his views prevail. 

It is, in any case, probably inaccurate to view the 
KGB and Gorbachev as completely at odds regarding 
perestroyka. As was noted earlier, the KGB has a stake | 
in the success of some type of reform program, and 
Gorbachev may have gained the support of some of the 
younger, more forward-looking KGB professionals. In 
addition to Gorbachev's reform efforts to revitalize the 
economy, KGB officials may appreciate his innovative 
and dynamic approach to foreign policy, which offers 
them greater opportunity to expand their influence by 
means of propaganda and “active measures.” Gorba- 
chev, moreover, has shown himself capable of moder- | 
ating his views when opposition has become too stri- | 
dent, retreating significantly from radical positions on 
various issues. Whether Gorbachev's flexibility repre- 
sents a sincere rethinking or simply a tactical retreat is 
difficult to say. Whatever the case, Gorbachev is no | 
doubt aware of the threat to his political survival, and — 
that of the party as whole, should the KGB be under- — 
mined to the point where it could no longer contain dis-, © 
sent effectively. 

Gorbachev's relationship with the KGB symbolizes 
the underlying dilemma the General Secretary faces in 
his efforts to reform the Soviet Union without challeng- 
ing the dominant role of the Communist Party. His poli- _ 
cy of glasnost’ has led to unprecedented public criti- - 
cism of the KGB and a great deal of lofty talk about 
reform and human rights. The KGB meanwhile has pur- - 
sued a clever and effective strategy: it publicly ex- | 
presses support for perestroyka and glasnost’ while in 
practice it is doing its best to block meaningful political J 
and legal reforms. But g/asnost’ without concrete re-. 
sults cannot suffice forever; the discrepancy between § 
what is talked about and what actually occurs is bound § 
to give rise to further public discontent, which could up-: | 
set Gorbachev's balancing act between political con-. 
trol and real reform. 
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AS students of communist affairs 
watch the startling pace of change 
in the Soviet Union under Mikhail 
Gorbachev and ponder its conse- 
quences for Eastern Europe as well 
as the USSR, scant attention is be- 
ing paid to developments in the 
communist world beyond the Soviet 
empire (China excepted). Yet, his- 
torically, the international commu- 


nist party system has been an im- 
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portant asset of Soviet foreign poli- 
cy and aprime source of legitimacy 
for a Marxist-Leninist regime that 
Claims to be part of a global revolu- 
tionary process. Moreover, there 
are numerous indications that the 
Gorbachev team continues to view 
the world communist movement in 
this light. It thus behooves us to ex- 
plore the present state of affairs in 
the international communist party 
system and to ask what impact Gor- 
bachev's policies may have upon tt. 
This question is all the more impor- 
tant given the contradictory trends 
in the communist movement today: 
the dramatic slump in the electoral 
fortunes of the French and Italian 
communist parties, on the one 
hand, and the rapidly improving re- 
lationship between Moscow and 
Beijing on the other. 

Two of the three European schol- 
ars whose books are reviewed in 
this essay, address the recent 
decline of the world communist 
movement beyond Moscow's East 
European empire. Lilly Marcou, a 
scholar at the National Foundation 
of Political Science in Paris, focuses 
on the stagnation. that beset the in- 
ternational communist party system 
during the Brezhnev era in Les 
pieds d’argile, the final volume of 
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a trilogy devoted to world communist 
developments since World War II. In 
The Decline of the World Commu- 
nist Movement, Heinz Timmer- 
mann, a staff member of the Federal 
Institute for East European and In- 
ternational Studies in Cologne, cov- 
ers a longer time frame. Timmer- 
mann begins with the Comintern 
era and includes chapters on the 
policies of Gorbachev and Deng 
Xiaoping toward the communist 
world today before moving on to 
analyze the recent history and cur- 
rent state of the communist parties 
in the developed West. The Tim- 
mermann volume, superbly trans- 
lated by Julius W. Friend, also in- 
cludes a useful chronology of 
international Communist develop- 
ments from 1919 to 1986. 

The third author, Adriano Guerra, 
former director of the Center for 
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the Study and Documentation of 
Socialist Countries at the Italian 
Communist Party's Gramsci Insti- 
tute in Rome, traces the roots of 
world communism’s decline to 
Khrushchev’s failure in 1956 to de- 
Stalinize the Soviet Union’s relation- 
ship with its Warsaw Pact allies. 


GUERRA’S book // giorno che Chru- 
scév parld is a work of historical 
revisionism, Eurocommunist style. 
As such, it is not simply a commen- 
tary on recent developments in the 
communist world; it is itself a pro- 
tagonist in the ongoing drama. 

The gist of Guerra’s argument is 
that Nikita Khrushchev, despite his 
commitment to domestic reforms, 
refused during the critical months 
of 1956 to ease Soviet control over 
Eastern Europe even though condi- 
tions were then ripe for a process 
of “Finlandization” in Hungary, if 
not Poland. In a lively, balanced, 
and richly detailed account, Guerra 
reconstructs the interactions that 
year between Moscow and the 
restive non-Soviet communists, us- 
ing the wealth of documentation 
(Czechoslovak party archives, 
Hungarian samizdat materials, 
countless memoirs by all manner of 
participants, and so forth) that has 
come to light over the past three de- 
cades. He describes the lengths to 
which the Kremlin went to prevent 
the contents of Khrushchev's “se- 
cret speech” against Stalin from 
being disseminated among East 
European and other foreign com- 
munists even while arranging for 
the entire speech to be read in 
full to a surprisingly wide Soviet 
audience. 

He goes on to recount Khru- 
shchev's intense mistrust of the Pol- 
ish October and its hero, Wiadystaw 
Gomutka. And he documents how 
the Hungarian “revolution within the 
revolution” in the autumn of 1956 
had precious little to do with coun- 
terrevolution (even though support- 


ers of the ancien régime did get in- 
volved) but rather was a movement 
to reform the Stalinist system and 
create a democratic and indepen- 
dent form of socialism in Hungary. 
In his view, Imre Nagy erred on the 
side of indecisiveness and caution, 
but the real culpability for the trans- 
formation of a movement peace- 
ably seeking a Polish-type solution 
for Hungary into an uncontrollable 
popular explosion and bloodbath 
lay with Moscow and its decision to 
send in Soviet troops to restore or- 
der on the night of October 23, 1956. 
Guerra implies, without quite 
spelling it out, that if Khrushchev, 
the domestic de-Stalinizer, could 
not see the anti-Stalinist forest for 
the occasional reactionary trees in 
Budapest, nothing better could be 
expected from the men who later 
ousted him. The contradiction be- 
tween the promise of Khrushchev’'s 
“secret speech” and the slaughter 
in Hungary, moreover, sowed the 
seeds of doubt among Western 
(read _ ltalian) communists _ that 
paved the way for their condemna- 
tion of the Soviet-led invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 and their 
eventual wholesale rejection of the 
Soviet model of socialism. Guerra 
suggests, above all, that the ‘‘Fin- 
landization” of Hungary in 1956 
would have brought ‘‘definitive suc- 
cess to the line of the 20th Congress 
in the Soviet Union itself” (p. 210). 
Guerra acknowledges that Khru- 
shchev was under pressure from 
his conservative rivals in the Polit- 
buro throughout 1956. He also 
points out that the June 1953 upris- 
ing in East Berlin had played into 
the hands of those communist cad- 
res, both Soviet and non-Soviet, 
who wanted to see as little change 
as possible in Moscow's post-Stalin 
policy toward Eastern Europe. Still, 
he concludes that the ambivalence 
of the Kremlin's conduct in this re- 
gion was not just a matter of faction- 
al infighting; it was also a reflection 
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of Khrushchev’s own uncertainty as 
to what course of action to follow. 
Khrushchev stated to a French dip- 
lomat at an embassy reception be- 
fore the outbreak of the Hungarian 
crisis: “If Hungary should become a 
second Finland, | would have no 
reason to object. . . . Finland offers 
us all the necessary guarantees” 
(p. 238, note 10). Yet he still 
blocked the return of Nagy to a 
leadership position in Budapest un- 
til the rush of events took the deci- 
sion out of his hands. And as early 
as October 25, 1956, Khrushchev 
confided to the Yugoslav ambassa- 
dor in Moscow that it would be nec- 
essary for the Kremlin “to meet 
force with force’ in Budapest 
(p. 207). Guerra maintains that not 
only the Hungarians but the world 
communist movement as a whole 
suffered from Khrushchev's flawed 
reformism during the East Euro- 
pean crisis of 1956. 


MARCOU brings this point home in 
her chronicle of developments in 
the international communist party 
system following Khrushchev's 
ouster and his successor’s crush- 
ing of the reformist impulse in 
Czechoslovakia. She is at her best 
when she describes the organiza- |. 
tional ossification of the Moscow- | 
centered world communist move- 
ment under Leonid Brezhnev. She 
relates how the Soviet-sponsored 
journal, Problems of Peace and So- 
cialism (World Marxist Review in its 
North American edition) became a 
vehicle for doctrinal shadow-boxing 
before a phantom audience under | 
the editorship (from 1968 to 1982) 

of the arch sectarian Soviet publi- 
cist, Konstantin Zarodov. As the | 
editions of this Prague-based re- 
view expanded from 16 in 1958 to 
60 (in 37 different languages) by the | 
1980's (p. 274), its contents were 
reduced to ideological clichés, jar- | 
gon-laden polemics, and glittering | 
accounts of the achievements of | 


“real existing socialism” and _ its 
nonruling communist partisans. 
Furthermore, the seminars and con- 
Breretices regularly sponsored by 
the journal’s editorial board lost 
what touch of intellectual vitality 
they had enjoyed during the Khru- 
shchev years (under the editorship 
of Alexis M. Rumyantsev) and be- 
came either patchwork substitutes 
for a formal world communist orga- 
nizational structure or forums for 
Soviet-orchestrated attacks on Chi- 
nese communism, Eurocommun- 
ism, and anti-Sovietism of any kind. 
Pale reflections of the massively or- 
ganized meetings of the Comintern 
or even the Cominform in Stalin’s 
day, their proceedings were barely 
noticed in the communist move- 
ment, let alone the world at large. 
In a similar vein, Marcou docu- 
ments how the Kremlin, unable to 
win support for a global communist 
conference after 1969, embarked 
upon the organization of regional 
communist conferences around the 
world, from Western Europe to Cen- 
tral America to the Middle East. Ina 
perversion of the original Italian 
Communist notion of polycentrism, 
that is, of regional groupings of like- 
minded communist parties inde- 
pendent of Soviet tutelage, the 
Brezhnev Politburo developed an 
organizational mechanism that was 
regional in form but centralized in 
content. Granted, the 1976 pan- 
European communist summit in 
East Berlin proved to be an excep- 
tion to this rule because of the coor- 
dinated maneuvers of the “Euro- 
communist” Italian, French, and 
Spanish parties, and their Yugo- 
slav and Romanian allies. Never- 
theless, the inter-party squabbles 
that erupted during the prepara- 
tions for the East Berlin confer- 
ence were an anathema to Mos- 
cow, news of them was screened 
out by the Soviet media, and com- 
pliance with the Kremlin's will was 
restored at a subsequent rump 
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meeting of European communist 
parties in 1980. 

Marcou aptly portrays the organi- 
zational character of the interna- 
tional communist party system un- 
der Brezhnev as one of chimerical 
unity and actual decay, dubbing 
Prague the ‘capital of a phantom 
communist movement.” Still, the te- 
nacity with which the Kremlin strove 
over the years to contrive a public 
image of world communist unity 
begs for some explanation. Were 
the likes of Boris Ponomarev, head 
of the CPSU Central Committee’s 
International Department through- 
out the Khrushchev and Brezhnev 
eras and chief overseer of the 
Prague review, simply unable to 
break the sectarian habits of 
thought and action they had ab- 
sorbed during the Stalin years? Or 
did their persistent efforts to infuse 
some element of reality into the 
Marxist vision of proletarian interna- 
tionalism bespeak a more enduring 
systemic need? 

One indication that the latter is 
the case was Moscow's recent 
move to bring perestroyka and 
glasnost’ to Problems of Peace and 
Socialism. At a conference held in 
Prague in April 1988 to celebrate 
the journal's 30th anniversary, the 
spokesman for the new Soviet ap- 
proach was Anatoly Dobrynin, 
whose quarter-century stint as Sovi- 
et ambassador in Washington 
meant, among other things, that his 
only link with the closed mentality 
and sectarian ways of Ponomarev 
was the International Department 
post he inherited from him. Dobry- 
nin’s message to the representa- 
tives from more than 90 communist 
parties and organizations who at- 
tended was twofold. First, the com- 
munist movement was losing cohe- 
sion, electoral appeal, and_ in- 
ternational influence because it had 
underestimated the durability of 
capitalism, had failed to realize the 
full potential of socialism, and had 
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let rifts and recriminations poison 
relations among the communist 
parties themselves. Second, a par- 
tial solution to these problems was 
to restructure the content and edi- 
torial operations of Problems of 
Peace and Socialism. Specifically, 
Dobrynin exhorted the journal to be- 
come a medium for “alternative 
evaluations of questions,” theoreti- 
cal discussion and innovation, and 
the “clarification of the historical 
truth” about the communist move- 
ment'’s past.’ 

In apparent expectation of these 
directives, the April 1988 issue of 
World Marxist Review carried a de- 
bate between two Comintern veter- 
ans from the 1930's entitled, “What 
Part of the Past Is Valid?” in which 
many controversial themes were 
touched upon. For example, the 
Paraguayan participant clung to the 
Stalinist notion that one’s “attitude 
to the USSR is the touchstone of 
proletarian internationalism,” while 
his Spanish interlocutor com- 
plained about the negative impact 
that “Stalin's errors concerning the 
intentions of the Nazis... onthe eve 
of Hitler's attack on the USSR” had 
upon the anti-fascist struggle.® 
Even before that, interviews with 
John Kenneth Galbraith and Henry 
Kissinger, were published in the 
January and February 1988 issues 
of the Prague review, carrying the 
presentation of “alternative evalua- 
tions” to an extreme unexpected 
even in the age of glasnost’. 

Dobrynin’s bearing in Prague 
suggests, in short, that a domesti- 
cally oriented reform program such 
as Gorbachev's does not lessen the 
Soviet leadership's perceived stake 
in a viable international communist 


'For a summary of Dobrynin’s speech, see 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Eastern Europe, (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-EEU), Apr. 14, 1988, 
pp. 14-16. 

?World Marxist Review (Toronto), April 1988, 
pp. 106—15. 
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party system. The conduct of China's 
present leaders offers additional 
evidence that domestic reformism 
does not obviate a Marxist-Leninist 
regime’s need to strengthen ties with 
other communist parties. Quite the 
contrary, it may intensify that need. 

Almost a third of Marcou’s book is 
devoted to the topic of “the return of 
China to the international commu- 
nist movement.” She recounts with 
verve the stages of this process: the 
rapprochement with Yugoslavia in 
1977-78; the entente with the Italian 
Communist Party (PC!) beginning in 
April 1980; the accelerating normal- 
ization of state-to-state relations 
with the USSR and its East Euro- 
pean allies after 1982, accompa- 
nied by the restoration of relations 
with numerous nonruling commu- 
nist parties; and the resumption of 
party-to-party ties with the commu- 
nist regimes of Poland and the GDR 
as of early autumn 1986 (and, we 
might add, with Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Bulgaria by mid- 
1987). She is right on target, more- 
over, when she remarks that “in 
working for an upsurge in the com- 
munist movement and calling for 
the development of Marxism- 
Leninism, [China] digresses from 
the Eurocommunists and con- 
verges with the Soviets” (p. 237). 

One misses, however, a compre- 
hensive explanation of just why Chi- 
na has made this concerted effort 
to re-enter the world communist 
movement. Marcou attributes Bei- 
jing’s embrace of the erstwhile 
“modern revisionist” Tito to its inter- 
est in Yugoslavia’s decentralized 
economic system and nonaligned 
foreign policy. But may it not also 
have been intended to counterbal- 
ance the PRC’s concurrent politi- 
cal-economic overtures to Western 
Europe and the European Commu- 
nity in 1977-78? 

Similarly, Marcou ascribes the 
privileged relationship China ac- 
corded the PCI from 1980 onward 


to their mutual condemnation of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in 
particular and superpower hege- 
mony in general. But could not the 
reconciliation with the PCI, which 
actually began in early 1979, have 
also been viewed by Beijing as an 
ideological counterweight to the 
normalization of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States (no 
friend of the PCI, for sure) at that 
same time? As for the steady im- 
provement in Sino-Soviet economic 
and cultural ties as well as political 
dialogue since 1982, it was certain- 
ly galvanized by the PRC’s concern 
over the anti-communist rhetoric 
and pro-Taiwan leanings of the ear- 
ly Reagan administration. 

What | am suggesting, in other 
words, is that there may be an ideo- 
logical imperative at work in Bei- 
jing’s search for links with other 
communist parties. Just as Mao Ze- 
dong cultivated an alliance with 
Stalinist Albania and urged the cre- 
ation of radical anti-Soviet Marxist- 
Leninist sects all over the world dur- 
ing the 1960’s, Deng Xiaoping and 
his protégés are reaching out to the 
Moscow-oriented regimes of East- 
ern Europe and to mainstream non- 
ruling communist leaderships every- 
where. Insofar as single-party rule 
is predicated upon the global his- 
torical validity of Marxism-Leninism, 
international ties with like-minded 
comrades are indispensable not 
only for Moscow—something that 
Western Sovietologists widely ac- 
knowledge—but for Beijing as well. 

Indeed, the far-reaching nature 
of China’s economic reforms and 
economic opening to the West 
would seem to require a political ac- 
commodation with the East, if only 
to keep the lid on the centrifugal po- 
litical currents that have been swirl- 
ing just below the surface of the Chi- 
nese polity for the past decade. 
Perhaps Marcou’s inattention to this 
legitimating ideological dimension 
is what leads her to regard the pros- 
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pect of a full Sino-Soviet reconcil- 
iation with somewhat the same 
skepticism she accorded to the or- 
ganizational practices of the “inter- 
national communist movement” in 
the Brezhnev era. In actuality, how- 
ever, what began a decade ago as 
a move by Beijing's post-Mao lead- 
ers to buttress their ideological cre- 
dentials at home by reestablishing 
ties with independent reformist 
forces in the communist world may 
soon conclude with the restoration 
of relations with the CPSU itself. 
This is not to gainsay the powerful 
national security considerations 
that have divided the USSR and the 
PRC for decades or the continuing 
difficulties involved in Moscow's 
coming to terms with Beijing's three 
conditions for the normalization of 
party ties: Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, Vietnamese withdraw- 
al from Cambodia, and a Red Army 


pullback from China’s border. Itis to — 


suggest that the reduction in mutual 
Sino-Soviet threat perceptions cur- 
rently under way may well lead not 
just to an East-West-style detente 
but to a more overarching ideologi- 
cal accommodation. 

Such a political settlement, we 
may safely surmise, would in no 


way be a throwback to the Sino- | 


Soviet military alliance of the 
1950’s. Should it come to pass, it 
would instead be based upon a 
complete restructuring of the 
ground rules for international com- 
munist solidarity. As Marcou rightly 
emphasizes, Beijing has so far con- 
ditioned its restoration of ties 
with individual communist parties 
upon recognition by all concerned 
that absolute independence is non- 
negotiable, political divergence on 
specific issues inevitable, and col- 
lective criticism of one or another 
communist party inadmissible. If 


such norms recall the 1960's Italian 


Communist slogan of “unity in di- 
versity,” they fall 
present Eurocommunist search for: 


short of the’ 


unity with non-Marxist forces. Nev- 
ertheless, their general observance 
would be tantamount to a pere- 
stroyka of the international commu- 
nist party system. 


| THE FIRST half of the Timmermann 


| volume reviewed in this essay 


1 shows how far Gorbachev has 


come in agreeing to this type of pe- 
| restroyka, as well as what a long 
way the Kremlin has had to travel to 
reach such a point. Timmermann 
| leads the reader through Stalin's 


| imposition of total Soviet diktat over 


the international communist party 


} system, consummated at the time 


| of the Sixth Comintern Congress in 


| 1928 and reinvigorated with the 


| founding of the Cominform in 1947, 


| to the partly intentional yet ultimate- 


| ly uncontrollable “pluralization” of 
the world communist movement un- 
der Khrushchev, to the movement's 
| decay under Brezhnev when, after 
1969, not even a rump international 


|} communist conference could be 


convened. These early chapters of- 
fer a succinct historical overview for 
the uninitiated student. But they are 
also rich in insights for the special- 
ist—for example, Timmermann un- 
derscores the relative insignifi- 
| cance of the Seventh Comintern 
| Congress in 1935, despite all the 
| retrospective “legend-making” in 
| its regard in recent years. 

Under Gorbachev, however, So- 
| viet attitudes toward the internation- 
al communist party system appear 
‘to be undergoing a substantial 
| Change. In his report to the 27th 
| CPSU Congress in February 1986, 
| the new General Secretary affirmed 
{that international communist unity 
“has nothing in common with unifor- 
imity, hierarchy,” that it does not 
;Mean interference in the affairs of 
;others or “one party's claim to mo- 
nopolize the truth” (p. 8). In fact, 
|Gorbachev had already begun to 
jPractice what he has preached by 
undertaking a virtual courtship of 
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the PCI, whose leader he received 
in Moscow with unprecedented 
ceremony and attentiveness in Jan- 
uary 1986,° on the fourth anniversa- 
ry of the polemical breach in rela- 
tions that had been triggered by the 
PClI’s charge that Soviet commu- 
nism had “exhausted its propulsive 
force.” And in his much publicized 
speech in Vladivostok the following 
summer, the Soviet leader con- 
veyed interest in a similar rap- 
prochement with Beijing. 

Timmermann also relates at 
some length how Gorbachev's for- 
eign policy team is seeking closer 
contacts and areas of mutual 
agreement with the non-Marxist, so- 
cial democratic “Euroleft.”’ Still, the 
motive here is to rally the widest 
possible support for the Soviet ‘“‘dé- 
tente offensive” against the United 
States. As Timmermann points out, 
“Gorbachev does not intend to 
abandon the idea of the communist 
party as the vanguard of the pro- 
cess of radical societal change,” 
and he remains committed to the 
concept of an “international com- 
munist movement” (p. 61). This is 
so much the case that in an inter- 
view he granted to the PCI daily 
newspaper after Timmermann’s 
book had gone to press, Gorba- 
chev voiced perplexity at the con- 
tinuing opposition “in some parts of 
our movement” (the PCI, among 
others) to convening a new world 
communist conference.* Indeed, 
the Gorbachev team’s traditional- 
ism in this regard may be what 
prompted the PCI to sever all ties 
with Problems of Peace and Social- 
ism at the April 1988 conference in 
Prague.° 


*For details, see Joan Barth Urban, “The 
PCI’s 17th Congress: A Triumph of the ‘New 
Internationalism’,” in Raffaella Nanetti, Robert 
Leonardi, and Piergiorgio Corbetta, Eds., /talian 
Politics, A Review, Vol. 2, London, Pinter 
Publishers, 1987, pp. 41-52 at p. 48. 

‘Text in L’Unita (Rome), May 20, 1987, 
pp. 13-16, at p. 16. 

SFBIS-EEU, Apr. 18, 1988, p. 25, 
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As for the Deng-Zhao_ leader- 
ship's view on the international 
communist party system, Timmer- 
mann seems to place it closer to the 
PCl’s than to Gorbachev’s. Like 
Marcou, he stresses China’s re- 
newed interest in ties with both 
autonomist and Moscow-oriented 
members of the world communist 
movement, provided they are pre- 
mised upon absolute indepen- 
dence and equality. He also dis- 
cusses, however, Beijing’s parallel 
efforts to promote contacts with so- 
cial democratic parties. He notes 
that the Chinese Communist Party’s 
“most active relations are indeed 
with the German Social Democrats 
—to whom Chinese representatives 
have expressed the wish to partici- 
pate in some form in the work of the 
Socialist International” (p. 109). 
And he points out the convergence 
in this respect between Beijing’s 
notion of a “new unity” and the PCI’s 
“new internationalism.” 

All the same, we should bear in 
mind that the PRC’s continuing 
commitment to a Marxist worldview 
as well as its attachment to the idea 
of an “international communist move- 
ment” do distinguish it in important 
ways from the PCI. For the Italian 
Communist leaders’ ideological 
secularization has led them to dis- 
count Marxism as an obligatory 
frame of reference, as well as to re- 
ject the very notion of a world com- 
munist movement separate and 
distinct from a generic global Left. 

It is precisely these elements of 
Chinese divergence from the Euro- 
communist approach that leave 
open the prospect of a Sino-Soviet 
ideological rapprochement. In 
weighing the likelihood of such an 
eventuality, Timmermann does not 
come to any definitive conclusion. 
But, again like Marcou, he empha- 
sizes the foreign policy and security 
dimensions of a move in this direc- 
tion rather than its domestic legiti- 
mating potential. However, given the 
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manifest concern in both Moscow 
and Beijing with preserving an inter- 
national communist movement of 
some sort, the recent decline of 
the nonruling communist parties in 
the West could make the re-cre- 
ation of a Sino-Soviet core all the 
more compelling. 


BOTH Marcou and Timmermann 
address conditions in the Western 
communist movement over the past 
two decades or so. But whereas 
Marcou focuses on the rise and fall 
of Eurocommunism primarily from 
the vantage point of the French par- 
ty, Timmermann devotes the sec- 
ond half of his book to a series of 
concise yet illuminating analyses of 
the recent histories of the commu- 
nist parties in Italy, France, Spain, 
Finland, Portugal, Cyprus, Chile, 
and Japan. 

Timmermann not only recounts 
the electoral downsliding and inter- 
nal disarray that afflicted the 
French, Spanish, and Finnish par- 
ties in the 1980's, but he also offers 
convincing explanations for these 
developments. At the same time, he 
depicts the Italian and Portuguese 
(less so the Japanese) parties as 
more or less stable in their respec- 
tive domestic contexts. And he tells 
the fascinating story of the transfor- 
mation of the Chilean Communist 
Party from its traditional role of par- 
liamentary actor seeking peaceful 
Change, from the 1950's through 
the early 1970's, into a disciplined 
underground force advocating vio- 
lence as a necessary lever against 
the Pinochet regime in the 1980's. 
He thus presents a picture of un- 
even development rather than un- 
qualified decline. 

His book was completed, how- 
ever, before the setbacks suffered 
by the Western parties over the past 
year and a half: the Portuguese 
Communists’ drop from 15.4 per- 
cent of the vote in the parliamentary 
elections of 1985 to some 12 per- 


cent in the July 1987 contest; the 
French Communists’ drop from 
some 15 percent of the vote in the 
1981 presidential election to only 
6.7 percent in the spring 1988 race 
(although it recovered slightly in the 
subsequent legislative elections in 
June, scoring 10.8 percent in the 
first round); finally, the PCl’s drop 
from 29.9 percent in the elections to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1983 to 
26.6 percent in the June 1987 con- 
test, and its further decline to under 
22 percent of the votes cast in the 
municipal elections of May 1988. 


FOR the reasons noted above, this 
decline of the nonruling communist 
parties may increase the pressure 
on Gorbachev to reach an accom- 
modation with Beijing. A Sino-Soviet 
reconciliation would also strength- 
en Gorbachev's hand against his 
conservative rivals at home. They 
would be hard put to stigmatize him 
as ideologically unorthodox in the 
face of such a dramatic revival of in- 
ternational communist solidarity. It 
could not help but have, moreover, 
a positive effect on the PCl’s atti- 
tude toward the international com- 
munist movement, for in recent 
years, the Italian Communist lead- 
ership has done much to encour- 
age a Sino-Soviet rapprochement.® 
However, it is the changing nature 
of Soviet-East European relations 
perhaps even more than the PRC’s 
familiar ‘three obstacles” that could 
well determine whether such an 
eventuality will actually come to 
pass. 

It seems inconceivable that Bel- 
jing would agree to any settlement 
with Moscow that would not extend 
to Eastern Europe China’s nonne- 
gotiable conditions of equality, in- 
dependence, and political diversi- 
ty. Yet this would raise the specter 
of “Finlandization,” the solution that 
Guerra argues was feasible as early 
as 1956 (and that the Italian Com- 
munists plainly support today). To 
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be sure, the Chinese urged the sup- 
pression of the Hungarian uprising 
at that time, deeming it a counter- 
revolution rather than a national re- 
volt. But as scholar-officials in Bei- 
jing readily conceded to this re- 
viewer in 1987, Khrushchev's at- 
tempted encroachments upon the 
sovereign independence of the 
PRC in the late 1950's finally 
brought home to the Chinese lead- 
ers the reality of Soviet domination 
over Eastern Europe. And this real- 
ization left its imprint upon all sub- 
sequent Chinese theoretical fulmi- 
nations against Soviet hegemonism. 

It could be that the recent diplo- 


matic hints regarding a possible | 


withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungary’ are actually related to the 
delicate process of Sino-Soviet rec- 
onciliation (as well, of course, as to 
East-West arms control bargain- 
ing). Such a step would also be 
greeted with enormous enthusiasm 


by most nonruling communists in | 
the West, above all the Italians. It | 


may be worth noting in this context, 


moreover, that PCI insiders report | 


that recent Italian Communist his- 
tories of Soviet politics have been | 
translated into Russian in limited | 
editions and read by Gorbachev: 
himself. Is it possible that the Soviet | 
General Secretary has read Guerra’s . 
book, too? 

Whatever the case, it seems clear’ 
that developments within Moscow's: 


East European realm are crucial to” 


whether or not the international com-- 
munist party system beyond the em- 
pire will collapse or revive in a new: 
form. The collapse or perestroyka of 
the international communist move- 
ment could, in turn, become part of 
the mix that determines the domes- 
tic political fate of Gorbachev. 


®Urban, loc. cit., p. 51. 

7See, for example, Don Oberdorfer, 
“Hungary Confirms Pullout Discussed,” 
The Washington Post, July 27, 1988. 
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OVER the past 10 years a collection 
of documents relating to the Ukrai- 
nian Insurgent Army (UPA) entitled 


Armiyi (The Chronicle of the Ukraini- 
an Insurgent Army) is being pub- 
lished in the West. The purpose of 
‘this review is to draw the attention of 
students of contemporary Soviet 
| and East European history to this re- 
markable collection. With this in 
mind, the review will describe what 
materials the Litopys contains, dis- 
cuss what other documentary col- 
lections exist that shed light on the 
activities of the UPA, and assess 
‘the scholarly value of this funda- 
mental work. Before proceeding 
‘with the discussion of the Litopys, it 
Seemed useful to provide a brief 
| factual outline on the UPA, since the 
activities of anti-Soviet insurgen- 
cies in the USSR during and after 
World War Il are relatively unfamiliar 
to the Western reader. 
As the Soviet army continued its 
westward advance in the spring of 
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1944, the Kremlin faced the task of 
reimposing Soviet control over 
large areas that had been under 
German occupation since June 
1941. Some of these areas—the 
three Baltic republics of Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia, as well as parts 
of Ukraine and Belorussia—had 
been incorporated into the Soviet 
Union only as late as 1939 and 1940 
under the terms of the Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop Pact of 1939. The Soviets 
met with armed resistance in most 
of these territories. In Ukraine, there 
functioned a strong and well-orga- 
nized resistance force known as the 
UPA. During the German occupa- 
tion, UPA partisans had fought Ger- 
man forces and Soviet partisan de- 
tachments active on Ukrainian 
lands. With the return of the Red 
Army, the UPA undertook an all-out 
guerrilla war against the Soviet 
troops, a struggle that lasted into 
the 1950's.' 

The origin of the UPA can be 
traced to the Organization of Ukrai- 
nian Nationalists (OUN), a move- 
ment for Ukrainian independence 
founded in 1929 and active in the 
Western Ukraine that came under 
Polish control after World War |. Ini- 
tially a small underground move- 
ment, it gained a large popular 
base in the 1930's. 

Soviet annexation of eastern Pol- 
ish territories—including Western 
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The Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
in Documents 


Ukraine—under the terms of the Hit- 
ler-Stalin Pact caused most OUN 
leaders to flee to German occupied 
parts of Poland. Believing in the in- 
evitability of a war between Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union, they 


"For a history of the period see: John 
Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1963; Yuriy 
Boshyk, Ukraine During World War II, Edmonton, 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, 
University of Alberta, 1986. For a history of the UPA 
see: Yuriy Tys Krokhmaliuk, UPA Warfare in 
Ukraine, New York, Society of Veterans of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army, 1972; Petro 
Mirchuk, Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka 
Armiya, 1942-1950 (The Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army, 1942-1950), Munich, Cicero Publications, 
1953; Lev Shankovsky, UPA i Yiyi Pidpil’na 
Literatura (The UPA and Its Underground 
Literature), Philadelphia, America Publishers, 
1952; idem, ‘The Ukrainian Insurgent Army,” in 
Myron Levytsky, Ed., /storiya Ukrains’koho 
viys'ka (The History of the Ukrainian Armed 
Forces), Winnipeg, Ukrainian Book Club, 

1953; Mykola Lebed, UPA. Ukrains'ka Povstans'ka 
Armiya (UPA. The Ukrainian Insurgent Army), 
revised and enlarged ed., Munich, Suéasnist’, 
1987; Petro Sodol, "The Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army” Strategy and Tactics (Lake Geneva, WI) 
September-October 1985, pp. 11-12. 

? For a history of the OUN see John 
Armstrong, op. cit.; Lev Rebet, Svitla i Tini OUN 
(The Light and Dark Side of the OUN), Munich, 
1964; Petro Mirchuk, Narys /storiyi Orhanizatsiyi 
Ukrains'kykh Natsionalistiv (A Brief Outline of 
the History of the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists), Munich, Cicero Publishers, 1968. 
See also: Lev Shankovsky, Pokhidni Hrupy OUN 
(Expeditionary Groups of the OUN), Cicero 
Publishers, Munich, 1958; Peter J. Potichnyj and 
Yevhen Shtendera, Political Thought of the 
Ukrainian Underground 1943-1951, Edmonton, 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, 
University of Alberta, 1986. 
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made plans to use this war to estab- 


lish an independent Ukraine. How- 
ever, like many other political 
groups, they differed over issues of 
leadership and tactics. This quarrel 
led to a split of the OUN into two 
groups: the OUN-B led by Stepan 
Bandera and the OUN-M led by An- 
driy Melnyk. 

Both factions hoped that when 
the German-Soviet war broke out 
they could seize power in Ukraine 
and establish their own administra- 
tive apparatus and army. However, 
their hopes for German recognition 
of an independent Ukrainian state 
were short-lived. During the first 
weeks of the war, Bandera and his 
followers were arrested and sent to 
concentration camps for proclaim- 
ing Ukrainian independence in Lviv 
on June 30, 1941.2 In the aftermath 
of this debacle, the OUN-B leader- 
ship that escaped arrest went un- 
derground and prepared to oppose 
the Germans. 

The Germans’ ruthless treatment 
of the Ukrainian population (arrests, 
detentions, and executions of the 
political opposition; deportation of 
hundreds of thousands of Ukraini- 
ans to Germany as forced laborers; 
food requisitions, etc.) created a 
military resistance to the Germans. 
The first non-communist Ukrainian 
guerrilla detachments were formed 
in the northwestern territories (Polis- 
sya) already in autumn 1941. These 
groups often organized spontane- 
ously and operated without any 
central military or political leader- 
ship. Both factions of the OUN rec- 
ognized the need for a single mili- 
tary command and a united political 
front in order to mount an effective 
resistance, but competed for con- 
trol over these forces. 


3Leaders of the Melnyk faction, who had 
planned in 1942 to establish in Kiev a Ukrainian 
National Committeee as the nucleus of a 
Ukrainian government, were also arrested and 
later sent to concentration camps. See 
Armstrong, op.cit., pp.104—17. 
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Occupation),” Toronto, Litopys 
UPA Publications, 1978 and 
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IDEM, Vols. 3-4, “Chornyi Lis 
(1947-1950), Reprint of the UPA 
Underground Journal,”’ Toronto, 
1987; Vol. 4, “ Chornyi Lis 
(1948-1950),” Toronto, 1979. 
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5, ‘Volyn’ and Polissya (German 
Occupation), Individual 
Accounts of the Underground 
Struggle,” Toronto, 1984. 


Vols. 6-7, “The UPA in 

Light of German Documents, 
1942—June 1944, and 

June 1944—April 1945,” 
Collected and compiled by 
Taras Hunczak, Toronto, 1983. 


During the spring and early sum- 
mer of 1943, three major and sepa- 
rate non-communist — insurgent 
groups operated on the territories of 
Ukraine: the two OUN groups and 
units headed by Taras Borovets’ 
(code name “Taras Bulba”). Al- 
though both OUN groups cooperat- 
ed at times in joint operations, their 
negotiations for unification were 
stalemated. Finally, in August 1943, 
a unified force called the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army was formed under 
OUN-B leadership.* 

By the time Soviet troops were 
advancing into the western Ukraine 
in the spring of 1944, the UPA forces 
were operating in different parts of 
the country under a unified Su- 
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the Ternopil’ Region, 1944-1948,” 
Toronto, 1985. 
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Detachment'’,” Toronto, 1986; Vol. 
14, ‘Journals of the ‘Krylach’ 
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‘UPA-East’,” Toronto,.1987. 


PETRO J. POTICHNY4g, Ed., Vol. 
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preme Command of the UPA head- 
ed by Roman Shukhevych (code: 
name “Taras Chuprynka’”). By July: 
1944, the UPA’s activities were be- 
ing coordinated by a new unified 
political leadership, the Ukrainian: 
Supreme Liberation Council (UHVR).. 
The council was open to all political 
parties that supporterd Ukrainian 
national independence. ° 

The reorganization in the politica 
leadership of the UPA took place 
when the Ukrainian population wa 
already feeling the effects of the So- 
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4See Litopys UPA, Vols. 1-2, especially “The 
UPA in Volyn’ in the Year 1943,” Vol. 1, pp. 19-40) 

°See “The Provisional Organization of the 
Ukrainian Liberation Council,” in Litopys UPA, 
Vol. 8, pp. 27-33. 


viet occupation: deportation of ku- 
laks and other “undesirable” ele- 
ments was being resumed: the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church was be- 
| ing repressed; members of the po- 
| litical opposition were being de- 
| ported to Soviet labor camps.® The 
| difficult situation was compounded 
| when the communist regime of Po- 
| land began expelling Ukrainians on 
its territories to the Soviet Union. 
| The UPA’s situation steadily grew 
more difficult as Soviet forces were 
aided by Polish and Czechoslovak 
| troops. 
| Despite the overwhelming ad- 
vantages of the Soviet forces, the 
Soviets were not able to subdue the 
UPA easily and establish firm con- 
trol over Western Ukraine. During 
the winter of 1945-46, the Soviet in- 
ternal security forces (NKVD) orga- 
nized a massive blockade of all vil- 
lages and larger forested areas 
within the territory of UPA activity. 
The blockade did not achieve the 
desired effect, because UPA units 
reorganized into platoons, squads, 
or even smaller groups, and were 
able to survive by hiding in under- 
ground bunkers or among the gen- 
eral population. Nevertheless, there 
were serious Casualties, and sever- 
al units located in areas that lacked 
good forest cover were ordered to 
disband and join the armed under- 
ground. 
: It took a cooperative military effort 
on the part of Soviet, Polish, and 
Czechoslovak forces (the so-called 
“Operation Wista”) and the depor- 
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°For eyewitness accounts of the Soviet 
Cupation, see Milena Rudnytska, Ed., 
akhidnya Ukrayina pid Bolshevykamy 

estern Ukraine Under the Bolsheviks), New 
ork, 1968. See also, Jan T. Gross, Revolution 
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tation of nearly all Ukrainians living 
on territories where the UPA was 
still active to inflict a mortal blow on 
the Ukrainian insurgents.’ During 
1948—49, the only UPA units that re- 
mained intact were in the region of 
the Carpathian Mountains. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1949, the UPA Supreme 
Command issued an order to the 
last units and command staffs of the 
UPA to disband and merge with the 
armed underground.® Thus, at the 
Start of 1950, only one apparatus of 
resistance to the Soviets remained, 
an armed underground consisting 
mostly of OUN members, former 
UPA soldiers, and members of now 
defunct political parties. This un- 
derground movement functioned 
well into 1951. 


FIFTEEN volumes of Litopys UPA 
have appeared so far. The materi- 
als cover the period 1942-51 and 
contain German and Ukrainian 
sources available in the West. They 
consist of military orders and in- 
structions, various communications 
and official declarations, as well as 
diaries, photographs, and maps in- 
dicating large military operations or 
smaller skirmishes. 

The Ukrainian documents fall into 
the following subcategories: (1) offi- 
cial documents of the UPA Su- 


————————————— 


’Operation “Wista” was set into motion in 
southeast Poland on April 20, 1947, and lasted 
until August 31, 1947. The primary aim of this 
operation was to liquidate the military units of the 
UPA active in this area. On “Operation Wista” 
see, “To the Whole Civilized World: An Open Letter 
From Ukrainians Living Behind the Curzon 
Line,” Litopys UPA, Vol. 9, pp. 133-34; Ignacy 
Blum, Z Dziejow Wojska Polskiego w Latach 
1945-1948 (From the History of the Polish Army in 
the Years 1945-1948), Warsaw, Ministerstwo 
Obrony Narodowej, 1960; and Antoni B. 
Szcezesniak and Wiestaw Z. Szota, Droga do 
nikad. Dziatalnosé Organizacji Ukrainskich 
Nacjonalistow i Jej Likwidacja w Polsce. (The 
Road to Nowhere. The Activities of the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and Its 
Liquidation in Poland), Warsaw, Wojskowy Instytut 
Historyezny, 1973. 

®See Litopys UPA, Vol. 10, p. 15. 
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preme Command and of the Ukrai- 
nian Supreme Liberation Council, 
the political leadership of the Ukrai- 
nian insurgent movement; (2) un- 
derground Ukrainian periodicals, 
some of which continued to appear 
during the entire period of the Ukrai- 
nian national struggle in different ar- 
eas of Ukraine; and (3) diaries, eye- 
witness reports, memoirs and 
recollections. The documents in the 
Ukrainian collection were gathered 
from the Archive of the Foreign Rep- 
resentation of the Ukrainian Su- 
preme Liberation Council (ZP 
UHVR) in New York; the Archive of 
the Missiya UPA (Mission of the 
UPA) at McMasters University in 
Hamilton, Canada; and from collec- 
tions maintained by various Ukraini- 
an political organizations like the 
external units of the Organization of 
the Ukrainian Nationalists (ZCh 
OUN), the Organization of the 
Ukrainian Nationalists, External 
(OUN,z), or found in private pos- 
session. Some of the materials are 
diaries of members of the insurgent 
movement published here for the 
first time (volumes 12 and 15): some 
are reminiscences solicited from 
participants still living in the West. 

Volumes 8, 9, 10 are devoted to 
the Ukrainian Supreme Liberation 
Council. These materials cover the 
period from approximately July 
1944 to May 1951. In addition to the 
official documents of the UHVR, 
such as its appeals and resolutions, 
the collection contains theoretical 
and polemical articles about the na- 
ture and goals of the Ukrainian lib- 
eration movement, as well as so- 
Called “information articles” chiefly 
devoted to an evaluation of the gen- 
eral situation in Ukraine and to short 
descriptions (2 to 10 lines) of UPA 
military actions against, and en- 
counters with the NKVD and later 
the forces of the Ministry of Interior 
(MVD). 

These three volumes also bring 
together materials from Ukrainian 
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underground publications and bro- 
chures on the political and ideologi- 
cal concerns of the UPA. These ma- 
terials are an invaluable source for 
studying the evolution of political 
thought within the movement, for 
they point to the wide-ranging dis- 
cussion of political, social, and reli- 
gious questions and to the marked 
preoccupation of the UHVR with so- 
cial justice and democracy.’ They 
are also an important source of in- 
formation about Soviet policies and 
methods of struggle with the Ukrai- 
nian insurgent movement in differ- 
ent regions. 

Some volumes print a single un- 
derground publication while others 
relate to insurgent activity in a spe- 
cific region. For example, volumes 
3 and 4 contain the journal Chornyi 
Lis (Black Forest) which was pub- 
lished in 1947—50 by the local com- 
mand of the UPA in the Stanislaviv 
Military District (present-day lvano- 
Frankivsk). The journal’s value lies 
in the insight it offers into the views 
of lower-ranking UPA officers and 
soldiers, who constituted its main 
audience and who were also the 
main contributors to the journal. In 
addition, the periodical represents 
an interesting example of under- 
ground journalism. 

Volumes 1 and 2, focus on mili- 
tary activities of the UPA in Volyn’ 
and Polissya—contemporary pro- 
vinces/oblasts of Volyn’, Rivne, 
Zhytomir, northern parts of Khmel- 
nitskyi and Ternopil’, and several 
districts in southern Belorussia. 
Some materials in these volumes 
were originally in the various under- 
ground periodicals published at the 
time. They not only show how wide- 


°See, for example, two essays by P. Poltava, 
“The Direct Aims of Our Struggle,” and “Our Plan 
of Battle for the Liberation of Ukraine Under the 
Present Circumstances," in Litopys UPA, Vol. 10, 
pp. 47-49 and 114-15, respectively; and 
Yosyp Pozychaniuk, “Our Tactics with Regard to 
the Russian People,"ibid., pp. 253-56. 


ranging the underground publica- 
tions and literary activities of the 
UPA on these territories were, but 
also provide descriptions of the po- 
litical and economic life of the popu- 
lation, as well as of the peasant self- 
defense system, its organizational 
structure, and its ties with the UPA. 
Other materials detail Nazi occupa- 
tion policies, activities of the Soviet 
partisan units operating in those 
provinces, including their encoun- 
ters with the UPA, as well as con- 
flicts with the Polish underground. 

The German documents in the 
Litopys are found in volume 6 and 7, 
and they cover the period between 
1942 and April 1945. Among them 
are communications among the 
many various German military units 
operating on Ukrainian territory, 
translations and/or abbreviations of 
various intercepted Ukrainian doc- 
uments, as well as interrogations of 
Soviet soldiers captured by the 
Germans concerning the activities 
of the UPA units in various parts of 
Ukraine. The accounts of Soviet sol- 
diers provide insights into Soviet at- 
titudes toward the UPA as well as 
some information, albeit limited, re- 
garding Soviet wartime counter- 
measures against UPA units. They 
also constitute by far the largest col- 
lection of materials dealing with 
UPA actions against the Soviet 
army and the NKVD units during 
this period. 

These German documents are 
selections from the Bundesarchiv 
(The Federal Archives) in Koblenz, 
West Germany; the Militararchiv 
(Military Archives) in Freiburg, West 
Germany; and the American State 
Archives Collection of German War 
Documents in Washington, DC. For 
the most part, these documents 
have not been published before 
and thus represent a valuable con- 
tribution to the body of knowledge 
readily available to scholars work- 
ing on this particular period. 

The issue of UPA-German rela- 
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tions during World War II is highly 
controversial and has received 


much attention in the West, but | 


above all in the Soviet Union and 


Poland. While providing some in- | 


sight into UPA-German relations, 


the Litopys volumes that have ap- | 
peared so far do not offer a clear- 
cut picture of those relations. For | 
example, the case of Taras Boro- | 


vets’ appears to be a fairly obvious 
example of collaboration with the 


operated with the Wehrmacht in | 


Germans. Although he mostly co- . 


fighting Soviet partisans, he also | 


sought German support when form- 
ing his forces (Vol. 6, docs. 15, 16, 
20). Ukrainian documents identify 
Borovets’ as an independent. For 
example, a report on the situation in: 
northern Ukraine written in 1943, 


states that he was “an anarchist,” a! 


leader of independent insurgent’ 
Units in the area, who refused to rec- 


ognize the OUN-B and had at one! 


time sought cooperation with the: 
Germans (Vol. 2, p. 44).'° Although) 
several German documents sup-| 
port the testimony of Ukrainian doc- 
uments that units under the com-| 
mand of Borovets’ were a separate: 
entity (Vol. 6, doc. 18, 23, and 29), 

one document mentions several’ 
times that Borovets’ had ties to the: 
OUN-B and records a meeting with 
the Germans that Borovets’ attend-: 
ed at which he identified himself as: 
a representative of the OUN-B (Vol.!) 
6, doc. 19). Since the document is: 
neither cross-referenced to the 


Ukrainian documents reporting of 
commenting on OUN-B’s and the’ 
emerging UPA’s contacts with Bor-) 


1°A somewhat different picture of Borovets’ 
is presented by Jerzy Halbersztadt in his review 0) 
Szezegsniak's and Szota's tendecious study of 
the UPA, Droga do Nikad. The review appeared ir 
Przeglad Historyczny (Warsaw), Vol. 68, 1977. — 


tions as to the nature of these con- 
tacts and the degree—if any—to 
| which Borovets’ represented the 
OUN-B at the time. 

Another example of the ambigu- 
ity of UPA-German relations in the 
German documents is in the area of 
| UPA attitudes toward the formation 
| in April 1943 of the SS “Galicia” Di- 
vision, which was commanded by 
German officers and composed of 
Ukrainian volunteers.'' One Ger- 
man document in the Litopys, a re- 
connaissance report written by a 
German agent and dated Septem- 
ber 1944, reports that two recruits in 
the Galician division stated that 
they had joined that formation on or- 
ders of the UPA. According to that 
report, the recruits maintained that 
the UPA in Galicia wanted half of the 
Ukrainian youth in that region to join 
| the division (in order to get military 
training which they could then use 
in fighting for an independent 
Ukraine) and the other half to join 
the UPA (Vol. 7, doc. 5). Another 
document, from the Reich Security 
Administration, Foreign Intelligence, 
mentions that an order was issued 
by the UPA to enter the ranks of the 
division. Yet, a report dated June 
1944, records that the UPA tried to 
counter the formation of the SS ‘“‘Ga- 
licia” by enjoining the youth to enter 
instead the ranks of the newly form- 
ing UPA units in Galicia (Vol. 7, doc. 
1). The Ukrainian documents do not 
contain UPA orders to join the SS 


—_—_———————————— 


"The Germans first announced the 

formation of a 14th Waffen-SS Division Galizien” 
on April 28, 1943, and issued a call for recruits 
from Galicia. According to Volodymyr Kubijovyé, 
then head of the Ukrainian Central Committee, 
the Germans promised that the Galician Division 
would be used only for fighting Soviet troops. 

e his entry on the SS Galicia in Ukraine, A 
ncise Encyclopedia, Toronto, University of 


eneral'ni Guberniyi, 1939-1941: Istoriya 
krayins'koho Tsentral’noho Komitetu (Ukrainians 
nthe General Gouvernement: The History of 

he Ukrainian Central Committee), Chicago, 
lykola Denysiuk Publications, 1975. 
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“Galicia,” but neither do they in- 
clude any papers indicating un- 
equivocal opposition to the division. 

What does exist is an essay on 
the origins of the UHVR, written by 
Taras Chuprynka, Commander-in- 
Chief of the UPA, that appeared in 
an 1948 issue of the bulletin of the 
Information Bureau of the Ukrainian 
Supreme Liberation Council. Writ- 
ing about the polarization in Ukraini- 
an political circles over the ways 
and means of achieving Ukrainian 
independence, and_ specifically 
over cooperation with the Germans, 
he notes that the question of wheth- 
er or not to support the formation of 
the SS “Galicia” solidified the polar- 
ization. According to him, the OUN- 
B and the UPA leadership, who op- 
posed all cooperation with the 
Germans, firmly opposed the for- 
mation of the “Galicia” Division, 
while the political leadership of 
OUN-M promoted or at least sup- 
ported it in the hope that such a mili- 
tary unit could spearhead the fight 
for an independent Ukraine (Vol. 9, 
doc. 33). In light of this document, 
how does one explain German re- 
ports of UPA orders to join the divi- 
sion? While several hypotheses 
could be put forward to reconcile 
the discrepancies, the documenta- 
tion in the two volumes does not of- 
fer a definitive explanation. 

A slightly clearer picture of UPA- 
German relations emerges from the 
German documents for the year 
1944. As German forces were re- 
treating from Ukraine before the aa- 
vancing Red Army, German army 
intelligence, the Abwehr, increased 
its efforts to obtain the UPA’s coop- 
eration in exchanging intelligence 
information regarding Soviet forces. 
Apparently, by summer of 1944, the 
UPA commanders made a tactical 
decision to work out a modus vi- 
vendi with the Germans so as to be 
able to concentrate on fighting the 
advancing Soviet forces—then per- 
ceived by the UPA as constituting 
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its chief enemy (Vol. 6, doc. 50 ). 
For its part, the Wehrmacht ex- 
pressed willingness to stop attack- 
ing UPA units, to intercede with the 
German administrative authorities 
to treat the Ukrainian civilian popu- 
lation better, and possibly to pro- 
vide some weapons. Representa- 
tives of the UPA group involved in 
these negotiations, on the other 
hand, declared their readiness to 
stop attacking the Wehrmacht units 
Stationed at the front, to stop dis- 
rupting lines of communications, 
and on occasion to provide some 
intelligence information on the 
movement of Soviet forces. The 
document containing these pro- 
posals stresses that the agreement 
was tactical and did not imply a 
broader political understanding 
and future cooperation (Vol. 6, doc. 
94a—54b). The representatives from 
the UPA involved in negotiating this 
informal understanding are not 
identified. 

Another report by German intelli- 
gence, issued in August 1944, 
gives information on similar negoti- 
ations between representatives of 
the UPA Army Command for North- 
ern Ukraine (no names are given) 
and the Abwehr (Vol. 7, doc. 3). 

To sum up, what one learns from 
the German documents is that vari- 
ous UPA units at times negotiated 
with the German military on matters 
of benefit to both sides. But the doc- 
uments make clear that the UPA 
never reached a political agree- 
ment with the Germans. It is also 
Clear from the German documents 
of 1944 that the UPA operated on 
the premise of facing two enemies 
and that it concentrated its efforts 
against the enemy perceived to be 
most dangerous at that time, name- 
ly the communists. Nevertheless, it 
would be interesting to Know who 
the individual commanders negoti- 
ating with the Germans were, and 
whether they were acting on their 
own or with the knowledge of the 
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top military and political leadership 
of the UPA.'* 


CURRENTLY the only accessible 
collections of sources pertaining to 
the UPA can be found in the Litopys 
and in West German archives. Al- 
though Polish archives have con- 
siderable holdings on this subject, 
including documents captured by 
Polish forces when they were fight- 
ing the UPA, these holdings are not 
really accessible‘? We know of 
their existence because they are 
cited in books and articles on the 
UPA written by individuals to whom 
the Polish regime had given access 
to these sources, trusting them to 
write works that fell within the 
boundaries of the officially accept- 
ed interpretation of events. '* In the 
Soviet Union, archives pertaining to 
the UPA remain indiscriminately 
closed to everyone, even trusted 
party historians. It is to be hoped 
that in the era of glasnost’ and the 
filling-in of blank spots in Soviet his- 
tory, some—if not all—of the war- 
time archives may be opened to re- 
searchers. 

However, one collection in the 
West which without pertaining di- 


This question is particularly pertinent, 
because one account of the history of the UPA 
written by the acting head of the OUN-B while 
Bandera was incarcerated mentions that 
commanders of UPA units were forbidden to 
negotiate on their own or cooperate in any form 
with the Germans under penalty of death. See, 
Mykola Lebed’, UPA-Yiyi Geneza i Diyi v Vyzvolniy 
Borot'bi Ukrains’koho Narodu za Ukrains'ku 
Samostiynu Sobornu Derzhavu (The UPA-Its 
Genesis and Participation in the Ukrainian 
Nation's Liberation Struggle for A Ukrainian 
Independent and Sovereign State), The UHVR 
Press Bureau, n.p., 1946, pp. 73-74. 

'SThe most extensive ones include 
Archiwum Ministerstwa Spraw Wewnetrznych, 
Zespol OUN-UPA (Archives of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, OUN-UPA Collection) in Warsaw; 
Archiwum Komendy Wojewodzkiej MO-Lublin 
(uncatalogued documents in the Archives of the 
Provincial Militia Headquarters-Lublin, OUN- 
UPA collection); Centralne Archiwum Wojskowe 
(Central Military Archives) in Warsaw; and 
Archiwum Korpusu Bezpieczenstwa 
Wewnetrznego (Archives of the Internal 
Security Corps) in Warsaw. 


rectly to the UPA nevertheless 
sheds some light on its history is a 
three-volume publication of Polish 
documents put out by Studium 
Polski Podziemniej in London and 
entitled Armia Krajowa w dokumen- 
tach, 1939-1945 (The Home Army 
in Documents, 1939-1945). This 
collection for the most part provides 
documentation on the Polish World 
War II resistance movement, the 
Home Army (AK). Yet, it provides 
some interesting insights into the 
Home Army’s perception of Polish- 
Ukrainian relations, as well as docu- 
mentation on initial hostility and 
later attempts at cooperation be- 
tween the AK and the UPA.'® 
There is also a Soviet publication 
of materials pertaining to the activi- 
ties of Soviet border troops, includ- 
ing those stationed in Ukraine, enti- 
tled Pogranichnyye Voyska SSSR, 
May 1945-1950: Sbornik Doku- 


'4Some of these books and articles are: 
Ignacy Blum, op. cit.; Blum, “The Role of the Polish 
Army in Fighting for Consolidation of the Rule 
of the People: Battles With the UPA Bands,” in 
Wojskowy Przeglad Historyczny (Warsaw— 
henceforth cited as WPH), No. 1, 1959, 
pp. 3-29; Jan Gerhard, Luny w Bieszczadach 
(The Bieszczady on Fire), Warsaw, Ministerstwo 
Obrony Narodowej, 1958; Gerhard, 
“Additional Information Concerning Battles with 
the UPA Bands and ‘Freedom and 
Independence’ (WiN) on Southeastern Territories 
of Poland,” WPH, Vol. IV, No. 4, 1959, 
pp. 304-35; Wiestaw Szota, “A Brief Outline of 
the Growth of the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army,” WPH, Vol. Vill, No. 1, 1963, pp. 163-218; 
Jan Czapla, Korpus Bezpieczenstwa 
Wewnetrznego w Walce z Podziemiem Zbrojnym, 
1944-1947 (The Corps of Internal Security in 
Its Fight With the Armed Underground), Warsaw, 
Ministerstwo Obrony Narodowej, 1967; Leszek 
Grot, “The Operations of the Peoples’ Army of 
Poland Against the Armed Underground in the 
Years 1944-1947," WPH, No. 3, 1973, 
pp. 471-496; Szczesniak and Szota, op. cit.; 
Mieczystaw Jaworski, Korpus Bezpieczenstwa 
Wewnetrznego, 1945-1965 (The Corps of 
Internal Security, 1945-1965), Ministerstwo 
Obrony Narodowej, Warsaw, 1984. The article 
by Blum contains some interesting information 
about the organizational structure and 
personnel of both the UPA units in Galicia and the 
Polish forces fighting them. The book by 
Szczesniak and Szota makes extensive references 
to previously unknown archival holdings . 
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mentov i Materialov (Border Troops 
of the USSR, May 1945-1950: A 
Collection of Documents and Mate- 
rials, Moscow, Nauka, 1975). Inter- 
estingly, the materials in this publi- 
cation do not include anything on 
the UPA’s strength and effective- 
ness, although some analysts have 


argued that the Soviets’ initially lim- | 


ited success in countering the UPA 
was largely due to the fact that the 
regular Soviet army units first de- 
ployed against the UPA proved in- 
effective and had to be replaced by 
special NKVD forces.'® These ma- 
terials do, however, confirm that in 


May 1944 Soviet authorities orga- — 
nized border troops in the Ukrainian — 


military district, whose primary task 


was to combat the UPA and help | 


the local party and administrative 
bodies to carry out their tasks. '” 


While the reliability of regular 
army units in fighting the Ukrainian — 


resistance is not mentioned, this 


Soviet publication states that, bor- | 
der troops were Initially doing poor- 
ly in fighting the UPA. This is | 


blamed primarily on the poor train- 
ing received by these troops: only 
10 percent of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and of the enlisted” 


'SFor a discussion of this collection, 
particularly UPA-WiN and UPA-Armia Krajowa 
contacts, see John Micgiel, “Under the Spell of 
the Past: Polish-Ukrainian Relations According to 
Documents,” Suéasnist’ (Munich), Summer 
1985, pp. 145-57; see also, Yevhen Shtendera, “In 
Search of Understanding: The Ukrainian and 
Polish Underground Movements, 1945 to 1947. 
Cooperation Between the UPA and the WIN,” 
in Peter J. Potichnyj, Ed., Poland and Ukraine Past 
and Present, Edmonton and Toronto, The 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, 1980. 

'®See, for example, Oleh Martynovych, 
Ukrainian Liberation Movement in Modern Times, 
Edinburg, The Scottish League for European 
Freedom, 1951, p. 130. A German report, dated 
January 1945 and based on interrogations of 
captured Soviet soldiers, relates that Soviet force: 
were reluctant to fight the UPA because they i 
had grown tired of war. “Why should we fight now 
that the motherland is free?” was a frequently 
expressed sentiment. See, Litopys UPA, 

Vol. 7, doc. 45. 

'’See, Pogranichnyye Voyska SSSR, 

Nos. 200 and 206. 
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men had any experience as border 
troops, while the remaining 90 per- 
cent came from other units of the 
MVD and the Soviet Red Army. '® 
In addition, there exist official So- 
viet and Polish eyewitness ac- 
counts written by participants in 
battles with the UPA.'? However, 
they are mostly of very limited use 
because of their obviously propa- 
gandistic treatment of events. 
Nonetheless, on occasion, one can 
find here confirmation of some 
events in the Litopys. For example, 
the accounts by Dmitry Medvedev, 
a commander of a Soviet partisan 
detachment in Western Ukraine, 
and Mikotaj Kunicki, a commander 
of a Polish communist partisan de- 
tachment in Western Ukraine, in- 
clude information that, as early as 
1943-44, the Soviet military leader- 
ship had specifically designated 
partisan detachments to fight the 
Ukrainian insurgents.®° Moreover, 
the author of the Polish account 
writes that, acting on instructions 
from N. Strokach—a NKVD general 
who during the war headed the 
Communist Partisan Staff in Ukraine 
—his unit not only fought the UPA, 
but, disguised as UPA partisans, 
terrorized villages in Volhynia and 
Galicia so as to turn the population 
against the UPA.?' 


'8ibid., No. 200. 

'SFor Soviet accounts see: Sydir Kovpak, Vid 
Putylya do Karpat (From Putylya to the 
Carpathians), Kiev, 1946; Aleksey Fedorov, 
Podpol'nyi obkom deystvuyet (The Underground 

-Obkom Functions), Moscow, 1950; Grigoriy 
Linkov (commander of partisan detachment in the 
Smolensk area), Voyna v Tylu Vraga (War 
Behind Enemy Lines), Moscow, 1951, 1959; Petro 
Vershygora (first served with General 
Kovpak’s partisan forces, later became a 
commander of a partisan unit which operated 
in Volyn’), Lyudi s chistoy sovest'yu (People With a 
Clear Conscience), Moscow, 1951; also idem, 
“The Raid on San and Vistula,” Novyy Mir 
(Moscow), No. 2, February 1959, pp. 3-79, 
and ibid., No. 3, March 1959, pp. 24-110; Dmitry 
Medvedev, Sil’nyye dukhom (Strong in Spirit), 
Moscow, 1952, 1957. For Polish accounts see: 
Mikotaj Kunicki, Pamietnik “Muchy,” Warsaw, 
Ministerstwo Obrony Narodowej, 1959. 

*°Medvedey, op. cit.; and Kunicki, op. cit. 
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Compared to what exists else- 
where on the UPA, Litopys UPA is 
the largest accessible collection of 
primary sources not only on the his- 
tory of the UPA as the military arm of 
the Ukrainian liberation movement, 
but also on Soviet military and politi- 
cal activities in Western Ukraine 
during and after the war. The edi- 
tors of this collection undertook a 
monumental task of compiling the 
documents and materials from vari- 
Ous sources, and thus document- 
ing extremely complex areas of 
20th-century Ukrainian history. 


THE organization of the Litopys de- 
serves great praise. The volumes 
are devoted to single topics or re- 
gions, so that each of them can 
stand alone. Most volumes have ex- 
tensive introductions that discuss 
the provenance of the materials and 
give their historical context. Each 
volume includes short English sum- 
maries of the documents. Obvious- 
ly, this presentation greatly facili- 
tates the work of researchers. 

The materials are apparently re- 
printed without omissions or devi- 
ations from the originals; any clarifi- 
cations or changes introduced by 
the editors into the text are clearly 
indicated. Notations for each docu- 
ment give the original source as 
well as the archive where the origi- 
nal can be located. 

By and large, the introductory es- 
says to most of the volumes present 
aclear and balanced analysis of the 
subject. Nevertheless, though gen- 
eralizations about such diverse and 
extensive documentation are un- 
avoidable, one occasionally finds 
that they are either unnecessary or 
even misleading. The references to 
the “ubiquitousness” of Soviet ter- 
ror or to the “unqualified” support 
for the UPA among the Ukrainian 
population are good examples. The 


2'Kunicki, op. cit., p. 430-33. 
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editors should have indicated when 
and where this was the case. While 
no one questions that in the process 
of establishing control, Soviet 
forces resorted to terror tactics, it is 
necessary to differentiate between, 
for example, the behavior of Soviet 
partisans toward the local Ukrainian 
population in the areas that were 
under their firm control, and that of 
the NKVD/MVD counterinsurgency 
units after the war in the areas of ac- 
tive UPA opposition. 

With regard to the “unqualified” 
support of the local Ukrainian popu- 
lation for the UPA, it appears to me 
that such assertations—without a 
specific reference to time and place 
—can be easily misread to mean 
that the UPA enjoyed unqualified 
support from the population in all 
parts of the Ukraine and throughout 
the entire period it fought the Soviet 
forces. This was hardly the case. 
Because different regions of 
Ukraine had very different historical 
experiences, the degree of support 
for the independence movement 
showed regional variations. For ex- 
ample, support was more forthcom- 
ing in the north than the south, and 
west of the Dnieper River than east 
of it. Furthermore, if we look, for ex- 
ample, at Volhynia, we see that de- 
spite the relatively wide support re- 
ceived by the UPA in the north, the 
Soviet authorities seemed able to 
establish an effective network of 
collaborators. To mention another 
variant, extremely strong indige- 
nous solidarity with the UPA did ex- 
ist in the southeastern parts of pre- 
sent-day Poland, where UPA 
activity in the post-war period was 
extensive.°* 

It is difficult to gauge how repre- 
sentative the Litopys collection is, 
both because its compilation is still 
an on-going process and because 


“°Shankovsky, “The Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army,” pp. 806-10. 
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no single person could possibly 
master such extensive documenta- 
tion. There is, however, one source 
that is minimally represented in the 
collection, namely, Soviet docu- 
ments captured during World War II 
that are in the West. It may be that 
many of these documents are of pe- 
ripheral value, but their inclusion 
would enhance the usefulness of 
the Litopys as a research tool. 

The documents seized from the 
partisan detachments of General 
Sydir Kovpak, who in August 1942 
undertook a military mission in Ger- 
man-controlled Western Ukraine, 
are of more than peripheral value, 
however.*? Kovpak was defeated in 
the summer of 1943 by German 
forces, and most of his documents 
seized at that time are now in the 
West.*4 They have not been includ- 
ed in the Litopys. Since some Ukrai- 
nian leaders have argued that one 
of the main tasks of Soviet partisan 
detachments was to fight the 
UPA,2° the Kovpak collection may 
shed light on the purpose and func- 
tioning of such Soviet detachments, 
and on their perception of the UPA 
and the situation in Ukraine. 

Some of the Ukrainian materials 
included in the Litopys refer to vari- 
ous Soviet documents or secret or- 
ders dealing, among other things, 
with measures to be taken by the 
Soviet authorities in the process of 
reestablishing political and admin- 
istrative control in the recovered 


*3Kovpak, op. cit. 

24 sample of them can be found in the 
Appendix to John A. Armstrong, Ed. Soviet 
Partisans in World War II, Madison, WI, 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1964 

*°See Lebed, UPA: Yiyi Geneza i Divi... 


territories. One could assume that 
some of these documents were 
once in the possession of the UPA, 
and if they did make their way to the 
West, it would be imperative to in- 
clude them in the Litopys, or at the 
very least to note their existence.*© 


LOOKING back at the 15 volumes 
of the Litopys, one cannot help be- 
ing impressed by the tremendous 
effort that has gone into producing 
the collection. In addition to the edi- 
tors, much credit belongs to the var- 
ious institutions involved in this pro- 
ject. The Litopys will certainly be 
welcomed by scholars and analysts 
of Soviet conduct in conflict situa- 
tions involving Soviet nationalities. 
But the Litopys is of interest not 
only to scholars of the Soviet Union, 
but also to students of national in- 
surgencies and resistance move- 
ments generally. How the UPA 
managed to maintain itself for six 
years (1943-49) as a cohesive and 
active military force and then func- 
tioned for several more years as a 
strong underground resistance 
movement, is worthy of study. 
Whether its success was the result 
of its own skill and the firmness of its 
political goals or was due to mis- 
takes committed by its adversaries 
remains to be analyzed and certain- 
ly constitutes a fascinating topic for 
research. Whatever the conclu- 
sions, the fact remains that the in- 
surgency persisted without any real 
outside support for a long time. 
One can only speculate what im- 
pact Soviet experience with the 
Ukrainian and other insurgent 


movements after World War II has 
had on Soviet strategy and tactics 


against the mujahedin in Afghani- 
stan. Itis always a risky undertaking 
to compare two seemingly similar 
phenomena, i.e., two anti-Soviet 
military insurgencies coupled with 
political resistance, particularly if 
they occurred in different interna- 
tional and geographic settings. 
Nonetheless, both insurgencies 
present opportunities for analyzing 
Soviet capacity to fight guerrilla 
movements. Even a cursory exami- 
nation of Soviet tactics employed in 
Afghanistan shows striking paral- 
lels to Soviet counterinsurgency 
measures used against the UPA. 
The Litopys, therefore, is an impor- 
tant source on Soviet military and 
political behavior. 


°6For example, it has recently come to my 
attention that a report issued in 1944 by 
|.1. Profatilov, the First Secretary of the Volyn’ 
obkom, which lists various political, military, and 
intelligence measures to be taken by the 
internal security forces against the Ukrainian 
underground, exists in the Archives of Misya 
UPA, XIll, B-2. It has not as yet been included in ° 
Litopys UPA. Many of the Profatilov’s 
measures closely correspond to those described 
in an essay in Litopys on Soviet policies toward 


the insurgent movement. See “The Disgrace of the | 


20th Century,” Litopys UPA, Vol. 9, 

pp. 145-213. It should be noted that orders 
equivalent to those of Profatilov exist also for 
Lithuania. See the testimony of Grigorly S. 


Burlitski, Hearings Before the Select Committee on | 


Communist Aggression, Fourth Interim Report, 
US House of Representatives, Washington, DC, 
Government Printing Office, 1954, 

pp. 1370-71. They were issued in 1944 by 
General S.N. Kruglov, Deputy Director of SMERSH 
(the Soviet counter-intelligence organization), 

to the regional NKVD commanders. This seems to 
indicate the existence of a uniform, 


coordinated Soviet policy aimed at counteracting — 


national insurgent movements in the entire 
western part of the Soviet Union. If it were to be 
proven that such parallels at the central levels 


of decision-making indeed existed, then one could” 


assume essentially similar measures were 
introduced at regional levels. 
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Soviet National Security under Gorbachev 
Bruce Parrott. 


Mikhail Gorbachev and his allies have changed the Soviet Union’s national security agenda 
dramatically by insisting with increased specificity that in East-West relations Brezhnev’s security 
policy had placed too much reliance on military power at the expense of political instruments. As 
the Politburo balance has shifted in Gorbachev's favor, Gorbachev first won acceptance of the 
principle of negotiated symmetrical cuts of Eastern and Western arms; then of negotiated but 
asymmetrical cuts; and, most recently, of Soviet unilateral cuts. In the pursuit of security by political 
means, Gorbachev has shown responsiveness to Western concerns about Soviet human-rights 
violations, an unprecedented willingness to accept on-site inspections of Soviet weapons installations, 
and a desire to open Soviet society to varied contacts with the outside world. His moves indicate 
that unlike past Soviet leaders, he intends to combine a cooperative policy toward the West with 
domestic liberalization, and that he is seeking a permanent transformation of the nature of East- 
West relations. Whether Gorbachev will succeed in this monumental undertaking is an open question; 
his policies have been resisted by significant groups in the party, military, and secret police 
apparatuses, which fear their repercussions on domestic stability. 


Addressing ‘Blank Spots” in Polish-Soviet Relations 
Thomas S. Szayna 


\ sa. ix 


In 1987, Polish and Soviet communist officials established a Joint Commission of Party Scholars 
from the People’s Republic of Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for Issues in the 
History of Relations Between the Two Countries. The declared purpose of the commission is to 
clarify aspects of past relations between the USSR and Poland in order to establish better 
understanding between the peoples of the two countries. However, the party composition of the 
body and its modus operandi have created justifiable suspicions within Polish society that its purpose 
is to control and limit the open examination of past events. This is best seen in the continued 
disavowal of Soviet responsibility for the massacre of thousands of Polish officers in Katyn Forest in 
1940. 
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The Aging of China’s Population 
Judith Banister 


lf the People’s Republic of China successfully enforces its policy of one child per couple into the © 
21st century, by the year 2050 an unprecedented 40 percent of its population will be age 65 or older. 
Until the mid-1980's, however, Chinese officials failed to perceive that elderly dependence would 
ever be a problem in China in part because of the traditional family support system. More recently, the 
government has had to recognize that its attempts to control population growth through a one-child 
policy are leading inexorably to the dramatic aging of its population, and the care and support of the 
nation’s future elderly has become a source of concern. Given the underdeveloped state of China's 
system of health and social services, the limited number of pension programs available to China's - 
workers, and a weakened family support system due to low fertility and the effects of recent 
economic reforms, a major focus of the debate over the aging of the population has centered around ~ 
issues of demographic policy. Increasingly the unpopular one-child policy has come under 
question, stimulating a lively debate. 


Agricultural Crisis in the PRC 
Joseph Fewsmith 


The modernization program of Deng Xiaoping found its brightest successes in rural reform and 
growing rural prosperity. Nowhere was the rural success story more evident than in China's rapidly 
increasing grain production—an activity traditionally accorded the highest priority by the 
Communist leadership. Since the mid-1980’s, however, the glow of this success story has dimmed as 
grain production has stagnated—opening a gap between grain supply and growing demand for 
this commodity. At the same time, the relative economic position of the Chinese peasantry has begun 
to decline. Chinese policy-makers are locked in debate about whether to restore state controls in 
the countryside, to muddle along with a mix of collectivization and private enterprise, or to go ahead 
with a full-fledged market system. It would be a great irony if the agricultural sector, once the 
flagship of the Dengist economic reforms, were to founder and give rise to a wave of reaction that 
would significantly alter the orientation of reform set by Deng. 


Bruce Parrott 


hen Mikhail Gorbachev was elected general 
secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, few Western observers anticipated ma- 
jor alterations in Soviet external policy; today, most be- 
‘lieve that the changes since 1985 have been dramatic, 
and even spectacular. Gorbachev has elaborated a 
Sweeping vision whose postulates about military power 
and security contradict the views of recent Soviet lead- 
ers. IN superpower arms negotiations the USSR has 
agreed to drastic arms cuts and intrusive verification 
€asures which have no precedent in past Soviet 
practice. Meanwhile, the party leadership, once appar- 
ently under the sway of the military high command, has 
downgraded the military’s public role and encouraged 
a cadre of civilian defense analysts to propose radical 
revisions of inherited military policy. In addition, reform- 
ist party leaders have begun to reappraise the role of 
the Committee for State Security (KGB) and have sub- 
jected that once sacrosanct institution to public criti- 
ee 
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Barry Ehrlich for research assistance. A portion of the 
article is drawn from his chapter “Political Change 
and Civil-Military Relations,” in the forthcoming Sol- 
diers and the Soviet State, edited by Timothy Colton 
and Thane Gustafson. 


Soviet National Security 
‘Under Gorbachev 


cism. These changes have been accompanied by a 
whirlwind of daring foreign-policy innovations that Gor- 
bachev's immediate predecessors could scarcely 
have imagined, let alone carried out. 

The feverish pace and occasional inconsistency of 
the Soviet initiatives have spawned disagreements 
among Western analysts. Some view the proclamation 
of “new political thinking” as a fundamental shift in Sovi- 
et security policy, whereas others regard it primarily as 
a rhetorical exercise designed to lull the West.’ Ana- 
lysts also disagree over whether the recent foreign-pol- 
icy changes are designed to be permanent or are tem- 
porary expedients to allow the regime to cope with 
domestic difficulties before returning to a more con- 
frontational policy toward the West. Closely linked to 
this issue is the disputed question of whether the pro- 
fessional officer corps has supported or opposed Gor- 
bachev’s new approach to security and budgetary pri- 
orities.* Less often discussed but no less important is 
the attitude of the KGB. Have KGB views on security 
matters paralleled or diverged from the military per- 
spective, and how has the relationship between the two 
hierarchies affected security decision-making? If Gor- 
bachev is indeed pursuing policies that threaten the in- 


—_—__e—e—ee————————— —— 


‘Compare Raymond Garthoff, “New Thinking in Soviet Military 
Doctrine,” The Washington Quarterly (Washington, DC), Summer 1988, 
pp. 131-58, with Gerhard Wettig, ‘New Thinking’ on Security and 
East-West Relations,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
March-April 1988, pp. 1-14. 

*Compare George G. Weickhardt, “The Military Consensus Behind 
Soviet Arms Control,” Arms Control Today (Washington, DC), September 
1987, pp. 20-24, and US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, Allocation 
of Resources in the Soviet Union and China—1985, Part Il, Washington, DC, 
US Government Printing Office, 1986, pp. 50, 55, 91, with Jack Snyder, 
“The Gorbachev Revolution: A Waning of Soviet Expansionism?” /nternational 
Security (Cambridge, MA), Winter 1987/88, pp. 93-131. 


Soviet National Security under Gorbachev 


terests of both the military and the KGB, has he 
amassed enough political power to avoid a fate like Ni- 
kita Khrushchev’s in 196422 

This article seeks to illuminate these issues through a 
chronological examination of the politics of Soviet se- 
curity policy-making since 1985. “National security” is 
here taken to mean military, economic, and political 
protection against external threats. By this definition, 
Soviet national-security policy encompasses military 
programs, diplomatic initiatives, economic choices af- 
fecting the state’s geopolitical position, and policy to- 
ward foreign economic and cultural contacts. Although 
broader than customary notions of national security, 
this definition has the advantage of clarifying the thrust 
of Gorbachev's policy innovations and political tactics. 


Gorbachev and the Security Agenda 


The dual-track policy and its critics. On becoming 
general secretary, Gorbachev inherited the dual-track 
approach to national security hammered out by Leonid 
Brezhnev at the start of the 1970's. This approach, 
which Brezhnev had introduced despite resistance 
from hard-liners opposed to détente with the West, had 
several features: a nearly reflexive conviction that the 
continuous expansion of Soviet military power would 
automatically enhance Soviet security; a belief that dip- 
lomatic negotiations, particularly arms-control negotia- 
tions, were a valuable complementary means of man- 
aging the competition with the United States; a 
vigorous determination to expand Soviet influence in 
the Third World; and a desire to draw on Western eco- 
nomic inputs while simultaneously insulating the Soviet 
domestic system from Western political and cultural in- 
fluences. By the mid-1970’s these policies had become 
part of a broad political consensus within the party and 
military elite. 

During Brezhnev’s final years, however, major inter- 
national and domestic changes called the dual-track 
security approach into question. Several Western poli- 
cies begun under President Jimmy Carter and rein- 
forced under President Ronald Reagan—the new US 
military buildup, the refusal to ratify the SALT II agree- 
ment, and the decision to move toward deployment of 
American intermediate-range nuclear missiles (INF) in 
Europe—raised doubts about the security benefits of 
negotiating with the capitalist powers. The West's vig- 
orous political reaction and economic sanctions 
against the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan also generat- 
ed uncertainty about the stability of détente and the 
wisdom of drawing on Western grain and technology. 
Soviet difficulties were compounded by a sudden drop 


in Soviet economic growth and by the Polish explosion 
which created the specter of political collapse not only 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe but possibly inside th 
USSR itself. 

The main public challenge to the dual-track security 
approach came from the conservative wing of the elite, 
although soft-line officials and foreign-policy intellectu- 
als apparently lobbied quietly behind the scenes.4 
Questioning the centrist balance between military and 
diplomatic security instruments struck by Brezhnev, 
these hard-liners asserted that détente had been per- 
manently eclipsed by a growing American aggressive- 
ness, and that this situation required a large increase in 
the Soviet defense budget.° In addition, they faulted 
Brezhnev's trade and economic policies for leaving the 
USSR vulnerable to Western embargoes on technology 
and grain.® Brezhnev, and later his successors Yuriy 
Andropov and Konstantin Chernenko, countered thal 
détente was a long-term trend that could be revived by 
tenacious, iron-bottomed diplomacy and that a majol 
increase in defense spending was therefore unneces 
sary. They also contended that a more militant interna: 
tional posture and higher defense spending woul¢ 
dangerously compound the se and economic prob: 
lems accumulating at home.’ An outcome of this acri- 
monious policy struggle was the 1983 decision to breal 


Compare Jerry Hough, ‘Gorbachev Consolidating Power,” Problems 
of Communism, July-August 1987, pp. 21-43, with Peter Reddaway, 
“Resisting Gorbachev,” The New York Review of Books, Aug. 18, 1988, 
pp. 36-41. 

4Scattered evidence indicates that soft-line criticisms were being made | 
privately. Oleg Bogomolov, director of the Institute of the Economics of the 


World Socialist System within the USSR Academy of Sciences, recently 
revealed that in early 1980 his institute sent the party leadership a 
memorandum warning that the invasion of Afghanistan had weakened the | 
USSR's geopolitical position and would prevent progress in controlling the | ( 
arms race. See the weekly Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow), Mar. 16, 1988, | 
trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-SOV), Mar. 15, 1988, p. 19. In addition, | ( 
a major article published at a crucial juncture during Konstantin Chernenko_ f 
tenure focused on rejecting hard-line forecasts of intensified East-West 
political and military competition, but it also referred briefly to critics who 
advocated unilateral Soviet steps in disarmament to “set an example” for — I 
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1984, Dp. 109-10. ‘th 
5Dan L. Strode and Rebecca V. Strode, “Diplomacy and Defense in 
Soviet National Security Policy,” /nternational Security, Fall 1983, | d 
pp. 91-116; and Bruce Parrott, “Soviet Policy Toward the United States: A | 
Fork in the Road?” SA/S Review (Washington, DC), Winter-Spring 1985, F 
pp. 110-15. 
®Thomas N. Bjorkman and Thomas J. Zamostny, “Soviet Politics and {0 
Strategy Toward the West: Three Case Studies,” World Politics (Princeton, ih 
NJ), January 1984, p. 196; Bruce Parrott, “Soviet Policy Toward the West: ~ 
A Fork in the Road?” loc. cit.; and idem, “Soviet Foreign Policy, Internal X 


Politics, and Trade with the West,” in Bruce Parrott, Ed., Trade, id 
Technology, and Soviet-American Relations, Bloomington, IN, Indiana . 
University Press, 1985, pp. 46-55. ja 


“Jeremy Azrael, The Soviet Civilian Leadership and the Military High ds 
Command, 1976-1986, R-3521-AF, Santa Monica, CA, Rand Corporation, 1 
1987, pp. 19-21. 


| off the superpower arms talks in retaliation for the INF 
| deployments in Europe—a decision which was fol- 
| lowed by intense infighting over whether to return to the 
| bargaining table on US terms. While the controversy 
yielded no new national-security formula, it indicated 
that the elite consensus on the dual-track security strat- 
egy, like the elite consensus on domestic policy, was 
disintegrating. 

Gorbachev's public statements before 1985 suggest 
that he came to power as a defender of the dual-track 
strategy. Despite the confrontational tone of Soviet- 
American relations and the charged atmosphere of the 
internal Soviet debate, his public comments reflected 
jan optimistic belief that energetic diplomacy directed 
at American moderates and West Europeans was an 
effective means of managing the rivalry with the United 
\States. Unusually sanguine about the stability of the 
Strategic balance, Gorbachev played down the need 
for increased defense spending.® At the same time, he 
clearly signaled concern about the Soviet lag in indus- 
trial technology and advocated faster growth for the 
machine-building sector, thereby tacitly accepting the 

onservatives’ criticism of the USSR’s vulnerability to 
estern economic pressure.° Although this accent on 
machine-building may have been calculated partly to 
iden Gorbachev's political appeal beyond the agri- 
ultural sector in which he had previously specialized, 
subsequent events suggest that it reflected more than 
political expediency. 
| Gorbachev's view of the opportunities for protecting 
Soviet security by political means was far more optimis- 
tic than that of such Politburo members as Grigoriy Ro- 
anov, the party secretary responsible for overseeing 
the defense industry. During 1984, General Secretary 
hernenko, deeply worried about the US Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (SDI), made two bids to drop the previ- 
dus Soviet demand for American INF rollbacks as a 
orecondition for renewing the superpower arms talks, 
out this effort was blocked by high-level resistance that 
included Romanov. The evidence strongly suggests 
hat Gorbachev was one of the Politburo figures who 
dacked Chernenko against Romanov and finally en- 
abled the ailing party leader to initiate discussions with 
ashington about beginning a new cycle of arms 
alks.'° Simultaneously, Chernenko succeeded in re- 
alacing Marshal Nikolay Ogarkov, the hard-line chief of 
he General Staff, with the more moderate Marshal Ser- 
yey Akhromeyev, thereby dealing a sharp blow to the 


®See Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 23 and May 19, 1983. 

°Krasnaya Zvezda (Moscow), Mar. 1, 1984. 

"Bruce Parrott, The Soviet Union and Ballistic Missile Defense, Boulder, 
O, Westview, 1987, pp. 55-56. 
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political forces favoring a jump in defense spending." 
After succeeding Chernenko, Gorbachev pledged to 
continue the existing foreign-policy line and concen- 
trated most of his attention on reshaping domestic poli- 
cy. Championing economic revitalization and the rees- 
tablishment of internal discipline, he quickly stepped 
up Chernenko's desultory anti-corruption campaign 
and cracked down on lax labor practices. But Gorba- 
chev also dropped a few hints that he envisioned 
changes in foreign policy as well. By calling for “civi- 
lized relations” with the West, he intimated that East 
and West had fundamental values in common. '2 It was 
necessary, he said, not simply to return to the détente of 
the 1970's but to achieve “much more’—namely, a 
comprehensive system of international security based 
on the recognition that the socialist and capitalist 
worlds both could benefit from cooperation and both 
be harmed by rivalry.'? These statements may have re- 
flected unreported deliberations that later led to dra- 
matic changes in Soviet security policy. '4 
Gorbachev's early speeches underscored the dan- 
gerousness of current international trends but contend- 
ed that vigorous political action could reverse those 
trends. He underscored the alleged desire of hostile 
American groups to obtain military superiority and 
promised to safeguard Soviet strategic parity as a reli- 
able means of deterring Western attack. '° At the same 
time, he singled out positive elements in the Reagan 
Administration's pronouncements and stressed the 
growing influence of the Western antiwar movement. '® 
Noting the burden of the arms race for “‘all” countries, 
Gorbachev suggested that the current defense budget 
was adequate and emphasized the primacy of acceler- 
ated technological and economic development in as- 


"Compare Ogarkov in Krasnaya Zvezda, May 9, 1984, with 
Akhromeyev in /zvestiya (Moscow), May 7, 1985. 

'*Pravda, Apr. 24, 1985; see also Mikhail Gorbachev, Izbrannyye rechi i 
stat'i (Selected Speeches and Articles), Moscow, Politizdat, 1987-88, Vol. II, 
p. 204. 

'SMikhail Gorbachev, /zbrannyye rechi i stat’i, Vol. ll, pp. 134, 205 
(Apr. 7 and May 8, 1985); Kommunist, No. 13, September 1985, p. 18. 

'4Gorbachev later remarked (see /zvestiya, Feb. 26, 1986) that the April 
1985 plenum had undertaken a new analysis of the threat of nuclear war. The 
plenum materials published at the time gave no indication of such a 
reassessment. However, Marshal Akhromeyev later indicated that the April 
plenum had initiated a two-year-long reevaluation of strategic doctrine by 
the Defense Council. See Raymond Garthoff, “Continuity and Change in 
Soviet Military Doctrine,” in Bruce Parrott, Ed., The Dynamics of Soviet 
Defense Policy (forthcoming). 

'SPravda, Apr. 24, 1985. 

‘Thus, in a move anticipating his discussions with President Reagan at 
Geneva a few months later, he singled out the “positive aspects” of the 
President's “very important” statement that nuclear war was unwinnable 
and the remark that the United States was not seeking military superiority. See 
Kommunist, No. 13, September 1985, p. 25; also Gorbachev, Izbrannyye 
rechi i stat’, Vol. \l, pp. 204-05. 
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suring the USSR’s survival as a superpower.'’ On the 
crucial matter of SDI, he remarked that the USSR would 
respond to a US deployment of space-based defenses 
by expanding its offensive forces, but he did not say 
that it would build similar defenses of its own. '® 

To buttress his security views, Gorbachev set forth 
his own reading of the history of Soviet foreign relations. 
Asserting that the East-West confrontation was a his- 
torical “anomaly,” he rejected the historical analogy to 
the 1930's that Soviet conservatives have traditionally 
brought up to justify a hard-line foreign policy. Rather 
than draw confrontational lessons from the lack of Sovi- 
et military preparedness on the eve of World War Il, 
Gorbachev alluded to anew assessment of the causes 
of the war and hinted that some of the responsibility for 
the war belonged to the USSR for following a political 
line that allowed Adolf Hitler to come to power in the first 
place. '? Underscoring the experience of socialist-capi- 
talist cooperation against fascism during the war, he 
voiced the hope that East and West could work against 
the new “common enemy,” the threat of nuclear con- 
flict.2° Although this interpretation of the past provoked 
deep conflicts wnen Gorbachev later spelled it out, his 
wording in 1985 was oblique enough to elicit the sup- 
port of centrist politicians and some centrist military 
commanders.*' 

Among the Politburo members who supported Gor- 
bachev’s security approach, one of the most important 
was Andrey Gromyko, the veteran diplomat and party 
elder statesman. During the final struggle over Cher- 
nenko's mantle, Gromyko evidently played a key role in 
shoring up the pro-Gorbachev coalition inside the party 
Central Committee and thus helped ensure Gorba- 
chev’s victory.2* While nominating Gorbachev at the 
March 1985 Central Committee plenum, Gromyko went 


'’See, for instance, Gorbachev, /zbrannyye rechi i stat’i, Vol. ll, p. 147 
(Apr. 16, 1985); and Kommunist, No. 17, November 1985, p. 48. 

'8Gorbachev, Izbrannyye rechi i stati, Vol. |l, p. 178. 

'9lbid., Vol. Il, pp. 136 and 180 (Apr. 7 and May 5, 1985); Kommunist, 
No. 8, May 1985, pp. 13-14. Gorbachev's broad wording suggests that he 
was referring to Stalin’s disastrous orders for the German Communists to 
concentrate their political attacks on the German Social Democrats rather than 
on the Nazis—orders that greatly facilitated the Nazis’ assumption of 
power in 1933. As shown below, this criticism of Stalin's early policy toward 
Germany was later spelled out by several Soviet exponents of foreign- 
policy reform. At the 27th CPSU Congress, Gorbachev warned against 
underestimating the danger of a further move to the right in contemporary 
capitalist politics. See XXVI// s”yezd Kommunisticheskoy Partii Sovetskogo 
Soyuza (The 27th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), 
Moscow, Politizdat, 1986, Vol. |, p. 3. 

2°Kommunist, No. 8, May 1985, p. 14. 

"Chief of Staff Akhromeyev, for example, also stated that the 1930's 
were basically different from the current period and remarked that the party 
was doing “everything necessary” to prevent the West from achieving 
strategic superiority (Izvestiya, May 7, 1985). Compare the statements of 
Ogarkov cited below in fn. 37. 


out of his way to present Gorbachev's foreign-policy 
credentials in terms that suggested he was trying to al- 
lay misgivings among party conservatives concerned 
about military security.2° For Gromyko, the main virtue 
of Gorbachev's program was that it continued the dual- 
track approach Gromyko had helped Brezhnev to de- 
vise.and to defend against hard-line criticism in the ear- 
ly 1980's.*4 

Gorbachev's line on security was also backed by 
several younger Politburo members, particularly those 
who were promoted in the months after he became. 
general secretary. These included Georgian party 
chief Eduard Shevardnadze, Prime Minister Nikolay 
Ryzhkov, and party secretary Lev Zaykov.*° One obvi- 
ous reason for their support was that they were indebt- - 
ed to Gorbachev for giving their careers a sudden. 
boost. As Gorbachev had undoubtedly anticipated, - 
their rapid rise left some of these men with a compara- 
tively small political clientele and made them more de- | 
pendent on his patronage. But their support had other 
motives as well. In contrast to the Brezhnev generation, : 
which had been decisively shaped by upheavals like’ 
the Great Terror and World War ||, most of them had lit-. 
tle experience with catastrophe and tended to be more: 
receptive to innovative ideas about security.°° Also, un- 
like the older Politburo veterans, they had no personal 
stake in defending the wisdom of the policy choices 
made in Brezhnev's time. 

Nonetheless, not all the newly promoted members of, 
the Politburo were enthusiastic about Gorbachev's se-' 
curity line. A few members, including some who vigor-. 
ously supported his domestic policies, were cautious 


“2On the dynamics of the succession, see Jerry Hough, Russia and the 
West: Gorbachev and the Politics of Reform, New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1988, pp. 156-64. Yegor Ligachev later listed four leaders who had 
enabled Gorbachev to become general secretary; he also referred to the 
major contribution made by a group of regional party secretaries, most of 
whom doubtless belonged to the Central Committee. See Pravda, 

July 2, 1988. 

23kKommunist, No. 5, March 1985, pp. 6-7; see also Pravda, 
May 25, 1985. 

*4On Gromyko's role in the early 1980's, see Parrott, “Soviet Policy 
Toward the United States: A Fork in the Road?” loc. cit, pp. 114-16. 

Sin April 1985, party secretary Nikolay Ryzhkov bypassed the 
customary stage of nonvoting membership in the Politburo and was promoted. 
directly to voting membership; in September, he succeeded the retiring 
Nikolay Tikhonov as prime minister. Eduard Shevardnadze, previously a 
nonvoting member of the Politburo, was promoted to full membership in 
July 1985. Lev Zaykov assumed Grigoriy Romanov's party secretaryship in 
July 1985 and was promoted directly to voting membership in the 
Politburo in March 1986. For the new members’ statements on foreign policy | 
see Pravda, Apr. 23 and Sept 13, 1985; and Zarya Vostoka (Tbilisi), 
May 4, 1985. 

6For a useful exploration of generational differences on broad foreign 
policy values, see William Zimmerman and Deborah Yarsike, /nter- 
Generational Change and Soviet Foreign Policy, Working Paper No. 24, 
Soviet Interview Project, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, IL, 
July 1986. 
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about his approach to security. Party secretary Yegor 
Ligachev had backed Gorbachev in the struggle over 
the Chernenko succession and was a determined ad- 
vocate of the drive to instill social discipline and root out 
corruption. But his comments about foreign policy were 
rather noncommittal and gave the military budget 
slightly higher priority than Gorbachev assigned to it.2” 
For somewhat different reasons, KGB chairman Viktor 
Chebrikov, another supporter of Gorbachev's candida- 
cy, also adopted a cautious attitude toward the new 
leader’s security policy. Chebrikov’s early speeches 
dwelt on the theme of Western hostility toward the 
USSR and said little about the chances of improving re- 
lations with the West.?8 

Apparently Chebrikov's accent on Western hostility 
was intended to broaden the KGB’s mandate rather 
than raise the military budget. Chebrikov had de- 
scribed the level of the Soviet military effort as quite ad- 
equate, and his warnings about the West underscored 
the threat of Western “provocations” rather than the 
danger of Western military attack.2? Perhaps he was 
concerned about Gorbachev’s hints that the USSR 
might seek a new and deeper East-West détente. At 
any rate, the draft of the revised party program unveiled 
in November 1985 evidently satisfied the KGB chief's 
desiderata. In contrast to the 1961 program, which did 
not mention the police in connection with national de- 
fense, the draft mentioned the role of the police organs 
and implied that their mission in combating imperialist 
political machinations was on a par with the Armed For- 
ces’ military mission.°° Shortly afterward, Chebrikov 
completed the quid pro quo by delivering a major 
speech that lavishly praised the potential benefits of 
flexible diplomacy.*' 

These maneuvers indicated a deal struck by Gorba- 
ichev in order to maintain the KGB as a political counter- 
weight to the Armed Forces and obtain stronger back- 
ing for his diplomatic initiatives. At the 27th CPSU 
‘Congress, which approved the new version of the party 
program, Gorbachev expressed appreciation for the 
“large work” the security organs were doing to counter 
an alleged increase in Western intelligence operations 
against the USSR, and Chebrikov was allowed to deliv- 
er a forceful justification of the KGB's security role.°? 
Gorbachev's willingness to widen the charter of the se- 

urity police contrasted with his rejection of military ap- 
Deals that the draft party program be amended to ex- 
pand the section on equipping and manning the Armed 
orces.*° Gorbachev's tactics were shaped partly by 
is political debt to Chebrikov for KGB help in the suc- 
ession struggle, and perhaps also by a shortage of 
ilitary support. But his tactics were also based on 
2conomic considerations. The KGB’s charter could be 


expanded at relatively low cost, whereas full accep- 
tance of the military’s budgetary claims would eat into 
investment resources and economic growth.** 
Gorbachev did need Chebrikov's support because 
some other Politburo members harbored serious 
doubts about the General Secretary’s security ap- 
proach. Ukrainian party chief Volodymyr Shcherbyts- 
kyi, Claiming that adventurist tendencies were becom- 
ing stronger in Western policies, warned that the United 
States was seeking “decisive military superiority” over 
the USSR—a formulation used only by such advocates 
of stepped-up military spending as Marshal Nikolay 
Ogarkov.*° Since Shcherbytskyi also voiced pessi- 
mism about the influence of the Western antiwar move- 
ment, it can be assumed that he favored a more vigor- 
ous Soviet military effort. Having visited the United 
States and West Germany in early 1985, he remarked 
that McCarthyite and neo-Nazi tendencies in the two 
countries “remind world society of similar processes 
that occurred in the states of the fascist coalition on the 
eve of the [Second World] War.’°° The parallel drawn 
by Shcherbytskyi, which was directly at odds with Gor- 
bachev’s outlook, was almost certainly intended to bol- 
ster a similar parallel drawn by the resilient Ogarkov, 
who renewed his demand for higher defense spending 
at this time.°” Shcherbytskyi also seemed readier than 


27Kommunist, No. 12, August 1985, p. 21. 

?8lbid., No. 9, June 1985, pp. 49-53. 

°Ibid.; and Pravda, Feb. 7, 1985. 

*°See Amy W. Knight, The KGB: Police and Politics in the Soviet Union, 
Boston, Unwin Hyman, 1988, p. 99; and Kommunist, No. 16, November 1985, 
D:.35% 

3"Pravda, Nov. 7, 1985. 

*/zvestiya, Feb. 26, 1986. This was the first time since 1961 that a KGB 
chief had addressed a party congress (see Knight, The KGB: Police and 
Politics in the Soviet Union, p. 99. 

*°Parrott, The Soviet Union and Ballistic Missile Defense, p. 49. In view 
of the later evolution of Gorbachev's policies toward the KGB, it is worth noting 
that the final revision of the program preserved the draft's new references 
to the role of the political police in protecting national security, but dropped the 
draft's explicit mention of imperialist “provocations” (XXV// s”yezd, Vol. |, 

p. 595). 

“Amy Knight, “The KGB and Civil-Military Relations,” in Timothy R. 
Colton and Thane Gustafson, Eds., Soldiers and the Soviet State 
(forthcoming). 

Pravda Ukrainy (Kiev), May 8 and 22, 1985; Pravda, Mar. 8, 1985 
(emphasis added). 

°°Pravda Ukrainy, May 8, 1985; see also the account of the Politburo 
meeting in /zvestiya, Apr. 12, 1985. 

°’N. A. Ogarkov, /storiya uchit bditel'nosti (History Teaches Vigilance), 
Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1985, pp. 20, 24, 93. Shortly after his demotion in 
September 1984, Ogarkov was forced to recant many of his alarmist views 
(see Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil [Moscow], No. 21, 1984, pp. 22-25). In 
the spring of 1985, however, he published a new book. Although it was an 
amalgam of disparate elements, it set forth most of the alarmist points that 
Ogarkov had briefly retracted the previous fall. It was sent to the 
compositor in late February and signed for printing in early April. Ogarkov's 
views contrasted with the statements by Marshal Akhromeyev made about 
the same time (see fn 21). 
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Gorbachev to threaten that the USSR would meet the 
further development of the SDI program with extensive 
missile defenses of its own.?% 

Romanov harbored views similar to Shcherbytskyi’s. 
Having opposed Chernenko’s decision to return to 
arms-control negotiations, Romanov continued to 
question the wisdom of making a vigorous bid for im- 
proved Soviet-American relations. Although he paid lip 
service to the notion, he remarked that the international 
situation was “extremely complicated and dangerous.” 
In his view, the US had been seeking military superiority 
since the second half of the 1970’s—thatis, “practically 
already for a whole decade’’—and only the Soviet 
Union and its allies had prevented nuclear war from 
breaking out.2? Romanov’s suggestion that the super- 
power detente of the 1970’s had exerted only a fleeting 
influence on Western military programs seemed to re- 
flect an underlying belief that détente, not confronta- 
tion, was the historical anomaly. By describing the re- 
newal of superpower arms talks as a concession made 
by the United States as a result of unyielding Soviet 
pressure, Romanov intimated that increased Soviet mil- 
itary spending and hard-line diplomacy were required. 

Defense Minister Sergey L. Sokolov shared some of 
the same attitudes. Although he echoed Gorbachev's 
statement that all East-West disputes could be re- 
solved by peaceful means, Sokolov painted a grim pic- 
ture of deepening US militarism. Implying that the Sovi- 
et Armed Forces did not currently have all they needed, 
he remarked that the “severe lessons” of World War II 
demanded great vigilance. “The growing military threat 
from the US and its NATO allies requires [us] to 
strengthen the defense capacity of our Motherland and 
the combat might of the Soviet Armed Forces,” Sokolov 
said emphatically.4° There was also a noteworthy dif- 
ference between Gorbachev's and Sokolov’s descrip- 
tions of how the USSR would respond to continued de- 
velopment of SDI. Whereas Gorbachev avoided raising 
the possibility of deploying a Soviet space-based bal- 
listic missile defense, Sokolov said that one side’s de- 
ployment of an extensive ABM system would “inevitab- 
ly” provoke a comprehensive response including not 
only a strategic offensive buildup but also the creation 


°8In March 1985, Shcherbytskyi told officials in the US that Moscow 
would respond to the further development of SDI with “both offensive and 
defensive” measures, a formula that hinted at the possible deployment of 
extensive Soviet ABM defenses. See The Washington Post, Mar. 8, 1985. 

*°Leningradskaya Pravda (Leningrad), Feb. 15, 1985. | am grateful to 
George Breslauer for calling this version of Romanov's speech to my attention. 

““Kommunist, No. 6, April 1985, p. 67 (emphasis in the original.) The 
party, Sokolov remarked, “is working out and realizing . . . a complex of 
measures for supplying the army and navy with everything necessary” 
(p. 69). The implication was that the military would not have all it needed 
until these measures were fully implemented. 
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Marshal Sergey Sokolov, then USSR Minister of Defense, 
addresses the 27th CPSU Congress on March 1, 1986. | 
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of a large-scale ABM defense.*' 
Sokolov's dissatisfaction over the size of the defense] 
budget was aggravated by the political slight he suf 
fered at Gorbachev's hands. Following Dmitriy Ustin- 
ov's death in December 1984, Sokolov was selected tc 
be the new Minister of Defense, but he was not made é 
Politburo member. In April 1985, a month after Gorba- 
chev became general secretary, two of Gorbachev's 
political allies—Ryzhkov and Ligachev—vaulted to ful! 
Politburo membership without ever having been non 
voting members, and another backer, Chebrikov, was} 
raised from nonvoting to voting membership. Sokolov} 
however, was made only a nonvoting Politburo memi# 
ber. Spotty evidence indicates that this slight may have} 
been a response to some military support for Roma} 
nov’s bid to become general secretary.* In any event} 


“"Pravda, Nov. 6, 1985. This constituted a noticeable hardening of 
Sokolov's position on SDI (cf. Krasnaya Zvezda, May 5, 1985). 

“The timing of Sokolov’s selection does not demonstrate that he was 
intentionally excluded from the Politburo from December to March, because | . 
the Central Committee, which formally elects new Politburo members, did 
not meet between the time of Ustinov’s death and Gorbachev's accession t 
power. Nevertheless, the absence of military representation in the 
Politburo probably favored Gorbachev and harmed Romanov, who was 
closely linked to the military establishment. 

For a piece of esoteric communication implying military enthusiasm for 
Romanov in 1983, see V. Yershov in Voyenno-istoricheskiy Zhurnal (Moscow 
No. 1, 1983; for an esoteric effort to discourage military involvement in the ff: 
succession process at the end of 1984, see Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 
No. 24, 1984, pp. 19-23. 


the outcome gave the other principal state organiza- 

tions concerned with national-security policy—the For- 

jeign Ministry and the KGB—a stronger voice in top-lev- 

el deliberations than the Ministry of Defense enjoyed. 
okolov’s displeasure is indicated by the fact that in 
everal major speeches in 1985 he never mentioned 
orbachev’s name. His first public reference to the new 

general secretary came almost six months after Gorba- 
hev assumed power. 


Economic acceleration and the defense budget. 
Another point of friction between Sokolov and Gorba- 
hev was the issue of guns versus growth. Gorbachev 
Oiced profound concern about the USSR’s future se- 
urity but highlighted the economic rather than the 
strictly military aspects of the danger. While promising 
ot to let the United States obtain strategic superiority, 
€ asserted that the future of the Soviet system and of 
orld socialism hinged on accelerated economic de- 
velopment, and he remarked that added increments of 
military power did not necessarily increase the state's 
security.*? Overriding priority, he asserted, must be 
given to modernizing the machine-building, computer, 
and other high-technology industries.*4 Although this 
strong emphasis on industrial modernization offered 
Dotential military benefits in the long term, it also creat- 
pda strong temptation to divert resources from current 
ilitary programs to industrial research and invest- 
ment.*° 
| Gorbachev initially handled this troublesome bud- 
yetary issue through artful political footwork. By assert- 
ng repeatedly that the USSR should be able to meet its 
bwn high-technology requirements, he clearly distin- 
Juished his economic program from Brezhnev’s and 
appealed to conservatives alarmed by the USSR’s in- 
preased economic reliance on the West. Moreover, de- 
spite his firm rejection of analogies between the inter- 
var and contemporary geopolitical situations, on one 
ecasion Gorbachev did compare his Campaign for 
aster economic growth with the breakneck industrial- 
zation drive launched in the 1930's. This statement, 
1owever, was a gambit to weaken Romanov’s support 
mong national-security conservatives rather than a 
enuine commitment to a new surge of military spend- 
g.*© Apparently it succeeded; two months later, Ro- 
anov was ousted from the Politburo. 


“SPravda, Apr. 24, 1985; Parrott, The Soviet Union and Ballistic Missile 
efense, Chap. 5. 

“4Gorbachev, Izbrannyye rechi i stat'i, Vol. |l, p. 147 (Apr. 16, 1985); and 
ommunist, No. 17, November 1985, p. 48. 

4SJan Vanous and Bryan Roberts, “Time to Choose Between Tanks and 
actors: Why Gorbachev Must Come to the Negotiating Table or Face a 
ollapse of His Ambitious Modernization Program,” PlanEcon Report 
ashington, DC), Vol. Il, Nos. 25-26, 1986, pp. 1-16. 
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With Romanov out of the way, Gorbachev took a firm- 
er line toward the budgetary demands of the Armed 
Forces. In mid-July 1985, he met in Minsk with the mili- 
tary high command. According to informal accounts of 
his speech, he announced stringent limits on the 
growth of military expenditures and also called for 
some changes of military personnel.*” The fact that this 
speech has never been published indicates that its 
contents were unusually sensitive, and indirect evi- 
dence suggests that it caused discomfort in the military 
leadership.*® 

Partly because Gorbachev's drive for industrial mod- 
ernization threatened other expensive budget items, it 
provoked a struggle in in the course of which several of 
Gorbachev's civilian opponents stressed the continuity 
between current economic policies and those of the 
Brezhnev era, and the Gorbachev camp advocated a 
“Leninist” leadership style of policy innovation.*? Al- 
though some military intellectuals and officers were 
ready to accept short-term military sacrifices for the 
sake of long-term military effectiveness, Sokolov and 
other key commanders emphasized the need for the 
steady expansion of Soviet military power and clearly 
distrusted promoting industrial modernization at the ex- 
pense of the current defense effort. In May 1985, when 
the party aktiv of the Ministry of Defense met to discuss 
the results of the April plenum at which Gorbachev had 
laid out his plans for industrial modernization, Sokolov 
reported on the plenum without mentioning Gorba- 
chev’s address. Instead, he stressed the continuity be- 
tween the April plenum and the policies adopted before 


“°Gorbachev made the statement in Leningrad, a major defense 
industrial center in which Romanov had built a strong political machine before 
moving to Moscow as the national party secretary for defense production. 

In the speech, Gorbachev refrained from mentioning Stalin or any need to 
expand the Armed Forces. See /zbrannyye rechi i stat'i, Vol. II, p. 214. 

*’Dale Herspring, “The Soviet Military in the Aftermath of the 27th Party 
Congress,” Orbis (Philadelphia), Summer 1986, p. 311; and Malvin Helgesen, 
“Civil-Military Relations under Gorbachev,” in Bruce Parrott, Ed., The 
Dynamics of Soviet Defense Policy (forthcoming). This interpretation is 
consistent with the treatment of the speech by Col. Gen. A. Lizichev, the 
new Main Political Directorate chief installed after Gorbachev's assumption of 
power. Lizichev bracketed the Minsk speech with two previous national 
military meetings, in 1982 and 1984, at which the main theme had been the 
containment of military spending and the justification of this line to restive 
officers. See Kommunist, No. 3, February 1986, p. 97; also Pravda Ukrainy, 
July 17, 1985. 

“®For instance, an account of the December 1985 meeting of the 
General Staff's party aktiv implied that Marshal Akhromeyev and other officers 
were uneasy with the line taken by Gorbachev in the Minsk speech. See 
Krasnaya Zvezda, Dec. 31, 1985. 

“During Gorbachev's first six months in power, he and such backers as 
Shevardnadze emphasized the current leadership's sharp break with 
previous party policy. See Pravda, Apr. 24, 1985; and Zarya Vostoka, May 
21, 1985. More conservative figures such as Dinmukhamed Kunayey, Viktor 
Grishin, and Shcherbytskyi stressed the continuity between current policy 
and that established under Brezhnev. See Pravda, Mar. 14, June 12, and 
Dec. 22, 1985, also Pravda Ukrainy, May 8 and 22, 1985. 
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Gorbachev became general secretary.°° In other 
words, he sided with the civilian politicians who were 
trying to restrict Gorbachev's growing power and slow 
the momentum of his drive for economic revitaliza- 
tion.°' During 1986, Sokolov again pressed for fuller at- 
tention to military needs than Gorbachev was prepared 
to give. 


Diplomacy, summits, and security. During his first 
three months as general secretary, Gorbachev implied 
that the USSR might again break off the superpower 
arms talks if the United States were not more forthcom- 
ing. In the summer, however, he gained greater control 
over foreign policy and discarded this theme in favor of 
conciliatory gestures toward the West. In the same 
shake-up that removed Romanov from the Politburo, 
Gorbachev managed to shift Gromyko to the chairman- 
ship of the Supreme Soviet and installed Shevard- 
nadze, an exceptionally close political ally, as foreign 
minister.°* Although he initially avoided major person- 
nel changes at the foreign ministry in order not to offend 
Gromyko and Gromyko’s Central Committee allies,°° 
Gorbachev announced a forthcoming summit with 
President Reagan and declared a unilateral nuclear- 
test moratorium that he urged the United States to emu- 
late. Shrewdly gauging the tendency of many recent 
Soviet military theorists to downgrade the role of nucle- 
ar weapons in favor of high-technology conventional 
arms, Gorbachev replaced Marshal Vladimir Tolubko, 
a veteran rocket specialist who most likely opposed re- 
ductions in the Soviet missile arsenal, with a new Strate- 
gic Rocket Forces chief more amenable to the dramatic 
nuclear cuts that Gorbachev now offered to negoti- 
ate.°* At the Geneva summit, Gorbachev hinted that the 
INF question, previously linked by the USSR to SDI, 
might be resolved separately, and he agreed to hold 


“The April plenum, Sokolov said, ‘confirmed with all persuasiveness 
the continuity of the strategic course developed by the 26th Party 
Congress’”—that is, under Brezhnev—‘“and by the subsequent plenums of 
the CPSU Central Committee” (Krasnaya Zvezda, May 25, 1985). Compare 
this with Gen. Aleksey Yepishev's more favorable treatment of the April 
plenum’s decisions at the same meeting. Sokolov's negative attitude was also 
reflected in his attachment to the Brezhnevian slogan of “developed 
socialism,” which was a major point of contention between Gorbachev and 
members of the party's old guard. Only days before Gorbachev told the 
27th Party Congress that the concept had become a fig leaf for 
socioeconomic stagnation, Sokolov referred to it approvingly (see Pravda, 
Feb. 23, 1986). 

5'See also Dale Herspring, “On Perestroyka: Gorbachev, Yazov, and 
the Military,” Problems of Communism, July-August 1987, p. 101. 

52Shortly after Gorbachev became general secretary, Shevardnadze 
hailed him as head of the Politburo (Zarya Vostoka, May 21, 1985); to my 
knowledge he was the first Politburo member to confer this status on the 
new leader. For Shevardnadze’s attitude toward East-West relations, see 
Pravda, July 31, 1985. 

58 Jerry Hough, Russia and the West, p. 169. 


two further summits with President Reagan in 1986 and 
1987.°° Together, these steps marked a distinct shift in 
diplomatic tactics. 

Senior party leaders, however, differed over the wis- 
dom of this shift, particularly in view of the fact that the 
Geneva summit produced few concrete results.°® Re- 
marking that the Soviet side had not had ‘the smallest 
illusions” about American intentions on the eve of the 
summit, Gorbachev asserted optimistically that the fi- 
nal joint communiqué was significant because it en- - 
tailed a recognition that nuclear war was unwinnable, © 
along with a pledge not to seek military superiority. The 
communiqué was not a formal agreement, he acknowl- | 
edged, but it nevertheless expressed “a fundamental | 
stance of the leaders of both countries obligating | 
[them] to a great deal.” Although serious differences | 
continued to separate the two sides, the differences 
could be resolved and should not be exaggerated. 
“Even the smallest chance” to curb the arms race) 
through negotiations should not be lost; “inactivity or 
slowness in actions” would be “criminal.”°’ Obviously, | 
Gorbachev regarded the summit as part of an urgent! 
political struggle against US military programs, espe- 
cially SDI, and he appeared to be trying to persuade’ 
other leaders that the summit had been as successful’ 
as he claimed. 

Led by Shevardnadze, several Politburo members 
embraced Gorbachev's arguments. Highlighting the’ 
Warsaw Pact members’ “exceptionally high evalua- 
tion” of Gorbachev's skill at Geneva, Shevardnadze: 
hailed the meeting as “an event of enormous interna-) 
tional signficance.”°® Perhaps the strongest endorse-| 
ment came from Ryzhkov, who said that the summit 
strengthened confidence in the large potential of active) 
diplomacy. The achievements should not be underesti- 
mated, and the final communiqué contained “obliga# 
tions of fundamental importance.”*°? Another Politbure 
member, Geydar Aliyev, likewise emphasized the sig: 


| 
i 


°4Marshal Tolubko, who had presided over the large buildup of the 
Strategic Rocket Forces (SRF), was clearly seeking to preserve preeminent 
status for his service within the military establishment. His replacement, 
Gen. Yu. P. Maksimov, was a Ground Forces officer with no previous 
experience in the SRF. In September, Soviet negotiators in Geneva 
proposed 50 percent reductions in US and Soviet strategic warheads. See 
Malvin M. Helgesen, loc. cit.; and Rose Gottemoeller, “Conflict and 
Consensus in the Armed Forces,” in Bruce Parrott, Ed., The Dynamics of 
Soviet Defense Policy. 

58The New York Times, Feb. 6, 1986. 

56This paragraph is based on Parrott, The Soviet Union and Ballistic 
Missile Defense. 

5’Kommunist, No. 17, November 1985, pp. 17, 35-43, 45. 

‘8Pravda, Dec. 7, 1985. 

59/zvestiya, Dec. 4, 1985; Sovetskaya Belorussiya (Minsk), 
Dec. 15, 1985. 
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mit ‘‘a very major event of international life.”©° 
Gromyko’s much more restrained description of the 
Geneva communiqué as a matter of “importance” ap- 
parently signified the onset of tensions with Gorba- 
chev.°' After the summit, Gorbachev intimated that he 
was dissatisfied with the objectivity of reports from So- 
viet diplomats abroad and hinted that these reports 
might adversely affect the formulation of Soviet poli- 
cy.°* Most of the diplomats had been appointed when 
Gromyko was foreign minister, and Gorbachev may 
have been complaining about their reporting on the im- 
pact abroad of the Geneva summit. A month later, on 
the eve of his definitive statement delinking INF from 
SDI—an issue the Soviet side had treated ambiguously 
since the summit—Gorbachev observed that a Soviet 
policy based on ultimatums would allow other govern- 
ments to hide behind the uncompromising Soviet 
stance and deceive their peoples about their real inten- 
tions.°? By contrast, Gromyko remarked that the resto- 
ration of détente had always been the aim of Soviet poli- 
cy, “including before Geneva, at the Soviet-American 
summit, and after Geneva.’©* Gromyko’s accent on 
continuity seemed to downgrade the significance of the 
Geneva meeting and implicitly to justify the handling of 
foreign policy when he had been foreign minister. Al- 
though Gromyko’s position on delinking INF from SDI 
remains unclear, these exchanges suggest that he and 
Gorbachev were sparring over whether a more flexible 
diplomatic strategy, including the commitment to hold 
two more summits, would improve superpower rela- 
tions. Ligachev’s endorsement of the summit also 
seemed half-hearted.°° 
| In comparison, Shcherbytskyi was an outright skep- 
tic.°° Although he hailed the joint communiqué’s state- 
ments on nuclear war, he passed over the mutual 
pledge not to seek military superiority. In a riposte to 
Kaorbachev, he warned against “needless illusions” 
about the benefits of the summit. Even before the meet- 
}ng, he asserted, it had been clear that the Reagan Ad- 
Ministration intended to continue to pursue military 
superiority, and recent White House statements 


| °/2vestiya, Dec. 4, 1985. 

®'Pravda, Dec. 11 and 17, 1985. 
®2Gorbachev, Izbrannyye rechi i stat’, Vol. Ill, p. 121 (Dec. 27, 1985). 
| Sibid., Vol. Ill, p. 167 (Feb. 4, 1986). 

“/2vestiya, Jan. 31, 1986. 

®°As one of Gorbachev's most forceful allies in the struggle against 
rezhnevite holdovers inside the party, Ligachev presumably had an 

entive to express and possibly overstate any favorable attitudes about 
le Geneva meeting. Seen in this light, his laconic description of the meeting 
$ a “major political event" suggests he was not enthusiastic about the 
esults. See Bakinskiy Rabochiy (Baku), Dec. 22, 1985. 

This paragraph is based on Parrott, The Soviet Union and Ballistic 
fissile Defense. 


demonstrated that superiority remained the administra- 
tion’s goal. At present, possibilities for reaching a su- 
perpower understanding on “fundamental questions,” 
particularly SDI and the SALT II agreement, “do not ex- 
ist,” according to Shcherbytskyi.°” In his view, the US 
commitment to SDI doomed the world to many years of 
an arms race and undermined the very basis for limiting 
or reducing the number of weapons.®® 

The contrast with Gorbachev's words could not have 
been more pronounced. Gorbachev had forthrightly 
acknowledged that the superpowers were at odds over 
SDI, but he and Reagan had agreed that there was a 
real prospect of reducing strategic nuclear arms and 
INF contingents. By suggesting that agreements on 
strategic nuclear forces and on INF, which presumably 
qualified as another “fundamental question,” were im- 
possible, Shcherbytskyi appeared to oppose any move 
to decouple SDI from agreements on offensive nuclear 
weapons. Skeptical responses from Chief of the Gener- 
al Staff AKhromeyev and some military commentators 
indicated that a significant group of professional offi- 
cers agreed with this view of the summit’s results.© 


Revamping Soviet Diplomacy 


This tugging foreshadowed the adoption by Gorba- 
chev of a more daring security policy. In January 1986, 
he unveiled a sweeping proposal for phased arms re- 
ductions and the elimination of nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000, and at the 27th Party Congress in February 
he declared that the growing interdependence of the 
world required a radical improvement of East-West re- 
lations. A new level of East-West cooperation was at- 
tainable, he asserted, and a rapid transition to con- 
structive action was necessary.’° Seeking to forestall 
conservative objections, Gorbachev maintained that 
this approach did not require the Soviet Union to re- 
nounce its principles or ideals. 

Although Gorbachev voiced deep apprehension 
about trends in the East-West military competition, he 
departed from customary Soviet statements of alarm by 
identifying political accommodation rather than the ex- 
pansion of military power as the solution to the problem. 
With SDI uppermost in his mind, Gorbachev asserted 
that even the strongest state could no longer protect it- 
self solely by military-technical means; security was in- 


°’/zvestiya, Nov. 28, 1985; Pravda Ukrainy, Dec. 22, 1985. Compare 
with Gorbachev, /zbrannyye rechi i stat'i, Vol. Ill, p. 119 (Dec. 27, 1985). 

®8Pravda Ukrainy, Dec. 22, 1985. 

®/zvestiya, Nov. 23, 1985; Krasnaya Zvezda, Nov. 24, 1985. 

“lzvestiya, Feb. 26, 1986. 
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creasingly becoming a task that could be solved only 
by political means. Emphasizing the unpredictability of 
conflict situations and the increasing encroachment of 
automated weapons systems on politicians’ ability to 
control events during a crisis, Gorbachev raised the 
specter of military logic escaping political contro! and 
bringing on accidental nuclear war.’' 

In keeping with this picture, Gorbachev expressed 
skepticism about the utility of military power. A year ear- 
lier, he had praised the Soviet achievement of parity 
and described it as an effective means for deterring 
Western attack. Now he asserted that in future stages of 
the arms race, even if superpower parity were main- 
tained, the Soviet policy of deterrence might not pre- 
vent a nuclear war.’* His new pronouncements sig- 
nalled the public emergence of a liberal critique of the 
dual-track security strategy that had been formulated 
under Brezhnev. 

The essence of this critique was that the Brezhnev 
leadership had placed too much stress on military in- 
struments—not too little, as hard-line critics main- 
tained—and had failed to gain the security benefits 
available through flexible diplomacy and compromise. 
At the party congress, Gorbachev gave his first unmis- 
takable signal of displeasure with recent Soviet foreign 
policy, and shortly afterward he spelled out his criti- 
cisms in a speech at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that 
was not published until the following year. Gorbachev 
invoked the “Leninist” style of leadership to justify 
changes in the security policy inherited from Brezhnev 
and Gromyko. Observing that continuity in foreign poli- 
cy had nothing in common with mechanical repetition 
of past practice, he argued that new approaches were 
needed to avoid confrontation and reach mutually ac- 
ceptable compromises. Toward this end, he advocat- 
ed that future Soviet policy aim not to-provoke other 
countries’ “fears, even if imaginary, for their security.””? 
This statement, obviously at odds with Gromyko’s re- 
cent stress on continuity in foreign policy, constituted a 
striking reversal of the traditional Soviet refusal to ac- 
knowledge that Soviet military programs might provoke 
legitimate apprehensions in other countries. It also her- 
alded a far-reaching personnel shakeup at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs.’4 

Consistent with this new perspective, Gorbachev ar- 
gued that Soviet diplomacy must play a larger role in 


bid. 

Gorbachev manifestly had in mind both the Soviet and Western 
variants of deterrence. Security, he said, could not be built forever on the 
doctrines of deterrence (sderzhivaniye) and intimidation (ustrasheniye). 
Soviet commentators have customarily used the word “sderzhivaniye” to 
describe Soviet nuclear doctrine. They have reserved the pejorative 
“ustrasheniye”’ to stigmatize Western nuclear doctrine. 

Sizvestiya, Feb. 26, 1986. 
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assuring security, in part because there were serious 
limits on the amount of military power the country could 
amass. In a move foreshadowing new diplomatic over- 
tures toward China as well as new concessions to the 
United States, he denounced the idea of some Soviet 
strategists that the USSR should be as strong militarily 
as any potential coalition of antagonistic powers.’ De- 
claring that the USSR’s military goal was “reasonable 
sufficiency,” Gorbachev argued that any delay in en- 
gaging the West in active negotiations would be a mis- 
take. Much, he granted, hinged on the ability of West- 
ern leaders to make sober judgments about the current 
state of global affairs. But in any case, the USSR would 
not hold back or slam the door on negotiations, as 
Western reactionary circles desired; instead it would 
press for dialogue and agreements. ’© 

During the following months of fencing between 
Washington and Moscow over the timing of a new sum- 
mit, Gorbachev reiterated this theme and sought to 
counter unnamed Soviet officials who apparently 
wished to stretch out the arms-control talks and wait for 
the next US administration. His most specific public re- 
buttal of this attitude came 10 days before writing Presi- 
dent Reagan to propose a meeting at Reykjavik in Oc- 
tober 1986.’” While he assured “many of our people” 
that the USSR would not allow itself to be surprised by 
an American break-out in ballistic missile defense, he 
also argued that the recent upturn in Soviet-American 
relations was due to improved Soviet economic perfor- 
mance—and not, by implication, to Soviet military pro- 
grams.’® Evidently some advocates of larger defense 
budgets believed that a new summit, rather than yield- 
ing beneficial advances in arms control, would merely — 
help the Reagan Administration reinforce its domestic - 
support for the US military buildup. 


Widening the diplomatic agenda. Gorbachev strove | 
to minimize this possibility by unveiling a new four-part. 


’*Between January and August 1986, seven of the eight deputy foreign — 
ministers who had served under Gromyko were replaced (see Hough, 
“Gorbachev Consolidating Power,” loc. cit.). In addition to Gorbachev, 
three recently appointed party secretaries attended the meeting at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs: Anatoliy Dobrynin, head of the International 
Department; Aleksandr Yakovlev, overseer of the Propaganda Department; 
and Vadim Medvedev, head of the Department for Liaison with Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of Socialist Countries. 

’°Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR (Moscow), No. 15, 1988, 


decision to drop the demand that an INF accord take into account British 
and French as well as American nuclear forces. 

’SIzvestiya, Feb. 26, 1986; XXVI/ s"yezd KPSS, Vol. II, p. 301. 

“’Gorbachevy, Izbrannyye rechi i stat'i, Vol. Ill, pp. 284-85, 489 (Mar. 6 
and July 14, 1986); Pravda, Sept. 9, 1986. 

’8Gorbachev, /zbrannyye rechi i stat'i, Vol. Ill, pp. 356, 376; and Vestnik — 
Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR, No. 1, 1987, pp. 4-6, trans. in FBIS- s<— 
Sept. 2, 1987, p. 23. 


security agenda that included not only arms control 
and economic cooperation with the West but coopera- 
tion in political and “humanitarian” matters as well.’? In 
negotiations, Gorbachev said in his remarks at the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, Soviet representatives must 
avoid a ‘senseless stubbornness’ that led to impasses 
and created the image of ‘Mr. Nyet” for the USSR. In- 
Stead of being passive or defensive when the West 
faises human-rights issues, Soviet diplomats should 
ngage the West in an open dialogue that stresses 
Soviet accomplishments in the human-rights area, Gor- 
bachev said.°° 

- Gorbachev also implicitly downgraded the impor- 
tance of the Third World and hinted at a less supportive 
policy toward Third-World revolutions and commit- 
ments. At the party congress, he limited himself to a 
rather perfunctory pledge of “solidarity” with national- 
liberation movements and the observation that Capital- 
sm had succeeded in keeping many liberated coun- 
fies in a position of economic dependency. He also 
sounded a new note by calling the war in Afghanistan a 
“bleeding wound.”®' While he repeated his predeces- 
sors’ assurance that the USSR would not “export revo- 
lution,” he omitted the usual accompanying promise 
that the USSR would struggle against the “export of 
counterrevolution” by the West, and he cited Lenin's 
condemnation of left-wing communists who tried to 
“push” foreign revolutions.®* Subsequently, he implied 
that the aggregate economic burden of Soviet Third- 
World commitments ought to be reduced.®° 

_ Gorbachev's view of the relationship between diplo- 
Macy and military power was vigorously backed by 
Shevardnadze, who called for “a decisive renunciation 
of outdated . . . doctrines” and remarked pointedly that 
Soviet foreign policy had not yet tapped important re- 
serves of diplomatic dynamism and scholarly exper- 
lise. This attitude evidently provoked private objections 
from Gromyko and his clients in the diplomatic appara- 
lus, since Shevardnadze made a special effort to 
counter the charge that any defects in the foreign-af- 
fairs bureaucracy were of his own making.®4 In ambigu- 
ous comments potentially relevant to Soviet as well as 


Western military doctrine, Shevardnadze condemned 
SSS 


®XXVII s"yezd KPSS, Vol. |, pp. 97-99. 

®Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR, No. 1, 1987, pp. 4-6. 
Although Gorbachev addressed the Foreign Ministry officials soon after the 
27th CPSU Congress, his remarks were not published until over a year 
later. His speech at a major conference of KGB officials held shortly after the 
foreign-ministry conference has still not been published. See Viktor 
Yassman in Radio Liberty Research Bulletin, RL 382/88, Aug. 29, 1988. 
®IXXVII s"yezd KPSS, Vol |, p. 92. 
*/2vestiya, Feb. 26, 1986; Francis Fukuyama, “Gorbachev and the 

World,” Foreign Affairs (New York), Spring 1986, p. 716. 

Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR, No. 1, 1987, p. 5. 
*“XXVII s"yezd KPSS, Vol. |, p. 416. 
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the belief that nuclear weapons were necessary to de- 
ter a foreign attack. Hailing the beneficial effects of for- 
eign-policy glasnost’, he attached special significance 
to Gorbachev's recent declaration calling for phased 
arms reductions and the elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons by the year 2000.®° The declaration, said Shevard- 
nadze, was “an event of truly global significance,” 
which “has already attained the character of a material 
force” and put the United States on the diplomatic de- 
fensive. Such new Politburo figures as Boris Yel'’tsin, 
who had displaced the antagonistic Viktor Grishin as 
Moscow party boss in December 1985, likewise ar- 
gued that failure to press ahead with the diplomatic 
campaign would “border on crime.”®° 

The most thorough exposition of the need to revise 
security policy came from Anatoliy Dobrynin. Two 
months before Gorbachev's speech at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Dobrynin was recalled from his ambas- 
sadorial post in Washington and installed as the Central 
Committee secretary overseeing East-West relations. 
Shortly after the speech Dobrynin—who played a key 
role in the shakeup of the diplomatic corps—published 
a path-breaking call for anew approach to national se- 
curity.°” Soviet passivity in the face of negative interna- 
tional trends was unacceptable, said Dobrynin in a jab 
at the advocates of stand-pat or hard-line diplomacy. 
Instead, the USSR must respond with unprecedentedly 
active diplomacy involving a qualitatively higher level 
of flexibility and make “reasonable compromises.’®8 
Flexible diplomacy would put the US on the defen- 
sive and create virtually irresistible political pressures 
that would lead to advantageous arms agreements.°®? 
The Soviet Union, Dobrynin assured the skeptics, 
would not let itself be outwitted in the maneuver- 
ing over another summit meeting, nor would it allow 
the United States to achieve military superiority while 


85"It would seem that everything is perfectly clear and simple: nuclear 
weaponry is a terrible, immoral and unnatural thing. However, one has only to 
Call for its complete elimination, and at once ‘lawyers’ appear who give it 
out as nearly a universal good. Today they are trying anew to prove that such 
weaponry is allegedly necessary as a factor of mutual deterrence, that 
allegedly there is no doing without it.” In addition to the elimination of nuclear 
weapons, Shevardnadze advocated the simultaneous implementation of 
“stabilizing reductions of conventional weapons.” See ibid., Vol. |, 
pp. 412-13. 

®°Another new nonvoting member of the Politburo, Nikolay Slyun’kov, 
took a similar position. See /zvestiya, Sept. 26, 1986; Pravda, May 4, 1986. 

®’Kommunist, No. 9, June 1986, pp. 18-32. 

°°Kazakhstanskaya Pravda (Alma-Ata), May 21, 1986; Kommunist, No. 
9, June 1986, pp. 24-25. 

®°The Western antiwar movements, Dobrynin asserted, had, perhaps for 
the first time in history, become a powerful force of independent importance, 
and some opportunities to strengthen the political influence of Western 
workers were not yet being utilized or even recognized. See Kazakhstanskaya 
Pravda, May 20 and 21, 1986; Kommunist, No. 9, June 1986, pp. 24-25, 
and No. 16, November 1986, pp. 23-24. 
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engaging in negotiations. 

Dobrynin clearly thought that the accumulation of So- 
viet military power was part of the problem rather than 
part of the solution. In explaining how general war had 
been avoided in recent decades, he sharply down- 
graded the role of Soviet military might and highlighted 
the contribution of Soviet diplomacy, along with the 
growing influence of reasonable political groups 
abroad.?° Looking to the future, Dobrynin, unlike Soviet 
conservatives, did not focus on the danger of a pre- 
meditated Western attack. Instead, he suggested that 
the current military balance was vulnerable to acciden- 
tal war and that further advances in military technology 
would make it more so. In the long term, nuclear deter- 
rence could not prevent general war. Scholars and poli- 
ticians, said Dobrynin ina slap at military men, had long 
understood that improved weapons serve merely to 
make war more terrible, not to avoid it, and nuclear 
weapons should not be justified on the grounds that 
they reduced the chances of conventional conflict. Do- 
brynin also indicated that any future Soviet military re- 
sponse to SDI would probably not be in space.?' 

To spur rethinking of security policy, Dobrynin 
pushed hard for the creation of new centers of military 
expertise staffed by civilians. He praised the recent 
emergence of a “contemporary Soviet school of for- 
eign-policy and military-political research” but noted 
that many new problems still required scholarly investi- 
gation. Dobrynin then listed a series of military-techni- 
cal topics to which Soviet military theorists and plan- 
ners had devoted years of careful professional study.27 
At no point, however, did he refer to any of the military 
academies and institutes engaged in analyzing these 
topics. Instead, he singled out the Scientific Council on 
Peace and Disarmament and the institutes of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences as the loci of promising new re- 
search.°? The same interest in increasing the role of ci- 
villian experts in the formulation of military policy was 


During the nuclear era, Dobrynin said, the US had repeatedly tried to 
use nuclear weapons as an instrument of military-political blackmail. “And if a 
nuclear war nevertheless did not break out during the four postwar 
decades, that is not at all thanks to the ‘deterrent’ (sderzhivayushchey) force 
of nuclear weaponry. In part, the reason of politicians played a role, and in 
still larger measure, the efforts of the USSR and other peace-loving states and 
the rise of the mass antiwar movement.” Kommunist, No. 9, June 1986, 

p. 20. 

"Ibid. 

*These included the interaction between offensive and defensive 
armaments, as well as between nuclear and conventional weapons, the 
definition of ‘reasonable sufficiency” in nuclear arsenals, the 
mathematical modeling of strategic stability, and the verification of arms- 
control agreements. Ibid., pp. 26—28. 

Ibid., pp. 19, 27-28. The Scientific Council was a civilian body set up 
immediately after the signing of the SALT II treaty as an umbrella for research 
on foreign-policy and security matters (see Bjorkman and Zamostny, loc. 
cit., pp. 204-05). Dobrynin's article was originally delivered as the keynote 


shown by Aleksandr Yakovlev—himself a former direc- 
tor of one of the Academy's foreign-affairs institutes— 
after he became a full member of the Politburo.% 

Dobrynin’s glaring omission of any reference to mili- 
tary specialists signaled an attempt to reduce the pro- 
fessional authority of the officer corps in favor of civilian 
defense specialists. Shortly after being appointed to 
the Secretariat, Dobrynin organized a military affairs 
section within the Central Committee’s International 
Department. A small arms-control section was also set 
up under Yakoviev’s Propaganda Department. At 
about the same time, a research department doing 
Classified work on military and security issues was set 
up inside the Academy's Institute of the World Econo- 
my and International Relations, the think-tank that Ya- 
koviev had once headed.?° Some of the staff members 
of these new units were retired officers or military mer 
seconded from regular military assignments. As a rule: 
however, their views have tended to fall outside th 
mainstream of conventional military thought, and they 
have generally functioned as allies of civilian experts 
working to recast security policy. | 

Dobrynin’s desire to improve relations with the Unit! 
ed States led him to endorse the unilateral test moratori| 
um and to advocate a less venturesome Third-Worl¢ 
policy.°° But perhaps most striking was his explicit anc 
positive recognition of the linkage between superpow 
er arms control and human rights. The human rights is: 
sue, he granted Soviet conservatives, must be re! 
moved from the realm of Western political manipulatiot’ 
(spekulyatsiya). To do this, however, it was necessar’ 
not simply to rebut Western propaganda but to handli 
the problem constructively. In his view, cooperation ii 
the “humanitarian” field was possible without compre: 
mising socialist principles. Civilized international rele! 
tions, Dobrynin said, involved not just interstate ties, bt 
a broadening of contacts between people and organ 
zations.°?” 


address at a meeting of scientists organized by the Committee of Soviet 
Scientists in Defense of Peace, Against the Nuclear Threat. Chaired by 
Academician Yevgeniy P. Velikhov, this group was set up in 1983 primarily 
to lobby Western scientists against SDI, but it gradually became involved i | 
deliberations on Soviet military policy, including the deliberations that 
preceded the Soviet declaration of a unilateral nuclear test moratorium in 
1985. See Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR (Moscow), No. 12, 1986, pp. 
3-84; Parrott, “Political Change and Civil-Military Relations”; and Jeffrey 
Checkel “Gorbachev's ‘New Political Thinking’ and the Formation of Soviet} 
Foreign Policy,” in Radio Free Europe-Radio Liberty, Radio Liberty Resear) 
(Munich) RL 429/88, Sept. 23, 1988, p. 4. 

°4FBIS-SOV, Mar. 16, 1987, p. G/12; A. Yakovlev in Kommunist, No. 8, 
May 1987, p. 18. 

Personal communication from Professor Seweryn Bialer, April 1987; 
The New York Times, May 31, 1987; and Jack Snyder, loc. cit., p. 116. 

°6Kommunist, No. 9, June 1986, pp. 25, 30. 

°"Ibid., pp. 29-30; Pravda, May 28, 1986; and Kazakhstanskaya 
Pravda, May 21, 1986. 
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Dobrynin’s critique of security policy under Brezhnev 
implicitly challenged the three main state bureaucra- 
cies implementing that policy. Apart from censuring the 
lack of imaginative diplomacy at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Gromyko’s time, Dobrynin was asserting that 
military power, embodied in the Ministry of Defense, 
had contributed less to Soviet security than previously 
supposed. He was also suggesting that the handling of 
human-rights issues by the KGB had obstructed the 
achievement of the regime's security goals. When the 
Politburo discussed the Ministry of Foreign Affairs con- 
ference at which Gorbachev had called for a more flexi- 
ble external policy, the published account of the dis- 
cussion stated that the tasks posed at the conference 
must guide the activities of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and all the other institutions involved in implement- 
ng Soviet foreign policy. The performance of these 
nstitutions, it added, required “a steady improve- 
nent.”?° Although the Ministry of Defense and the KGB 

ere not named, the statement constituted a tacit criti- 
= of their past conduct. 
_ Several Politburo centrists accepted the need for 
jiplomatic engagement with the West but distrusted 
orbachev’s tendency to make dramatic concessions 
n order to sway Western opinion. Gromyko, for exam- 
le, continued to advocate arms control and supported 
summit diplomacy. But the veteran diplomat, who was 
bviously the target of Gorbachev's barbed remarks 
about “Mr. Nyet,” seemed reluctant to soften the Soviet 
JOsition on the Middle East and other regional conflicts 
A order to improve relations with the United States.°° 
aromyko was plainly unreceptive to Gorbachev's idea 
hat the West needed political reassurance about Sovi- 
t strategic intentions. Instead, he continued to treat 
Nestern expressions of fear about Soviet strategic 
ims as propaganda calculated to put the USSR on the 
dolitical defensive. '°° Moreover, he resisted the notion 
amore open diplomatic style that might reveal inter- 
| policy disagreements and involve making open 
ncessions to the West on human rights. '°' 


SS ca 


*rzvestva, June 6, 1986. 

For example, where Gromyko had affirmed the necessity for the 

reation of a Palestinian state, Dobrynin omitted this idea. Compare Gromyko 
ravda, Mar. 12 and May 25, 1985, with Dobrynin in Kazakhstanskaya 
avda, May 20, 1986. 

®PAt the 27th CPSU Congress, Gromyko hailed Gorbachev's January 
laration on arms control. At the same time, he warned, as he had in March 
, that the West was seeking to exploit any internal division within the 

iet leadership. By branding Westerners worried about the Soviet military 
t as the knowing perpetrators of a crude deception,” Gromyko 

Dlicitly dismissed Gorbachev's suggestion that such views might be 

luine concerns requiring Soviet concessions. See XXVI/ s”yezd KPSS, 

al. |, pp. 191-92. 

= pp. 191-92, 196-97. 
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KGB chairman Chebrikov, though he backed Gorba- 
chev's comprehensive disarmament plan, shared Gro- 
myko’s distrust of conciliatory diplomatic and human- 
rights initiatives. He treated Western expressions of 
apprehension about Soviet military programs as amyth 
that Western propagandists knew to be untrue.'! 
Along with some military men, the KGB chief seemed 
wary of the more forthcoming arms-verification ap- 
proach that Gorbachev apparently initiated at Geneva, 
and he feared the sort of society-to-society contacts 
Gorbachev had endorsed there.'°° Shortly before the 
Geneva meeting, Chebrikov asserted that the USSR’s 
political appeal abroad was growing despite Western 
harping on the issue of human rights. At the party con- 
gress he underscored the purported efforts of Western 
intelligence services to obtain a wide range of Soviet 
State secrets and stressed the intelligentsia’s suscepti- 
bility to ideological subversion and espionage. '°* Che- 
brikov was obviously striving to preserve the KGB’s 
control over contacts with the outside world, and his 
hostility toward g/asnost’ indicates that he opposed 
more open decision-making on security matters. 1°° 

If such “swing votes” as Gromyko and Chebrikov 
questioned Gorbachev's diplomatic tactics but still 
hoped for substantial benefits from superpower arms 
talks, such hard-liners as Shcherbytskyi harbored seri- 
ous reservations about the talks themselves. Although 
Gorbachev had already gone on record as favoring a 
separate INF agreement, his highly-publicized January 
1986 declaration outlining a plan for phased arms re- 
ductions was ambiguous on the question of INF-SDI 


nee 


'°For example, Chebrikov approvingly quoted Lenin's attack on 
Westerners who raise the specter of “red militarism,” ‘make a face as if they 
believe this stupid stuff,” and contrive false arguments to deceive the 
masses. See Pravda, Nov. 7, 1985. 

'°°According to one Soviet source, during the Geneva summit 
Gorbachev privately informed Soviet arms control experts that the Soviet 
position on verification must be altered because of its negative impact in 
the West. See Ye. Primakov in Pravda, Jan. 8, 1988, as cited in Jeffrey 
Checkel, loc. cit., p. 2. A few months later, Deputy Defense Minister Vitaliy 
Shabanov warned against the danger of espionage through most kinds of 
on-site inspection. See /zvestiya, Mar. 24, 1988, cited in Helgesen, loc. cit. 

'°4Chebrikov also remarked that Western efforts to interfere in Soviet 
human rights cases would be rebuffed “in the most decisive fashion.” Pravda, 
Oct 1, 1985. His accent on the intelligentsia’s vulnerability to foreign 
subversion contrasted sharply with the positive picture painted at the party 
congress by P. N. Demichev, the minister of culture and a candidate 
member of the Politburo, See XXV/I s”yezd KPSS, Vol. |, pp. 346-48, 389. 

'°SChebrikov’s general view of glasnost’ was, to put it mildly, distinctive. 
“We have built up valuable experience in drawing the toilers into guaranteeing 
the protection of state and military secrets [and] into the struggle against 
ideological diversions. . . . The principle of glasnost' is also being realized in 
keeping with the specific nature of Chekist [police] work, and the 
population is being more widely informed about the probes of the class 
enemy... . Practice shows that the better informed the toilers are about 
questions of state security, the more consciously and actively they become 
involved in the cause of guaranteeing it... ." Kommunist, No. 9, 

June 1985, p. 51. 
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linkage.'°° Three days after the declaration, Shcher- 
bytskyi described it as offering a phased program for 
the liquidation of nuclear weapons by the year 2000 “on 
the condition of the prohibition of the creation, testing, 
and deployment of space-strike weapons.”'°” Al- 
though accurate in a sense, this description of the dec- 
laration differed from the terms used by other leaders, 
who did not mention SDI in their references to it.'°° 
Moreover, when Shcherbytskyi mentioned the January 
declaration at the party congress in February, he re- 
marked only that Soviet citizens could not fail to feel 
“bitterness and disappointment” at the unforthcoming 
US response, which was in essence blocking an oppor- 
tunity for agreement. '°2 

In addition, Shcherbytskyi implicitly placed the re- 
quirements of the military budget above investments in 
economic growth. Whereas Gorbachev was touting the 
geopolitical significance of faster economic develop- 
ment and maintaining that the recent improvement in 
growth rates was responsible for the upturn in Soviet- 
American relations, Shcherbytskyi remarked that the 
realization of Soviet internal tasks depended on the in- 
ternational situation, which remained sharp and com- 
plex.''° In other words, Soviet security demanded that 
the defense budget receive higher priority than the 
growth of the economy. 

Marshal Sokolov must have welcomed Shcherbyts- 
kyi’s accent on military needs. It is true that on several 
occasions in late 1985 and early 1986 Sokolov en- 
dorsed the adequacy of the resources going to de- 
fense.''' In mid-1986, however, pressures built up over 
the finalization of the 12th Five-Year Plan, and some 
members of the leadership began to highlight the par- 
ty’s demand that the defense industries produce more 
consumer goods and services.''* Probably in re- 
sponse to such pressures, Sokolov asserted that the 
West was seeking “decisive” military superiority. Echo- 


'06Parrott, The Soviet Union and Ballistic Missile Defense, pp. 62-63. 

'07Pravda Ukrainy, Jan. 18, 1986. 

108By any reading, the declaration required limits on SDI before 
strategic weapons could be reduced. It was, however, ambiguous about INF 
reductions, which were part of the “phased” reductions also mentioned by 
Shcherbytskyi. 

109XXVII s"yezd KPSS, Vol. |, p. 136. 

"Pravda Ukrainy, July 12, 1986. 

™ In an article on the eve of the party congress, Sokolov remarked that 
the Armed Forces accepted the task of protecting Soviet security on the basis 
of “the most rational utilization of all that the country gives them,” and he 
said at three separate points that the military had “everything” or “everything 
necessary” for its mission. The article's unusual repetitiousness on the 
resource-allocation question raises the possibility that it was a command 
performance written at the behest of Gorbachev and like minds in the 
civilian leadership. See Pravda, Feb. 23, 1986; cf. ibid., Nov. 8, 1985. 

"2This point was made gently by Ryzhkov and vigorously by Zaykov. 
See Pravda, June 19 and 29, and Aug. 9, 1986. 
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ing the assertive military participants in the debate over 
the treatment of the military in the draft of the revised 
party program, he claimed that the final version called 
for ‘the balanced, dynamic development of all the ele- 
ments of the combat potential of the Soviet Armed For- 
ces.”'' This claim, which was inaccurate, exaggerat- 
ed the party's programmatic commitment to military 
growth. ''4 

Moreover, Sokolov stoutly resisted the efforts of Gor- 
bachev, and particularly of Dobrynin, to downgrade the 
role of military power in ensuring Soviet security. The 
Armed Forces, he said, “are a real factor deterring the 
aggressive strivings of imperialist reaction.” The avoid- 
ance of general war in the recent past had been due 
above all to Soviet military and economic might and to 
the inevitability of Soviet retaliation against an at- 
tacker.''° Nor did Sokolov share the belief that the | 
USSR’s international image needed refurbishing to aid | 
Soviet arms-control diplomacy. Instead, he flatly as-_ 
serted that the country’s international political appeal 
had increased as a consequence of World War II and | 
was continuing to grow. ''® | 


The moratorium and Reykjavik. The Soviet unilateral 
moratorium on nuclear tests was a touchstone for elite 
opinion about the wisdom of making conciliatory ges- 
tures in an effort to elicit Western reciprocity. During 
the spring of 1986, delays in renewing the moratorium | 
suggested that the leadership was divided over this” 
step.''’ Continued delay deprived Soviet diplomacy 
of propaganda gains that could have been reaped | 
by renewing the moratorium on the anniversary of the) 
bombing of Hiroshima in August, and party liberals in-. 
dicated that the latest renewal had provoked internal: 
controversy, particularly within the military establish-| 
ment.''® But military resistance alone probably could) 
not have delayed the decision. Most likely, the party) 
leaders’ disagreements about the effect of unilateral) 


——_ 


"'3ibid., May 9, 1986. 

"4Ibid. Earlier, at the 27th CPSU Congress, Sokolov was more accurate. 
The revised program, he said, pledged that national defense capacity would” 
be comprehensively improved and that everything would be done to 
prevent imperialism from attaining military superiority. This statement was less N 
assertive than Sokolov's later stress on the “dynamic development” of the 
Armed Forces’ combat potential—a phrase in fact not mentioned in the 
revised program (see XXV//I s"yezd KPSS, Vol. |, pp. 453, 595-96). 

"'SPravda, Feb. 23, 1986; XXVII s"yezd KPSS, Vol |, p. 454. Sokolov also 
called the strategic nuclear forces the “foundation” of the Armed Forces’ 
might. Hl 

"Pravda, Nov. 8, 1985, and May 9, 1986. 

"'7Parrott, The Soviet Union and Ballistic Missile Defense, pp. 64-65. | 

"18Aleksandr Bovin, quoted in Bohdan Nahaylo, “The Soviet Military and — 
the Kremlin's Moratorium on Nuclear Tests,” Radio Liberty Research, RL 
381/86, Oct. 15, 1986, p. 3; Dobrynin in Kommunist, No. 9, June 1986, 

p. 25. The beginning of the moratorium in 1985 was timed to coincide with 
the anniversary of the Hiroshima attack. 


gestures on Soviet security caused them to differ over 
extending the moratorium. 

The Reykjavik summit in October 1986 offered a par- 
ticularly good indication of leadership attitudes toward 

| security policy. At the meeting, the Soviet side made 
major concessions to US demands on INF and strate- 
gic forces. But in the end the meeting foundered on the 
US refusal to limit SDI, and the Soviet side reversed its 

| previous offer to conclude a separate agreement on 
INF. The meeting's failure to produce an agreement, 
which resulted in recriminations between the Soviet 

| and American sides, raised questions about the pros- 
pects for reaching arms accords in the future. 

In his press conference at the end of the summit, Gor- 
bachev optimistically emphasized that the two delega- 
tions had come close to a comprehensive agreement 
and that this marked great progress. Striking an unusu- 
al note, he remarked that the potential for arms-control 
agreements could be actualized in the future if in Wash- 
ington “and in our leadership we once more think ev- 
erything over and manifest responsibility.”"'9 A few 
days later, Gorbachev commented that “there was not 
enough new political thinking” at Reykjavik. Although 
the context did not make clear whether he was referring 
to an American or a Soviet shortage of new thinking, his 
earlier remark about the Soviet leadership suggests 
that he felt that there had been shortcomings on the So- 
viet side.'°° Circumstantial evidence suggests that 

cel of Staff Akhromeyev, who played a central role at 
jthe meeting, may have objected to some of Gorba- 
chev's sweeping proposals for eliminating nuclear mis- 
lsiles, '*" 

| Shortly after Reykjavik, Gorbachev took his own ap- 
proach to security one step further. Lenin, said the Gen- 
eral Secretary, had expressed a “thought of colossal 
profundity—about the priority of the interests of social 
development and common human values over the in- 
terests of this or that class. Today, in the nuclear-missile 
era, the significance of this thought is sensed with spe- 
cial sharpness."'2? In other words, the Soviet pursuit of 
an international line based on “class conflict” and the 
alleged interests of the working class alone should be 
moderated for the sake of more important common hu- 
man values. The main value Gorbachev seemed to 
nave in mind was human survival in the face of potential 
nuclear war, but the slogan “common human values” 
jater came to symbolize the need for East-West cooper- 


"Pravda, Oct. 14, 1986. 

'°Kommunist, No. 16, November 1986, p. 13. 

'2'Parrott, The Soviet Union and Ballistic Missile Defense, pp. 68-69. 
'22Kommunist, No. 16, November 1986, p. 12. 
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ation across a wide spectrum of issues. 

A number of Soviet leaders commented favorably on 
the Reykjavik meeting. Gromyko's remarks were posi- 
tive.'*° Aliyev, although increasingly cool to Gorba- 
chev's domestic initiatives, also endorsed the meeting 
and said it showed that agreements on fundamental 
questions are “certainly possible.”'*4 Predictably, Do- 
brynin enthused about the summit’s inhibiting impact 
on US nuclear weapons programs and SDI.'2° Most 
optimistically, Prime Minister Ryzhkov said that Reykja- 
vik had moved nuclear negotiations into a “qualitatively 
new stage” and showed a real possibility of reaching 
mutual understanding on fundamental questions. '26 

Shcherbytskyi predictably took a far more pessimis- 
tic view. He agreed that Reykjavik had created a “quali- 
tatively new situation.” On the other hand, he refrained 
from stating that Reykjavik showed that arms-control 
agreements were still possible. Instead, he highlighted 
the US decision to “bury” the 1972 ABM Treaty and the 
SALT || agreement, calling this “‘a blow to the structure 
of fundamental agreements in the area of strategic- 
arms limitations that was created in the course of 15 
years,” and he approvingly mentioned the Soviet 
government’s declaration on this matter.'2” In sum, 
Shcherbytskyi seemed no more positively disposed to- 
ward the results of the Reykjavik meeting than he had 
been toward the Geneva summit a year earlier. 

Marshal Sokolov was more laconic but even less 
positive than Shcherbytskyi. Reykjavik, he said, 
showed that the US administration still hoped to 
achieve military superiority, which necessitated a con- 
Stant improvement of the Soviet Armed Forces’ combat 
capacity. According to Sokolov, the US commitment to 
SDI had scuttled the possibilities of an agreement in 
Iceland.'*° Sokolov did not echo the theme that the 
meeting marked a new stage in the struggle for peace 
or that it was a stepping-stone toward future arms-con- 
trol agreements. Given the other signs of tension be- 
tween Gorbachev and Sokolov, it is fair to conclude that 
the Marshal felt that the meeting had been a setback for 
Soviet external policy. 

Within the spectrum of leadership opinion toward 
Gorbachev's security policy during 1986, Ligachev 
moved from qualified support to qualified criticism. At 
the beginning of the year, Ligachev gave hints of impa- 
tience at Gorbachev's accent on unilateral Soviet re- 


ee 


'23/zvestiya, Nov. 14, 1986. 

'24Ibid., Nov. 15, 1986. 

"Pravda, Nov. 20, 1986. 

'28lbid., Oct. 21, Nov. 21, and Dec. 6, 1986. 

'27Pravda Ukrainy, Dec. 9, 1986. 

'28Krasnaya Zvezda, Nov. 7, 1986; FBIS-SOV, Jan. 21, 1987, p. AA/2. 
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straint.'°2 Nevertheless, he emphasized the signifi- 
cance of the mutual no-superiority pledge at the Gene- 
va summit and said firmly that Gorbachev's January 
declaration would exert a beneficial, long-term influ- 
ence on international affairs. Ligachev also spoke 
of the ‘tremendous means that are now being squan- 
dered” on the arms race.'°° Endorsing the benefits of 
flexible diplomacy, he remarked that the USSR had 
gained new allies and now held the initiative in the inter- 
national arena. '?' 

But Ligachev disagreed with Gorbachev's assess- 
ment of Reykjavik. Three days after Gorbachev empha- 
sized the progress made at the meeting, Ligachev de- 
scribed it as “a failure” (neudacha).'?* In an apparent 
reply, Gorbachev observed that a great deal of pro- 
gress had been made at Reykjavik and that “this is nota 
failure [proval] or a hopeless matter.’'9% Exactly how 
these divergent evaluations were linked to the internal 
controversy over the Soviet offers at Reykjavik remains 
uncertain. Perhaps Ligachev, swayed by the argu- 
ments of Shcherbytskyi or other conservatives, balked 
when a real choice had to be made on Gorbachev's 
proposal to sign an INF agreement in the absence of 
new curbs on SDI. At any rate, Ligachev now came out 
in favor of the acceleration of Soviet military research 
and development. Reykjavik had shown that the US fa- 
vored the creation of new weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, he said. “Therefore it is now more important than 
ever before to strengthen the role of scientists in de- 
fending peace and strengthening the country’s de- 
fense capacity.” '°* A few weeks later, Ligachev was 
more positive toward Reykjavik, but his statements still 
contained a trace of skepticism, suggesting that the 
lessons he drew from the event were more pessimistic 


128Compare Gorbachev, /zbrannyye rechi i stat’i, Vol. Ill, p. 136, with 
Ligachev in /zvestiya, Jan. 22, 1986. 

'30/2vestiya, Jan. 22, 1986; FB/S-SOV, Feb. 6, 1986, pp. K/3-4. 

'S'EBIS-SOV, June 20, 1986, p. R/13; and Kommunist, No. 15, 

October 1986, pp. 10-11. 

'132Pravda, Oct. 14, 1986; Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, No. 11, 1986, 

p. 14. Ligachev used this word when denouncing US attempts to put the 
blame for Reykjavik on the USSR, but he did not challenge the accuracy of the 
term. 

133K qmmunist, No. 16, November 1986, p. 13. 

'34Pravda, Oct. 17, 1986. Ligachev's comment was reported quite 
differently in the Vestnik of the Academy, where a substantial contingent of 
members was becoming eager to curb the growth of military R & D. The 
Academy account quoted Ligachev as advocating vigorous efforts by Soviet 
scholars to enlist their foreign colleagues in the peace struggle—a theme 
that was omitted from the Pravda summary. Moreover, the Vestnik quoted 
Ligachev as expressing confidence that Soviet scientists would do 
everything necessary to strengthen Soviet defense; the idea of increasing the 
contribution of scientists to the military effort was omitted (see Vestnik 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, No. 11, 1986, pp. 9-15). In other words, the Vestnik 
gloss pointed toward a continued emphasis on energetic diplomacy and 
high-level intellectual contacts; the Pravda summary pointed toward a greater 
accent on Soviet military programs. 


than Gorbachev's. '?° Just as he seemed increasingly 
wary of the General Secretary's shift toward a more 
liberal position on domestic economic and political 
reform, Ligachev seemed more critical of Gorbachev's 
security policy as well. 


Security, Credibility, Liberalization 


Since the beginning of 1987, Gorbachev has pushed 
harder to upgrade the relative importance of political 
factors in the Soviet security calculus. This attitude is 
exemplified by his decisions once again to decouple 
INF from SDI, to conclude an INF treaty involving asym- 
metrical Soviet reductions, and to announce a unilater- 
al plan for reducing Soviet military manpower by 
500,000 men. On a bureaucratic level, Gorbachev has. 
focused elite attention on the political elements of secu- 
rity by giving a green light to unorthodox civilian de-. 
fense theorists and stepping up the pressure for a re- 
form of the Armed Forces that encompasses military 
doctrine as well as organization. He has also en- 
croached on some traditional KGB prerogatives, par-. 
ticularly the blanketing in secrecy of Soviet institutions 
and decision-making, in order to satisfy the unprece- | 
dented verification requirements of the INF and pro- 
spective START agreements. Perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, he and his supporters have tried to 
institutionalize the new security approach by promoting 
a drastic revision of the traditional assessment of the: 
Western military threat and by proposing reforms that: 
would allow the domestic public to influence the broad 
contours of security policy. | 

These steps have been complemented by redou- 
bled efforts to allay Western fears of the USSR. In addi- 
tion to offering new concessions on arms Cuts and veri-| 
fication, Gorbachev has sought to recast the traditional 
relationship between Soviet domestic politics and ex- 
ternal policy. His predecessors tended instinctively te 
link the pursuit of external security with internal regi- 
mentation. In contrast, Gorbachev is attempting te 
moderate Western military behavior by capitalizing on 
the dramatic new program of internal political liberal- 
ization that he first unveiled before the Central Commit: 
tee in January 1987. In revising security policy, he has) 
drawn increasingly on the intellectual class for point 
men and political allies.'°° This tactic, designed te 
overcome conservative resistance at home, is also in- 
tended to reshape Western opinion by appealing to for 
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'35Pravda, Nov. 7 and 14, 1986. 
'136Gorbachev, /zbrannyye rechi i stat'i, Vol. Ill, p. 416; Kommunist, 
No. 16, November 1986, p. 14. 
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eign intellectuals and opinion-makers. It is graphically 
symbolized by Gorbachev's decision to end Andrey 


| Sakharov’s six-year banishment, to invite the eminent 


a, 


dissenter to address the international Moscow Forum in 
February 1987, and, most recently, to allow him to travel 
to the United States. '9” 


Security and military power. One indication of the 
evolution of Gorbachev's policy is his pledge that the 
USSR will not seek more security for itself than the Unit- 
ed States has because this would make the United 
States feel insecure and thus violate political stabil- 
ity.'°° By emphasizing that strategic stability has a vital 
political as well as a military component, Gorbachev 
implicitly gave political relations with the United States 
a significant role—at least in theory—in determining 
Soviet military requirements. '°° Previously Gorbachev 
had confined his criticism of deterrence theory to warn- 
ings that in the future the policy of deterrence might 
lead to war. In the fall of 1987, however, he denied the 
past contribution of nuclear deterrence to Soviet secu- 
rity and implied that such a policy endangers the coun- 
try. “Many people,” he said, still sincerely believe in the 
efficacy of nuclear deterrence. In actuality, the possibil- 
ity of catastrophic technical or human error has risen 
with the number of weapons, their complexity, and the 
duration of their deployment. Together these factors 


Constitute “an enormous number of contingencies” that 


has heightened the likelihood of military conflict.14° 
Clearly the danger of accidental nuclear war trig- 
gered by a reflexive commitment to deterrence has 


worried Gorbachev more than the danger of an unpro- 


voked Western attack. Contextual evidence makes it 
virtually certain that this critique of deterrence theory 
was directed at the theory’s Soviet as well as Western 
proponents. '*' During this period, Soviet START nego- 
itiators in Geneva were showing an increasing willing- 
iness to consider deep cuts in Strategic nuclear weap- 
‘ons, and Gorbachev appeared ready to push the logic 
of such cuts a long way. '42 


| 'S’Sakharov's banishment was lifted in December 1986. He travelled to 
the US in early November 1988 to participate in a meeting of the International 
Foundation for the Survival and Development of Humanity, a new 

ongovernmental Soviet-American organization with headquarters in Moscow 
and Washington, DC. 

'$8Pravda, Sept. 30, 1987. 

'ibid., Feb. 26, 1987. 

‘°Taking up a theme sounded earlier by Dobrynin, Gorbachev denied 


Bhat world war has been avoided in recent decades because of nuclear 


eapons. Rather, he asserted, world war was avoided despite such 
eaponry. Pravda, Sept. 17, 1987. 

"Ibid. As previously, the word Gorbachev used to describe the idea of 
deterrence was the neutral “sderzhivaniye,” not the pejorative “ustrasheniye,” 
suggesting that he has Soviet policy in mind as well. Moreover, some 

ilitary men have declined to endorse his critique of deterrence. 
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Gorbachev also gave a new twist to his contention 
that Soviet security depended on greater economic dy- 
namism. While playing down the Western military 
threat, he claimed that reactionary Western circles 
were trying to slow the USSR’s progress by locking it 
into a policy of military confrontation. However, he as- 
serted, the USSR would not “irrationally and automati- 
cally” adopt military programs that imperialism was try- 
ing to foist on it through the arms competition. '43 The 
obvious implication was that a larger Soviet military ef- 
fort, far from foiling imperialist designs, might play into 
the West's hands by undermining Soviet economic per- 
formance. 

Gorbachev's increasingly radical security approach 
provoked tension. In advancing his sweeping propos- 
als for political liberalization at the January plenum, 
Gorbachev sought to change the complexion of the Po- 
litburo by adding to it the liberal Aleksandr Yakovlev, 
and he focused on the political and economic “crisis 
phenomena” inside the Soviet system.'*4 Glossing 
over the military competition with the West, he indicated 
that the Armed Forces should make more effective use 
of existing resources rather than press the party for big- 
ger budgets. '*° He also expressed veiled dissatisfac- 
tion with the military establishment, which he said “also 
lives by means of restructuring.” His displeasure prob- 
ably stemmed from military foot-dragging on personnel 
changes as well as on other aspects of internal military 
reform. '*° 

After hearing Gorbachev's speech, the Central Com- 
mittee adopted a divergent interpretation of Soviet se- 
curity needs. Omitting the concept of a domestic crisis, 
the plenum's final resolution highlighted the efforts of 
“militant imperialist circles” to attain strategic superior- 
ity. Although it stated that the party must “maintain the 
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"421n the fall of 1987, for example, he referred favorably to a Soviet- 
American study which suggests that strategic stability could be maintained 
with only 5 percent of existing nuclear weapons (Pravda, Sept. 17, 1987). 
Soviet participants in this work apparently included some of the civilian 
theorists from the Academy of Sciences who have been involved since 
1984 in modeling the effects of deep cuts beyond a first stage of 50 percent 
reductions. For details of this work, see A. A. Kokoshin in SShA: 

Ekonomika, Politika, [deologiya (Moscow), No. 2, 1988, pp. 3-12. 

“3Pravda, Feb. 28, 1987. 

'4Vakovlev was made a nonvoting member at the January 1987 
plenum. He was elevated to voting membership in April. 

'SGorbachev told the plenum that Soviet military cadres had “an 
enormous responsibility before the people” to protect the country’s security. 
The people and the party, he said, were doing “everything” to strengthen 
the Armed Forces and had a right to assume that no aggression could catch 
the USSR unawares. The party was counting on the officer corps in 
deciding on the tasks for strengthening the state's defense Capacity, said 
Gorbachev, and the Central Committee was sure that all military cadres 
would act “with the greatest responsibility.” Pravda, Jan. 28 and 
Apr. 11, 1987. 

'4°Dale Herspring, “On Perestroyka: Gorbachev, Yazov, and the 
Military,” loc. cit., p. 101. 
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country’s defense capacity on the necessary level’— 
language Gorbachev probably favored—the resolution 
also said incongruously that the international situation 
required “a comprehensive strengthening of the de- 
fense possibilities of our country.” Moreover, it praised 
the Armed Forces fulsomely, dropping the undertone of 
criticism in Gorbachev's speech. '47 

This episode illustrates the obstacles Gorbachev has 
encountered in trying to recast the bureaucratic hierar- 
chies overseeing the various elements of security poli- 
cy. His greatest success occurred in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. At the plenum Gorbachev pressed for the 
continuation of staff and structural changes at the MFA 
as a prerequisite for a more active foreign policy. Echo- 
ing this theme a few months later, Shevardnadze at- 
tacked the diplomatic service for having pursued a dis- 
torted definition of the Soviet national interest in the past 
and voiced his determination to carry out further staff 
changes. '48 

Marshal Sokolov, on the other hand, was far less re- 
ceptive to the idea of revamping the Ministry of Defense 
to pursue a revised interpretation of the national interest 
and responded coolly to Gorbachev's January plenum 
speech. '*9 Although Marshal Akhromeyev began to 
treat military personnel and leadership practices as ar- 
eas requiring serious reform, Sokolov paid only lip ser- 
vice to the idea.'®° Obviously relying on the conserva- 
tive resistance to Gorbachev within the Central 
Committee, Sokolov expatiated on the “high evalua- 
tion’ the Armed Forces had received at the January 
plenum and played down the need for the rejuvenation 
of military cadres.'°' In all likelihood, it was Sokolov 
who instructed the military press to ignore Gorbachev's 
comments at the plenum about a brewing internal crisis 


'47Pravda, Jan. 29, 1987. 

148Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR, No. 2, 1987, pp. 30-34, 
trans. in FBIS-SOV, Oct. 27, 1987, pp. 52-53. 

149Employing the same tactics that he and other conservative officials 
had used earlier, Sokolov played down the significance of Gorbachev's 
proposals at the January plenum and emphasized that the party's 
“strategic course” had been set at earlier party conclaves. Pravda, 

Feb. 23, 1987. 

150In particular, Akhromeyev acknowledged the need for a better 
cadres policy. See Sovetskaya Rossiya (Moscow), Feb. 21, 1987. Cf. Sokolov 
in Pravda, Feb. 23, 1987, and Marshal Viktor Kulikov in Trud (Moscow), 

Feb. 22, 1987. 

'5'ccording to Sokolov, the central requirement of military personnel 
policy was “capably to combine young and experienced cadres, to ensure 
their continuity and the development of everything good that has been 
accumulated in the activity of commanders . . . and has passed the test of 
time.” See Pravda, Feb. 23, 1987. Shortly afterward, Sokolov attended a 
meeting of a military party aktiv in which several speakers endorsed changes 
in cadres policy, including the downgrading of seniority and service 
records in making military appointments. Sokolov addressed the meeting, but 
his remarks were not published, no doubt because he opposed the 
changes. See Krasnaya Zvezda, Mar. 7, 1987, trans. in FB/S-SOV, 

Mar. 10, 1987, p. V/1. 


and about the military's shortcomings. '°* 

In contrast to their handling of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the Ministry of Defense, Gorbachev's and 
his allies’ handling of the KGB was rather cautious. 
Shortly before the January plenum, KGB chairman 
Chebrikov was compelled to acknowledge on the front 
page of Pravda that a KGB official in Ukraine had con- 
spired to persecute a muck-raking journalist.'°° This 
unprecedented admission of KGB malfeasance proba- 
bly could not have been extracted without prodding 
from Gorbachev. Moreover, the push for political liber-_ 
alization at the January plenum should logically have | 
entailed further censure of the KGB. Nonetheless, Gor- 
bachev did not take this step. Instead, he extolled the 
high qualifications of KGB personnel and made no - 
mention of any need for perestroyka inside the organi- 
zation.'®°* This rhetorical accommodation apparently 
allowed him to increase his influence within the police 
apparatus. '°° But it did not augur the kind of personnel 
shake-ups that were being carried out in the foreign 
and defense ministries, and which Chebrikov was suc- 
cessfully avoiding inside his police domain. In view of 
the deep party divisions over political reform that sur- 
faced at the January plenum, Gorbachev probably 
chose to avoid the risky step of antagonizing the mili- 
tary and police hierarchies simultaneously. '°° 

Thus Gorbachev launched a campaign to renovate) 
the military high command and, in the process, to install. 
officers with doctrinal dispositions closer to his own. '°/ 


The campaign received a serendipitous boost from the 
ee ee ee Ee ee ee 


182i publishing the “theses” of Gorbachev's speech, Krasnaya Zvezda 
(Jan. 28, 1987) excised his references to “crisis phenomena” in the USSR. The 
military newspaper accurately paraphrased Gorbachev's demand for 
better performance from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but it omitted his 
reference to the need for perestroyka in the military. Instead, it merely 
reported that Gorbachev had voiced “our most important concern” about the: 
military cadres who were defending the country. Three days later (Jan. 

31), Pravda ran an editorial on the plenum that mentioned Soviet “crisis 
phenomena” and referred to the new demands facing “foreign-policy 
departments” (presumably including the Ministry of Defense). The next day, 
Krasnaya Zvezda, most likely under pressure from the Gorbachev camp, 
reprinted the Pravda editorial on its front page. 

'88K night, The KGB: Police and Politics in the Soviet Union, p. 101. 

'$4Pravda, Jan. 28, 1987. 

'55The January plenum made Anatoliy Luk'yanov a party secretary 
overseeing the Central Committee's Administrative Organs Department, 
which is responsible for supervising the KGB and the Armed Forces. 
Luk’yanov, holder of a doctorate in legal studies and a long-time associate 0° 
Gorbachev, voiced views on citizen rights and the role of the state that 
were much less conservative than Chebrikov's. See Pravda, June 16, 1987. 

'S6The plenum had been postponed three times before it finally 
occurred in January. See Timothy Colton, “Gorbachev and the Politics of 
System Renewal,” in Seweryn Bialer and Michael Mandelbaum, Eds. 
Gorbachev's Russia and American Foreign Policy, New York Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1988, p. 177. 

187See, in particular, Krasnaya Zvezda, Mar. 18, 1987. During the 
preceding two years, the officer corps had responded sluggishly to 
Gorbachev's calls for “criticism and self-criticism" and institutional 
perestroyka. See Dale Herspring, “On Perestroyka ... ," loc. cit., p. 101. 
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Matthias Rust affair. The ability of the West German 
| youth to pilot his small Cessna to an unhindered land- 
ing near Red Square deeply embarassed the Armed 
Forces and provided a golden opportunity to replace 
Sokolov with Dmitriy Yazov, an officer more sympathet- 
ic to internal military reform.'°® Even before it became 
fashionable, Yazov had voiced concern about the need 
to upgrade the personal and professional standards of 
Soviet military men, and he had been put in charge of 
personnel policy at the Ministry of Defense shortly after 
Gorbachev called for perestroyka of the military. In se- 
lecting the relatively junior Yazov to succeed Sokolov, 
Gorbachev by-passed a layer of higher-ranking offi- 
cers and created a defense minister owing a larger 
than usual political debt to the general secretary. 

The drive for military reform was also fueled by an un- 
precedented wave of articles in which civilian foreign- 
affairs specialists invaded the domain of the military 
theoreticians and took stands uncongenial to main- 
stream military thought. In the pre-Gorbachev days, ci- 
vilian specialists had tried to influence military policy 
only indirectly—by offering a more temperate image of 
the West and its military intentions. Now, in response to 
the urgings of officials such as Shevardnadze, Yakov- 
lev, and Dobrynin, civilian analysts began to offer opin- 
ions on the nature of strategic stability, the scope of 
arms cuts, and the kinds of weapons that should be 
eliminated. '°° Although these analysts still lacked ac- 
cess to many varieties of Soviet military data, their out- 
spokenness confronted professional military theorists 
with an unfamiliar challenge. 

Part of the challenge was a growing civilian interest in 
unilateral military reductions. For example, a deputy di- 
rector of the USA Institute co-authored an article that re- 
called Khrushchev’s unilateral troop cuts and claimed 
that the cuts had not harmed Soviet security because 
“they were accompanied by a broad peace offensive 
that made it virtually impossible for the West to bring 
additional military pressure to bear on our country.”'®° 
Disputing this idea, Deputy Defense Minister Ivan Tre- 
t'yak warned that curbing imperialism was more impor- 
tant than reducing the defense budget and asserted 


8) bid. 

'°Robert Legvold, Gorbachev's New Approach to Conventional Arms 
Control,” The Harriman Institute Forum (New York), January 1988; Raymond 
arthoff, “New Thinking in Soviet Military Doctrine,” The Washington 
luarterly (Washington, DC), Summer 1988, pp. 131-58; and A. Arbatov in 
irovaya Ekonomika i Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya (Moscow— 
ereaftter, cited as MEMO), No. 4, 1988, pp. 10-22. 

‘Vitaliy Zhurkin, Sergey Karaganov, and Andrey Kortunov in Novoye 
remya (Moscow), No. 40, 1987, quoted in Harry Gelman, The Soviet Military 
eadership and the Question of Soviet Deployment Retreats, Santa 
lonica, Ca, Rand Corporation, September 1988. | am grateful to Dr. Gelman 
or allowing me to read this report before its publication. 
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that the deleterious effects of Khrushchev’s troop cuts 
had endured to the present day.'®' Nevertheless, 
some prominent civilian analysts continued to advo- 
cate unilateral cuts as a more effective means of pro- 
moting the country’s security and lightening its military 
burden than negotiated bilateral arms reductions. '© 
Although none of the liberal Politburo members publicly 
espoused this view, privately it plainly enjoyed high- 
level backing and foreshadowed Gorbachev's 1988 
announcement of planned unilateral cuts. 


Breaking the Reykjavik stalemate. Gorbachev's bat- 
tle for tighter control of the country’s foreign-policy ap- 
paratus coincided with his search for a way out of the 
post-Reykjavik stalemate. At the end of February 1987, 
inamove that artfully obscured the simultaneous termi- 
nation of the Soviet moratorium on nuclear tests, Gor- 
bachev once again decoupled the INF issue from talks 
on strategic offensive and defensive arms and prom- 
ised to strive for a quick INF accord. '®? As the INF ne- 
gotiations progressed and the United States pressed 
for rigorous measures to verify such a treaty, Soviet ne- 
gotiators began to evince anew willingness to consider 
measures that previously had been rejected out of 
hand. Meanwhile, building on his call for political reform 
at the January plenum, Gorbachev endorsed the “hu- 
manization of international relations” and announced a 
new approach to the human-rights issues subsumed 
under Basket Three of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). Denying the assertion 
of “those who assume . . . that our position is the result 
of pressure from the West,” he called for a CSCE 
meeting in Moscow on “humanitarian cooperation,” de- 
spite the likelihood that such a conference would gen- 
erate Western pressures for further liberalization of the 
Soviet system. '®4 

In addition, Gorbachev hinted at a relaxation of ef- 
forts to promote pro-Soviet regimes in the Third World. 
The sovereign right of peoples to decide on revolution- 
ary or evolutionary paths of development, including the 
right to preserve “the status quo,” should be observed 
unconditionally, he said.'®° This statement appeared in 
a speech advocating a major expansion in the peace- 
keeping role of the United Nations. Evidently it was in- 
tended to signal a new Soviet restraint in regional con- 
flicts and to build up the UN as an umbrella under which 


'®' Moscow News, No. 8, 1988, quoted in Gelman, op. cit. 

'©? See, in particular, A. G. Arbatov's presentation of this view to the 
Scientific Council of the Academy's Institute of the World Economy and 
International Relations, MEMO, No. 5, 1988, p. 152. 

'63Pravda, Mar. 1, 1987. 

'4ibid., Feb. 17 and 25, Apr. 11, 1987. 

'ibid., Sep. 17, 1987. 
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the USSR could withdraw from some of its most ex- 
posed Third-World commitments, particularly in Af- 
ghanistan. 

Several of Gorbachev's colleagues backed his diplo- 
macy, including his announcement delinking INF from 
other arms issues. Ryzhkov, asserting that the idea of 
nuclear disarmament “is not a utopia,” hailed the new 
INF offer and forecast favorable possibilities for pro- 
gress on other aspects of superpower arms control.'°° 
Zaykov likewise supported flexible diplomacy. Strongly 
endorsing the “new philosophy of international rela- 
tions” embodied in Gorbachev's statement at the Mos- 
cow Forum in February 1987, Zaykov referred favorably 


ow of the Rust affair, also remained skeptical. After 
keeping silent for two and a half months about the INF 
decision, Sokolov finally endorsed it, but he simulta- 
neously emphasized the aggressive nature of imperial- 
ism and presented a pessimistic gloss on the lessons of 
World War II, thereby suggesting that a policy of diplo- 
matic maneuver might not suffice to counter the West- 
ern military threat.'’? In short, the debate about how to 
combine political gestures, negotiating concessions, 
and military preparations was still simmering.'”° 

This impression was confirmed by polemics that 
broke out shortly after Gorbachev announced his deci- 
sion to delink INF. Aleksandr Bovin, a liberal journalist 


to the INF offer and struck an optimistic note about the 
future benefits of Soviet arms-control diplomacy. '®” 
Gromyko also endorsed the INF proposal. '®® Yakov- 
lev’s enthusiasm for innovative security policies almost 


who had long favored a softer line toward the West and - 
was pushing for more g/asnost’ in the media’s treat-_ 
ment of foreign policy, suggested that the original deci- 
sion to deploy SS-20 missiles in the European theater - 


certainly included vigorous private backing for delink- 
ing INF from other arms negotiations. '°° 

Other figures reacted more coolly to Gorbachev's 
emphasis on political gestures and concessionary 
arms-control initiatives. Ligachev waited almost two 
months before mentioning and commending the new 
policy.'”° If the meaning of this delay was ambiguous, 
Shcherbytskyi’s position was more clear-cut. Unlike 
some liberal politicians, the Ukrainian leader refrained 
from mentioning the positive effects of the January ple- 
num on Western public opinion. Instead he interpreted 
the plenum in a way that underscored the comments on 
military preparedness in the plenum resolution. More 
important, his brief reference to the new policy on INF 
fell far short of an endorsement, most likely signifying a 
continuing belief that no INF agreement should be 
signed in the absence of new limits on SDI.'7' 

Minister of Defense Sokolov, not yet under the shad- 


166|bid., Mar. 30 and Apr. 28, 1987. 

187|bid., Mar. 5, 1987. Solomentsev took a similar position (ibid, Mar. 25 
and May 14, 1987). 

168/bid., Mar. 11, 1987. 

169Firmly ruling out the possibility of responding to SDI with a similar 
Soviet program, Yakovlev called for a move away from deterrence and 
showed a strong interest in applying the slogan of “reasonable 
sufficiency” to conventional as well as nuclear arms. FB/S-SOV, Mar. 16, 1987, 
p. G/12, Mar.20, 1987, p. G/4; and Kommunist, No. 8, May 1987. 

170FBIS-SOV, Apr. 27, 1987, p. F/3. When Ligachev did mention the 
decision, his comments were quite favorable, although still less positive than 
those of Gorbachev's ardent supporters. 

'71Shcherbytskyi remarked that the January plenum “again affirmed the 
unshakable character of the unity of the CPSU'’s internal and foreign policy.” 
He left open the question of whether internal requirements or external 
dangers should receive greater weight in national policy-making, but in view 
of his past remarks, it would be fair to assume that he continued to assign 
special significance to external threats. Shcherbytskyi—in contrast to several 
of the figures discussed above—did not refer explicitly to the decoupling 
of INF, and he said nothing about future benefits from the step. Pravda 
Ukrainy, Mar. 25, 1987. 
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had been a mistake. Invoking Lenin's criticism of a di-_ 
plomacy based on “ultimatums,” Bovin justified the re- _ 
cent decoupling of INF from SDI in terms that suggest- 
ed some people believed the recoupling at Reykjavik | 
should become part of along-term strategy, rather than - 
merely a short-term tactical maneuver. '’* 

Bovin was promptly challenged by Major-General 
Yuriy Lebedev, a General Staff officer who had served 
as military advisor at the unsuccessful Soviet-American 
INF negotiations in the early 1980's. According to Lebe- | 
dev, the original decision to deploy the SS-20’s was 
correct. It had not provoked the American INF deploy- 
ments—as Bovin implied—but had been a response to. 
military moves that the West had already planned.'” 
Lebedev was silent about the decoupling of INF, but he: 
was plainly unsympathetic to Bovin’s broad hint that) 
Soviet military programs should be curbed to elicit re- 
ciprocal Western restraint in areas like SDI. Persistent 
skepticism about the feasibility of such tactics appar- 
ently compelled Gorbachev to defend himself against 
the charge that his economy-minded emphasis on. 
opening up and commercializing the Soviet space pro- 
gram was causing the USSR to fall behind the United 
States in the military competition in space.'’® | 


172Pravda, May 9, 1987. Like Shcherbytskyi, Sokolov described the 
Soviet proposal as being for the liquidation of intermediate-range rockets in 
Europe; he did not refer directly to the decision to delink the issue from 
other arms matters. 

173Eor other evidence of continuing debate, see the comments of 
Gromyko in /zvestiya, Jan. 18, 1987; and in Pravda, Mar. 14, 1987. 

174MJoscow News, No. 10, 1987. During this period, Bovin chastised the 
ministries of foreign affairs and defense for their secretiveness, and Fedor 
Burlatskiy called on Soviet journalists to present more factual analyses of 
the West. Sovestskaya Kultura (Moscow), May 21, 1987. 

175Moscow News, No. 11, 1987, as cited in Radio Liberty Daily Report 
(Munich), Mar. 20, 1987. 

176Pravda, May 14, 1987; see also “Sales Blitz by Soviet Seeks to Tap 
Global Market in Space Services,” The New York Times, Sept. 6, 1987. 
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Conservative apprehensions about the future treat- 
ment of military programs must have been sharpened 
by the pronouncements of Shevardnadze and some of 
his deputies. Shevardnadze assailed past foreign poli- 
cy for pursuing a distorted conception of the national in- 
terest. He emphasized that the arms race was damag- 
ing the Soviet economy and argued for a cost-effective 
external policy that would avoid further growth of mili- 
tary expenditures. Lamenting the lack of creative think- 
ing about foreign affairs, he remarked that at times 
“we .. . induced enormous material investments in 
hopeless foreign policy projects and tacitly promoted 
actions which, both in the direct and the indirect sense, 
have cost the people dearly even to this day.”'”” No 
doubt Afghanistan was uppermost in his mind, but he 
was probably referring as well to the decision to deploy 
the SS-20’'s. Shortly after the publication of Shevard- 
nadze’s address, one of his deputies criticized the SS- 
20 deployments and hinted that the Ministry of Foreign 
| Affairs should have a say in future decisions about de- 
veloping and deploying new weapons. '’® 


Security, Liberalization, 
and Subversion 


The evolving security debate posed questions not 
only about diplomatic tactics and military policy but 
about opening the Soviet system to the outside world. 
As the superpowers edged closer to agreeing on the 
weapons to be eliminated under an INF accord, Soviet 
decision-makers were forced to weigh how much in- 
formation and access the USSR would give American 
arms-control monitors in order to gain American accept- 
ance of the agreement. One hint came in August, when 
Soviet and American negotiators agreed on a system of 
compulsory challenge inspections of chemical weap- 
ons facilities. Another signal came in September, when 
several US Congressmen traveling in the USSR were 
unexpectedly allowed to inspect and photograph the 
controversial Krasnoyarsk radar facility. These events 
lent weight to Gorbachev's statement the following 
week that the USSR was prepared to embrace ‘previ- 
ously unheard-of standards” of openness to ensure the 


"’7Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR, No. 2, 1987, pp. 30-34, 
trans. in FB/S-SOV, Oct. 27, 1987, pp. 51-55. This speech was delivered on 27 
June. 

"® According to Deputy Foreign Minister Aleksandr Bessmertnykh, 
decision-making on the SS—20 deployment had erroneously allowed 
technological factors to prevail over political calculations. Bessmertnykh 
went on to assert that “national interests must determine strategy, while 
strategy must determine political tactics and, to a certain extent, the 
technological development of the Armed Forces.” New Times (Moscow), 

No. 6, 1987, as quoted in Gelman, op. cit. 
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monitoring of international arms-control obligations. '’9 
They also gave some credibility to his implicit acknowl- 
edgment that the published Soviet defense budget was 
misleading and his promise that as the regime carried 
out internal economic reform, it would publish a de- 
fense budget comparable to Western budgets. '®° 

The interaction between security policy and political 
liberalization was also reflected in the shifting Soviet 
stance on human rights. In September, despite a sharp 
rise in human-rights protests by some ethnic minorities, 
Gorbachev followed up his earlier proposal for a Mos- 
cow CSCE meeting by stating that national legislation 
and rules on humanitarian issues must be brought into 
conformity with international obligations and norms. '8' 
Shortly before Gorbachev traveled to meet President 
Reagan in Washington, the press announced the for- 
mation of a Public Commission for Humanitarian Ques- 
tions and Human Rights to “achieve conformity of Sovi- 
et legislation with the obligations assumed by the 
Soviet Union in the Helsinki Final Act and in UN human 
rights documents.” '®* Despite the internal sensitivity of 
the issue, Gorbachev sought to accommodate Western 
concerns and played down the possibility that the West 
might manipulate the issue to undermine the Soviet 
system. 

In support of these steps, several of Gorbachev's Po- 
litburo colleagues argued that perestroyka was per- 
suading the West of the USSR’s benign intentions and 
hamstringing the efforts of Western antagonists to justi- 
fy anti-Soviet policies. Ryzhkov hailed the benefit of 
perestroyka in countering foreign propaganda about 
the USSR’s “expansionism” and “closed society,” and 
Dobrynin espoused a similar view.'®? Other leaders 
suggested that the “humanization’” of international rela- 
tions would improve Soviet security. Shevardnadze, 
Yakoviev, and Zaykov, for example, all supported the 
idea of holding a CSCE meeting in Moscow. '®4 Holding 
such a conference would indeed have a dramatic inter- 
national impact, but—as many of its proponents doubt- 
less knew—scheduling it would also generate pres- 
sures for further domestic liberalization if its impact 
were to be positive, not negative. 

This linking of perestroyka and foreign relations 
struck the more conservative leaders as dangerous. 
Figures such as Shcherbytskyi had taken a hard line on 


'79Pravda, Sept. 17, 1987. 

'80lbid., Aug. 27, 1987. 
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security policy from the beginning; others, such as Li- 
gachev, were disciplinarian reformers whose views of 
security now seemed increasingly conservative be- 
cause of the emerging radicalism of Gorbachev's ap- 
proach. Although these leaders generally believed that 
economic revitalization would strengthen the USSR'’s 
international position, they were far more skeptical 
about the benefits of political liberalization. '®° Shcher- 
bytskyi.and Ligachev both asserted that the West 
sought to promote a form of democratization that would 
destroy the socialist system, and both remained silent 
about the idea of an international human-rights meeting 
in Moscow. '®° The connection between domestic polit- 
ical reform and socialism’s attractiveness abroad, Li- 
gachev explained, had to be understood “from precise 
class positions.” '®” In other words, the essentials of the 
party’s authoritarian rule must not be sacrificed in a 
misguided effort to make the USSR politically appeal- 
ing to the West. 

Chebrikov articulated the conservative view most 
forcefully in a soeech commemorating the birth of Fe- 
liks Dzerzhinskiy, the first head of the secret police. Lib- 
eralized treatment of dissidents, said Chebrikov, would 
not eliminate Western “ideological speculation” on hu- 
man-rights issues. Rather, it would give greater influ- 
ence to antisocialist elements susceptible to being 
used for subversive ends by Western intelligence 
agencies. '®° Permeated with fear of conspiratorial links 
between domestic and foreign political forces, Chebri- 
kov’s speech contradicted Dobrynin’s earlier stand on 
the need to neutralize foreign “speculation” through a 
more accommodating posture on human rights. More 
important, the statement was at odds with Gorbachev's 
position, and it came just days before the General Sec- 
retary endorsed the goal of bringing Soviet human- 
rights legislation into line with international legal norms. 

Concern about the stability of the political system ap- 
peared to be one reason for Chebrikov’s veiled warning 
that he, much like Dzerzhinskiy during the 1918 debate 
over the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, might not support such 
diplomatic concessions toward the West as the pro- 
spective INF treaty. '®? Although Dzerzhinskiy had con- 
sidered the signing of the 1918 Treaty “a mistake,” said 
Chebrikov, he had defended party unity and had reject- 


'85| igachev, for instance, observed that economic revitalization and 
better consumer goods would enhance the attractiveness of socialism’s 
image abroad. Ekonomicheskaya Gazeta (Moscow), No. 22, 1987. 

'86FB/S-SOV, Mar. 10, 1987, p. R/8; Pravda Ukrainy, Mar. 7, 1987. 

'87Problemy Mira i Sotsializma (Prague), No. 7, 1987, p. 6. 

'88Pravda, Sept. 11, 1987. 

'8\bid. This interpretation of Chebrikov’s intent is strengthened by the 
fact that other portions of the speech contained obvious arguments by 
historical analogy intended to caution Gorbachev against the dangers of 
runaway political liberalization. 
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ed the tactics of the “left communists,” which had 
threatened to split the party over this issue. The striking 
thing about this passage was Chebrikov’s failure di- 
rectly to condemn Dzerzhinskiy’s opposition to the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which generations of Soviet pol- 
icy-makers have invoked as a precedent to legitimize 
foreign-policy concessions. At the time, pro-Gorba- 
chev intellectuals were citing Brest-Litovsk to justify a 
more accommodating line toward the West, and Gor- 
bachev’s own brief comments on the treaty portrayed it 
in a favorable light. '9° 

Chebrikov also appeared concerned about the se- 
curity implications of Gorbachev's diplomatic tactics 
and approach to arms-control verification. Western in- 
telligence agencies, warned the KGB chief, were step- 
ping up efforts to gain information about Soviet techni- - 
cal research and economic plans, as well as about the - 
USSR's “planned foreign-policy actions.”'?' This re- 
mark was a clear rebuttal to Shevardnadze and others - 
pressing for more glasnost’ in the realm of foreign poli- 
cy. In all probability Chebrikov, who had taken a con- 
servative line on the general issue of glasnost’ and had 
warned of intensifying Western efforts to obtain Soviet ' 
military secrets, disliked Gorbachev's radically new 
stance on arms-control verification. Many KGB officials | 
undoubtedly distrusted it because it threatened to’ 
breach the secrecy in which the KGB had long cloaked 
Soviet military activities. : 

Additional evidence supports the supposition that) 
some members of the top leadership opposed the INF 
Treaty. The tone of Gorbachev's remarks on the eve of: 
the Washington summit suggested that he was parry- 
ing doubts within the leadership. Harking back to Reyk-. 
javik, he remarked that events had borne out the evalu-: 
ation he had given 40 minutes after the meeting, | 
whereas “panic” and skeptical declarations about 
Reykjavik’s “failure” had been disproved.'9* Apart’ 
from Chebrikov, the targets of this pointed reminder: 
probably included Shcherbytskyi and perhaps Liga- 
chev. In describing the approaching Washington sum-} 
mit, Shcherbytskyi ignored the draft INF treaty and ob- 
served that “the world is awaiting a palpable change on | 
the key question of . . . reducing strategic nuclear} 
means,” although it was clear that the summit woul 
produce no breakthrough on strategic weapons. '%9 Li- 
gachev, of course, was the Politburo member who ha 
openly declared Reykjavik a failure the year before: 
Meanwhile Yakovlev, who undoubtedly favored the 
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struction of Soviet missiles. 


treaty, indirectly confirmed the existence of opposition 
by speaking out against Soviet persons who feared 
“imaginary losses” in a nonnuclear world.'%* 
Although it is extremely doubtful that any of the party 
leaders believed in the feasibility of complete nuclear 
disarmament, the INF Treaty apparently crystallized 
he leaders’ differences over reducing Soviet reliance 
n nuclear weapons, especially if this meant foregoing 
curbs on the French and British nuclear arsenals and 
iving up more weapons than did the United States. 
his is probably why the signing of the Treaty was mo- 
entarily set back by the Yel'tsin affair. Although the 
el'tsin affair centered on domestic rather than foreign 
olicy, it temporarily weakened Gorbachev and forced 
im to delay scheduling the Washington summit until he 
ould resolve the bitter clash between Boris Yel’tsin 
nd the same Politburo conservatives who evidently 


'4Pravda, Nov. 4, 1987. The context showed that Yakovlev was 
eferring to persons inside the USSR rather than to foreigners. 
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harbored reservations about the treaty. 

The gradual convergence of Gorbachev's revision of 
security policy with his campaign for domestic political 
liberalization posed a serious challenge to the coun- 
try’s national-security institutions. As it happened, Yel’- 
tsin had already provided a harbinger of the challenge 
by launching lacerating public attacks on the Air De- 
fense Forces in the aftermath of the Rust affair. Flaying 
commanders for “elitism” and for ignoring party recom- 
mendations in making military promotions, Yel’tsin 
complained that the military establishment had ignored 
the party’s call for glasnost’ out of a mistaken belief that 
public discussion of military deficiencies would be 
harmful to national security. '9° 

At about the same time, a prominent Belorussian writ- 
er actually argued that if the West launched a massive 
first strike, Soviet nuclear retaliation would be unjusti- 
fied, and he praised the superior courage of military 


'SKrasnaya Zvezda, June 17, 1987. 
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men who “give their military expertise to the antiwar 
movement.” '?° Leading officers in the Main Political 
Directorate and General Staff replied with angry denun- 
ciations of such “pacificism.”'2’ Nonetheless, the liber- 
al intellectuals reiterated their position unequivocally, 
arguing that “the truth of the new thinking is obligatory 
even for military thought,” and some objected to the tra- 
ditional practice of interrupting the education of prom- 
ising young specialists by drafting them for military ser- 
vice. A few daring writers even went so far as to argue 
that the military establishment had a vested interest in 
opposing peace and was willfully misinterpreting Gor- 
bachev’s pronouncements on security. 19° 

The anger this provoked among some Politburo 
members was expressed most forcefully by Defense 
Minister Yazov. Although willing to agree that organiza- 
tional and doctrinal reforms could make the Armed 
Forces more efficient, Yazov clearly resented such 
wide-ranging attacks on military values. Adopting a 
cautious attitude toward political liberalization as a 
whole, Yazov warned that criticism was a very sharp 
weapon. Sensationalism and a disrespectful attitude 
toward military cadres should be avoided, he said, and 
the forthcoming celebration of the Revolution’s 70th an- 
niversary should be used to instill a patriotic apprecia- 
tion of Soviet history.'29 Yazov's remarks about disre- 
spect may have been intended as a rebuttal to Yel’tsin, 
and the Defense Minister must have been happy to see 
Yel’tsin publicly humiliated when Gorbachev, carefully 
weighing the political situation, came down on the side 
of Yel’tsin’s enemies. In December 1987, Yazov met 
with a group of Soviet writers and again lashed out at 
the negative depiction of the military in literature that, in 
his view, threatened the patriotic sentiments needed to 
maintain a powerful military establishment.2°° 

The disagreements about literature clearly over- 
lapped with the debates over security policy. At the 
meeting with the writers, deputy chief of the Main Politi- 
cal Directorate Col.-Gen. D. Volkogonov complained 
that although ‘the term deterrence has been stigma- 


196 Moskovskiye Novosti, Mar. 8, 1987, as quoted in Stephen Foye, 
“Intellectuals Attack the Military,” Sovset’ News (3, No. 9), July 30, 1987. The 
writer, Ales Adamovich, was active in the work of the Committee of Soviet 
Scientists for Peace and Against the Nuclear Threat. The Committee was set 
up in 1983 primarily to lobby Western scientists against SD! but began to 
play a significant role in Soviet security deliberations under Gorbachev. 
Adamovich also became a member of the human-rights commission 
established under Burlatsky’s chairmanship in the fall of 1987. 

1971 iteraturnaya Gazeta, May 8, 1987, as quoted in Foye, loc. cit. 

198/ jteraturnaya Gazeta, May 22 and June 8, 1987, as quoted in Foye, 
loc. cit.; and A. Nuykin in Vek XX i mir (The 20th Century and Peace), as cited 
by A. Pavlov and V. Lyashenko in Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, No. 21, 
1988, p. 24. 

'8Krasnaya Zvezda, July 29 and Aug. 13, 1987. 

20°Moscow Television Service in Russian, Jan. 16, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-SOV, Jan. 22, 1988, pp. 68-69. 
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tized, today, when no political mechanism for curbing 
war is available, we . . . have no other option but to re- 
sort to the military mechanism.”“°' Similarly, Aleksandr 
Prokhanov, a highly conservative writer and author of 
many articles praising the intervention in Afghanistan, 
glorified the army for achieving parity with the United 
States and castigated the ‘shameful’ attacks on the 
military by liberal intellectuals. Denying that the INF 
Treaty had come about because of “pacificism” rather 
than Soviet strategic parity, he contended that the mili- 
tary’s special expertise had to make it the central par- 
ticipant in arms control, just as it was central in the mili- 
tary buildup.?°7 

Plainly, Prokhanov spoke for members of the officer | 
corps who were unsettled by the terms of the INF Treaty 
and feared that the principle of asymmetrical reduc- 
tions might be applied to other forces.2°? Marshal Akh- 
romeyev, while supporting the accord, also asserted 
that “reasonable sufficiency” must be based on an “ap- | 
proximate balance” of military forces with offsetting ad- 
vantages on each side. The General Staff chief was 
quite adamant that the concept of sufficiency “cannot 
be interpreted one-sidedly” or as a “unilateral lessen- 
ing of our defense efforts.”°4 


Reassessing the Western challenge. Near the end of 
1987 Gorbachev began to articulate the idea, latent in 
his previous speeches, that the Western powers might | 
be adopting a much less aggressive form of interna- | 
tional behavior. At the 70th anniversary celebration of | 
the Revolution, Gorbachev noted that members of the | 
Western ruling elite now recognized the existence ofa | 
“catastrophic danger to peace,” and he asked rhetori- 
cally whether heightened world interdependence | 
might not curb the most destructive types of imperialist | 


20'lbid., p. 65, emphasis added. 

202"! think that we are now experiencing a moment when culture must 
come to the aid of... . the Army without delay. Attacks by certain sectors of our | 
culture on the Army are, in my opinion, shameful. This is because our 
contemporary repentant culture, which has been genuinely repentant for its 
role in the years of stagnation, cannot be compared with the Army which 
during the same period of so-called stagnation managed to achieve 
military-political and strategic parity with the United States. We have 
nothing to blame the Army for. The Army is now in need of moral support.” 
Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

*93in early 1988, General Vladimir Arkhipov, chief of the Moscow Military 
District, remarked that some officers disapproved of the treaty because it 
required the destruction of more Soviet missiles than American missiles. 
Most officers, Arkhipov added, supported the treaty. /zvestiya, Mar. 16, 1988, | 
in FBIS-SOV, Mar. 23. 1988, pp. 84-85. Nonetheless, the main military 
newspaper reported that mail from its readers was “permeated more than 
ever before by a certain alarm, by doubts, and by anxiety in connection 
with the signing of the treaty.” Krasnaya Zvezda, Apr. 5, 1988, in FB/S-SOV, 
Apr. 11, 1988, p. 86. 
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behavior.*°° In February 1988, he told the Central Com- 
mittee that current international conditions were sub- 
| stantially different from past conditions because the 
| political balance in Western regimes had shifted from 
the “party of war’ to the “party of peace.”*°° Yakovlev 
echoed this theme, claiming that the USSR had entered 
an era “entirely different” from the one during which it 
had been necessary to respond to the West's military 
challenges with emergency measures.7°’ Gorbachev 
and his Politburo allies obviously felt that the West had 
ceased to behave in a traditional “imperialist” fashion, 
although they refrained from saying this directly, and 
they sanctioned the publication of articles by civilian 
analysts who spelled out this view with extraordinary 
bluntness. 
The clearest example was an article by three foreign- 
affairs specialists published in the first issue of Kom- 
munist in 1988. Vigorously rejecting analogies between 
1941 and the current international situation, the authors 
categorically denied that the West would intentionally 
attack the USSR. According to them “today in East- 
West relations there is not one conflict” that might pro- 
duce “the temptation to resort to war. . . it is difficult to 
imagine for what goals Western armies might invade 
the territory of the socialist states . . . today there are no 
politically influential forces in Western Europe or in the 
USA which would set themselves such a task,” let alone 
| launch a surprise nuclear attack. In place of the classic 
/Leninist claim that imperialism’s internal dynamics 
make it inherently aggressive, these authors asserted 
that “bourgeois democracy serves as a definite barrier 
on the path of unleashing . .. war’ between the capital- 
| ist and socialist systems. However, they warned, the 
likelihood of accidenta/ nuclear war between East and 
_ West was growing: “An outwardly paradoxical situation 
| is therefore developing: the threat of intentional nuclear 
aggression is declining, but the threat of war can also 
| increase.""°°8 
The implications of this diagnosis were truly radical. If 
East-West military conflict was likely to arise not from 
premeditated Western aggression but from misper- 
| ceptions and technical malfunctioning of weapons sys- 
jtems, the main goal of Soviet security policy must shift 
‘from intimidating the West to reassuring it. This being 
‘the case, the accumulation of military power could easi- 
ly become counterproductive, whereas measures to al- 


20°Pravda, Nov. 3, 1987; see also ibid., Feb. 26, 1987. 

ibid, Feb. 19, 1988. 
_ *°7lbid., Nov. 4 and 28, 1987. 

208. Zhurkin, S. Karaganov, and A. Kortunov in Kommunist, No. 1, 
January 1988, pp. 44-47. See also Stanislav Kondrashov in Izvestiya, 
Apr. 2, 1988, trans. in FB/S-SOV, Apr. 6, 1988, pp. 2-3. 
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lay the fears of potential adversaries would acquire a vi- 
tal role in protecting the USSR against nuclear destruc- 
tion. 

Some party leaders and military men, however, 
doubted that the trends in Western policy were as be- 
nign as Gorbachev and his allies contended. Shcher- 
bytskyi, for example, highlighted the “aggressive na- 
ture of imperialism” and underscored the need to keep 
in mind ‘the severe experience of the past.” In his view, 
highly influential groups in the West were still pursuing 
a reckless plan to achieve military superiority through 
the militarization of space, as well as by fanning region- 
al conflicts and engaging in international terrorism. Ap- 
parently Shcherbytskyi, whose reservations about the 
INF treaty have already been noted, disapproved of 
Gorbachev's approach to the resolution of regional 
conflicts. In what was probably a reference to internal 
deliberations over whether to sign an agreement call- 
ing for the removal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan, 
he declared that the USSR was on the side of “all states 
and peoples repelling the attacks of international reac- 
tion... [and] defending the sovereign right to select the 
paths and forms of their development.’2°9 

The theme of persisting imperialist aggressiveness 
was also underscored by Defense Minister Yazov. Ya- 
zov had displayed considerable flexibility on a number 
of points of military policy and doctrine. He had en- 
dorsed the goal of a 50 percent cut in strategic arms 
and a “radical, bilateral reduction of conventional for- 
ces.'*'° He also declared that the avoidance of war 
had become a governing principle of Soviet military 
doctrine—thereby implying that the Armed Forces 
must devote greater attention to confidence-building 
measures designed to prevent inadvertent war.2'' But 
Yazov was not ready to dismiss the Western military 
threat or to contemplate unilateral cuts. ‘The threat em- 
anating from imperialism,” he warned, ‘must not be un- 
derestimated."*'* Asserting repeatedly that military- 
strategic parity was the decisive condition for 
preventing war, he maintained that military parity must 
be a crucial part of any definition of military sufficien- 
cy.*'$ He also demanded that historians describe the 
Armed Forces’ decisive contribution in the past to the 
avoidance of war.?'4 

Some military intellectuals spelled out the conserva- 
tive view of Western intentions even more clearly. Ac- 


20° /zvestiya, Dec. 13, 1987. 
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cording to one prominent theorist, aggressiveness was 
an inherent attribute of Western imperialism and 
showed “‘a firm tendency to grow stronger.” In addition 
to applying military force in Afghanistan, Angola, and 
elsewhere, said this writer, US reactionaries were still 
motivated by the “exceptionally dangerous idea of ‘a 
preventive strike’ with a calculation of ‘victory’."*'° Two 
other officers acknowledged that a nuclear war would 
be catastrophic but challenged the liberal view that 
common sense would prevent imperialism from 
launching a nuclear attack. Such a view, they contend- 
ed, “inevitably leads to a distortion of the essence of the 
new political thinking and to a wholesale negation of the 
necessity to adopt measures . . . for the prevention of 
possible imperialist aggression.”*'° 


The 19th Party Conference and After 


In the spring of 1988, as preparations unfolded for 
the 19th national party conference, the ‘“Andreyeva af- 
fair’ revealed the depth of the political disagreements 
surrounding security policy. Reportedly on the prompt- 
ing of Ligachev, the newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya 
printed a chauvinistic attack by Nina Andreyeva on 
Gorbachev's political program.*'” Ina thinly veiled allu- 
sion to Gorbachev's and Yakovlev’s accent on the pri- 
ority of “common human values” in international rela- 
tions, Andreyeva objected to the recent intellectual 
about-face of ‘‘a respected academician” who now as- 
serted that “present-day relations between states from 
the two different socioeconomic systems apparently 
lack any class content.” In actuality, said Andreyeva, 
“peaceful coexistence is nothing but a form of class 
struggle in the international arena.” Andreyeva de- 
nounced “a pacifist erosion of defense and patriotic 
consciousness” that fed such ideas as the abolition of 
Soviet military service. She also inveighed against emi- 


215V V. Serebryannikoy, V. /. Lenin ob aggressivnosti imperializma 
(V. |. Lenin on the Aggressiveness of Imperialism), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 
1988. The passages quoted are paraphrases drawn from a review of this book 
by S. Tyushkevich in Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, No. 8, 1988, 
pp. 85-86. | was unable to obtain a copy of the original work for the 
preparation of this article. 

216Pavlov and Lyashenko, loc. cit., pp. 24, 26. 
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gration, especially of Soviet Jews, and warned that the 
politicization of unofficial organizations at home was 
leading to ‘a by no means socialist pluralism” pat- 
terned on Western political liberalism.?'® All in all, the 
article amounted to a defiant restatement of traditional 
national-security attitudes carried over from the Stalin 
era, and some military as well as civilian party units 
called meetings to publicize its contents.*'9 

After almost three weeks, Pravda delivered a sting- 
ing editorial rebuttal. Condemning persons who failed 
to understand the depth of the domestic crisis affecting 
the country, the party newspaper accused conserva- 
tive forces of supporting a brittle ideology that made the 
Soviet regime more susceptible to foreign propagan- 
da. Pravda also condemned Andreyeva’s “speculation 
on the concept of patriotism. A patriot is not one who 
screams loudly about alleged ‘internal threats’ to so- 
cialism .... A patriot is someone who, not fearing any 
difficulties, acts in the interests of the country and the 
benefit of the people.’”°°° According to one Western 
press report, after a Politburo confrontation over the 
Andreyeva letter Gorbachev met with several military 
district commanders, possibly to shore up his position 
with the officer corps.2*! 

Nevertheless, echoes of the deep anxieties voiced 
by Andreyeva continued to appear in the statements of 
political conservatives and military men who were 
alarmed about the harsh criticism of the military estab- 


lishment by liberal civilians. A military theorist warned | 


against overestimating the influence of the Western 
“peace parties” (which according to Gorbachev now 


determined Western policy) and challenged the refor- | 
mers’ pet notion of responding asymmetrically to new 


Western military programs. In the same vein, the con- 
servative writer Prokhanov claimed that military parity 
was indispensable for the USSR, which was still “sur- 
rounded by powerful Western civilizations that have in- 


tegrated against us.” “Amateurish experiments” in 


arms control, he warned, “can set off an explosion be- 
cause the present balance is very tenuous.”*22 

In response, the liberal reformers, already seeking 
ways to undermine the theoretical assumptions of tradi- 
tional security policy, launched a complementary at- 
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tack on its historiographical underpinnings. The most 
dramatic example appeared in the publications of Vya- 
-cheslav Dashichev, a historian employed at an institute 
of the Academy of Sciences. Closely identifying his 
views with Shevardnadze and the Foreign Ministry, Da- 
| shichev faulted Stalin’s foreign policies for a political 
| failure to protect Soviet security against the Nazis and 
for causing the West to unite against a perceived Soviet 
military threat after World War ||. More recently, he said, 
such ill-considered actions as the intervention in Af- 
ghanistan and the deployment of the SS-20’s had given 
the United States a pretext for military expansion, creat- 
ing a dangerously superior Western potential for gener- 
ating military power, and had crystallized an anti-Soviet 
front including the NATO powers, China, and Japan.*° 
Dashichev denied that strategic parity with the West 
was desirable and clearly contrasted the idea of parity 
with the notion of “reasonable sufficiency.” To curb the 
arms race, he said, a “political modus vivendi” must be 
found between East and West. Instead of misguided ef- 
forts to achieve “small-change” successes in the Third 
World, the USSR’s real national interests required the 
creation of an international climate favorable to a deep 
sociopolitical and economic transformation of the Sovi- 
et system, which “can and must influence the world so- 
Cial process exclusively by its economic, political, sci- 
entific, and cultural successes."**4 
| These assertive arguments provoked sharp ripostes 
| from more conservative commentators. No doubt upset 
by the military establishment's crumbling monopoly 
| Over drawing military lessons from Soviet history, De- 
tense Minister Yazov warned that writers on military his- 
| tory bore a “great responsibility” to avoid superficiality 
land a lack of objectivity.°° In a similar vein, two for- 
eign-affairs specialists, Valentin Falin and Lev Bezy- 
menskiy, provided a lengthy rebuttal of the liberal line. 
The reappraisal of Soviet diplomacy, they cautioned, 
should not yield to “the temptation to seek the truth 
somewhere in the middle’ and to metaphysically divide 
in two the blame for all prewar and postwar complex- 
jities ... , letalone to load these sins on Stalin and Stalin- 
Jism just for the sake of ‘breaking’ with the past.” Ac- 
cording to these writers, “the ‘cold war’ was not our 


if 
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#241 iteraturnaya Gazeta, May 18, 1988. Academician Oleg Bogomolov, 
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choice” but the result of American machinations.2°° 

These disputes foreshadowed developments at the 
party conference. Gorbachev's keynote speech se- 
verely criticized the foreign-policy legacy he had inher- 
ited. The past application of “command-administrative 
methods,” he asserted, had produced erroneous for- 
eign-policy decisions made by a handful of people 
without adequate reflection or consultation. Gorbachev 
stated that attaining strategic parity with the US had 
been necessary, but he vigorously questioned the 
lengths to which this policy had been carried. Although 
“fundamental changes in the world” had made it possi- 
ble to employ political methods of ensuring security, he 
argued, these methods had not always been used, and 
the USSR had allowed itself to become entangled in an 
arms race harmful to its socioeconomic development 
and international standing. Moreover, traditional Soviet 
political methods of struggling for peace and disarma- 
ment had lost their persuasiveness, thereby increasing 
the danger of military confrontation and requiring new 
political thinking. 

As Gorbachev described it, the heart of the new 
thinking was the priority of common human values over 
class values in the nuclear age. Thanks to the new ap- 
proach, said Gorbachev, “the USSR is, as it were, 
‘opening’ anew for the outside world.” From extensive 
contacts with other societies it was extracting useful 
ideas and reaching new understandings of the mean- 
ing of such values as freedom and democracy.”2’ This 
comment signaled Gorbachev's desire to incorporate 
Western economic and political ideas into the reform 
agenda and to use society-to-society contacts with the 
West to modify the traditional Soviet political culture. At 
the same time, Gorbachev signalled reduced attention 
to military requirements. Proclaiming that the share of 
national income going to consumption must be in- 
creased in the upcoming five-year plan, he connected 
this goal with the need for “deep changes’ in the heavy 
and defense industries. The technological and man- 
power requirements of defense programs, he said, 
should now be guaranteed primarily in qualitative rath- 
er than quantitative terms.?° 

Gorbachev also advocated basic alterations in the 
process of formulating and implementing security poli- 
cy. Calling for much more foreign-policy g/asnost’, he 
advocated decision-making arrangements that would 
reflect the interests and desires of all social groups. In 
addition, he urged a “radical increase” in the adminis- 
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trative effectiveness of the agencies handling foreign 
affairs. No agency, he said pointedly, could remain out- 
side the process of democratic renewal; it was neces- 
sary to support the work of the KGB, the Ministry of De- 
fense, and the General Staff in bettering their activity in 
conditions of unfolding democratic processes.*°? Un- 
like Gorbachev's past criticisms of the management of 
external policy, this statement did not name the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Foreshadowing developments later 
in the fall, Gorbachev's new accent on perestroyka in 
the KGB and the General Staff amounted to a demand 
for institutional and policy change in these components 
of the national-security establishment. 

This demand dovetailed with Gorbachev's proposal 
for a governmental reform that would strengthen the 
legislative organs and vest extensive new powers over 
external policy in a chief of state elected to chair the Su- 
preme Soviet. Under this new dispensation, the chief of 
state, in addition to setting the domestic political agen- 
da, would chair the Defense Council and play the cen- 
tral role in deciding major questions of foreign and se- 
curity policy.*°° Gorbachev plainly intended to occupy 
this new post himself rather than concede it to Gromy- 
ko, the head of state at the time. At the conference one 
regional party official took the extraordinary step of ad- 
vocating changes in the Politburo, and after a leading 
question from Gorbachev, he named Gromyko and 
Mikhail Solomentsev as members who should be re- 
moved.73! 

These maneuvers provoked high-level resistance. 
Just before the Politburo and Central Committee met to 
finalize the theses to be discussed at the conference, 
an angry Gromyko twice warned Gorbachev against 
forcing the pace of perestroyka.*3* Gromyko's objec- 
tion probably explains why the theses, which were pub- 
lished before the conference, made no mention of re- 
structuring the office of chief of state. The proposal 
appeared without forewarning in Gorbachev's opening 
conference address, and the final conference resolu- 
tions skirted the question of what powers the chief of 
state would exercise under a reformed governmental 
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structure. Moreover, Gorbachev's efforts to remove 
Gromyko were temporarily stymied. Working to shore 
up the centrist and conservative forces in the Politburo, 
Ligachev intervened by pointedly reminding the con- 
ference that Gorbachev had become general secretary 
thanks to support from Gromyko, Chebrikov, Solomen- 
tsev, and himself.2°° Shcherbytskyi, perhaps reflecting 
the opinion of some military men, also resisted Gromy- 
ko’s removal.*°4 Gorbachev's bid to use legislative re- 
form to strengthen his power and mobilize public sup- 
port for his security agenda was momentarily blocked. 

Behind the scenes, however, Gorbachev and his al- 
lies continued to press their attack. Addressing a large 
meeting at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in July, She- 
vardnadze issued a ringing affirmation of the priority of 
common human values over class values and urged 


the “exclusive hegemony” of political over military — 


means in conducting foreign relations. According to 


the Foreign Minister, the interpretation of peaceful co- — 


existence as a specific form of class struggle was “er- 


roneous” and “anti-Leninist.” Glancing back over the — 
history of Soviet external relations, Shevardnadze ech- — 


oed many of the themes sounded by Dashichev and 
other liberal publicists. Stalin’s mistaken line toward the 


German Social Democrats, he said, had contributed to | 


Hitler's rise, and the blood purges had undermined the 
credibility of Soviet foreign policy among potential sym- 
pathizers abroad. After the war, the USSR had failed to 
exhaust all the possibilities for mitigating the Cold War. 
Arguing for a rethinking of the lessons from World War II 


in light of “the newest experience,” Shevardnadze con- 


tended that the war had shown that large standing mili- 
tary forces were not of decisive importance. Any ad- 
vantage in standing forces enjoyed by an aggressor 
could be overcome if the victim possessed a devel- 
oped scientific and industrial base.79° 
Shevardnadze’s comments about the current inter- 
national scene were equally provocative. His sugges- 
tive remark about the “peculiar boomerang effect” of 


the use of military force in the postwar era undoubtedly 


referred to Afghanistan and probably also reflected a 


*83ibid., July 2, 1988. 

34Shcherbytskyi, chairing an evening session of the conference, read a 
note from a delegate defending Gromyko as a committed Communist who 
should not be mistreated. Had Shcherbytskyi favored Gromyko’s removal, 
he undoubtedly could have ignored the note. The note was from a “Comrade 
Mamayev,” presumably the A. Mamayev who oversaw patriotic education 
for DOSAAF and who was the only person associated with the military to 
address the conference. See FB/S-SOV, July 5, 1988, pp. 54-55. 

°35Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR, No. 15, 1988, pp. 32-33. 
This view was also strongly advocated in a major theoretical article which 
appeared about the same time (see |. Usachev, “The All-Human and 
Class [Factors] in World Politics,” Kommunist, No. 11, July 1988, esp. 
pp. 110-12, 115-18. 
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belief that the decision to deploy the SS-20’s had been 
a mistake.*°° In any case, he bluntly criticized the 1983 
Soviet walkout from the superpower arms talks as an er- 
ror that had contributed to the creation of ‘‘a second 
strategic front” against the USSR through the US INF 
deployments.*°’ He also complained that previous So- 
viet leaders had contributed to the stalemate in the Vi- 
enna negotiations on mutual and balanced (conven- 
tional) force reductions (MBFR) by failing to conduct 
the talks with sufficient energy.2°° This sweeping indict- 
ment of the past work of many veteran diplomats, chief 
among them Gromyko, foreshadowed a shift to unilat- 
eral cuts as a means of imparting momentum to East- 
West force reductions. 

Shevardnadze coupled his criticisms of Soviet diplo- 
macy with barbed complaints about the role of the Min- 
istry of Defense.?°2 Calling for the creation of a threat- 

assessment “mechanism free of arbitrary outside 
pressures from anyone,” he went out of his way to say 
that past Soviet decisions to produce chemical weap- 
ons had been based on “the most primitive and distort- 
ed conception about what strengthens and what weak- 


(October 1, 1988. 


Andrey Gromyko leaves the rostrum after resigning as chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet's Presidium on 
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ens the country.” Shevardnadze criticized the past 
“compulsory delegation” of diplomatic functions from 
the foreign ministry to “other command spheres.” En- 
suring the priority of political means in security, he said, 
required a rethinking of the ‘role and place of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs in the structure of executive au- 
thority, ensuring its higher activity... and effectiveness 
in developing all dimensions of our external policy.” So- 
viet diplomats did not claim the right to know literally ev- 
erything, but they wanted to know everything related to 
their sphere of responsibility. Hence “major innovations 
in the realm of the defense program must pass through 
an MFA check for their legal conformity with current in- 
ternational agreements and with [the USSR’s] declared 


86Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR, No. 15, 1988, p. 35. 

28? lbid., Du 37. 

238|bid. 

239In the early 1980's, the inability of Soviet diplomatic gambits to block 
the impending INF deployments had sparked tensions between the two 
ministries, but the tensions had been expressed indirectly. See the article 
by Gromyko in Kommunist, No. 6, April 1983; and Parrott, “Soviet Policy 
toward the United States: A Fork in the Road?" loc. cit., pp. 115-16. 
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political positions.”*4° In other words, Shevardnadze 
was asserting his ministry’s right to rule on the congru- 
ence of new military policies and weapons systems 
with Soviet treaty obligations and political declarations. 

Shevardnadze also complained indirectly about the 
KGB’s handling of human rights and took a position on 
military secrecy that probably displeased many KGB 
officials. In comments undoubtedly intended for Liga- 
chev and Chebrikov, he denied that the USSR was pay- 
ing too much attention to foreign opinion about human 
rights and argued that domestic political liberalization 
was inherently desirable. Parrying the charge that legal 
reform fell outside his ministry’s legitimate concerns, 
Shevardnadze asserted that the USSR must take ac- 
count of foreign opinion and that its policy toward the 
rights of citizens was a critical determinant of the Soviet 
image abroad. In order to defend Soviet foreign-policy 
interests, he said, it was essential to ensure “irre- 
proachable positions in. . . the activity of the law-en- 
forcement departments and their adherence to the 
laws, which must not contradict our political declara- 
tions.”°4' Shevardnadze also extolled the recent “giant 
leap” embodied in the changed Soviet policy toward 
arms-control verification. “It has turned out,” he said, 
“that our national interests will be better ensured if we 
open the doors of our nuclear ‘foundries’ to foreign 
monitors and in turn ourselves step over the thresholds 
of foreign nuclear facilities .... This seems improbable, 
but it is a fact.”°4* KGB handling of dissidents was un- 
doubtedly one target of Shevardnadze’s remarks about 
human rights,?4° and his observations about verifica- 
tion must have grated on the KGB officials responsible 
for guarding Soviet military secrets against Western es- 
pionage. 

Shevardnadze’s brief for his own ministry tied in with 
his elaboration of Gorbachev's plan to create a consti- 
tutional mechanism for the formulation of security poli- 
cy. Shevardnadze referred favorably to the idea of hav- 
ing open legislative hearings at which ministers would 
be required to answer unrehearsed questions from Su- 
preme Soviet deputies, and he asserted that the elect- 
ed organs should supervise the open discussion of mil- 
itary budgets, plans for military development, and the 
use of Soviet military forces abroad. He also proposed 
soliciting the general public’s views on basic foreign- 
policy decisions by means of opinion surveys and ref- 


240Vestnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR, No. 15, 1988, 
pp. 29, 37, 36. 

21Ibid., p. 40. 

*42Ibid., p. 33. 

2431n addition, the comments may have been aimed partly at the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs for its recent harsh handling of some public demonstrations. 
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erenda. While it is doubtful that Shevardnadze was pre- 
pared to grant the public the final word on major for- 


eign-policy decisions, he did envision giving the public 


a significant role in shaping security policy, and he ob- 
viously expected that this would generate pressure for 
the policies he favored.*** 

Shevardnadze’s speech drew a quick rebuttal from 
Ligachev. Although Ligachev granted that combatting 
the danger of nuclear war was a vital common human 
interest, he implicitly denied the priority of common hu- 
man interests and underscored the class character of 
international relations. “Any other framing of the ques- 
tion merely introduces confusion into the conscious- 
ness of Soviet people and our friends abroad,” he said. 
Plainly upset by Shevardnadze’s approach to human 
rights, Ligachev again warned against the growing en- 
thusiasm for Western political and economic liberalism. 
Ligachev also took issue with the reformers’ increasing 


inclination to press for compromise settlements of | 
Third-World conflicts as a way of improving relations | 


with the United States. “Active [Soviet] involvement in 


deciding common human problems,” Ligachev cau- | 


tioned, “by no means signifies any sort of artificial ‘bra- 
king’ of the social and national-liberation struggle. 


Ligachev sought to buttress his position by stating that 
Gorbachev's speech at the 19th Party Conference had, 


affirmed the CPSU’s solidarity with the workers of the 


world. He failed, however, to note that Gorbachev had | 


stressed the universality of the principle of self-determi- 


nation and the impermissibility of using military or other — 


means to force a nation to adopt a particular social sys- 
tem; nor did he mention Gorbachev's depiction of the 
withdrawal from Afghanistan as a major watershed in 
the resolution of various regional conflicts. Shortly after 
Ligachev’s speech, Yakovlev reiterated and extended 
the liberal point of view. Siding with Shevardnadze, Ya- 
kovlev asserted that the priority of common human val- 


ues allowed one to view the theory of coexistence with | 
the West “realistically and healthily.”*4° At the time of 
the party conference Yakovlev had implied that the So- - 


viet system was not yet inherently peaceful and could 
become so only through further political liberaliza- 


244V/estnik Ministerstva Inostrannykh Del SSSR, No. 15, 1988, pp. 29, 34, 
37, and 43. Shevardnadze revealed that the ministry had set up an opinion- 
survey service with the aid of the Academy's Institute of Sociological 
Research and had already conducted a series of surveys. Earlier, as republic 
party first secretary, Shevardnadze had championed the use of public- 


opinion polling in his native Georgia. As Shevardnadze described it, one use fj 


of polling would be to “nourish and form” public opinion. 

On the ambiguous treatment of referenda in the current program of 
legislative reform, see Sergei Voronitsyn in Radio Liberty Research, 
RL 478/88, Oct. 19, 1988. 

245Pravda, Aug. 8, 1988. 

48|bid., Aug. 13, 1988. 
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tion.**” More clearly than ever before, he spelled out 
the goal of incorporating Western political and eco- 
nomic practices into the radically new model of social- 
ism that, liberals contended, the Soviet Union re- 
quired.248 

At the end of September, Gorbachev and his allies 
won a significant victory in the struggle over security 
policy. At a hastily called meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, Gromyko resigned and Solomentsev was re- 
moved from the Politburo, along with two nonvoting 
members from the Brezhnev years. At the same meet- 
ing, party secretary Vadim Medvedev vaulted to voting 
membership in the Politburo without passing through 
the nonvoting stage. Medvedev, who had played a key 
part in developing amore flexible policy toward Eastern 
Europe, voiced enthusiastic support for the primacy of 
common human values in international relations and 
called for the incorporation of Western elements into a 
new Soviet model of socialism.**9 Following Gromyko’s 
resignation, the Supreme Soviet also elected Gorba- 
chev chief of state. The Politburo balance thus shifted 
noticeably toward those favoring a more accommodat- 
ing, less militarized policy toward the West, and Gorba- 
chev took an important step toward creating a personal 
power base outside the party apparatus and capitaliz- 
ing on the projected legislative reforms to strengthen 
his control over security policy. 

These Politburo changes were accompanied by ex- 
tensive organizational changes at lower levels. The 


247EBIS-SOV, June 29, 1988, pp. 38-39. 

48During the previous year, Yakoviev's writings had heavily stressed 
several liberal themes: the expansion of g/asnost’, the recognition of the 
supreme value of the individual, the reduction of the state’s power over the 
citizens, the creation of political mechanisms to ensure feedback from society 
| to the political leadership, and the adoption of legislation that would block 
arbitrary behavior by officials. See, especially, his article in Kommunist, No. 8, 
May 1987. 

During the 19th Party Conference Yakovlev observed: “For the first time 
the question has been raised of a. . . practical creation of a political system 
that would match the nature of a new society and the modern stage of 
development of socialism” (ibid., p. 38). And later, “Socialism as practice 
is... the art of actually taking account of all traditions and the most up-to- 
date tendencies . . . of economics and politics . . . both in our country and 
abroad. At present, when socialism is preparing for the deepest, radical 
self-renewal . . . we again turn to the theory and practice of all world 
development, both socialist and nonsocialist.” Pravda, Aug. 13. 1988. 

*49\Medvedev disavowed the idea of a full convergence between East 
and West. However, he also remarked that the notion that the capitalist and 
socialist systems could develop on separate tracks was outdated; rather, 
the two systems influence each other “within the boundaries of one and the 
same human civilization." More concretely, Medvedev declared that in 
creating a new model of socialism, Soviet theorists should look not only inside 
the socialist bloc but outside it. In particular, he said, it was necessary 
seriously to study the practices of “contemporary social democracy, its 
concrete activity, including [its activity] in defending the social and 
general democratic achievements of the workers.” Pravda, Oct. 5, 1988. In the 
budgetary debates of the early 1980's, Medvedev defended a pro- 
consumer line against the advocates of heavy industry and military spending. 
See Kommunist, No. 5, March 1980, pp. 22-23. 


Central Committee apparatus was reorganized to give 
Yakovlev the leadership of anew commission supervis- 
ing foreign policy and Medvedev the leadership of a 
new commission on ideology. Both appointments 
strengthened the liberals. At the same time, Politburo 
conservatives apparently won a concession—Valentin 
Falin replaced Dobrynin as head of the Central Com- 
mittee’s International Department. In the recent polem- 
ics over the history of Soviet foreign policy, Falin had 
vigorously championed the traditionalist interpretation 
of the Cold War, implying that he lacked enthusiasm for 
further policy initiatives to accommodate the United 
States. He has also, however, expressed qualified criti- 
cism of the USSR’s excessive reliance on military pow- 
er in the past. In any case, the impact of his appoint- 
ment on policy was somewhat reduced by the decision 
to make Dobrynin a personal advisor to Gorbachev.?°° 

Perhaps as important as the tugging over foreign pol- 
icy within the party Secretariat were the changes at the 
top of the KGB. In a follow-up to Gorbachev's recent 
emphasis on perestroyka of the KGB, Chebrikov was 
shifted from the KGB chairmanship and made head of 
the party commission supervising legislative reform. 
Apparently this shift entailed a substantial reduction of 
Chebrikov’s power. Although Chebrikov no doubt wel- 
comed the opportunity to put a conservative stamp on 
the long list of upcoming legislation, including legisla- 
tion concerning the KGB and the new institutional ar- 
rangements for national-security decision-making that 
the Supreme Soviet is to consider, his power will likely 
be limited by Gorbachev. As party general secretary 
and head of the Supreme Soviet, Gorbachev is proba- 
bly in a position to take many controversial issues out of 
Chebrikov's hands, on the pretext of implementing the 
party's new commitment to give real power to the legis- 
lature. This surmise is strengthened by Gorbachev's 
decision to make Anatoliy Luk’yanov, the former party 
overseer of the police and a legal specialist, first deputy 
head of the Supreme Soviet. 

Chebrikov’s transfer appears to be part of a strata- 
gem to reshape the KGB into an institution devoted 
more to foreign intelligence gathering than to domestic 
political repression.*°' His replacement as KGB chief is 


5°According to one Western press report, Dobrynin was appointed 
Central Committee secretary overseeing relations with nonruling communist 
and leftist parties. See The Washington Post, Oct. 29, 1988. However, to 
the best of my knowledge, there has been no official Soviet confirmation that 
this was his function. At the same time, Falin reportedly did not receive the 
rank of party secretary, as Dobrynin had, after being selected to head the 
International Department. See Alexander Rahr, “Falin, Kapto, and Bakatin 
Promoted to Top Positions,” Radio Liberty Research, RL 475/88, 
Oct. 21, 1988, p. 4. 

°°'For a different view, see Knight, “The KGB and Soviet Reform,” 
loc. cit. 
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Vladimir A. Kryuchkov, previously head of the KGB's 
First Chief Directorate, the branch responsible for for- 
eign intelligence gathering and operations. In the past, 
chairmen selected from the KGB’s own ranks came 
generally from the more numerous and larger branches 
responsible for domestic political surveillance, whose 
officers followed a career path separate from those in 
the foreign intelligence directorate.*°* In contrast to do- 
mestic KGB officers, who have traditionally resisted 
East-West détente because of the disruptive impact on 
Soviet internal affairs, KGB foreign intelligence officers 
have a vested interest in better relations with the West. 
The relaxation of East-West tensions facilitates espio- 
nage and the theft of foreign technology, and it up- 
grades the significance of KGB political operations (in 
contrast to Soviet military programs) as a means of en- 
hancing Soviet interests abroad.*°9 

Circumstantial evidence suggests that Kryuchkov is 
more closely aligned with Gorbachev than with Chebri- 
kov or other party conservatives. At the end of 1987, 
Gorbachev broke a precedent in superpower relations 
by bringing the foreign intelligence chief with him to the 
Washington summit; moreover, the pattern of his selec- 
tion to head the KGB is typical of Gorbachev's leader- 
ship style.2°* Kryuchkov's appointment elevated him 
above two more senior police officials, much as Yazov 
was appointed over several higher-ranking military 
men. Unlike Chebrikov, to whom Gorbachev owed a 
political debt for support in becoming general secre- 
tary, Kryuchkov is probably indebted to Gorbachev. 

Shortly before his promotion, Kryuchkov made some 
statements that meshed with the reformist platform and 
differed from Chebrikov’s views. On the eve of the lead- 
ership shake-up, Chebrikov voiced resistance to a ren- 
ovation of police personnel and reiterated the conser- 
vative line on human rights and military secrecy.°°° By 
contrast, Kryuchkov, who attended the July meeting at 
the foreign ministry, went out of his way to praise She- 
vardnadze’s keynote speech, despite its implicit criti- 
cism of the KGB’s handling of human rights, and to 
compliment the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.*°° Kryuch- 
kov strongly underscored the benefits of Gorbachev's 
flexible approach to arms control and foreign policy. Al- 
luding, perhaps, to Chebrikov's reservations about 
signing the INF treaty, he remarked that events had an- 
swered the people who had recently asked whether fur- 
ther efforts should be expended on disarmament nego- 
tiations with the current American administration. 


252K night, The KGB; Police and Politics in the Soviet Union, p. 122. 

53lbid., pp. 294-95. 

254The New York Times, Oct. 3, 1988; Hough, “Gorbachev 
Consolidating Power,” loc. cit. 
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Kryuchkov also asserted that the policy of national rec- 
onciliation in Afghanistan offered hope and light in the 
“long and dark tunnel” of that conflict. Although he re- 
marked that foreign intelligence services were continu- 
ing their efforts against the USSR, he did not repeat 
Chebrikov’s claim that these efforts were intensifying or 
that they threatened the existence of the state. Instead, 
he focused on the benefits of closer East-West ties for 
Soviet foreign policy—and, by implication, for Soviet in- 
telligence gathering abroad.”°’ Further, he suggested 
that in some respects perestroyka had made the job of 
Western intelligence services more difficult.7°° 
Kryuchkov also noted the need for a “further im- 
provement in the work of the organs of state security.” 
As part of this improvement, he said tersely, the duties 
of the First Chief Directorate were being “broadened.” 
This remark meshed with his implicit endorsement of 
Shevardnadze’s contention that the regime required 
more discriminating assessments of foreign political 
forces and foreign threats. At the same time, Kryuchkov 
stated that some of the First Chief Directorate’s own ac- 
tivities would be modified. “A deeper and more sober 
approach is being developed to evaluating the activity 
of the [Soviet] special services,” he said, ‘and in nec- 
essary cases the forms and methods of work are being — 
reconsidered.” Kryuchkov's use of the word “sober,” 
which foreign-policy officials have customarily used as 


255Asked by an interviewer to describe perestroyka within the KGB, 
Chebrikov began by recalling the January plenum’s judgment that “the state — 
security organs have cadres who are ideologically tempered, devoted to 
the party and people, and professionally trained. That is a high assessment.” — 
Although he acknowledged the need to “restructure our staffers’ thinking,” | 
he made no mention of any need to bring “fresh forces” into the police 
establishment. While Chebrikov noted that the KGB was participating 
in the preparation of security legislation envisaging “a considerable 
relaxation .. . of measures connected with the protection of state secrets,” 
he emphasized that reactionary imperialist circles were still trying to “discredit | 
the CPSU's domestic and foreign policy and undermine... our state... 
security.’ Soviet observers who believed that this view amounted to “spy 
mania’ and the conjuring up of “'mythical foreign agents’” were incorrect, 
he asserted, because foreign intelligence services were expanding their 
activities against the USSR. See Pravda, Sept. 2, 1988. Shortly before the 
appearance of the Chebrikov interview, Znamya had criticized a collection of ! 
stories about the KGB for stirring up ‘spy mania.’ Znamya, No. 2, July 
1988, as quoted in Knight, “The KGB and Soviet Reform,” loc. cit. 

25° Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’, No. 10, 1988, pp. 34-37. 

°57Past Soviet policy-makers, he said, had not quickly grasped the 
potential of the Western antiwar movement, and too many stereotypes had 
afflicted the Soviet perception of Western political and business groups. 
“We are studying and learning badly about people; we are giving little 
attention to developing contacts with foreign political and social activists 
and are... inadequately struggling for their minds. Apparently it is easier and J. 
simpler to create enemies than to win supporters.” Ibid. 

258 According to Kryuchkov, perestroyka had made it harder for Western 
intelligence agencies to compromise Soviet citizens traveling abroad, 
because the expression of unorthodox political ideas could no longer be 
made a basis for blackmail. He cautioned, however, that this meant Western 
intelligence services would look instead for shortcomings in citizens’ moral 
conduct. 
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Vladimir Kryuchkov, new chairman of the Soviet Com- 
mittee for State Security (KGB). 
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a codeword for a less venturesome external policy, 
may indicate a reassessment of some covert foreign 
operations, perhaps in response to Gorbachev's stress 
on greater truthfulness in dealing with the West or his 
declarations calling for heightened measures to com- 
bat international terrorism.?°° 

Around the time these remarks were printed, V. Ru- 
banov, a junior official from Kryuchkov's directorate, 
published an article that diverged even more sharply 
from Chebrikov’s security views.2°° Rubanov con- 
demned the pervasive system of state secrecy as a 
cover for past political crimes and as an obstacle to 
current confidence-building measures with the West. 
The Soviet regime, he asserted, must now create an 
“information culture” that would allow Soviet specialists 
and scholars to seize the initiative in East-West debates 
Over security by mustering solid arguments grounded 
on Soviet military data. Rubanov noted that the ‘“‘com- 
petent institutions’ —doubtless including many military 
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men as well as many KGB officials—were skeptical 
about the wisdom of publishing such information. 
Nonetheless, citing recent Soviet-American confi- 
dence-building and arms verification measures, he ad- 
vocated establishing a new international legal principle 
governing state secrecy: “identical secrecy in the mili- 
tary-political, military-economic and military-technical 
realms of activity of states.” He also proposed to draw 
on foreign practice to establish Soviet legal norms gov- 
erning state secrets.7©' 

These radical proposals conformed to a reformist se- 
Curity approach that would curb the KGB's domestic 
role but expand its role in assessing foreign trends and 
managing foreign operations. According to Rubanov, 
information and propaganda had now become “a pow- 
erful instrument” that could be used to decide ‘“‘the 
most complex tasks,” including tasks “which in the 
course of history have many times led to military strug- 
gle.” In other words, the processing and manipulation 
of information were becoming a partial substitute for 
military force. Only a drastically liberalized interpreta- 
tion of state secrecy, concluded the author, could con- 
tribute to “the defense of perestroyka’” and guard 
against “voluntarism and the abuse of power in decid- 
ing foreign and internal problems.”*©* These views, 
clearly at odds with Chebrikov’s, were quite compatible 
with Gorbachev's condemnation of voluntaristic foreign 
policy-making and his call to restructure the KGB in 
keeping with the requirements of democratization. 

Gorbachev's December 1988 speech at the United 
Nations marked a watershed in the internal debate over 
security policy. By announcing plans for a unilateral re- 
duction of 500,000 troops over the next two years, Gor- 
bachev swung publicly toward the civilians who con- 
tend that unilateral Soviet cuts can serve as a political 


2°°Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’, No. 10, 1988, p. 37. According to one 
study, one of the three services within the First Chief Directorate deals with 
active measures, including disinformation. See Jeffrey T. Richelson, 
Sword and Shield: Soviet Intelligence and Security Apparatus, Cambridge, 
MA, Ballinger, 1986, p. 24. For Gorbachev's comments on terrorism, see 
Pravda, Sept. 17, 1987. In a Soviet collection of essays published in 
June 1988, Andrey Sakharov condemned the KGB's past suppression of 
dissidents and called for an investigation of the KGB's role in supporting 
international terrorism during the 1970's. However, Sakharov's reference 
to the KGB and terrorism was not reported in the Soviet periodical press. See 
Vera Tolz, “Inogo ne dano—A Manifesto of Soviet Reformers,” Radio 
Liberty Research, RL 413/88, Sept. 28, 1988, p. 4. 

°°Kommunist, No. 13, September 1988, pp. 24-36. 

®°'lbid., emphasis in the original; see also Knight, “The KGB and Soviet 
Reform,” loc. cit., p. 65. Clearly alluding to Whence the Threat?—a glossy 
Soviet pamphlet criticizing US military programs—Rubanov voiced 
skepticism that “we can forever answer the Pentagon's regular edition 
of . . . Soviet Military Power with refutations having more literary 
attractiveness than factual persuasiveness.” Kommunist, No. 13, 198, p. 30. 

62K ommunist, No. 13, 1988, pp. 24, 36. 
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stimulus to Western arms reductions and provide a rap- 
id amelioration of mounting internal economic hard- 
ships. Gorbachev's pledge to withdraw some 5,000 
tanks and bridging equipment from Eastern Europe 
was also an important step toward making Soviet mili- 
tary doctrine defensive in an operational rather than 
merely in arhetorical sense. Apparently these dramatic 
policy changes generated civil-military tensions and 
led to the retirement of Marshal Akhromeyev as First 
Deputy Minister of Defense and Chief of the General 
Staff. Although Akhromeyev allegedly retired on 
grounds of health, the fact that his retirement became 
known on the day of Gorbachev's speech suggests 
that it was the product of disagreement about the unilat- 
eral reductions Gorbachev announced.*°®? During the 
preceeding year, Akhromeyev had consistently op- 
posed unilateral cuts and favored Soviet reductions 
only as part of an East-West arms-control package en- 
tailing symmetrical reductions of NATO forces—if in 
fact such an agreement could be reached. Akhro- 
meyev’s successor has been elevated from the com- 
mand of a military district and appears to have had 
no previous assignments at the General Staff.2°* Like 
other Gorbachev appointments involving rapid pro- 
motions or lateral transfers, the selection of Col.-Gen. 
Mikhail Moiseyev seems intended to create a military 
policy-maker who is heavily dependent on the General 
Secretary and prepared to challenge the prevailing se- 
curity views entrenched in the bureaucracy he will lead. 


Conclusion 


The Soviet national-security agenda has changed 
dramatically under Gorbachev. In the five years before 
he became general secretary, the Brezhnevian dual- 
track policy was repeatedly attacked by hard-liners 
who doubted the utility of superpower negotiations and 
insisted that Soviet military spending must be sharply 
expanded. By stimulating a new critique of the dual- 
track approach which charged that too much rather 
than too little weight had been put on military power, 
Gorbachev has transformed the two-sided public de- 
bate into a three-cornered contest among hard-liners, 
centrists, and liberals. The story of Soviet security poli- 
cy since 1985 is a chronicle of the increasing strength 
of the Politburo forces favoring the liberal approach. 
Although Gorbachev and his allies have not yet engi- 


263See M. Hauner and A. Rahr, “New Chief of General Staff Appointed,” 
Radio Liberty Research, RL 546/88, Dec. 16, 1988. According to this report, 
Akhromeyev had been recently confirmed as military affairs advisor to 
Gorbachev. 

264/bid. and Krasnaya Zvezda, Dec. 15, 1988. 


neered an equally decisive renovation of the party 
Central Committee, they clearly dominate security de- 
cision-making at the present time. 

This changing political balance has made Soviet se- 
curity policy increasingly daring and accommodating. 
During his first year in office, Gorbachev won domestic 
acceptance of the principle of negotiated, symmetrical 
cuts in the Eastern and Western arsenals. Through the 
INF Treaty, he established a precedent for negotiated 
but asymmetrical cuts. His recent UN speech validates 
unilateral reductions as a legitimate method of guaran- 
teeing Soviet security. He and his political allies have 
shown an unprecedented willingness to accept on-site 
inspections of military facilities, to respond to Western 
concerns about human-rights violations, and to open 
their society to extensive international contacts that 
previously would have been rejected as a pretext for 
Western espionage. 

Almost all these changes have encountered resis- 
tance from significant groups of party conservatives, 
professional officers, and KGB officials. These groups 
distrust Gorbachev's emphasis on political instruments 
of security and his penchant for conciliatory gestures 
toward the West, and they fear the potential impact of 
his policies on the Soviet internal order. On occasion, 
the General Secretary has been forced to backtrack, as 
the recoupling of INF and SDI at Reykjavik and the tem- 
porary postponement of the Washington summit sug- 


General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev addresses the’ 
United Nations General Assembly on December 7, 1988." 


—Mark Peterson from Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 


gest. On balance, however, he and his backers have 
| succeeded in revising security policy along increasing- 
ly liberal lines. 

What accounts for the scope and speed of this policy 
shift? Part of the explanation is that the security consen- 
sus forged in the early 1970's was already disintegrat- 
ing before Gorbachev became party leader. Largely 
hidden from view, the breakdown of the Brezhnevian 
security consensus under hard-line criticism created 
intellectual uncertainty within the elite and provided an 
opening for the liberal alternatives that had been quietly 
| developing in academic think-tanks. However, the par- 
| ty leadership's new receptivity to liberal policy options 
would have been impossible without the extensive gen- 
erational turnover that Gorbachev has worked to accel- 
erate. Men like Shevardnadze and Yakovlev represent 
an emerging generation of leaders whose views of the 
international environment were not decisively formed in 
the crucible of Stalin’s blood purges and the massive 
destruction of World War II. Having no personal stake in 
defending past policies, many of the Politburo mem- 
bers appointed since 1985 regard the deterioration of 
the economy and the erosion of the party's domestic le- 
gitimacy as compelling reasons to reverse the Brezh- 
nevian national-security legacy. 

Equally important is Gorbachev’s remarkable politi- 
cal skill. By making himself the symbol of the USSR’s 
new-found international appeal, he has strengthened 
his hand against domestic opponents who might like to 
oust him but who must hesitate to repudiate a leader 
who has won so much international approbation for the 
regime. Gorbachev has also benefited from the differ- 
ences between his hard-line and centrist critics, who 
have sometimes been as much at odds with one anoth- 
er as with him. For a long time Gorbachev refrained 
from publicly attacking Gromyko, even though Gromy- 
ko’s years in the foreign ministry were being sharply 
criticized, and he allowed Gromyko to “retire” with 
some dignity. Thanks to such subtle tactics, Gorba- 
chev was able to retain Gromyko’s continued support 
for some policy innovations and to prevent a Politburo 
coalition between this quintessential centrist and hard- 
liners such as Shcherbytskyi, who had attacked the 
Brezhnev-Gromyko security strategy in the early 
1980's. 

Gorbachev has also shown an exceptional ability to 
create unlikely bureaucratic coalitions by locating the 
generational and policy fissures within particular insti- 
tutional hierarchies and using these divisions to redi- 
rect policy. The appointments of Shevardnadze, Ya- 
Ov, Kryuchkov, and now Moiseyev exemplify a 
ystematic effort to staff the major national-security bu- 
reaucracies with individuals who are more committed 
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to Gorbachev and his program than to the traditional in- 
terests and tasks of the hierarchies they have been se- 
lected to head. Yazov's behavior indicates that this tac- 
tic cannot be counted on to produce simple yes-men, 
but it has helped break the policy logjam inherited from 
previous leaders. Politburo liberals have also thrown 
opponents off balance by unleashing a group of vocif- 
erous Civilian specialists willing to challenge the military 
establishment's near-monopoly of expertise and ad- 
vice on security matters. To a lesser extent, the same 
tactics have been applied to the KGB. 

Despite this adept orchestration of liberal policy in- 
novations, costly and even dangerous setbacks could 
easily occur, and the reformers are now seeking to insti- 
tutionalize their security approach. This effort follows 
logically from Gorbachev's earlier decisions to use do- 
mestic political liberalization not only to defuse Western 
fears of the USSR but to dismantle the image of imperi- 
alism that has long justified a confrontational Soviet pol- 
icy toward the West. The liberal leaders are pushing in- 
ternal political reforms, which they link explicitly with the 
de-militarization and de-ideologization of Soviet foreign 
policy, and which they believe will make a reversion to 
confrontational policies impossible. Apart from the cru- 
cial effort to elaborate a new conception of the Soviet 
national interest, their agenda includes steps to publish 
a meaningful defense budget and give the general 
public a significant influence on the development and 
use of military power abroad—measures which, given 
rising popular dissatisfaction with the standard of liv- 
ing, will generate strong public pressures to cut de- 
fense spending. The liberals’ agenda also includes a 
reduction of state secrecy, a shift in the focus of the 
KGB's activities from internal toward external affairs, 
and the establishment of legal restrictions on the KGB's 
domestic role. Taken as a whole, the reform program 
constitutes an act of extraordinary daring with a poten- 
tial to change the USSR's international behavior in ways 
without precedent in Soviet history. 

The emerging linkage between security policy and 
internal liberalization makes it increasingly clear that 
Gorbachev and the liberal reformers are seeking a per- 
manent alteration in the superpower relationship rather 
than a temporary respite. That is almost certainly one 
meaning of the recent polemics over whether “common 
human values” must enjoy priority in relations between 
East and West. In 1985, disciplinarian reformers such 
as Ligachev and Chebrikov could accept Gorbachev’s 
security strategy because it meshed with the idea that a 
policy of diplomatic conciliation offered a breathing 
space during which the regime could put its house in 
order before returning to a more antagonistic policy to- 
ward the West. Today, however, liberal reformers are 
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speaking of “common values” between the two camps 
and implying that there will be along, open-ended peri- 
od of East-West cooperation. Even more important, the 
liberals conceive of these common values not simply as 
a shared interest in avoiding nuclear war but as the ba- 
sis for a partial convergence of Soviet political values 
and institutions with those of the West. Although it re- 
mains unclear just how far the reformers are prepared 
to go, the new emphasis on the rule of law, the creation 
of an independent judiciary, and public participation in 
legislatures with real power unquestionably represents 
a far-reaching effort at political liberalization. 

The outcome of this monumental undertaking is com- 
pletely uncertain. On the positive side of the ledger, 
Gorbachev has built up tremendous personal power 
despite the temporary setback of the Yel'tsin affair and 
the outbreaks of ethnic unrest that appear to confirm 
some of his critics’ warnings. In sharp contrast to the 
policy-making deadlock of the early 1980's, he has im- 
parted a powerful dynamism to Soviet security policy 
and has achieved extremely impressive international 
successes. These successes include four US-Soviet 
summits, the INF Treaty, substantial progress toward 
agreement on drastic cuts in strategic arms, and a sea 
change in Western attitudes toward the Soviet Union 
brought about partly by the Soviet decision to begin 
withdrawing from Afghanistan. 

At the same time, any balanced assessment must 
take account of the powerful historical forces that Gor- 
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bachev and his liberal backers are seeking to tame. He 
and his allies are pursuing nothing less than a basic 
transformation of the Soviet polity and its relationship 
with the West. In so doing, they are posing profound 
questions about the troubled historical relationship be- 
tween a Soviet Union based on a fusion of sectarian 
ideology with Russian nationalism and Western polities 
based on more inclusive political and cultural values. 
Despite the differences separating Gorbachev's gen- 
eration from its predecessors, it is quite likely that a 
large proportion of the new generation regards the lib- 
eral reformers’ efforts with serious misgivings. Xeno- 
phobia, dogmatism, and an instinct to fall back on force 
have deep historical roots in Soviet political culture. 
Gorbachev and his allies will need finely tuned political 
timing and an exceptional capacity to persuade the wa- 
verers that liberalization represents the correct path. 
Given the economic hardships and political turbulence 
already unleashed by the drive for domestic reform, 
they will probably also need all their political skill to pre- 
vent the emergence of a coalition uniting skeptical poli- 
ticians with soldiers and policemen conviced that the 
new approach to national security threatens the vital in- 
terests and perhaps the survival of the Soviet state. Last 
but perhaps not least, the reformers will need to be able 
to produce tangible evidence for their claim that the 
West can and will respond positively to the prospect of 
a new era in East-West relations. 
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Addressing “Blank Spots” 
in Polish-Soviet Relations 


Thomas S. Szayna 


he connection between the domestic reforms in 

the Soviet Union associated with Mikhail Gorba- 

chev and the changes in Soviet policy toward 
East European countries has been noticeable.' Per- 
haps the clearest example of this connection is provid- 
ed by Poland, where the perceived compatibility be- 
tween the existing domestic policies and the new 
Soviet reforms has made the Polish regime enthusiasti- 
cally responsive to the Soviet changes.* 

One of the most visible signs of the linkage between 
Soviet and Polish internal processes has been the reex- 
amination of history initiated by the Soviet and Polish re- 
gimes, especially the effort to arrive at a more truthful in- 
terpretation of past Polish-Soviet relations—the so- 
called “Campaign to Eliminate ‘Blank Spots’.’’? For the 
first time since the communist regime was established 
in Poland, the reasons for animosity between Poles and 
Russians (as well as between Poles and Ukrainians, 
Belorussians, and Lithuanians) have been addressed 
Officially. In a declaration issued jointly by the Soviet 
and Polish communist parties in April 1987, the two 
sides agreed to work together to study and elucidate 
touchy issues in Polish-Soviet relations in the hope of 
removing them as sources of friction between the two 
countries. A number of sensitive topics concerning the 
USSR's past policies toward Poland and its people 
have been targeted for discussion. 

Rather than view the campaign to eliminate “blank 
spots” in Polish-Soviet relations from a historical per- 
spective—which sees the events being reevaluated as 
central (an endeavor of dubious value to the Western 
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reader since the facts are already well known in the 
West)—I will examine it from a political perspective, 
one that sees the reinterpretations of events as second- 
ary in importance to the process and mechanics of rein- 
terpretation itself. | will describe the origin and progress 
of the campaign to eliminate “blank spots” and its re- 
sults so far, and then discuss the reasons for and impli- 
cations of the campaign. The focus of my discussion 
will be on reactions to the campaign in Poland, where 
the issue of “blank spots” in Polish-Soviet relations has 
aroused much greater interest than in the USSR. 

“Blank spot,” a term first used by Solidarity in Poland 
but then co-opted by the regime, is now part of the 
communist lexicon. When used in the context of Polish- 
Soviet relations, it refers to those historical events that 
the Polish and Soviet regimes in the past had found too 
embarrassing to discuss openly and honestly. Both re- 
gimes either ignored certain events (e.g., the massive 
deportations from Polish territories seized by the USSR 
in 1939), or outrightly falsified them (e.g., the Katyn For- 
est massacre). Strict censorship helped enforce the of- 
ficial version of history.4 


SS 


"For a discussion of this linkage see David S. Mason, “Glasnost, 
Perestroika and Eastern Europe,” /nternational Affairs (London), Summer 
1988, pp. 431-48; Thomas M. Cynkin, “G/asnost, Perestroika and Eastern 
Europe,” Survival (London), July/August 1988, pp. 310-31; Ivan Varga, 
“Opaque Glasnost? Eastern Europe and Gorbachev's Reforms,” 
International Journal (Ottawa), Winter 1987-88, pp. 18-34. 

“For official Soviet comments to this effect, see the statements made in 
Poland by the head of the Propaganda Department of the CPSU Central 
Committee, Andrey Grachev, Warsaw Domestic Service, July 8, 1988, 
trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union 
(Washington, DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), July 11, 1988, pp. 41-42. 

°The term “belyye piatna” in Russian or “biate plamy” in Polish is literally 
translated as ‘white spots.” Originally it referred to the white spaces on 19th- 
century maps of interior Africa—the “unexplored territories.” The phrase 
“blank spots” is used in this discussion because it has been the standard 
Western translation. 

“For details on Polish censorship guidelines on historical issues, see 
Jane Leftwich Curry, Trans. and Ed., The Black Book of Polish Censorship, 
New York, Random House, 1984, pp. 318-69. 
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The term “blank spot” does not mean necessarily 
that the scholarly community or the general public had 
no knowledge of the given event. Since the late 1970's, 
Polish historians have published fairly accurate works 
on virtually all “blank spots” in the history of Polish-Sovi- 
et relations except the Katyn Forest massacre, which 
continued to be considered too sensitive. (Naturally, 
the fairly small circulation and the scholarly nature of 
these works has limited their audience mostly to a small 
circle of intellectuals.) At the same time, large seg- 
ments of Polish society have been made aware of the 
inaccuracies in official Polish history texts by family 
members, the independent press, and Western radio 
broadcasts. Hence, the present campaign to fill in 
“blank spots” has applied solely to the popular treat- 
ment of these topics in the official mass media. 

Once it is determined that an event represents a 
“blank spot,” it enters a process of reinterpretation con- 
sisting of four stages: 1) the press mentions the event 
that has-been previously ignored and calls for its rein- 
terpretation; 2) the event is referred to as a “blank 
spot”; 3) evidence is published that either sheds new 
light on the old interpretation or else invalidates it; 4) a 
new interpretation is produced (usually one closer to 
the version found in the West). This process is purely 
political. In most cases, the facts concerning this event 
had long been widely known, but political constraints 
had prevented an honest discussion of these facts in 
the official media. 


The Campaign 


The prelude. The process of a comprehensive re- 
evaluation of Polish-Soviet relations was set in motion 
shortly after Mikhail Gorbachev became general secre- 
tary of the CPSU. On April 27, 1985, only days after the 
much-heralded April Plenum that forewarned of major 
changes in Soviet socioeconomic development, Gor- 
bachev and Polish First Secretary Wojciech Jaruzelski 
met in Warsaw and discussed economic, scientific, 
and technological cooperation between Poland and 
the USSR. The two leaders stressed the need to devel- 
op multifaceted contacts between their peoples. Ac- 
cording to Polish reports, it was at this meeting that the 
“need to explain some aspects in the area of Polish- 
Soviet relations” was raised.® 

In the course of several subsequent meetings be- 


5The liberalization of Polish historiography is discussed in Elizabeth 
Kridl Valkenier, “The Rise and Decline of Official Marxist Historiography in 
Poland, 1945-1983,” Slavic Review (Austin, TX), Winter 1985, pp. 663-80. 
®Trybuna Robotnicza (Katowice), Apr. 30—May 1, 1987. 
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tween Gorbachev and Jaruzelski in 1986, the “direc- 
tions of Polish-Soviet cooperation were outlined . . . 
[and they] were concretized during the exchange of 
visits by the heads of the two countries’ governments.” 
On January 24, 1987, Soviet and Polish representatives 
agreed on a program for the development of ideologi- 
cal cooperation between the Soviet and Polish commu- 
nist parties—the Polish United Workers’ Party (PZPR) 
and the CPSU—that was to be in effect until 1990. The 
Soviet delegation (which was already in Warsaw to at- 
tend an earlier bloc-wide meeting of Central Committee 
[CC] departmental heads) was headed by CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee secretaries Alexandr Yakovlev, Vadim 
Medvedev, and Anatoliy Dobrynin. The Polish repre- 
sentation consisted of PZPR Central Committee secre- 
taries Jan Gtowezyk, Henryk Bednarski, and Andrzej 
Wasilewski (heads of the Polish CC’s international, 
ideological, and cultural departments respectively). ” 
The agreement envisaged increased comprehen- 
sive cooperation in the ideological, political, scientific, 
technological, production, and social spheres. Coop- 
eration between the educational establishments of the 
two countries as well as between their communications 
media was also stressed, as were greater contacts be- 
tween the youth of both states. These plans predated 


and anticipated most of the provisions of the April dec- | 


laration that called for the elimination of “blank spots.”® 


Interestingly, the TASS report on the January agree- 
ment contained a cryptic statement that “other func- 
tions in the sphere of Soviet-Polish scientific, cultural, 
and ideological cooperation are envisaged under the 
program.’? Presumably, this referred to the reevalua- 
tion of the history of Polish-Soviet relations. 

The agreement on ideological cooperation was fully 


in line with the policies advocated by the Soviet delega- | 
tion to the bloc-wide meeting of CC departmental 


heads that had just taken place in Warsaw. Poland's 
approval of the agreement, and later its signing of a 
declaration of mutual cooperation with the USSR, made ~ 


it the first—and, for a while, the sole—Soviet-bloc coun- 
try to agree fully to the Soviet proposals for increased 
cooperation. It also demonstrated the high degree of 
the Polish regime’s support for and identification with 
Soviet reforms. 


— — ——————————————————————— ————— —OOOOOOeEOeaesy>————— 


7For TASS reports on the agreement, see FB/S-SOV, Jan 29, 1987, 
pp. F/1-3. 

®Interestingly, the original TASS report, at 1648 GMT, on the January 24, 
1987, Polish-Soviet meeting mentioned that an agreement had been signed. 
Within an hour, at 1742 GMT, TASS issued a correction, saying that a 
cooperation program had been “agreed upon today.” The latter version has 
been repeated ever since. See TASS, Jan. 24, 1987, FBIS-SOV, Jan. 29 
1987, p. F/1. 

°Ibid., p. F/2. 
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Any issues regarding the Soviet-Polish agreement 
that were left outstanding after the January meeting 
were clarified during two high-level Polish-Soviet meet- 
ings in March 1987. During that month, the PZPR CC 
Ideological Department chief, Wiadyslaw Lorenc, and 
the head of the PZPR CC Science, Education and Sci- 
entific-Technological Progress (SESTP) Department, 
Bogusiaw Kedzia, visited the USSR and met with, 
among others, Vadim Medvedev, then the head of the 
CPSU CC Department for Liaison with Socialist Coun- 
tries, and Alexandr Yakovlev, the chief Soviet ideologist 
and one of Gorbachev's closest associates in the Polit- 
buro.'° The two visits were clearly linked to the signing 
of the formal declaration of Polish-Soviet cooperation a 
few weeks later. 

The actual strategy for presenting and implementing 
the soon-to-be-signed declaration appears to have 
been outlined for Polish party officials during an April 
15, 1987, meeting of the PZPR CC International Com- 
mission. The meeting—attended by, among others, 
Wtodzimierz Natorf (the Polish ambassador to the 
USSR) and many party members who deal with ques- 
tions of ideology—was specifically devoted to the “rich 
text and novel character of the program for the devel- 
opment of ideological cooperation worked out on the 


initiative of leaders of both [CPSU and PZPR] parties, 


Wojciech Jaruzelski and Mikhail Gorbachev.”'' Clear- 
ly, the PZPR party apparatus was carefully prepared for 
the declaration and the sensitive issues raised in it. 


The April declaration. The formal agreement be- 
tween Poland and the USSR, “The Declaration on Pol- 
ish-Soviet Cooperation in the Fields of Ideology, Sci- 
ence, and Culture,” was signed by Jaruzelski and Gor- 
bachev in Moscow on April 21, 1987. The date chosen 
for the signing of the declaration had symbolic signifi- 
cance, for it marked the 42nd anniversary of the signing 
of “The Treaty of Mutual Friendship, Cooperation, and 
Assistance Between the USSR and Poland,” which de- 
fined Polish-Soviet relations after World War ll. Al- 
though many Poles abhor that treaty because it legiti- 
| mated Soviet control over Poland, spokesmen for the 
| Polish regime have emphasized that the treaty ended 
traditional hostility between the two countries and se- 
cured peaceful and stable Polish-Soviet relations. 

Additional symbolic meaning was given to the date of 
Signing by pointing out that it coincided with the April 
celebrations of Lenin’s birthday and “‘the 70th jubilee of 
the Great October Revolution.”'* In the case of the 


'°Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Mar. 14-15 and 21-22, 1987. 
"Ibid., Apr. 17-20, 1987. 
'’Trybuna Robotnicza, Apr 30-May 1, 1987. 
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Poles, such symbolism reinforced official pronounce- 
ments that a new, even better, chapter in Polish-Soviet 
relations had been opened. In the Soviet case, the sym- 
bolism heralded a new development in the evolution of 
the international communist movement—a period of 
cooperation, openness, and exchange of views based 
on Leninist concepts of equality (as opposed to the Sta- 
linist imposition of inequality) in intraparty relations. 

The April declaration outlines why and how “blank 
spots” in Polish-Soviet relations are to be eliminated. '? 
It establishes that the socialist world is currently enter- 
ing anew and crucial stage of development, which re- 
quires greater dynamism of the socialist states and 
economic cooperation with one another. In view of this, 
and because of the “special” Polish-Soviet relationship 
(based on a long history of friendship between Polish 
and Soviet communists), the CPSU and the PZPR have 
joined in renewing their respective social systems and 
broadening their economic ties. One of the important 
Steps they have taken in that direction is restructuring in 
the sphere of the “superstructure’—i.e., increasing 
ideological and cultural cooperation between the two 
countries. The document stresses that more extensive 
ideological and cultural contacts between the Poles 
and the Soviet people can lead to more fruitful eco- 
nomic cooperation. The areas of cooperation specifi- 
cally mentioned are the sciences—including the social 
sciences. 

It is in the context of improving the “superstructure” 
for the purpose of better scientific-technological pro- 
gress and economic cooperation that the April decla- 
ration mentions “blank spots.” The declaration states: 


The PZPR and the CPSU attach great significance to 
the joint study of the history of relations between our 
countries, parties, and peoples. There can be no 
“blank spots” in it... . All episodes [of ties between the 
two countries], including also the dramatic ones, 
should receive an objective and clear interpretation, 
carried out from Marxist-Leninist positions, in line with 
the current state of knowledge. 


Given the inter-party nature of the declaration (its sig- 
natories acted solely in their capacities as leaders of 
their respective parties) and the explicit condition that 
history be interpreted from Marxist-Leninist positions, it 
is Clear that only the party—through its various bodies 
and historians—is to have the right to reevaluate Polish- 
Soviet relations, and that this reevaluation must stay 


'SFor the full text of the declaration, see Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 22, 
1987; and Trybuna Ludu, Apr. 22, 1987. All quotations that follow are from the 
declaration. 
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within specific methodological bounds. The phrase “in 
accordance with the current state of knowledge” con- 
stitutes a caveat that links the reinterpretation of Polish- 
Soviet relations to the reinterpretation of Soviet history 
in the USSR. Inasmuch as the Soviet reevaluation of 
Stalin is the focal point that determines the “current 
state of knowledge” about the Soviet state and its ac- 
tions, this document links the internal processes of the 
two countries. 

The April declaration guards against the possibility 
that the process of eliminating “blank spots” may 
evolve into an enumeration of painful episodes, by stip- 
ulating that “it is necessary above all to pay tribute to 
the things that have strengthened the friendship be- 
tween our parties and peoples and to condemn those 
things that have caused it harm.” Thus, a two-sided, 
traditional, historical Marxist approach is promoted, 
which is to produce the definitive judgment on where 
the two sides have gone wrong. Admitting to the exis- 
tence of national prejudices, the document notes fur- 
ther that: 


History must not be the subject of ideological specula- 
tions and the cause of the kindling of nationalist pas- 
sions. In posing the question in this manner, we are 
guided by a common responsibility for the future, for 
the future development of fraternal Polish-Soviet rela- 
tions. Nothing must mar the friendship and cooperation 
of future generations of the Polish and Soviet peoples. 
We must not leave unsolved problems for our children 
and grandchildren. 


One of the basic means the declaration suggests for 
changing the negative perceptions that Poles and Sovi- 
ets have of each other is popular media coverage of 
each other’s country. What amounts to media guide- 
lines are spelled out. Clearly, coverage is to be positive 
and is to emphasize the benefits of socialist coopera- 
tion: “Any publication that popularizes useful experi- 
ence, serves the development of the workers’ culture, 
and contributes to strengthening an internationalist out- 
look and eradicating nationalist prejudices is valu- 
able.” Other means of overcoming nationalistic antago- 
nisms mentioned in the declaration are to significantly 
expand cultural ties and youth exchanges; and to in- 
crease people-to-people contacts between families, 
workplaces, and cultural/educational centers, and be- 
tween sister provinces in the two countries. Special em- 
phasis is placed on the internationalist upbringing of 
Polish and Soviet youth. 


The Joint Commission. One of the first concrete re- 
sults of the April declaration has been the setting-up 
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of a commission of party historians to reexamine the 
Polish-Soviet past. Officially known as the ‘Joint Com- 
mission of Party Scholars from the People’s Republic of 
Poland and the USSR for Issues in the History of Rela- 
tions Between the Two Countries,” it has held three 
well-publicized meetings. But before discussing the 
commission, several caveats are in order. First, a reex- 
amination of the history of Polish-Soviet relations was 
envisioned in the declaration as merely one component 
of the ‘‘superstructure”’ of increased Polish-Soviet ties. 
Efforts have also been made to expand economic, cul- 
tural, and educational ties between the two countries 
and to form joint commissions in several new areas and 
scientific fields. Coordination between economists, so- 
ciologists, and ideologists of both countries has been 
increased as well. 

Second, cooperation between Polish and Soviet his- 
torians is hardly extraordinary. The Joint Polish-Soviet 
Commission of Historians of the Polish Academy of Sci- 
ences and the USSR Academy of Sciences has been 
functioning for many years and has several subcom- 
missions, including a Joint Editing Commission, which 
has been publishing the multi-volume Documents and 
Materials in the History of Polish-Soviet Relations.'* 
What is extraordinary about the latest commission is 
that it has been formed to address a specific problem 
that was previously officially ignored—namely, the 
deep animosity that Poles and Russians often feel for 
each other on a personal level. 

Thus, the formation of the commission and the publi- 
cized campaign to eliminate “blank spots” do not really 
constitute a significant departure from the past. The 13 
thick volumes of documents on Polish-Soviet relations 
published by the Joint Editing Commission are proof of 
the ongoing efforts of the two regimes to clarify the sub- 
ject of Polish-Soviet relations. The recent public admis- 
sion that “blank spots” remain and the formation of a 
special task force to deal with them are indicative of in- 
cremental change and greater political sophistication 
on the part of both regimes rather than a major turn- 
around. Even the manner of tackling the issue—estab- 
lishing a topic-oriented commission—hardly consti- 
tutes a change in bureaucratic patterns of behavior, 
since it entails the continuation of problem-solving by 
centralization and compartmentalization. 

Officially, the commission is charged with reassess- 
ing the history of Polish-Soviet relations so as to draw 
lessons for the future and to ensure that the same mis- 
takes will not be repeated again. It is hoped that the en- 


'4Two members of the Joint Editing Commission (Soviet member V. Yu. 
Sipols and Polish member General Tadeusz Walichnowski) are also members 
of the “blank spots” commission. 
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Table 1: Soviet Members of the Joint Commission 


Name of member 


(meetings attended) Affiliation 


Georgiy L. Smirnov Director of the Marxism- 


(chairman) Leninism Institute; 
(1,2,3) candidate member of CC CPSU 
Valeriy V. Zhuraviev Deputy director of the Marxism- 
ne.) Leninism Institute 
Valentina S. Parsadanova Institute of Slavic and Balkan Studies, 
(1,2,3) USSR Academy of Sciences 
Tamara V. Porfir'yeva Marxism-Leninism Institute 
(1,2,3) 
Oleg A. Rzheshevskiy Head of sector at the Institute 
(1,2,3) of General History, 


USSR Academy of Sciences 


Aleksandr O. Chubar’'yan __ Director of the Institute of General 


(1,2,3) History, USSR Academy 
of Sciences 
Inessa S. Yazhborovskaya Institute of Slavic and Balkan Studies, 
(1,2,3) USSR Academy of Sciences 
Col. V. O. Daines Institute of Military History 
(1,3) 
B. S. Popov USSR Academy of Sciences 


(1,3) 

Col. P. A. Kochegura 
(1,2) 

Aleksey L. Narochnitskiy 
(1,2) 


Institute of Military History 


Department head at the Institute 
of USSR History, 

USSR Academy of Sciences 
G. A. Trukan Marxism-Leninism Institute 
(1) 

_V. Yu. Sipols 
(2) 
Fridrikh |. Firsov 

(2) 

R. A. Yermolayeva 

(3) 

P. F. Kazin 

(3) 

Ye. M. Kozhevnikov 

(3) 

V. S. Nevolina 


(3) 


Institute of Slavic and Balkan Studies, 
USSR Academy of Sciences 


Head of sector at the Marxism- 
Leninism Institute 


Marxism-Leninism Institute 


Institute of Archaeology, 
USSR Academy of Sciences 


Marxism-Leninism Institute 


(Affiliation unknown) 


Ye. A. Skripilev Institute of State and Law, 
(3) USSR Academy of Sciences 

V. K. Volkov Institute of Slavic and Balkan Studies, 
(3) USSR Academy of Sciences 


tire process will bring about greater Polish-Soviet 
friendship. Yet, if this were its only purpose, the com- 
Mission would not have had to be formed. Facilitating 
Sai access to archives and eliminating the po- 
litical constraints on the dissemination of their findings 
would have been sufficient. The commission was 


formed so that the communist parties of the two coun- 
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tries would control the process of reexamining history, 
which remains “very much an elite-directed opera- 
tion.”'° 

Forming such a commission was all the more impor- 
tant because the Soviets have been reevaluating their 
own history with the aim of further delegitimizing Stalin 
and many aspects of the system he built. Since the cur- 
rent leadership in the USSR is a product of the Stalinist 
system, any delegitimation of that system can threaten 
the stability of the regime. Hence, just as glasnost’ in 
the Soviet media has proceeded in stages, with new 
topics being explored successively and gradually, the 
reevaluation of history has also required careful moni- 
toring and control by the party. 

In the final analysis, the Joint Commission has a polit- 
ical purpose: to make certain that the process of reeval- 
uating Polish-Soviet relations is held in check, and to 
synchronize and coordinate Polish efforts to fill in 
“blank spots” with similar efforts in the USSR. 


The membership of the commission. The political 
purpose of the commission becomes evident upon ex- 
amining its membership. Presumably, commission 
members were selected by the highest party authori- 
ties in charge of ideology. Nevertheless, the same 
members did not attend all three meetings. There were 
12 Soviet members listed at the first meeting—11 party 
scholars and the chairman. The names of 10 Soviet 
scholars plus that of the chairman appeared in the pro- 
tocols of the second meeting. The chairman and 14 
members were listed for the third meeting. Only seven 
Soviet scholars attended all three (see Table 1). 

Among those attending all three sessions was Geor- 
giy Smirnov, the chairman of the Soviet representa- 
tion in the commission. As a candidate member of the 
CPSU Central Committee, Smirnov has a clear link to 
party policy-making bodies; as director of the Cen- 
tral Committee’s Marxism-Leninism Institute, he is in 
charge of implementing the party’s directives on the 
interpretation of party history. Smirnov is also a corre- 
sponding member of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

Most important, Smirnov is closely associated with 
Gorbachev. He is one of four advisors that Gorbachev 
brought in soon after his own accession to the post of 
general secretary. During the first phase of perestroyka 
(until his appointment as head of the Marxism-Leninism 
Institute in January 1987), Smirnov acted as a consul- 
tant to Gorbachev “on ideological affairs.”'® Currently, 


'SComments by Adam Michnik, “A Battle for the Memory" Die Zeit 
(Hamburg), Apr. 15, 1988. 

"Alexander Rahr, “Gorbachev's Personal Staff,” Radio Liberty-Radio 
Free Europe (hereafter cited as RFE-RL), Radio Liberty Research (Munich), 
RL 216/87, May 30, 1988. 
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he has been entrusted—apparently by Gorbachev 
himself—with the task of implementing changes in the 
ideological sphere that would justify the socioeconom- 
ic and political changes envisioned by the current 
Soviet leadership. Under Smirnov’s guidance, the 
Marxism-Leninism Institute has emerged as the forum 
for discussion regarding the rewriting of the history of 
the CPSU.'” Smirnov’s closeness to Gorbachev is also 
evident in his writings. On the occasion of the publica- 
tion of three volumes of Gorbachev's writings, Smirnov 
expounded on the correctness of perestroyka,'° and in 
the summer of 1988, he edited a work that elaborated 
on Lenin’s pro-g/asnost’ views. '° 

Another member who attended all three meetings of 
the commission is Valeriy Zhuravlev (deputy director of 
the Marxism-Leninism Institute and an editor of the In- 
stitute’s journal, Voprosy /storii KPSS). Zhuravlev is a 
Marxist theoretician rather than a historian. 

As high functionaries in the Soviet party-academic 
establishment, both Zhuraviev and Smirnov not only 
have written on the current reform process in the Soviet 
Union, but also have enunciated the party line to select 
audiences. For example, Zhuravlev recently chaired a 
seminar concerning party leadership and scientific- 
technological progress.*° The presence on the Joint 
Commission of both the director and deputy director of 
the Marxism-Leninism Institute, plus the personal link 
between Smirnov and Gorbachev, opens a powerful 
channel of direct communication between the commis- 
sion and the highest reaches of the CPSU. 

The remainder of the commission’s Soviet member- 
ship falls roughly into two groups: those from the Marx- 
ism-Leninism Institute, and those from the Academy of 
Sciences. The latter group includes Aleksandr Chu- 
bar’yan, an authority on historiographical methodolo- 
gy; Oleg Rzheshevskiy, a specialist on the Soviet role in 
World War II; and Aleksey Narochnitskiy, an older aca- 
demician specializing in 18th- and 19th-century Euro- 
pean colonial policies toward the Far East, who seems 
to have been included for reasons of adding prestige to 
the commission and providing a more balanced institu- 
tional representation. The Soviet representation also in- 
cludes three specialists on Poland who attended all 
three meetings: Inessa Yazhborovskaya, Valentina 
Parsadanova, and Tamara Porfir'yeva. Porfir'yeva is 


'7The Institute's journal reflects the changes; see, for example, N. N. 
Maslov, “What Sort of Book Should the New Textbook on the History of the 
CPSU Be?” Voprosy Istorii KPSS (Moscow), July 1987, pp. 47-62. 

'8Georgiy Smirnov, “The Creative Theory of Developing Socialism,” 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 12, August 1987, pp. 19-32. 

'9See Pravda, June 19, 1988. 

20See “Party Leadership of Scientific-Technological Progress in 
Conditions of Perestroyka,” Voprosy Istorii KPSS, March 1988, pp. 148-54. 
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from the Marxism-Leninism Institute, while the other two 
are from the Academy's Institute of Slavic and Balkan 
Studies. All three are basically specialists on the Polish 
communist movement and have written mostly on as- 
pects of Polish communist policies. 

The other Soviet members of the commission are 
predominantly scholars of Soviet history, e.g., experts 
on Lenin’s nationalities policy or on the Soviet role 
in World War II. Two of them, Colonels V. O. Daines and 
P. A. Kochegura, are military historians. 

Virtually all the Soviets on the commission are schol- 
ars of party history who have focused on party policies 
and the role of the party in the development of the Sovi- 
et state. While different institutional affiliations provide 
some diversity in the composition of this group, mem- 
bers from the Marxism-Leninism Institute (which is part 
of the Central Committee apparatus) predominate. 

Such a membership composition ensures that the 
commission acts as a transmission belt of CPSU control 
over any historical reevaluation of Polish-Soviet rela- 


tions. Indeed, as one Polish commission member has 


admitted, the commission is relying for its own reevalu- 
ations on the work of Soviet party historians, including 
the all-Soviet commission formed by the CPSU Central 


Committee for the study of improprieties committed in , 


Stalin’s time.*' The new history of the USSR currently 
being written by Soviet historians will also set the tone 
for interpretating Polish-Soviet relations, and thus for 
rewriting Polish history. 

The Polish contingent attending the first meeting of 


the commission numbered eight scholars and the | 


chairman; the representation attending the second 
meeting consisted of 12 scholars and the chairman, 11 
scholars and the chairman attended the third meeting. 
Eight specialists took part in all three meetings (see 
Table 2). The chairman of the Polish representation is 
Jarema Maciszewski, a known historian of the 17th cen- 
tury, president of the PZPR Academy of Social Sci- 


ences, long-time PZPR deputy to the Sejm (Poland's | 


parliament), and since March 1972, chairman of the 
Sejm Commission for Education and Upbringing. In 
some of his more recent writings, Maciszewski has 
shown a proclivity to explore why the Poles have 
the Weltanschauung they do, and how it might be re- 


shaped to become more “rational” instead of reflecting | 


a supposed Polish predilection for futile struggles 
against overwhelming odds.** 


— 


21Interview with Mieczystaw Tanty, Gazeta Lubuska (Zielona Gora), 
Apr. 9-10, 1988. 

22See, for example, the interview with Maciszewski, “Poles: Past, 
Present, and Future,” published in Czfowiek i Swiatopoglad (Warsaw), No. 12, 
1986, pp. 96-111. 
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Table 2: Polish Members of the Commission 


Name of member 
(meetings attended) 


Jarema Maciszewski 
(chairman) 
(1,2,3) 


Col. Eugeniusz Kozlowski 


(4273) 

Marek Kuczynski 
(1,2,3) 

Col. Marian Leczyk 
(1,2,3) 


Czestaw Madajczyk 
(1,2,3) 

Ryszard Nazarewicz 
(1,2,3) 


Col. Kazimierz Sobczak 
(1,2,3) 


Bronistaw Syzdek 
i .(1,2,3) 
| Mieczystaw Tanty 
(1,2) 


| Wiodzimierz Kowalski 
(2,3) 

| Czestaw Luczak 
(2,3) 


| Gen. Tadeusz Walichnowski 


(2,3) 


| Col. Marian Wojciechowski 


(2,3) 


Affiliation 


Rector of the PZPR Academy 
of Social Sciences; Sejm deputy 


Deputy head for scientific research, 


Military History Institute 
Academy of Social Sciences (7?) 


Institute of Socialist Countries, 
Academy of Sciences; professor 
at Military Political Academy 


Director, Institute of History, 
Academy of Sciences 


Institute of the History 
of the Workers’ Movement, 
Academy of Social Sciences 


Head of the Institute of Military 
History; head of Department 
of Political Science at the Military 
Political Academy 
Director of PZPR CC Central 
Archives 
University of Warsaw; 
Institute on the History 
of the Workers’ Movement, 
Academy of Social Sciences 
Writer of popular historical works, 
television personality 
University of Poznan 


Rector of the Internal Affairs Academy 


Military History Institute 


Maciszewski’s devotion to the regime is certain. A 
_rare, uncensored glimpse of it can be gleaned from a 
recent underground publication of detailed summaries 
of telephone conferences between high-ranking party 
| Officials during the Solidarity era.2? On September 13, 
1980, one of those days of uncertainty following the na- 
tion-wide strikes in Poland, Maciszewski, speaking to 


*°Poglady (West Berlin), No. 12, 1987. The document seems genuine. 
The details of the conversation—names, dates, facts mentioned—all appear 
to correspond to the persons identified as being the conversants. 

*4lbid. 

*°Rzeczpospolita (Warsaw), Nov. 26, 1987. 

6A. Ross Johnson, “Poland: End of an Era?” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1970, p. 38. 


some of the highest party officials—including Stanistaw 
Kania, then PZPR First Secretary—agreed with the pro- 
posal for a “deep renewal” of society, but also pro- 
posed tactics designed to maintain the party’s hold on 
the educational establishment, among them guidelines 
for the censor: 


...censorship bothers humanists, but we will not allow 
anything that has an anti-Soviet tinge. ... [RJegarding 
censorship: anything can be written except that which 
may cause harm to alliances or Polish-Soviet friend- 
shin 


Given the general absence of anti-Soviet material in the 
official Polish media in 1980-81, it appears that Maci- 
szewski's comments had their impact. 

The rest of the Polish membership is made up of mili- 
tary and party historians. In contrast to the Soviets, and 
probably in an attempt to give the commission more 
credibility, Polish official media have seldom listed the 
scholarly affiliations of the Polish representation, pre- 
ferring instead to refer to them simply as professors. 
Thus, it remains a little-known fact that five Poles on the 
commission are high-ranking military men: one is a 
general and four are colonels. 

The general, Tadeusz Walichnowski, has held many 
high positions in the party apparatus, including full 
member of the Central Committee during the 1980's 
and lately rector of the Internal Affairs Academy*°—a 
high position in internal security. He has experience 
working on ‘blank spots” in Polish-Soviet relations as 
a member of the Joint Editing Commission. Seemingly, 
he is also a member of the Party Historians’ Task 
Force that is part of the PZPR CC’s SESTP Depart- 
ment—a little-known group that implements party poli- 
cy on historical education in Poland. 

Walichnowski achieved notoriety in the late 1960's, 
when he was one of General Mieczystaw Moczar’s key 
aides during the latter's attempt to seize power from 
Wtadystaw Gomutka. As head of the Interior Ministry’s 
“nationalities” section, Walichnowski ‘drew up lists of 
people to be purged and... authored several explicitly 
anti-semitic books.”© 

Walichnowski’'s writings display a distinctly doctri- 
naire Marxist and sycophantic view of the communist 
system in Poland and of the party's accomplishments. 
For example, Walichnowski has written that: 


.. . the history of [Polish-Soviet] relations—including 
also the so-called Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact—does not 
provide reasons for mutual hatred or distrust... . Rath- 
er, it works to the benefit of these relations, and the con- 
temporary arrangement of political and military forces 
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in the international arena and the economic situation in 
the world are favorable to their development.*’ 


Like Maciszewski, Walichnowski has shown an interest 
in shaping the views of Polish youth toward more favor- 
able perceptions of the USSR and socialism, though, 
as befits his internal-security role, his focus has been 
on more practical issues.*° 

The other military members of the Polish half of the 
commission are Col. Kazimierz Sobczak, head of the 
Military Institute of History and chief of the Department 
of Political Science at the Military-Political Academy (a 
quintessential establishment figure, he has been a tar- 
get of polemics by historians who wanted a more accu- 
rate interpretation of 20th-century Polish history*’); Col. 
Marian Leczyk, a professor at the Military-Political 
Academy and a member of the Institute of Socialist 
Countries at the Polish Academy of Sciences; Col. Eu- 
geniusz Koztowski, a long-time military historian at the 
Military History Institute; and Col. Marian Wojcie- 
chowski, also a military historian. The presence of two 
members of the Military-Political Academy and of the 
chief of the Internal Affairs Academy gives a decidedly 
internal-security profile to the commission. 

Reinforcing this profile on the commission is Broni- 
staw Syzdek, the director of Central Archives of the 
PZPR Central Committee. As the man in charge of party 
secrets, Syzdek has to be one of the top functionaries in 
the internal-security apparatus in Poland. His writings 
have been basically on the “proper” ideological up- 
bringing of youth.°° 

Other members of the commission also had back- 
grounds in ideological education of youth. Ryszard Na- 
zarewicz, a party historian affiliated with the Institute 
of the History of the Workers’ Movement at the PZPR 
Academy of Social Sciences, is also apparently amem- 
ber of the Main Directorate of the Union of Fighters for 
Freedom and Democracy (ZBoWiD—an organization 
of veterans known as the nerve center of Polish Stalin- 
ists), where he currently has a leading position on its 


27Tadeusz Walichnowski, Kryzysy i konflikty spofeczno-polityezne w 
Polsce (Social and Political Crises and Conflicts in Poland), Warsaw, 
Akademia Spraw Wewnetrznych, Instytut Historii i Archiwystyki, 1986, 
pp. 116-17. 

?8For example, during a November 1988 meeting of the Party Historians’ 
Task Force which is part of the PZPR CC’s SESTP Department, Walichnowski 
discussed the extent and influence of the Polish independent press. See 
Rzeczpospolita, Nov. 26, 1987. 

*2See the discussion of five historians, “History: Consciousness and 
Education,” published in Miesiecznik Literacki (Warsaw), No. 8/9, 1981, 
pp. 132-49. 

3°Bronistaw Syzdek, “Particularly Much Needs to Be Done. The 
Traditions of the Workers’ Movement in the Area of Ideological Education,” in 
Za Wolnosc¢ ij Lud (Warsaw), No. 33, 1987, pp. 1, 7. 

3'Trybuna Ludu, June 12, 1987. 
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committee for historical education.2' Mieczystaw 
Tanty, also a party historian and member of the PZPR 
CC Task Force for historical education," has written on 
the ideological upbringing of youth.? 

At the second meeting of the commission, Czestaw 
tuczak, a historian who has had little to do with Polish- 
Soviet relations—having written mainly on western Po- 
land and Polish-German matters—was added to the 
commission because of his role in implementing the 
party's policies in historical education. He is the chair- 
man of the above-mentioned Party Historians’ Task 
Force.°4 Also added were Wiodzimierz Kowalski, a writ- 
er of popular historical works who is known in Poland for 
his appearances on television programs dealing with 
historical topics.2° Czestaw Madajczyk, the long-time 
director of the Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute of 
History and a bona fide historian whose integrity is gen- 
erally acknowledged, has lent some measure of re- 
spectability to the Polish representation. 

Compared to its Soviet counterpart, the Polish repre- 
sentation in the commission shows a larger mix of affili- 
ations, although, like the Soviet delegation, it too is 
dominated by party historians affiliated with the party’s 
Academy of Social Sciences, a Central Committee 


body with institutional aspects resembling those of the }|. 


Soviet Marxism-Leninism Institute. Just as the theoreti- 
cal-ideological background of the Soviet members is 
evident, so too is the propagandistic-educational-se- 
curity background of the Polish members. 


The commission's exclusivity rights. The PZPR and 
CPSU have given the commission the exclusive right of 
being the reinterpreter of the history of Polish-Soviet re- 
lations. Thus, the entire process of eliminating “blank 
spots” is the commission’s domain. Any challenge to its 
rights constitutes a challenge to the parties’ monopoly 
on the scientific and educational guidance of their 
countries. 

Such challenges, nevertheless, have been made in 
Poland by both establishment and non-establishment 


S2\bid. 

%3See for example, Jarostaw Ksiazek, Maciek Dariusz, and Mieczystaw 
Tanty, “Historical Education of Students Not Enrolled in the Field of History,” 
Zycie Szkoty Wyzszej (Warsaw), No.7/8, 1986, pp. 67-80. 

54s a party functionary, Luczak chaired the January 20, 1988, task 
force meeting during which the project of popularizing the 70th anniversary of 
Poland's renewed independence was outlined for historians. See 
Rzeczpospolita, Jan. 21, 1988. 

35K owalski's television appearances have gained him the reputation of 
being a true establishment figure. One interviewer told him that many people 
considered him to have contributed to the creation of ‘blank spots.” 
Odrodzenie (Warsaw), Apr. 16, 1988. Inclusion of Kowalski in the commission 
has been greeted with derision in the Polish independent press. See 
Andrzej Nowak, ‘Action ‘Blank Spots'—A Historical Theme with Variations,” 
Arka (Krakow), No. 27, 1988. 
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historians. Whether due to a hurt ego because they 
were not invited to participate in the commission, or be- 
cause of genuine doubts about the integrity of the com- 
mission, Polish historians have manifested a gamut of 
reaction’s to this body that has ranged from a pro- 
nounced lack of enthusiasm to open rejection and dis- 
gust. Even Eugeniusz Duraczynski, an establishment 
figure, publicly announced in June 1987, soon after the 
first meeting, that the institutes of history at the Polish 
Academy of Sciences and Warsaw University, being 
the best and most representative associations of Polish 
historians, were “predestined” to formulate the new 
| program for the study of Polish-Soviet relations. More- 
| over, he pointed out, preliminary discussions on reeval- 
uating Polish-Soviet relations had already taken place 
at those institutes.°° 

Other Polish historians expressed skepticism about 
the commission, especially during the first few months 
of its existence. Their resentment concerning limits im- 
posed on their own work also came across in their inter- 
views with the press and in their articles. Some explicit- 
ly blamed political constraints—and by implication, 
politicians—for creating “blank spots” in the first 
place.°’ Historian Roman Wapinski described the at- 
tempt to fill in “blank spots” as just “another proga- 
ganda campaign,’°® while Ludwik Haas, a historian 
| sympathetic to the regime, spoke out against exposing 
historical truth in doses carefully calibrated by the re- 
gime.*? A third historian, Marian Drozdowski, made dis- 
paraging comments about the “new truth” being pro- 
claimed by the establishment.*° 

For their part, historians writing in the Polish Catholic 
press have greeted the whole campaign to eliminate 
“blank spots” with derision and biting sarcasm.*! All in 
all, only the most pro-regime party historians, who often 
come from the same milieu as the commission mem- 
bers (especially from the PZPR’s Institute of the History 
of the Workers’ Movement), have been supportive of 
the commission's work.42 

Doubts about the commission have also surfaced in 
Poland’s governmental bodies. During deliberations of 
the Council of State, Maciszewski debated a non-party 
historian, who argued that even at the time of Poland’s 
partitions (in the 18th and 19th centuries), Polish histori- 
ans did not need international agreements to allow 
them to work on Polish history, and that the present 
‘problem was one of censorship and hypocrisy.*? On 
} another occasion, Maciszewski bristled at the sugges- 
} tion that the commission was composed of politicians 
and not historians.*4 

Clearly, the commission finds itself in a difficult posi- 
tion in Poland. With negative perceptions about it 
abounding, it cannot expect the Polish community of 
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historians to give it the benefit of the doubt. Does it find 
itself in a similar situation in the USSR? Perhaps some 
debates regarding the composition and work of the 
commission have occurred in the Soviet Union, but if 
so, they have not been reported in the official media. 
Since the issue is not as important to the Soviets as it is 
to the Poles, in all probability little, if any, controversy 
exists in the USSR regarding the commission. 


The commission’s meetings. The commission has 
met officially three times since the signing of the decla- 
ration. The first meeting was held in Moscow on May 
18-20, 1987. It established that the following events be- 
longed in the category of “blank spots:” the period 
1917-20; the dissolution of the KPP (the Communist 
Party of Poland) in 1938; the events of August and Sep- 
tember 1939; the Warsaw uprising in 1944; and the 
fraternal ties between Poles and Soviets during World 
War II.4° Since applying the label “blank spot” to an 
event implies that the existing interpretation of that 
event falls short of a full explanation of it, agreement on 
events to be examined by the commission was a crucial 
first step. It is notable that in its first meeting the com- 
mission did not include in the category of ‘blank spots” 
the Katyn Forest massacre or the deportation of Poles 
into the Soviet interior from lands seized by the Soviet 
Union in 1939. 

According to the communiqué issued after the first 
meeting, the second meeting was scheduled for No- 
vember 1987 in Warsaw.*° Apparently, some disagree- 
ment between the Soviet and Polish members of the 
commission and/or lack of clarity on the Soviet side 


Interview with Eugeniusz Duraczynski, Polityka (Warsaw), June 13, 
1987; Eugeniusz Duraczynski, “Zones of Silence,” Przeglad Tygodniowy 
(Warsaw), June 21, 1987. Interestingly enough, in an interview he gave 
two months later, Duraczynski was far more subdued and no longer 
mentioned alternative bodies to the commission. See Gfos Robotniczy 
(t6dz), Aug. 21, 1987. 

87See, for example, an interview with several Polish historians, “Is It the 
Fault of Historians or Politicians?” Polityka, Aug. 15, 1987. One of the 
historians, Wiestaw Wadyka, mentioned that a book he had co-authored 
about the events in Poland in 1956 was not allowed to be published. 

3°Roman Wapinski, “The Gaps Apply Only to the Particulars,” ibid., 
Dec. 19, 1987. 

°°Ludwik Haas, “Solutions for ‘Blank Spots’,” Sprawy i Ludzie 
(Wroctaw), Dec. 30, 1987. 

4°Dziennik Battycki (Gdansk), Sept. 11, 1987. 

“"See, for example, Anna Radziwill, “Blank Spots or Dirty Spots?” 
Przeglad Katolicki (Warsaw), Apr. 3-10, 1988. 

42See, for example, the interview with Euzebiusz Basinski, Zycie 
Warszawy (Warsaw), June 27-28, 1988. 

“8See summary of proceedings of the Council of State on July 17, 1987, 
in Stowo Powszechne (Warsaw), Sept. 24, 1987. 

“This accusation was formulated by Jerzy Borejsza in Polityka, June 2, 
1988. 

4“°Pravda, Mar. 12, 1988. 

4®Trybuna Ludu, May 22, 1987. 
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about the pace and direction of the reinterpretation of 
history caused repeated postponements of the second 
meeting. When the commission finally did meet for the 
second time—from February 29 to March 5, 1988—it 
discussed the following topics: the Polish-Soviet War of 
1920; the dissolution of the KPP; the deportations of 
Poles in 1939-41; and the cooperation and assistance 
between Poles and the Soviet peoples during World 
War Il. Katyn was discussed under the heading of de- 
portations. 

The third meeting of the commission took place in 
Moscow from November 29 to December 1, 1988—more 
or less as scheduled. The following topics were dis- 
cussed: the dissolution of the KPP, the events of Au- 
gust and September 1939, the deportation of Poles in 
1939-41, Katyn, and Polish-Soviet wartime coopera- 
tion. What is particularly interesting to note is the 
change in topics discussed: the events of August-Sep- 
tember 1939 and the Warsaw uprising were dropped 
from discussion, while the issues of deportations and 
Katyn were added. 

In the period between the first and second sessions 
of the commission, selected Polish and Soviet mem- 
bers of that body met at less publicized meetings and 
conferences.*’ The commission agreed to expand this 
practice at its second formal meeting, and as a result, 
eight “working meetings” (all dealing with World War I!) 
were held prior to the third formal meeting. 

Given the length of its existence, the commission has 
produced few results. It was not until the fall of 1987 that 
Polish and Soviet official media mentioned anything 
new concerning Polish-Soviet relations, and even then, 
the revelations were for the most part timid, couched in 
euphemisms, and often still distorted. 


The Results 


Of the historical topics addressed thus far by the 
Joint Commission as “blank spots,” the Katyn Forest 
massacre is the event that elicits the greatest emotional 
response among Poles. As such, it has become the lit- 
mus test of the commission’s integrity in reevaluating 
Polish-Soviet history. Given the centrality of the Katyn 
massacre to the campaign of eliminating “blank spots,” 
| will concentrate on this issue, and only summarize 
briefly, at the outset, developments concerning the oth- 
er “blank spots” mentioned above. 


4’These meetings were sponsored either by mutual friendship societies 
or by other joint historical commissions. See Radio Warsaw, July 6, 1987, 
8:10 a.m., as cited by T.S.S., “Blank Spots in Polish-Soviet Relations,” 
RFE-RL, Polish Situation Report (Munich), No. 9, July 24, 1987, pp. 24-25. 
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The Polish-Soviet War of 1919-21. When World War | 
ended, disagreement between the Poles and the Sovi- 
ets over their common border erupted into a border war 
in 1919. Taking advantage of the civil war in Russia, Po- 
land’s Marshal Jozef Pitsudski launched a full-scale of- 
fensive against the Bolsheviks in the spring of 1920. 
The Poles managed to seize Kiev, but their push east- 
ward was arrested by the Red Army in the summer of 
that year, and the Polish army was thrust back as far as 
Warsaw. A Polish counterattack eventually restored the 
border to where it was prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 
The conflict ended with the signing of the Treaty of Riga 
(1921), which defined the border between Poland and 
the USSR.*8 

The commission has not had any major problems 
dealing with the issue of the Polish-Soviet War, al- 
though some disagreements surfaced as to whether or 
not it is valid to treat the Soviet offensive against Poland 
as an attempt to spread the revolution by means of bay- 
onets. Basically, however, the commission's interpreta- 
tion approximates what has been written by Soviet his- 
torians for the past 25 years.*? The Polish advance on 
and seizure of Kiev is still seen as an unnecessary and 
foolish Polish provocation, while the Polish commun- 
ists’ act of setting up on Polish territories captured by | 
the Red Army a Polish Soviet Socialist Republic gov- 
erned by a provisional communist government is still in- 
terpreted as an act of true Polish patriotism. Polish re- 
sponsibility for initiating the war remains unquestioned | 
by the commission.°° The only change has been to shift | 
the blame for the Soviet advance deep into Poland 
onto Trotsky and Stalin and to exonerate Bukharin and | 
Lenin. Thus, the Polish-Soviet war has been updated to | 
reflect Soviet reinterpretation of Soviet history.°' 4 


The dissolution of the KPP. In 1918, a unified com- 
munist party was formed in Poland. This party changed — 
its name in 1925 to the Communist Party of Poland, or — 
the KPP. Beset by factionalism, lacking a significant — 
following, and suffering from police infiltration, the | 
KPP was disbanded in 1938 by the Comintern on the © 
grounds that it was supposedly a center of Trotskyism — 


48For a history of the Polish-Soviet War, see Norman Davies, White 
Eagle, Red Star; the Polish-Soviet War, 1919-1920, London, 1972. 

49 James M. McCann, “Beyond the Bug: Soviet Historiography of the 
Soviet-Polish War of 1920,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), October 1984, 
pp. 475-93. 

°°in an interview, the Polish ambassador to the USSR expressed what 
amounted to a strong indictment of the Polish role during the war of 1920. See © 
interview with Wtodzimierz Natorf, New Times (Moscow), Aug. 10, 1987, 
pp. 14-15. 

*'Vladlen Sirotkin, “The Riga Peace Treaty,” Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn' 


(Moscow), August 1988, pp. 128-43. A military historian laid the blame for the 
failure of the Soviet offensive on Stalin and Voroshilov, among others. See 
Georgiy Isserson, Druzhba Narodov (Moscow), No. 3, 1988. 
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and Luxemburgism and had become a nest of spies 
and provocateurs. On orders from Stalin, virtually the 
entire leadership of the KPP was killed or sent to con- 
centration camps.°* 

Compared to such issues as the Nazi-Soviet Pact, 
forced deportations, and the Katyn massacre, the dis- 
solution of the KPP has elicited relatively little emotional 
response among Poles.°? Mostly of interest to Polish 
communists, this issue belongs more in the realm of re- 
lations in the communist movement than in that of inter- 
national relations. What is more, ever since the KPP was 
rehabilitated by the Soviets in 1956, voluminous works 
on the topic have appeared in Poland. 

Since the founding of the commission, a series of 
documents on Polish Marxists has been transferred 
from the Archives of the CPSU Central Committee to the 
Central Archives of the PZPR Central Committee, 
among them two documents that pinpoint the exact 
dates of the Comintern decisions to dissolve the KPP 
(August 16, 1938) and to form a new Polish communist 
party (May 26, 1939). Moreover, an authoritative work 
has been published on the dissolution of the KPP which 
reinterprets this event as a murderous deed of Stalin's, 
rather than the Comintern’s.°* This work’s criticism of 
Stalin surpasses in vehemence earlier assessments. 


Nazi-Soviet Pact. On August 23, 1939, the Soviet 
Union and Germany signed a non-aggression pact. 
Aside from its seven public articles, the pact also con- 
tained a secret protocol that essentially divided Poland 
between the USSR and Germany. The pact secured 
Hitler’s eastern flank, and on September 1, 1939, the 
Germans invaded Poland, thereby beginning World 
War II in Europe. Shortly thereafter, on September 17, 
1939, Stalin declared the Polish state to be nonexistent 
and sent the Red Army to “protect” Ukrainian and Belo- 
russian minorities in eastern Poland.°° 

The first sign that the commission was reevaluating 
the pact was an article concerning the outbreak of 
World War II and the Soviet role in the destruction of Po- 
land (1939) written by Smirnov and published in the So- 
viet weekly New Times.°® In the article, Smirnov admit- 
ted that Poland’s defense of itself against Germany in 
1939 was a just war and not a war between two imperi- 
alist states. He also offered an apology for Soviet For- 
eign Minister Vyachyslav Molotov's insulting statement, 
made before the USSR Supreme Soviet in October 
1939, that Poland was “a deformed bastard of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty.” 

Smirnov’s article was hardly earth-shattering. It fully 
followed what has been the official Soviet line on the 
war since the 1960’s. Smirnov did not mention the se- 
cret protocol to the Nazi-Soviet Pact, but repeated the 
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old Soviet interpretation that the Red Army had crossed 
the Polish border on September 17, 1939, in order to 
protect Belorussians and Ukrainians living in eastern 
Poland. He also described the Polish government's 
flight into Romania after receiving news of the Soviet in- 
vasion as desertion and grossly exaggerated the role of 
Polish communists in defending Warsaw in 1939. Over- 
all, it was an inauspicious beginning to the campaign to 
fill in the “blank spots.” 

In October 1987, a 10-part series on the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact written by Polish commission member Wiodzi- 
mierz Kowalski appeared in Zycie Literackie. |t con- 
tained a translation (from a German version) of the se- 
cret protocol, the first to be published in the official 
Polish press.°’ Kowalski’s interpretation of the motives 
behind the pact did not mark a significant departure 
from previous official scholarship; he still blamed the 
Western Allies, among others, for not taking the USSR 
more seriously as an ally, and therefore contributing to 
the circumstances that led to the pact. Kowalski’s inter- 
pretation was criticized by other Polish historians for 
being biased and for omitting several significant 
facts.°° 

The publication of the secret protocol—even though 
with a disclaimer that the document's authenticity was 
not recognized by the Soviets—lifted the taboo on dis- 
cussing this issue in Poland. Nevertheless, the topic is 


°2For a history of the Polish communists in interwar Poland, see M. K. 
Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of Poland: An Outline of History, 2nd ed., 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 1976; and Inessa 
Yazhborovskaya, “From Kiev to Warsaw; The Soviet-Polish War of 
1920—One of the ‘Blanks’ in Our History,” New Times, No. 48, November 
1988, pp. 33-35. 

°8For example, it was reported that during a public lecture on the issue 
of “blank spots” in Polish-Soviet relations given by a party-affiliated historian in 
Bydgoszcz in October 1987, a “multitude of prejudices, ... biases... and 
resentment” regarding the Nazi-Soviet Pact and the deportations was shown 
by nearly every person in attendance who spoke up. However, only the 
lecturer raised the fate of Polish communists in the KPP. See Gazeta Pomorska 
(Bydgoszcz), Oct. 23, 1987. Also, during an interview with Polish 
commission member Walichnowski, the interviewer commented that in 
comparison with Katyn, the “tragedy of Polish communists really evokes 
little sympathy today.” See Sprawy i Ludzie, Mar. 24, 1988. 

S4F |. Firsov and |. S. Yazhborovskaya, “The Comintern and the 
Communist Party of Poland,” Parts 1 and 2, Voprosy Istorii KPSS, Nos. 11 and 
12, 1988. 

°°For a history of Soviet foreign policy, see Adam B. Ulam, Expansion 
and Coexistence: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1973, 2nd ed., New York, Holt, 
Reinhart and Wilson, 1974. 

°6Georgiy Smirnov, “Returning to the Lessons of the Past,” New Times, 
Sept. 7, 1987, pp.18-22. Extensive summaries of the article were published in 
the Polish press. 

°’Wtodzimierz T. Kowalski, “The Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact,” (Part |X), 
Zycie Literackie (Krakow), Oct. 11, 1987. Interestingly, the translation 
contained a mistake; parts of the first two articles of the protocol were 
omitted. An erratum, published in the following issue of the publication (ibid., 
Oct. 18, 1987), rectified the mistake. 

°8See, for example, Ludwik Haas, “More on the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
Pact,” ibid., Jan. 24, 1988. 
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still treated with caution. In the Soviet Union, the secret 
protocol has been published in some of the Baltic re- 
publics, but the Russian-language press still adheres 
to the old line.°? The Soviets continue to assert that no 
secret protocol to the Nazi-Soviet Pact has been found 
in Soviet archives,®©° and to defend the rationale for the 
Pact.®' In anote of discord with the Soviets, in Septem- 
ber 1988, Maciszewski stated that he, for one, had no 
doubts that the secret protocol existed.°* 


Deportations and repatriations. The topic of forced 
deportations from Polish territories seized by the Sovi- 
ets in 1939 to the interior of the USSR was long clothed 
in silence.®* This silence often led to comical refer- 
ences in biographies of official Poles, like Wojciech Jar- 
uzelski, who were said to have suddenly ‘found them- 
selves” in 1941 in such places within the Soviet Arctic 
as Kolyma and Vorkuta. However, in June 1987, an arti- 
cle by Jaruzelski in the CPSU theoretical journal Kom- 
munist mentioned the deportations and so launched 
the process of reexamination of this subject. 

In early 1988, a publication of the Movement for Na- 
tional Rebirth (PRON) described for the first time four 
waves of deportations to the Soviet Union involving ap- 
proximately 1,250,000 people—700,000 of whom were 
Poles. It listed 270,000 of the 700,000 Poles deported 
as “missing,” i.e., as having died in transport or as a re- 
sult of harsh conditions in the Soviet interior. 

Today, many euphemisms are still applied to the de- 
portations, and attempts to justify Soviet actions are still 
made. None other than Maciszewski himself has 
claimed that, according to Polish polls, 98 percent of 
the Polish deportees believed that the Soviet people 
had been well-disposed toward them.®° Such claims 
create the false impression that the deportations were 
benign in character. Another Polish commission mem- 
ber has suggested that the term przemieszczenia (relo- 
cation) be used when referring to Poles who “‘voluntari- 
ly’ moved into the interior of the USSR.°° 


°8See Rahva Haal (Tallinn), Aug. 10 and 11, 1988, in FB/S-SOV, 

Sept. 16, 1988, pp. 67-74. For a different view, see Sovetskaya Rossiya 
(Moscow), Aug. 24, 1988. 

®°For the Soviet line, see comments by Valentin Falin (then head of 
Novosti), Warsaw PAP in English, Sept. 15, 1988, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: East Europe (Washington, DC— 
hereafter, FB/S-EEU), Sept. 16, 1988, p. 37. 

S14. S. Yakushevskiy, “The Soviet-German Non-Aggression Agreement: 
A Retrospective,” Voprosy Istorii KPSS, No. 8, 1988, pp. 82-96. 

®Interview with Maciszewski, Zycie Literackie, Sept. 25, 1988. 

63 Jan Gross, Revolution from Abroad, The Soviet Conquest of Poland's 
Western Ukraine and Western Belorussia, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1987. 

®4 Jan Engelgard, “Exodus,” Konfrontacje (Warsaw), No. 2, 1988. The 
article was widely publicized and summarized in other journals. 

©8Trybuna Ludu, Mar. 7, 1988. 

interview with Mieczystaw Tanty, Gfos Robotniczy, Aug. 13-14, 1988. 
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The repatriation of some 1,500,000 Poles from the 
USSR to Poland in 194447 is another “blank spot” in 
this category that has been given some attention. Often 
treated as the second chapter of the history of Poles de- 
ported by the Soviets in 1940-41, the repatriations in- 
volved their own share of brutality and hardships for the 
Poles. In February 1988, the Polish press published for 
the first time the texts of some of the Soviet-Polish docu- 
ments that regulated the repatriation.°’ The readers’ re- 
sponse was massive, and the letters to the editor often 
pointed out the inaccurate euphemisms still being used 
in the media. Many offered personal recollections of 
the brutalities endured at the hands of the NKVD (the 
Soviet secret police). Resentment and anger against 
the Soviet Union were clearly evident.©% 

The discussion of deportations and repatriations of 
Poles touches upon some contemporary issues as well. 
According to Soviet figures, 1,150,000 Poles still live in 
the USSR—although the actual figure may be as high 
as 3-4 million. Their fate is very much on the minds of 
their Polish compatriots. This ethnic group lacks Polish 
cultural and educational facilities, a fact that doubtless 
contributes heavily to their reportedly very high degree 
of russification.°? This matter is extremely delicate 
since it raises questions concerning Soviet nationality — 
policy in general. Consequently, even though there has |. 
recently been more coverage of Poles living in the 
USSR, ”° it is still subject to censorship, and the Polish 
offical media manipulates facts to portray the best pos- 
sible picture of the Poles’ life in the USSR. 


The Warsaw uprising, August—October 1944. With 
the Red Army rapidly approaching Warsaw in mid- 
1944, the noncommunist Polish underground orga- 
nized an anti-German uprising in the capital, which be- 
gan on August 1, 1944. The underground hoped that if 
it—and not the Red Army—liberated Warsaw from Ger- 


87The Repatriation of Poles from USSR: The Modzelewski-Vyshinskiy 
Agreement,” Zycie Warszawy, Supplement “Historia i Zycie”, Feb. 19, 1988; 
“The Course of Repatriations from the USSR in 1946: Report of the Polish 
Delegation Before the Joint Commission,” ibid. (Supplement ‘Historia i 
Zycie”), Apr. 22, 1988. 

68To the Editor of ‘Historia i Zycie’:; The Repatriation of Poles from the 
USSR,” ibid., Supplement “Historia i Zycie,” Mar. 4, 1988. 

®°According to the 1979 Soviet census, only 30 percent of Soviet 
citizens who declared themselves of Polish nationality considered the Polish 
language to be their primary language, the lowest proportion of nationality 
to native language of all the major Soviet nationalities. Chis/ennost’ i sostav 
naseleniya SSSR (The Numbers and Composition of the USSR 
Population), Moscow: Tsentral’noye Statisticheskoye Upravleniye SSSR, 
1984, p.71. 

’°lt should be noted that in the past year, a consular agency office was 
established in L’viv and one will soon be opened in Vilnius. However, this has | 
not helped to desensitize the issue. On the issue of Poles in the USSR, see, 
T.S.S., “New Treatment of Poles in the Soviet Union,” RFE-RL, Polish Situation 
Report, No. 11, Sept. 1, 1987, pp. 21-23. 
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man occupation, a noncommunist Polish administra- 
tion would be established there, enabling underground 
authorities finally to come out into the open. At first, ev- 
erything went splendidly. Within a very short time, the 
Poles successfully drove the Germans out of Warsaw. 
To the dismay of the insurgents, however, Red Army 
troops that had been fighting in the suburbs of Warsaw 
suddenly ceased combat and assumed a defensive 
position on the eastern bank of the Vistula River. They 
remained there for the duration of the uprising, letting 
the Germans systematically destroy the resistance. Af- 
ter 63 days of fighting eight German divisions, the Poles 
were defeated. On direct orders from Hitler, the city 
was completely destroyed. ”' 

The Soviet refusal to help did not become a major 
topic of media discussion until the summer of 1988. Al- 
though some questions have been recently raised as to 
its validity, ’* the old Soviet interpretation of the uprising 
as a politically-inspired anti-Soviet action has been 
maintained until now.’° The Soviets have also contin- 
ued to insist that the Red Army did everything possible 
to aid the Poles in Warsaw. 


Cooperation and friendship. The introduction of posi- 
tive “blank spots” by the commission in the form of sup- 
posedly unknown chapters about cooperation be- 
tween Polish and Russian (and Soviet) revolutionaries 
and soldiers has an obvious ring of propaganda to it. 
Stories of such cooperation have appeared mainly in 
highly pro-regime journals, for example, Przyjazn, pub- 
lished by the Polish-Soviet Friendship Society. Thus, 
this aspect of the ‘blank spots” campaign has been rel- 
egated largely to the realm of preaching to the convert- 
ed. Soviet commission member Parsadanova has late- 
ly published some articles in this area. ’“ 


Katyn 


The massacre. The issue of Katyn centers on the fate 
of some 14,000 commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers of the Polish army and police forces taken pris- 
oner in 1939 by Soviet forces occupying Poland's east- 
ern territories. The prisoners were held in three camps: 
Kozelsk (near Smolensk), Starobelsk (Ukraine, Lugan 
oblast), and Ostashkov (Kalinin oblast). All traces of 
these men were lost in the spring of 1940, a year before 
the Germans invaded the Soviet Union. In 1943, the 
Germans found a mass grave in the forest near Katyn 

(a small town near Smolensk) containing the bodies 
of 4,143 men who had been interned in Kozelsk. Each 
victim had had his hands tied behind his back and 
had been shot in the back of the head at close range. 
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The remaining 10,000 prisoners have yet to be ac- 
counted for.’° 

After the bodies were discovered, the Germans and 
the Soviets began accusing each other of having per- 
petrated the massacre in Katyn Forest. Although today 
the Soviets continue to disclaim their guilt, few Western 
scholar doubt Soviet responsibility for the crime.’° The 
evidence against the Soviets has been overwhelming. 
Not only did shortcomings and inconsistencies in the 
Soviet version of events became evident during the Nu- 
remberg trials, but several survivors of Soviet camps 
have pointed a finger at the Soviets. Soviet samizdat 
has also published some incriminating evidence 
against the USSR.’’ Of course, most Poles have always 
suspected the Soviets. As early as 1944, incidents of 
collective refusal to accept the Soviet version occurred 
among Polish army units fighting alongside the Red 
Army against the Germans.’® 

As the site of the only mass grave of Polish soldiers 
murdered by the Soviets to be uncovered thus far, Ka- 
tyn Forest has taken on symbolic meaning for the Poles. 
It serves as a reminder of the fate that befell the other 
Polish officers (they were presumably shot in the same 
manner as the victims at Katyn) and some 100,000 Pol- 
ish soldiers (they either perished in Soviet concentra- 
tion camps or were shot) who were also taken prisoner 
by the Soviets in 1939--41.’° Itis misleading to describe 
the victims at Katyn Forest simply as army officers, be- 
cause they were predominantly reservists who, being 
among the best-educated and the most skilled Polish 
citizens, occupied important positions in civilian life 
and would probably have become the leaders of a 
reconstituted Polish state after the war. Their murders 


“For a history of the Warsaw uprising, see J. K. Zawodny, Nothing But 
Honour, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1979. 

’2\nterview with Eugeniusz Duraczynski, Rzeczpospolita, Aug. 1, 1988. 

73An authoritative four-part article in New Times took such a viewpoint. 
See Lev Bezymensky, “Why Winston Churchill Said No, " New Times, 
Nos. 33-36, August 1988. 

’4V. S. Parsadanova, “The Soviet Union's Help in Restoring the Polish 
Economy (1944—1949),” Istoriya SSSR (Moscow), No. 4, July-August 1988, 
pp. 62-77. 

’°For a study in English on the topic, see J. K. Zawodny, Death in the 
Forest, London, McMillan, 1962. 

’®Recent scholarly publications suggest that US and British authorities 
knew all along that the Soviets were responsible, but because the Allies did 
not want to cause a rift in the Grand Coalition, they suppressed the truth. 
See Crister S. and Stephen A. Garrett, “Death and Politics: The Katyn Forest 
Massacre and American Foreign Policy,” East European Quarterly 
(Boulder, CO), January 1987, pp. 429-46; Norman Davies, “Britain's Guilty 
Secret About Katyn,” The Independent (London), July 7, 1988. 

“Vera Tolz, “Soviet Historian Calls for Clarification of Katyn Massacre,” 
RFE-RL, Radio Liberty Research, RL 401/87, Oct. 7, 1987. 

87a Wolnos¢ i Lud, Aug. 20, 1988. 

797. S. Siemaszko, “War Prisoners (USSR 1939-41), Zeszyty 
Historyczne (Paris), No. 82, 1987, pp. 86—105. 
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are seen as proof that Stalin never envisioned an inde- 
pendent Poland. 

The Katyn massacre has also seriously undermined 
the legitimacy of the Polish communist regime. When 
the bodies were discovered, the Polish government-in- 
exile in London refused to accept either the Soviet or 
the German version of events, but instead demanded 
that an independent Red Cross commission investi- 
gate the matter. In response, the Soviets broke off rela- 
tions with the London exiles and set up a rival govern- 
ment, composed of Polish communists.°° Its origin 
continues to affect the government's legitimacy since 
many Poles see it as irrevocably linked with the Soviet 
Union. (Perhaps that is why Wiadystaw Gomutka alleg- 
edly refused Nikita Knrushchev’s offer to announce So- 
viet responsibility for the massacre.®') The Polish regi- 
me’s 40-year-old history of perpetuating a patently 
false interpretation of the Katyn massacre has seriously 
undermined the government's credibility. 

For over three decades, the massacre was an abso- 
lutely taboo topic in Poland. The mere mention of the 
word “Katyn” in public could seriously damage, if not 
ruin, a person’s career.®* Naturally, the independent 
press, which has flourished in Poland since the late 
1970's, covered Officially censored topics, foremost 
among them Katyn. However, it was not until the legal- 
ization of Solidarity that Katyn became widely dis- 
cussed, and in 1981, Solidarity activists erected a me- 
morial in Warsaw to the Katyn Forest victims with an 
inscription giving April 1940 as the date of death. They 
thus openly accused the Soviets of committing the 
massacre. In 1985, the regime replaced this monument 
with one of its own, naming the Germans as the cul- 
orits.23 Nothing appeared to have changed. 


Joint Commission diffidence. As noted earlier, when 
the Joint Commission was formed, the Katyn massacre 
was not one of the topics on its agenda. Although refer- 
ence to it was made during the first meeting, the Soviets 
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8°Recently, Polish media has carefully broached this topic. See 
interview with Eugeniusz Duraczynski, Sztandar Mtodych (Warsaw), 
Mar. 25-27, 1988. 

81The Khrushchev-Gomulka interchange has been reported numerous 
times (lately even in the Polish media), though the origin and accuracy of the 
report is difficult to trace. See Leopold Jerzewski, “Katyn 1940,” Telex, 
p. 47, as cited in Vera Tolz, loc. cit., p. 5. 

82See Andrzej Litwak's letter to the editor in Konfrontacje, September 
1988. 

83The full inscription on the monument reads: “To Polish soldiers— 
victims of Hitlerite fascism—resting at Katyn.” As an indication of public 
knowledge of Soviet responsibility for the massacre, Poles have made the 
words “Hitlerite fascism” almost illegible by placing candles on that part of the 
inscription and, consequently, covering it with wax. Usually, one can also 
find a scribbled sign on the monument that says the massacre was committed 
by the Soviets. (Based on the author's own observations and on 
conversations with Poles, September 1988.) 
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refused to consider it as a “blank spot.’®* The issue, 
however, continued to be on the minds of many Poles. 
Ludwik Krasucki, the editor of the party’s theoretical 
journal Nowe Drogi, referred to Katyn on several OCCa- 
sions, once even stating that “many of us [party mem- 
bers] think that the Russians did it.”°° 

A major push to include the massacre on the com- 
mission’s agenda came in the fall of 1987 from Yuriy 
Afanas'yev, a Gorbachev appointee to the post of di- 
rector of the Moscow Historical Archives Institute and a 
well-known proponent of a more honest examination of 
the Soviet past. In an interview with the influential Polish 
weekly Polityka, Afanas’yev emphasized that “Katyn, 
above all, is a problem that Polish and Soviet historians 
are duty-bound to deal with.” He also criticized Soviet 
party history for remaining in a state of stagnation: 


| affirm that it [party history] is a field that is most con- 
servative and it is affected by dogmatism and doctri- 
nairism to the largest extent. It is here, too, that most 
blank spots exist and the lack of desire to liquidate 
them is greatest.°° 


Although he was probably commenting on his well- 
publicized dispute with Soviet party historians over So- 
viet domestic issues, his wording and the choice of 
venue to air his views was directly relevant to the Polish- 
Soviet commission since the commission includes in its 
membership some of the top Soviet party scholars. 
The explicit call for the reexamination of the massa- 
cre by a respected Soviet historian proved crucial; the 
taboo on mentioning Katyn was lifted. Until then, the 
Poles had maintained a very low-key approach to the 
issue, with official sookesmen taking great care to dis- 
sociate themselves from the topic when it was raised 
and to relegate it to the realm of historical issues sup- 
posedly requiring non-emotional treatment. Thus, 
when Katyn was mentioned during a televised panel 
discussion, Maciszewski, a participant, turned away 
fromthe cameras.®’ During several press conferences, 
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85The Sunday Times (London), May 31, 1987. Krasucki also raised the 
topic on the Polish television program, “Controversies.” See, Warsaw 
Television Service, Mar. 12, 1987, trans. in FB/S-EEU, May 22, 1987, 
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Jerzy Urban, the government spokesman, gave eva- 
sive answers to questions concerning the massacre.®® 
Following Afanas’yev’s interview, however, conflict- 
ing views regarding the Katyn issue began to emerge in 
Polish media. On the one hand, the old interpretation 
continued to be applied. A three-part fictionalized story 
about Polish reaction to Katyn written by an old appa- 
ratchik blamed the Germans outright and blasted them 
for exploiting the murders during the war in order to 
sow discord between Poles and Russians.®? The same 
theme was repeated—although less offensively—by 
historian Jerzy Borejsza in an interview with Polityka.°° 
On the other hand, an unmistakable shift in the treat- 
ment of the massacre was taking place. For example, a 
Polish journal published a speech by Walichnowski, 
delivered at a joint Polish-Soviet historical conference, 
in which he described at length the Western view of the 
Katyn massacre. Although Walichnowski called the 
Western interpretation an “amateurish manipulation of 
history for political aims,” he refrained from identifying 
the party guilty of the massacre and called for a genu- 
ine effort on the part of the Soviets to locate archival 
documents pertaining to Katyn.?' Another Polish mem- 
ber of the commission, Czestaw Madajczyk, went even 
further when he stated in an interview for Austrian televi- 
sion that “the documents that have been published so 
far, incriminate the Soviets more than the Germans. 
However, Soviet documents are still missing.”?7 
Some of the actions taken by the Polish regime also 
suggested more openness in dealing with the issue. It 
not only publicized the placement of a wreath at the mo- 
mument in Katyn by Polish embassy staff on October 
12, 1987 (Polish People’s Army Day), but also let it be 
known that for several years, flowers had been placed 
at the monument on state holidays and anniversaries.?° 
The regime also announced that anew monument, de- 
signed by Poles, would be erected at the site.% 
Then, in a stunning turn of events, an article ap- 
peared in the December 1987 issue of Za Wolnosé i 


®8See transcripts of Urban’s press conferences, Rzeczpospolita, 
Mar. 30 and Apr. 27, 1987. 

®°Wiadystaw Machejek, “About Katyn,” Zycie Literackie, Oct. 18, 
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Interview with Jerzy Borejsza, Polityka, Jan. 2, 1988. 

*'Sprawy i Ludzie, Oct. 8, 1987. 

Vienna Television Service in German, Nov. 7, 1987, in FB/S-EEU, 
Nov. 9, 1987, p. 46. 

Interestingly, regime spokesmen refused to specify for exactly how 
many years the practice had been going on. See Jerzy Urban’s press 
conference in Rzeczpospolita, Oct. 14, 1987; interview with the chairman 
of the Council for Preserving the Memory of Struggle and Martyrdom, General 
Roman Paszkowski, in ibid., Feb. 19, 1988; interview with the Polish 
ambassador to the USSR, Wtodzimierz Natorf, Polityka, Apr. 30, 1988. 
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Lud (a journal published by ZBoWiD),which contained 
a footnote about the death of a Polish officer in Staro- 
belsk in 1940.%° Until then, censors had forbidden any 
mention of the date 1940 in conjunction with the death 
of a Polish officer in a Soviet prison camp,°° since it im- 
plied Soviet culpability for the massacre (in 1940, the 
Germans had not yet occupied the Katyn area). Implicit 
reference to Soviet responsibility for the massacre was 
also made by a former Polish soldier and Soviet prison- 
er in 1939-41 in an interview published in early 1988 in 
Nowiny.°’ Nevertheless, an article for the literary jour- 
nal Miesiecznik Literacki explicitly blaming the Soviets 
for Katyn still could not pass censorship.?® 


Katyn on the Joint Commission’s agenda. When the 
second meeting of the commission convened, Katyn 
was a major item of discussion. Supposedly after ana- 
lyzing Western publications on Katyn, the Poles on the 
commission presented their findings.2? According to 
one source, they presented the Soviets with a paper 
showing exactly where the Soviet version was false.'° 
That the Poles were not accepting the Soviet version 
was evident from Walichnowski’s statement to the Po- 
lish press after the meeting: 


On the basis of what is really documented, it is difficult 
to state with complete certainty which version of events 
[Soviet or German] is truthful... . both versions, mainly 
both [sides’] documents made public so far, are con- 
sidered not to be believable. '°' 


Another commission member, Kowalski, echoed these 
comments and announced that Polish historians con- 
sidered the Katyn massacre to be an open subject. '° 
Following suit, Urban refused to answer a question from 
the press as to whether or not the Polish government 
still considered the Germans guilty of the massacre. '°° 
Such a response would have been unthinkable a few 
years earlier. 

Curiously, Polish members giving interviews to the 
Polish press after the second meeting stressed the 


*Konrad Siermontowski, “A Cracovian on the Matter of 'Krakusy’,” Za 
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°6For censorship guidelines on Katyn, see Curry, loc. cit., pp. 341-42. 
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the regime. 
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need for new archival documents concerning Katyn. '°* 


Given the commission's open acknowledgment of its 
dependence on the Soviet findings, the call for addi- 
tional archival documents was probably a means of 
stalling for time while waiting for a political decision on 
the issue. At the same time, this call put pressure on the 
Soviets by signaling that the one-sided evidence mar- 
shaled by them was not acceptable. From the moment 
that Katyn was defined as a “blank spot,” new evidence 
was automatically required in order to support or dis- 
prove the Soviet version of events. '°° 

The communiqués published by both sides after the 
second meeting are an indication of how different the 
Soviet and Polish perceptions of the importance of the 
Katyn issue were. The Soviet communiqué made only 
an oblique reference to Katyn (it confirmed that the 
fate of the “interned Polish soldiers needed to be re- 
searched”'°®), while all the Polish reports mentioned 
Katyn directly. Clearly, the issue had proven very prob- 
lematic for the commission. 

The one dubious achievement of the commission 
with regard to “clarifying” the issue of Katyn was to de- 
cide on a euphemism for Poles taken prisoner by the 
Soviets in 1939. According to the commission, since no 
formal declaration of war had been made in 1939 by ei- 
ther Poland or the USSR, the term “prisoner of war’ was 
not applicable; instead, the term “internee” was cor- 
rect. This semantic usage, downplaying the level of 
hostility between the Poles and Soviets in 1939,'°’ was 
agreed to sometime before the second meeting, '°° but 
the change was Officially announced only after it.'°° 


Inadequate effort. The lack of any clear-cut conclu- 
sions by the commission regarding the Katyn massa- 
cre angered the Poles. Just prior to the commission's 
second meeting, 59 prominent Polish intellectuals and 
opposition figures drafted an open letter addressed to 
55 prominent Soviet artists and scientists. The letter 
called for an open Polish-Soviet dialogue, and argued 
that such a dialogue was only possible if the truth about 
Katyn was told. It stated that the Soviets were guilty of 
the massacre at Katyn Forest and called on the Soviet 
addressees to speak out publicly on the matter and 
thereby help remove this major obstacle to better 
Polish-Russian relations. Among the signatories were 
Lech Walesa, most of the prominent Polish opposition 
figures, some of the best-known writers and actors, and 
a host of respected professors. The Soviet addressees 
included many people identified with Gorbachev, for 
example Tatyana Zaslavskaya, Abel Aganbegyan, Ni- 
kolay Shmelev, and Fedor Burlatskiy, as well as promi- 
nent Soviet artists and opposition figures. ''° 

The “Letter of the 59” was delivered to the Warsaw of- 
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fices of the Novosti and TASS press agencies on Febru- 
ary 29, 1988—the day of the commission’s second 
meeting. The representatives of these agencies re- 
fused to accept or publicize the letter. However, West- 
ern news agencies obtained copies of it and broadcast 
the text to Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union two 
days after the commission had ended its meeting. 
Moreover, the full text of the letter—but without the 
names of signatories or addressees—was included in 
an article published in the Polish party’s daily that pre- 
sented some of the significant statements on “blank 
spots” that had been made to date.''' That the entire 
text of the letter, including the phrase “the crime [at 
Katyn in 1940], committed by Stalin’s and Beria’s 
henchmen, and the later lies about their crimes have 
poisoned our [Polish-Russian] relations,” was pub- 
lished in the party paper was remarkable indeed. 
Soon after the letter’s publication, the issue of Katyn 
was raised for the first time in the Sejm. On March 10, 
1988, during a debate on Polish foreign policy, Ryszard 
Bender, anon-party deputy with a well-deserved repu- 
tation for outspokenness, ''* urged the government to 


104A Walichnowski put it, “ ‘the dead do not lie,’ but neither do they talk. 
Let us then reach into archival sources without any obstacles.” Sprawy / 
Ludzie, Mar. 24, 1988. 

195/t was highly unlikely that any new Soviet documents would 
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such information. 
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take the political steps necessary to open the archives 
and fill in the “blank spots.” Speaking on issues affect- 
ing Polish-Soviet relations, he specifically mentioned 
Katyn and for emphasis quoted Afanas’yev on the need 
to clarify this matter. In many instances, he used lan- 
guage similar to that found in the open letter.''? He was 
answered by Maciszewski, who assured Bender that 
“no Polish or Soviet historian on the commission ig- 
nores this word [Katyn], one of the most tragic.”''4 At 
the same time, Macieszewski made it clear that outside 
interference—such as Bender’s—into the commis- 
sion’s work was decidedly not welcome. 

The introduction of Katyn into the Sejm’s debate on 
foreign policy added impetus to the overall discussion 
of the issue. Even Foreign Minister Marian Orzechowski 
commented that the task of clarifying the matter of the 
massacre was not easy “because of differing views, the 
absence of documents, and the influence of political 
prejudices.”''® He thus confirmed that the Soviets were 
dragging their feet in accepting responsibility. 

Realizing that popular expectations were rising, Ma- 
ciszewski, who openly admitted his dislike for inter- 
views, granted one to the popular Polish weekly, Per- 
spektywy. During this interview, he argued that there 
was a need to examine the fate of Poles in the USSR as 
a whole and in an integrated manner; after all, the sol- 
diers captured in 1939 (some of whom died at Katyn) 
were only the first of five groups of deportees. In addi- 
tion, he pointed out that many Soviet citizens had per- 
ished as well during that time and that blame for this 
_was being increasingly attributed to Stalin and his sys- 
tem of repression. Yet, even Maciszewski noted that 
there was still some conflict within the commission over 
Katyn. For example, he admitted that “free debate, of- 
ten polemical in nature,” takes place during the com- 
mission’s meetings and that the party nature of the 
commission “does not mean that no differences of 
opinion arise during our debates.” Showing some an- 
ger when asked when further steps would be taken, 
Maciszewski replied that ‘this question should be di- 
rected at the Soviet historians, not at me. Opening up 
the archives is a gradual process. .. . The commission 
has already prepared its recommendations for the ar- 
Chival services of both our countries.”''® Such com- 
ments were Clearly aimed at absolving the Polish side 
of any responsibility for delays in clearing up this “blank 
spot.” 

Soon after Maciszewski’'s interview, a publication of 
PAX (a pro-regime Catholic organization) featured an 
interesting article about the whereabouts of the evi- 
dence gathered by the Germans at Katyn Forest. Ac- 
cording to this article, the Armija Krajowa (the Home 
Army resistance that owed its allegiance to the Polish 
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government-in-exile in London) had managed to seize 
several bags of documents in German possession and 
hide them somewhere in Poland. When attempts were 
made in 1946 to recover these materials, the Polish se- 
curity apparatus impeded them; in one case, a man 
who had tried to recover the archives was murdered. ''” 
The article clearly implied that the Polish regime tried to 
cover up the truth, the first such accusation in the offi- 
cial press. (It should be noted that the article never stat- 
ed that the Soviets were responsible for the massacre. ) 


Soviet reactions. At about this time—March/April 
1988—the Soviet media finally took note of the Katyn is- 
sue. On March 22, Pravda published a response to the 
open letter written by the Poles. This response, which 
had taken two weeks to prepare, contained the first ex- 
plicit Soviet admission that the massacre was consid- 
ered a “blank spot.”''® On March 30, the weekly Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta reprinted parts of Trybuna Ludu's 
attack on the letter. That same day, Radio Moscow 
broadcast Smirnov’s comments on Katyn, specifically 
his reference to it as a “blank spot.’''9 

Yet, as if in response, the official Soviet line on Katyn 
began to turn increasingly recalcitrant. On the anniver- 
sary of the Soviet-Polish Treaty of Friendship, /zvestiya 
wrote: 


The Joint Commission . . . is working more intensively 
than before... . Western propaganda and the oppo- 
nents of socialism are gambling on a blatantly anti-So- 
viet interpretation of facts and events that would poison 
the atmosphere of friendship and cooperation between 
our peoples [Poles and the Soviet people]. Their logic 
is primitive to the point of impudence: let the Soviet 
Union admit that itis guilty of everything in the past and 
then everything will be fine. All the indications are they 
will be greatly disappointed. '*° 


Since Katyn had by this time emerged as virtually the is- 
sue when it came to verifying the most basic facts, and 
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had become a source of great contention, the last sen- 
tence of the article was a stinging rebuff to the Poles. 

Aneven more authoritative statement appeared in an 
interview with Miran Mchedlov, a deputy director of the 
Marxism-Leninism Institute, that was published in the 
Hungarian publication Magyarorszag. |n a statement 
clearly meant to be a slap in the face for the Poles, he 
said: 


___ the rumors connected with the resettlement of part 
of the Polish population or with the Katyn tragedy, all 
these are more speculations born in the head of some 
people than evaluations based on “newly discovered 
proof 


Though Mchedlov was not a commission member, his 
high position in the Marxism-Leninism Institute lent his 
statements importance. 

The Soviet line on Katyn continued to harden. Partici- 
pating in a roundtable discussion among nine of the So- 
viet commission members, Rzheshevskiy, who had 
emerged as the Soviet spokesman on the massacre, 
reminded everyone present that in 1944 the world had 
accepted the Soviet version of Katyn, despite “Goeb- 
bels’ anti-Soviet propaganda.”'** He also cited three 
previous, ill-intentioned attempts to assign the blame 
for Katyn to the Soviets: 1) the German attempt at the 
Nuremberg trials, which he identified as a German ploy 
to evade responsibility for Katyn; 2) the US attempt in 
the early 1950's, which he called part of the cold war 
propaganda campaign; and 3) the attempt by Solidari- 
ty in Poland, which he identified as a means of inciting 
anti-Soviet feelings in Poland. According to him, the 
current attempt to place the blame on the Soviets was 
part of anew propaganda campaign aimed at discred- 
iting the work of the commission. After all, Rzheshev- 
skiy maintained, the commission had examined Soviet, 
Polish, Western, and émigré (presumably Polish) docu- 
ments and works on Katyn and could not find convinc- 
ing evidence that would uphold the German version of 
events. The search of Soviet archives had also failed to 
turn up anything significant on the matter. (Later, ad- 
dressing an all-Union seminar on the “Historical Experi- 
ence of the CPSU in Light of the 70th Anniversary of the 
Great October,” Rzheshevskiy also claimed that at- 
tempts to make the Soviets responsible for Katyn were 
part of a vicious anti-Soviet propaganda campaign 


'21Magyarorszag (Budapest), Apr. 22, 1988, p. 7, translated in 
FBIS-EEU, May 5, 1988, pp. 35-37. 

122"The ‘Blank Spots’ are Clearing Up,” Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’, 
No. 5, 1988, pp. 146-59. The roundtable discussion was given wide 
coverage by Polish media. 


launched by the enemies of socialism. '*° 

The one gesture by Rzheshevskiy that could be con- 
strued as conciliatory was his announcement that mea- 
sures had been taken to properly mark the site of the 
mass grave in Katyn Forest.'** Shortly thereafter, the 
Soviet press reported that a larger monument had been 
erected there (with the inscription “To the Polish offi- 
cers shot by the fascists in 1941”) and that the site had 
been readied for visitors.'*° The latter was apparently 
done in response to the Polish embassy’s requests that 
the area be made accessible to Poles wishing to visit 
the site. ‘°° 

The Soviets’ tough stance on Katyn was probably in- 
fluenced by Polish comments, but also by the increas- 
ing pressure upon the commission from Soviet intellec- 
tuals. Mchedlov’s and Rzheshevskiy’s comments 
came soon after the April 1988 Moscow symposium of 
Polish and Soviet filmmakers on the topic of “blank 
spots.” The stormy gathering was attended by at least 
one Soviet member of the Joint Commission—Parsa- 
danova.'2” According to several accounts, a series of 
vehement denunciations of Stalinist crimes were 
voiced at that symposium. Several members of the Po- 
lish delegation brought with them documents (unob- 
tainable in the USSR) that implicated the Soviets in 
some incidents, primarily the Katyn massacre. '*° The 
Joint Commission and Parsadanova specifically (since 
she attended the symposium) were attacked harshly 
by the Soviet filmmakers for being slow and unproduc- 
tive in filling in the “blank spots’ in Polish-Soviet 
relations. '°2 

Soon, echoes of the Moscow film symposium began 
to reverberate. In early June, in a move reminiscent of 
the Afanas’yev interview, the influential Polish cultural 
weekly Tygodnik Kulturalny published an interview with 
Natan Eidelman—a distinguished Soviet historian, an 
important spokesman for perestroyka, and a partici- 
pant in the filmmakers’ symposium. Eidelman’s com- 
ments on Katyn constituted the clearest indication thus 
far that Soviet historians were aware of Soviet responsi- 
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bility for the massacre. Moreover, Eidelman openly crit- 
icized the commission: 


! do not think that it is necessary to explain the element 
of injustice or aggression in the events of 1939... . Fur- 
ther research in archives can only explain certain de- 
tails, but it will not change the assessment as to the na- 
ture of the action. | think the same applies to Katyn. ... It 
may be that only details have to be explained, but it 
should not be said—as some historians are say- 
ing—‘do not hasten us.””'3° 


The last sentence was unmistakably a reference to 
commission member Parsadanova’s repeated pleas 
for patience. 


Mounting pressure for candor. Pressure from ele- 
ments outside the party for resolving the Katyn issue 
grew steadily in Poland. In June 1988, while on a trip to 
the Soviet Union, Cardinal Jozef Glemp, the Primate of 
Poland, called Katyn the most important issue in the 
campaign to eliminate “blank spots,” and asked for a 
full explanation of the crime. He also requested that a 
cross be placed at the Katyn site.'°' Claiming that 
Poles fully realized that the Polish officers murdered at 
Katyn were victims of war, Glemp stressed that no one 
was interested any longer in turning Katyn “into an ar- 
gument against the Soviet Union.”'%? In doing so, he 
cut to the very heart of the matter: as horrible as the 
| Massacre was, it was not so much the event as the de- 
ceit, the lies, and the official falsification of history sur- 
rounding it that caused Polish bitterness toward the 
Russians. 

Glemp’s conciliatory tone, his stress on the extenu- 
ating circumstances in which the massacre took place, 
was reminiscent of “The Letter of the 59,” which specifi- 
cally accused Stalin, Beria, and the Stalinist system it- 
self for the crime and absolved the Russians and the 
Soviet state of direct guilt; it was the particular stage of 
development in which the Soviet state found itself at the 
time and the convulsions that were shaking the world at 
that point that had led to the massacre. Interestingly, it 
was precisely this explanation that Porfir’'yeva, a Soviet 
member of the commission, had rejected during a dis- 
cussion sponsored by Mezhdunarodnaya Zhizn’.'*9 

In response to Glemp’s request for a cross at the Ka- 


'°lbid. The interview was conducted two months earlier, on April 5, 
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tyn site, a large cross was placed there on September 
2, 1988—unfortunately, not by church but by military 
representatives. '°4 Glemp thereby achieved formal 
recognition of the Church's role in keeping alive the 
issue of Katyn, a role it had been performing by hold- 
ing masses commemorating the Katyn massacre each 
year since the late 1970's in various Polish cities. The 
most recent services were held on April 10, 1988, and 
were attended by several thousand Poles. ‘°° 

Solidarity leaders also continued to press on the Ka- 
tyn issue. Not only did some of them sign “The Letter of 
the 59,” but the union’s executive committee issued a 
statement on the eve of Gorbachev's visit to Poland 
(July 1988) calling specifically for clarification of “the 
crimes of which Katyn is a symbol.”'%® 

At the same time, the Polish-Czechoslovak Solidarity 
Group, composed of Polish and Czechoslovak opposi- 
tion figures, met and issued a statement calling for the 
publication of Soviet documents that would shed light 
on various Soviet attempts since World War II to trample 
on the sovereignty of the East European countries (e.g., 
the Soviet interventions in East Germany, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, and Poland). With specific regard to Po- 
land, the list included Soviet actions prior to the end of 
the war, foremost the Katyn massacre.'?’ In addition, 
on August 1, 1988, thousands of Poles staged a dem- 
onstration in Warsaw at the official monument com- 
memorating the Katyn massacre and placed a wreath 
there bearing the inscription: “We demand the truth 
—Katyn 1940.”'98 

With pressure mounting, a working group of the com- 
mission met in Warsaw on June 22-25, 1988. Consider- 
ing the members who attended the meeting— 
Rzheshevskiy and Chubar’yan from the Soviet side and 
Maciszewski from the Polish side—Katyn was undoubt- 
edly the main issue discussed. The Soviet members of 
the commission were supposed to have familiarized 
themselves by this time with Western sources on Katyn, 
while the Polish members were supposed to have 
looked through various Soviet sources.'°? Had such 
been the case, then an important exchange of informa- 
tion would have taken place: Soviet scholars would 
have had read materials which Polish scholars had al- 


'S4Stowo Powszechne, Sept. 20, 1988. 
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'SSDPA Hamburg, in German, July 1988, in FB/S-EEU, July 11, 1988, 
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'S7Le Monde (Paris), July 12, 1988, in FBIS-EEU, July 21, 1988, 
pp. 36-37. 

'S8DPA Hamburg, in German, Aug. 1, 1988, in FB/S-EEU, Aug. 2, 1988, 
pp. 14-15. 

'8Urban's press conference, Rzeczpospolita, June 29, 1988. 
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ready seen (publications of Polish émigrés and schol- 
arly Western books) but which had been inaccessible 
inthe USSR; similarly, Polish scholars would have had a 
chance to search Soviet archives previously closed to 
them. Unfortunately, as later comments from commis- 
sion members suggested, this was not quite the way it 
happened. The Poles’ access to Soviet archival materi- 
als, for example, was limited to the paper presented in 
January 1944 by the Soviet commission that investigat- 
ed the Katyn massacre. This document had been ac- 
cessible for many years—indeed, since 1944. As Ma- 
ciszewski himself admitted, since the founding of the 
commission, there had been no progress on Katyn in 
terms of new documentary evidence. '*° 

Although it is not clear what exactly transpired at the 
meeting, Polish government spokesman Urban stated 
that in keeping with political recommendations, the 
commission was accelerating the tempo of its work. '*' 
His statement, combined with some of Maciszewski's 
comments, '4* was misconstrued by some to mean that 
the commission was in the process of completing its 
work on Katyn, and gave rise to hopes that Gorbachev 
would admit to Soviet responsibility for the massacre 
during his visit to Poland in July 1988. Aware of such 
expectations and the importance of the Katyn issue in 
Poland, Soviet and Polish authorities decided to have 
Smirnov accompany Gorbachev to Warsaw. 


Gorbachev's visit. On the first day of Gorbachev's 
visit, Smirnov and Maciszewski held a news confer- 
ence, possibly in an effort to assuage angry Poles. War- 
saw Radio broadcast Smirnov’s explanation of why 
Gorbachev had failed to address the issue of Katyn in 
his speech to the Sejm.'* The fact that a high-ranking 
Soviet official had to explain the actions of the Soviet 
General Secretary in Poland was a sign of definite 
changes in the outward manner of Polish-Soviet rela- 
tions, if not of Soviet-East European ties in general. 

Gorbachev himself met with Polish intellectuals, at 
least two of whom raised the problem of “blank spots” 
and called on the General Secretary to undertake a po- 
litical decision to speed up the progress of the commis- 
sion’s work. In what were only thinly veiled terms, one of 
the speakers at the meeting, Marcin Krol, referred to 
Katyn, stating that “many facts [in Polish-Russian rela- 
tions] require no research.”'*4 


'490Comments by Maciszewski in Sfowo Powszechne, June 30, 1988. 

'41RZeczpospolita, June 29, 1988. 

142Discussion on Polish-Soviet relations (see Maciszewski’s comments), 
Zycie Warszawy, July 8, 1988. 

143See Warsaw Domestic Service, July 11, 1988, in FB/S-EEU, July 12, 
1988, pp. 33-34. Supposedly, it was because of the sensitive nature of the 
issue and the need for “impartial” consideration of it that Gorbachev did 
not mention Katyn. 
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Yet, to the dismay of Polish intellectuals, Gorbachev 
never made the widely expected admission that the So- 
viets were responsibile for Katyn. '*° In an interview with 
a Spanish newspaper, the historian and Solidarity ad- 
viser Bronistaw Geremek claimed that Gorbachev's 
failure to touch on the issue of Katyn meant that a “great 
opportunity, perhaps the last,” to eliminate the problem 
areas affecting Polish-Russian relations had been 
missed.'4® Such predictions may have been too 
gloomy, but there was little doubt that disappointment 
over Gorbachev's decision to bypass the Katyn issue 
had lost him some popularity in Poland. 

The disappointment with Gorbachev's visit and the 
growing popular demand for a swift and proper resolu- 
tion of the Katyn issue caused alarm in both regimes 
that they might be losing control over the “blank spots” 
campaign. Indeed, the alarm was significant enough 
to produce an unscheduled—and ittle-publicized 
—meeting of the commission in Warsaw on July 19, 
1988. According to comments by Soviet commission 
member Yazhborovskaya, the chief ideologists of both 
parties—Jdzef Czyrek and Vadim Medvedev—spoke 
at the meeting. Both men assessed the results of the 
commission's work thus far and “appraised” its future | 
course of action.'*” This constituted the clearest indi- 
cation yet that the entire process of reevaluating history 
was being administered from above. 


Recent developments. Probably as a result of new 
media guidelines outlined at the July meeting, the treat- 
ment of the Katyn massacre in both countries has be- 
come increasingly similar since the summer of 1988. 
Both Soviet and Polish media have switched from re- 
porting on the historical controversy to discussing the 
present state of the site. In an attempt to forge a bond 
of common Polish-Soviet suffering at the hands of the 
fascists, both often emphasize that the Germans had 
also executed Soviet soldiers at Katyn (of course, this 
was later).'48 Their efforts fully agree with the official 
line (as defined in the April declaration) that the cam- 
paign to eliminate “blank spots” should promote Po- 


44Trybuna Ludu, July 15, 1988. 

145Przeglad Katolicki, July 24, 1988; Gazeta Robotnicza, July 16-17, 
1988: Polityka, July 23, 1988. Also see comments in the independent press, 
e.g., Tygodnik Mazowsze (Warsaw), July 20, 1988. 

146|nterview with Bronistaw Geremek, E/ Pais (Madrid), July 15, 1988, in 
FBIS-EEU, July 21, 1988, Annex, p. 1. 

147Interview with Inessa Yazhborovskaya, Kurier Polski, Sept. 23-25, 
1988. The meeting was not reported by either the Soviet or the Polish press. 
Yazhborovskaya’s comments two months after the meeting seem to be the 
only indication of its having taken place. It is not clear whether all members of 
the commission were present. 

148The Germans shot several hundred Soviet prisoners of war at Katyn 
in 1943. See Moscow Television Service, “Vremya,” Sept. 1, 1988, in 
FBIS-SOV, Sept. 2, 1988, p. 24; Izvestiya, Nov. 6, 1988. 


lish-Soviet friendship and stress the existence of com- 
mon bonds between the two countries. 

As of the fall of 1988, the word “Katyn” had ceased to 
be unmentionable. The site itself is increasingly treated 
as a war memorial/cemetery at which frequent wreath- 
laying ceremonies take place, which are solemnly re- 
ported in the media. The first hint of a softening of the 
official Soviet line on the Katyn massacre came in No- 
vember 1988 with the publication of a collection of Gor- 
bachev’s speeches delivered during his July 1988 visit 
to Poland. The book includes a postscript by Gorba- 
chev in which he writes: 


Many people in Poland are convinced that [the death 
of Polish officers at Katyn] was the work of Stalin and 
Beria. The history of this tragedy is now being thor- 


the investigation how correct particular Judgments 
and assessments are.'*9 


During the third meeting of the commission, both Polish 
and Soviet communiqués admitted implicitly that there 
were shortcomings in the official Soviet version of Katyn 
events when they mentioned that evidence presented 
| tothe commission by the Polish members made it clear 
| that the Katyn issue would have to be thoroughly re- 
searched.'®° Interestingly, one of the new Soviet 
commission members attending the third meeting is 
P. Kazhin, an archeologist who has written on the utili- 
zation of cemeteries for historical research. 

To date, the ups and downs in the Polish-Soviet 
“blank spots” campaign have reflected pretty much the 
course of internal Soviet debate on reevaluating Soviet 
history. '°' It appears, therefore, that whether or not the 
Soviets will accept responsibility for Katyn will depend on 

the course of the transformations occurring in the USSR. 
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According to official pronouncements, the commis- 
sion hopes to finish its work by 1989-90 at the latest, 152 
In the interim, several monographs based on some of 
the commission's findings on “blank spots” are being 
prepared, among them a joint work on the deportations 
(which will treat the issue as part of Stalin’s nationality 
policy), and several works on the cooperation between 
Polish and Soviet communists and the friendship be- 
tween the Poles and Soviets during World War II. 15° 

A number of works on the Nazi-Soviet Pact and the 
dissolution of the KPP have already appeared in print: 
nearly all of them blame Stalin for any wrongdoing on 
the part of the Soviets. In the case of the Nazi-Soviet 


oughly investigated. You can judge from the results of 
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Pact, the Soviets continue to defend the rationale for the 
Pact, but admit that the Soviet Union made a mistake in 
establishing close ties with the Germans after the Pact 
was signed. 

With regard to the Warsaw uprising and the Katyn 
Forest massacre, these issues continue to be per- 
ceived as “difficult,” because of their implications for 
the Polish and Soviet communist regimes. It remains to 
be seen whether news about a forthcoming study on 
these issues will be released in the near future. 

The continuing lack of access to archival sources 
has demonstrated vividly the absence of political will to 
examine some topics. Presumably, the Soviet side, with 
its direct channel of communication to Gorbachev 
through Smirnov, will have access to the necessary ar- 
chives if and when a political decision to open them is 
made. Until now, however, only archival sources per- 
taining to less controversial topics have been released, 
leaving much material still inaccessible. The decision 
as to which materials were to be made available seems 
to have been political. What is more, entire sections of 
the NKVD and the Foreign Ministry archives have not 
been opened at all,'°* and it remains unclear whether 
documents on Katyn even exist. Poles, however, be- 
lieve that somewhere in the basement of the NKVD’s ar- 
chives, faithful functionaries are still guarding complete 
files on the Katyn massacre.'°° This belief may be an- 
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other reason for Polish perseverance in asking for new 
Soviet sources. 

So far, only those Polish historians who are members 
of the commission have been allowed access to Soviet 
archives, '°© but even they have been restricted to cer- 
tain archives and selected materials. For example, ar- 
chives regarding purely military actions that took place 
in the USSR in 1943 and in which Polish Army units had 
participated remain inaccessible.'°’ Soviet commis- 
sion members have complained of having even more 
restricted access to archives. For example, Parsada- 
nova openly admitted that her ‘Polish colleagues have 
a much easier life,”'°® while Churb'yan complained 
that “strange as it may seem, we have relevant Ger- 
man, French, and British documents, but few Soviet 
ones.”!°2 However, the recent opening of Comintern 
archives to foreign researchers (Yugoslavs, East Ger- 
mans, and Italians) is a welcome, if somewhat limited, 
improvement. Moreover, calls for additional openings 
of Soviet archives have increasingly appeared in the 
Soviet press, and further progress now seems likely. 


Motivations for the Campaign 


The decision by the Soviet and Polish regimes to initi- 
ate a reexamination of their relations was motivated by 
political and economic considerations. The increasing 
distance between the USSR and the industrialized 
West in terms of technology is one of the main problems 
facing the Soviet Union today. To counter the increas- 
ing slide backward of the USSR in relation to the West 
—and even to newly industrializing countries of East 
Asia—the Soviets have taken drastic political and eco- 
nomic steps under Gorbachev. A rapprochement with 
the West, designed to reduce the military burden, and 
the drive for domestic political liberalization to spur in- 
dividual initiative in selected industrial sectors have 
been the most noticeable recent changes. 

The Soviets have also launched an all-out effort to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Soviet bloc and to speed up 
the development of bloc technology by sponsoring a 
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host of new agreements on science and technology, 
both at the multilateral level through the Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance (CEMA) and at the level of 
bilateral relations with individual countries. The first 
country to respond to their efforts has been Poland. Not 
only did it sign a far-reaching agreement on scientific, 
technological, and economic cooperation, but it also 
agreed to work with the USSR to eliminate all historically 
based prejudices that might impede full cooperation 
between the two countries. 

Clearly, the Soviet leadership has come to realize 
that in order to reap more benefits and achieve greater 
efficiency in economic relations with Eastern Europe, it 
must foster a new atmosphere in Soviet—East European 
relations. The leadership's emphasis on treating the ex- 
perience of other socialist countries seriously, its re- 
peated statements of acceptance of the equality of 
other communist parties, and its willingness to take up 
difficult issues in Soviet-East European relations all re- 
flect an attempt to make Soviet policy more sensitive to 
the needs of East European countries and to give Sovi- 
et allies a status more respectable than that of mere sat- 
ellites. One analyst has described the change as the 
“Yugoslavization” of Soviet ties with Eastern Europe. '°° 

In many ways, the changes in the atmosphere of So- 
viet-East European relations are due to the extension 
by the Soviets of perestroyka and glasnost’ to East Eu- 
ropean affairs. Soviet commission member Parsada- 
nova has commented that perestroyka, and specifical- 
ly the restructuring of history, was the most important 
reason for the examination of Polish-Soviet “blank 
spots.’ '®' Thus, it follows logically that the campaign to 
eliminate “blank spots” in Polish-Soviet relations 
emerged primarily from Soviet domestic motivations: to 
improve Soviet-Polish relations in order to increase sci- 


entific-technological cooperation and strengthen the | 


cohesion and viability of the Soviet bloc. '°* 
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To sum up, Soviet efforts to join the scientific-techno- 
logical revolution taking place in the industrialized West 
have led to an opening up to the West and the maximi- 
Zation of efforts to improve the efficiency of Soviet-dom- 
inated countries—in other words, to turn them into an 
economic asset rather than a liability for the USSR. '®3 
Thus, Soviet motivation for reevaluating some of the 
embarrassing moments in Polish-Soviet relations has 
been due more to a sense of self-preservation than to a 
search for historical truth. 

The Polish regime has its own reasons for wishing to 
eliminate “blank spots” in Polish-Soviet relations. 
Chronically unable to gain more than a modicum of le- 
gitimacy (and sometimes not even that), the Polish re- 
gime has endured the ultimate humiliation: a massive 
workers’ uprising and involuntary power-sharing. While 
the challenge mounted by Solidarity was subdued by 
military force, the fact that the Polish regime continues 
to have a low level of popular acceptance has adverse- 
ly affected its ability to implement policies. Thus, the cy- 
cle of ineffective policies and popular unrest is being 
perpetuated. 

One of the fundamental reasons for the regime’s un- 
popularity has been its identity with the Soviet Union. 
Anti-Russian feelings have been at the heart of Polish 
nationalism. '®* These feelings, plus the history of Sovi- 
et trampling on Polish sovereignty—especially under 
Stalin—and the role that Polish communists have 
played in it, have been major obstacles to popular ac- 
ceptance of communist rule in Poland. The regime’s 
obvious falsification of history, exposed by the in- 
dependent press in Poland, by family education, and 
by Western Polish-language radio broadcasts, have 
helped to delegitimize the regime. 

The accession of Gorbachev to power and the result- 
ing Soviet reforms, which have led to a reevaluation of 
the history of the Soviet Union and the discrediting of 
Stalinist structures, offered the Jaruzelski regime an 
opportunity to win some credibililty in Poland. By initiat- 
ing a similar de-Stalinization campaign in Poland, it 
could finally deal openly with embarrassing and previ- 
ously taboo subjects in Polish-Soviet history. That the 
Campaign was mostly an attempt to win popularity in 
Polish society is confirmed by the fact that Polish mem- 
bers of the commission are mostly educator/propa- 
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gandists who play a significant role in the internal- 
security apparatus. '© 

Though complementary, Soviet and Polish motiva- 
tions for the campaign are not identical. Consequently, 
conflicts have arisen during the process of reexamining 
“blank spots.” The Soviets have hoped that the cam- 
paign to eliminate “blank spots” would eventually es- 
tablish a new modus vivendi in Soviet-East European 
relations—that the process would become synchro- 
nized with reforms in the USSR and would produce a 
mutual demonstration of goodwill and “new political 
thinking.” Thus, they prefer to treat the elimination of 
Polish-Soviet “blank spots” as the international dimen- 
sion of their own internal reexamination of Soviet his- 
tory. The subject of Soviet deportations of Poles from 
areas seized in 1939 does not present a problem for 
them since it easily fits under the heading of Stalinist ex- 
cesses toward Soviet nationalities, which are now be- 
ing discredited; the same holds true for Stalin’s dissolu- 
tion of the KPP, which is subsumed in the discussion in 
the Soviet Union concerning the rehabilitation of many 
Comintern figures. However, Moscow shuns any topic 
that falls outside the boundaries of what is being dis- 
cussed in the Soviet Union and that affects the interna- 
tional standing of the USSR—for example, the secret 
protocol to the Nazi-Soviet Pact (because it questions 
the manner in which the USSR acquired the Baltic re- 
publics) and Katyn (because, as an international crime, 
it has the potential of discrediting the Soviet state). 

In contrast, the Polish regime’s motives—internal sta- 
bility through a demonstration of sovereignty and inde- 
pendence vis-a-vis the USSR—have made it interested 
in dealing with a broader range of topics and uncover- 
ing as much truth as possible, without, of course, impli- 
cating itself.'°° The regime hopes that it can thereby 
dissociate itself from the policies of previous Polish re- 
gimes, particularly from their subservience to Moscow. 

A paradoxical situation has emerged in the process: 
some of the most devoted apparatchiks and Stalinists 
in Poland have entered into open conflict with the Sovi- 
ets over the issue of “blank spots.” Among them is Hen- 
ryk Bednarski, once the secretary in charge of the 
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‘°°Not only did the Ministry of the Interior have one of its top men on the 
commission (Walichnowski), but various regional ministries of the interior 
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PZPR CC’s Ideological Department and, until recently, 
minister of education. Currently the head of the Polish- 
Soviet Friendship Society, Bednarski influences the se- 
lection of participants in meetings of Soviet and Polish 
historians and keeps a watchful eye on educational and 
cultural exchanges between Poland and the USSR. 

Bednarski’s Stalinist background is well document- 
ed. He was the party boss in Bydgoszcz in March 1981, 
when several Solidarity activists were beaten up by the 
police as part of an attempt by party hard-liners to force 
Jaruzelski into declaring martial law.'®” He is also a 
founding member of the “Grunwald” Patriotic Move- 
ment, an organization of the extremist, anti-Semitic, 
and very nationalistic Stalinist Beton (cement) group 
within the PZPR. 

Bednarski has had an extensive and long-lasting 
working relationship with Maciszewski, in fact he has a 
personal link to the Polish commission's chairman. '©8 
Although he has been removed from the post of minis- 
ter, he remains an important figure in the process of 
clearing up the “blank spots.” In fact, the publishing 
house of the Polish-Soviet Friendship Society has been 
given the task of publishing the Polish translations of 
many works previously banned but now being pub- 
lished in the USSR.'°° 

Besides Bednarski, there are other Stalinist elements 
on the commission—the various military-political fig- 
ures, internal-security personnel, party apparatchiks, 
and ZBoWiD functionaries. And there is Walichnowski, 
an unrepentant protégé of General Mieczystaw Mo- 
czar, the former leader of the “partisans’—a native 
communist wing of the PZPR with strong nationalistic 
views and deeply embedded resentment of the So- 
viets’ overbearing influence in Poland. These hard-line 
and nationalistic Stalinist elements are using the cam- 
paign to fill in the “blank spots” to advance their own 
ends. The fact that “blank spots” has now become a 
part of the political education of Polish army conscripts 
only serves the purpose of these nationalistic elements 
who control that education.'’° 


Conclusion 


Although the Polish press has recently reported that 
relations between Poles and Russians working togeth- 
er on joint economic projects have improved,'”" it is 
highly unlikely that national prejudices and biases that 
have accumulated over generations and form a part of 
the national psyche can be erased overnight by fiat. In 
fact, the current campaign to eliminate “blank spots” in 
Polish-Soviet relations may actually backfire on the So- 
viets if they do not accept responsibility for Katyn, for 
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expectations in Poland have risen high. There is also 
the possibility that tension betwen the two regimes will 
become accentuated if, on the one hand, the Soviets 
come to perceive Polish pressure for resolving the Ka- 
tynissue as ill-intentioned, and if, on the other hand, the 
Poles come to view Soviet recalcitrance on that issue | 
as a return to Soviet overbearance and condescension 
toward Poland. 

lf the Soviets do accept responsibility for Katyn, the 
impact, while not major, will nevertheless be favorable; 
the admission will persuade some Poles that important 
fundamental changes have indeed taken place in the 
USSR. The impact on the Soviets of such an admission, 
however, may well be adverse. Certainly, anti-reform 
elements in the USSR will be enraged. Blaming Stalin 
for injustices against true communists or for brutal poli- 
cies toward the peasants is one thing, but exonerating 
the Nazis of a war crime and shifting blame for it onto 
the Soviet state is another matter altogether. 

Examined within the larger context of the Soviet politi- 
cal system, the latest attempt to eliminate “blank spots” 
in Soviet-Polish relations is a peculiar by-product of the | 
ideological content of the Soviet political model. In a | 
state founded on Marxist-Leninist ideology, any leader- 
ship wishing to introduce new and dramatically differ- 
ent policies has to validate them by discrediting the 
former policies. Hence, it initiates a process of reevalu- 
ating history—designed to show that the previous re- | 
gime had departed from ideology and, therefore, that | 
its policies were bad—even while it attempts itself to re- 
turn to the original roots of that ideology. Inthe process, | 
old villains are rehabilitated and new villains created, | 
although some old villains continue to be vilified. This i 
ohenomena of reevaluating the past is a recurrent one, — 
it has occurred in the course of each of the major Soviet — 
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167Bednarski's false statements about the incident are documented in 
summaries of telephone conferences between him and other party leaders. 
See Poglady, No. 12, 1987. 

1685 minister of education, Bednarski was the chairman of the Directive 
Council of the PZPR Academy of Social Sciences headed by Maciszewski. In 
April 1988, Bednarski chaired the meeting that outlined the future activities 
of the academy. Trybuna Ludu, Apr. 29, 1988. 

168Wprost (Poznan), Aug. 14, 1988. 

170This topic was raised at a recent meeting of the Defense Ministry 
Social Sciences Council on new trends in political education of the 
conscripts—attended by, among others, the director of the Main Political 
Directorate of the Polish Army, General Tadeusz Szacito. Jerzy Wiatr, an 
important party social scientist, emphasized the importance of discussing 
“blank spots” by political officers in the Army in order to gain a greater co- 
relationship between the regime and the new soldiers. Zotnierz Wolnosci 
(Warsaw), Feb. 27-28, 1988. Another meeting that emphasized, among other 
aspects, the role of “proper” historical education in “correct” patriotic 
upbringing was attended by General Szacito, Jézef Baryla (PZPR CC 
Secretary), and Henryk Bednarski. See Sztandar Mtodych, Apr. 18, 1988. 

'71See, for example, the interview with |van Bondarenkov, professor at 
the Agricultural Academy in Volgograd, Gazeta Robotnicza, Aug. 10, 1987. 


successions: Nikita Khrushchev’'s, Leonid Brezhnev's, 
and now Gorbachev's. Whether the previous general 
secretary's tenure is referred to as a “period of mis- 
takes and errors” or as a “period of Stagnation” is only a 
matter of semantics. 

Control by top party organs over this process of re- 
evaluating history ensures that events viewed for any 
number of reasons as threatening will not be discussed 
or will simply be distorted in a different direction. In the 
case of the “blank spots” campaign, the passage of 
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time and the increasing irrelevance of some events for 
Gorbachev's regime may actually produce a more hon- 
est interpretation of those events. However, one can 
feel certain that as long as the Soviet regime adheres to 
a centrally-directed, secretive political model, as long 
as it feels that it has a monopoly on truth and remains 
distrustful of independent initiative, elimination of past 
misunderstandings negatively affecting contemporary 
Polish-Soviet relations will remain an elusive goal. 
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The Aging of China’s Population 


Judith Banister 


he People’s Republic of China (PRC) has under- 
gone some profound changes from a demo- 
graphic perspective since 1949. The 1950's saw 
a sweeping mortality decline and, after a temporary but 
jolting setback during the Great Leap Forward of 
1958-61, mortality rates continued to improve in the 
1960's and 1970's, albeit at a slower pace. ' Life expec- 
tancy at birth in China rose from only about 24 years in 
1929-31 to approximately 63 years by the mid-1970's 
and, by 1981, to around 66 years.* According to official 
sources, it has risen still further in recent years.° 
China’s decline in mortality was accompanied by 
some increase in fertility as birth rates recovered from 
their repressed World War II level. A moderately high 
fertility rate of five to six births per woman was main- 
tained until the mid-1960’s in urban areas and until the 
mid-1970’s in rural areas.* In conjunction with the drop 
in mortality discussed above, this level of fertility 
caused China to experience two decades of rapid pop- 
ulation growth that raised its population from 583 million 
according to a 1953 census to 830 million at the end of 
1970 according to permanent registration reports.° 
Since improvements in mortality came disproportion- 
ately at young ages, China’s population was not only 
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growing but it also was becoming younger. 

In the 1970’s, however, China experienced an ex- 
traordinary fertility decline that began to slow popula- 
tion growth and age China’s population. The decline 
was due in large part to the government’s pervasive 
family planning program, which developed with con- 
siderable innovation and great speed in the 1970's, 
and incorporated a strong element of compulsion.® It 
required late marriages, promoted the use of contra- 
ceptives, and popularized the ideal of a two-child fam- 
ily. This program, as well as some societal changes en- 
gineered by the government that also promoted fertility 
decline,’ resulted in a total fertility drop from 5.8 births 
per woman in 1970 to 2.7 in 1978.8 (Since then the total 
fertility rate has vacillated between 2.7 and 2.1 births 
per woman.”) This steep drop heralded the shift of a 
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1 Judith Banister, China’s Changing Population, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1987, p. 376. On the causes of the great improvements in 
China's health and mortality, see Chs. 3 and 4. 

?George W. Barclay, Ansley J. Coale, Michael A. Stoto, and T. James 
Trussell, “A Reassessment of the Demography of Traditional Rural China,” 
Population Index (Princeton, NJ), October 1976, p. 620; Judith Banister 
and Samuel H. Preston, “Mortality in China,” Population and Development 
Review (New York), March 1981, p. 105; Judith Banister, China: Recent 
Trends in Health and Mortality, Center for International Research, Staff 
Paper No. 23, 1986, Washington, DC, US Bureau of the Census, Appendix 
Tables B-1, B-2, B-3, and B-4. 

3China, State Statistical Bureau, Statistical Division, “The Life 
Expectancy of China’s Population Has Increased,” Renmin ribao (Beijing), 
Aug. 24, 1986, p. 4. 

4Barclay et al., loc. cit., p. 621; China Population Information Centre, 
Analysis on China’s National One-per-thousand-population Fertility Sampling — 
Survey (Beijing), 1984, pp. 55, 159-67. 

*Banister, China’s Changing Population, p. 377. 

®Ibid., p. 165. 

“Ibid., p. 121. 

8China Population Information Centre, op. cit., pp. 160-61. 

%\bid., p. 57; US Bureau of the Census computer reconstruction of 
China's population trends since the 1982 census based on official 
birth rate data. 
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fifth of the world’s population from a high fertility and 
mortality pattern to one of low fertility and mortality!°—a 
shift that will dramatically age China's population. By 
the mid-21st century, China will have to cope with a 
huge number of elderly people constituting an unpre- 
cedented proportion of its total population. 

As dramatic as this drop in China’s fertility was, it was 
not seen as sufficient by China’s leaders, who were 
alarmed by the expert briefings they were receiving. 
China’s emerging statisticians and demographers ar- 
gued that the existing huge bulge in the age structure at 
teen and young adult ages ensured that China’s popu- 
lation would continue to grow at over one percent annu- 
ally even if replacement fertility (an average of just over 
two births per woman) was maintained. The prospect of 
seeing recent hard-won production increases negated 
by continuing population growth was totally unaccept- 
able to the leadership, and they responded quickly by 
adopting the one-child policy in 1978."' 

This one-child policy, which relies heavily on incen- 
tives, disincentives and coercive techniques to pro- 
mote compliance, '* has been so successful in lower- 
ing China’s birthrate that if maintained, it will make the 
dramatic aging of China’s population in the 21st centu- 


ry (already made certain by the fertility decline of the 
1970's) more severe. A totally successful policy of one 
child per couple would ensure that by 2050, China’s to- 
tal population would be much smaller than it is now, but 
over 40 percent of China’s population would be age 65 
or above. For every 100 people in the productive ages 
of 15-64, there would be 89 dependents, nine-tenths of 
them elderly dependents (see Table 1). Even if the one- 
child policy is relaxed, as is happening in some rural 
areas, those localities where the one-child limit has al- 
ready produced fertility averaging only 1.0—1.4 births 
per woman will experience severe future aging of their 
populations unless rising fertility or in-migration of 
young people counteracts the currently ongoing aging 
process. Many of China’s cities face this dilemma. 

In the 21st century, China’s elderly, who have tradi- 
tionally relied on their families for financial and personal 
support, will have far fewer near relatives to care for 
them than is the case today. Their care and support 
looms as a major problem in China’s future. 


‘Banister, China's Changing Population, Dalle 
“Ibid., pp. 183-84. 
WlVetteky, ln 77. 
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Table 1: Projected Elderly Population (Ages 65 and Above) 


and Dependency Ratios, 1985-2050 


One-child projection! 


Elderly Elderly 
as percent Dependency as percent 
Year of total ratio? of dependents 


1985 54 15 
1990 6 41 20 
1995 7 35 25 
2000 8 30 33 
2005 8 29 38 
2010 9g 29 42 
2015 11 29 50 
2020 15 32 60 
2025 17 35 67 
2030 22 42 74 
2035 28 55 7g 
2040 34 69 83 
2045 38 79 85 
2050 41 89 87 


Two-child projection@ 


Elderly Elderly 
as percent Dependency as percent 
of total ratio? of dependents 


5 54 15 
6 47 18 
6 46 21 
7 45 23 
8 43 27 
) 42 29 
10 43 33 
12 48 38 
14 51 41 
16 55 46 
19 61 51 
22 66 55 
22 67 55 
22 67 54 


"The one-child projection assumes a total fertility rate of 1.0 birth per woman from 1990 to 2050. If achieved, the total population would peak at 1.11 billion 


in the year 2005 and decline to 708 million by 2050. 


The assumptions of this projection are that a two-child policy is gradually implemented in both urban and rural areas between the years 2000 and 2010 
and then maintained to 2050, that urban areas have a total fertility rate of around 1.3 from now to 2000 rising to 1.8 births per woman from 2010 to 2050, and 
rural areas have a total fertility rate that never drops below 2.2 births per woman from now to 2000 and rises to 2.5 for the period 2010-2050. This projection 
results in a total population size for China of 1.24 billion in the year 2000, rising to 1.44 billion in 2020 and peaking at 1.56 billion in 2048. A slow decline in 


population size then begins. 


°The population in the dependent ages (under 15 plus 65 and above) per 100 people in the working ages (15-64). 


SOURCES: Judith Banister, China’s Changing Population, Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press, 1987, p. 372; US Bureau of the Census, International 
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The Aging of China’s Population 


Population Aging 


What exactly does the aging of a population mean? 
Simply stated, it is the process by which an increasing 
proportion of the total population becomes elderly— 
sometimes defined as age 60 and above, and some- 
times as age 65 and above. As smaller birth cohorts 
grow up to be children and then adults, they constitute 
much smaller proportions of the total population than 
did the children in earlier high-fertility periods. The el- 
derly then constitute a correspondingly higher propor- 
tion of the population. In addition, when a population 
has already achieved low mortality, further mortality im- 
provements primarily extend the survival of older age 
groups, which in turn tends to increase the aging of the 
population. 

For example, in 1973-75, of the babies born alive in 
China, over 70 percent were expected to live up to or 
beyond age 60 and over 50 percent were expected to 
live at least until 70 years of age.'? Based on the im- 
proved mortality conditions of 1981, 76 percent of the 
babies born alive were expected to live to or beyond 
age 60; 56 percent were expected to survive at least to 
age 70, and over one-quarter of those born were pro- 
jected to live to age 80 or beyond. '* Clearly, larger pro- 
portions of China’s population are now going to live so 
long that they will join the ranks of the elderly. It is also 
reasonable to assume that there will be further mortality 
improvements that will extend survival at the upper end 
of the age range. 

Figure 1, the population pyramid from China's 1982 
census, shows the smaller cohorts of babies up 
through age 7, born in the recent period of low fertility. 
Children aged 0-7 comprised only 15:5 percent of 
China’s 1982 census population, in contrast to the 1953 
and 1964 censuses, when they constituted 22.6 per- 
cent and 22.3 percent, respectively, of the total 
count.'® China’s 1982 population pyramid also shows 
bulges in the age structure at ages 8 to 19 (consisting of 
those born between 1962 and 1973) and at ages 24 to 
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'3From the adjusted life tables in Banister and Preston, loc. cit., p. 105; 
and Banister, China: Recent Trends in Health and Mortality, Appendix Tables 
B-1 and B-2. 

'4From adjusted life tables in Banister, China: Recent Trends in Health 
and Mortality, Appendix Tables B-3 and B-4. 

'SChina, State Council Population Census Office and State Statistical 
Bureau Department of Population Statistics, Zhongguo 1982-nian renkou 
pucha ziliao (dianzi jisuanji huizong) (Data from China's 1982 Population 
Census [Results of Computer Tabulation), China Statistical Publishing House, 
Beijing, 1985, pp. 272, 505—hereafter cited as Zhongguo 1982-nian 
renkou pucha ziliao; China, State Council Population Census Office and State 
Statistical Bureau Department of Population Statistics, The 1982 
Population Census of China (Major Figures), Economic Information & Agency, 
Hong Kong, 1982, pp. 37, 40, 60. 


30 (those born in 1951-57), caused by a rise in fertility 
and a drop in infant and child mortality in the years men- 
tioned and a sharp drop in fertility in the periods imme- 
diately following. Those who were ages 8 to 30 in 1982 
will be 26 to 48 at the turn of the century, swelling the 
ranks of the middle-aged working population. By the | 
year 2015, the oldest cohorts in today’s age bulge will 
be 60 and older. As today’s huge cohorts of teenagers 
and young adults become elderly after about 2015, 
China will have an enormous aged population to pro- 
vide for. The number of people age 60 and above will 
increase from 77 million counted in 1982 to about 298 
million in the year 2025, and further to 430 million by 
2050. Nothing, short of a catastrophic rise in adult mor- 
tality, can change this trend, because the aged of the 
middle decades of the 21st century have already been 
born. What can change are the fertility levels between 
now and the second quarter of the 21st century, which 
in turn will determine whether or not there will be a suffi- 
cient number of working-age adults to provide and care 
adequately for the predictably numerous elderly. 


Denial of the Aging Problem 


Chinese authorities were slow to recognize that the 
government's efforts to control population growth were 
leading inexorably to a dramatic aging of China's popu- | | 
lation. The evidence available suggests that until the | 
mid-1980’s—several years after the institution of the 
one-child policy—China’s local and national leaders 
failed to perceive that elderly dependency was Or | 
would ever be a problem. For instance, a group of ger- 
ontologists from the United States who visited China in | 
1978 noted: 


Our Chinese hosts said the needs of their aging pop- | 
ulation were not a problem in their country. When we : 
inquired about the probability that the “graying of | 
China” might become a problem as it has in the | 
Western world (when their birth rate is reduced and |} 
their lifespan lengthened), they could not visualize | 
the needs of the aged as separate from the needs of © 
the whole population. '° 


Why did China's leaders see no difficulty in providing r 
for the elderly? In the first place, as is the case in most — 
developing countries, the aging of China’s population 
has not yet proceeded very far; it is hard to acknowl-— 
edge a problem of which you have not yet seen any 
by thn eo bacque Sa Yai. aR AEs Oh DOU IP SESS 2 ea 


‘6Grace Jacobs, “Speaking of Seniors,” in Long Life, Aging in China, 
notes of a delegation of gerontologists to China, mimeo, 1978, p. 206. 
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Figure 1: The Civilian Population of China, by Age and Sex: July 1, 1982* 


AGE 
100+ 


Males Females 
515,277,505 488,636,422 


Population in Millions 


“NOTE: This population pyramid was created from China's 1982 census data by Doug Grossman, Precision Charts, Newport News, VA. It 
is reproduced here with permission. The numbers beside the pyramid are the ages below which are one-quarter, one-half, and three-quarters 
of the population of each sex. 


SOURCE: China, State Council Population Census Office and State Statistical Bureau Department of Population Statistics, Zhongguo 1982-nian renkou 
pucha ziliao (dianzi jisuanji huizong) (Data from China's 1982 Population Census [Results of Computer Tabulation]), China Statistical Publishing House, 
Beijing, 1985, pp. 272-81. 


Signs. From the 1953 census to the 1982 census, the | were in the relatively vigorous age range of 60-69. '® In 
percent of the total population age 60 and above in- other words, the process of aging within the elderly age 
creased only slightly, from 7.2 percent to 7.6 percent.'’” | groups had not progressed very far. However, China's 


Second, among China's population age 60 and | mA AA ss 


above, the 1982 census showed that fully 63 percent (Fns. 17 and 18 follow on p. 66.) 
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elderly population is expected to shift toward an ever- 
older age structure as time passes (see Table 2, p. 75). 

Third, by laying the burdens of caring for the elderly 
as fully as possible on their children, China's local and 
national governments so far have successfully mini- 
mized public social security costs. 

Fourth, it is very common for older people in China, 
particularly the numerous rural elderly, to cut back on 
physical labor only gradually and to continue to contrib- 
ute to family production, housework, and child care in 
their old age. Productive people in their sixties and old- 
er are not likely to be seen as dependents and a bur- 
den.'? Also, urban retirement ages are so young that 
men and women often just take up a different job while 
drawing a pension. 

Fifth, the study of demography was taboo in China 
until 1978, and the work of the PRC’s few trained de- 
mographers was suppressed. Since then, official sus- 
picion and control of demographic research have less- 
ened, but major population policy decisions such as 
promoting the one-child policy in rural as well as urban 
areas were apparently made without the sophisticated 
demographic projections that would have clearly 
shown future age-structure results of alternative fertility 
levels. From the information available, it appears that 
the one-child policy decision was based primarily on 
the results of several alternative population projections 
showing the relationship between different total fertility 
rates for China's population and different future popula- 
tion sizes. 

When confronted with the argument that population 
aging would follow if all Chinese couples actually did 
have only one child, numerous officials and scholars, 
prior to the mid-1980’s, responded by denying that the 
one-child policy would ever cause a problem of provid- 
ing for the aged. This was the official line from 1980 
through about 1984.°° For example, in late 1983, the 
then-director of the State Family Planning Commission 
stated: “It is without any foundation to worry about the 
danger of population aging in the promotion of one 
child per couple.”*' 


Recognition of an Aging Problem 


By 1984, Chinese government leaders had become 
much more sophisticated about the causes of popula- 
tion aging and the need to face this phenomenon and 
plan for it. Many official statements began to portray ag- 
ing both as an urgent current problem and a long-term 
planning problem. For example, a member of China's 
State Planning Commission published an article in De- 
cember 1984 entitled, ‘Fully Recognize the Importance 
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and Urgency of China’s Population Aging Problem,” 
which included these comments: 


_.. China is facing an unavoidable problem of popula- 
tion aging. For this reason, we should overcome vari- 
ous kinds of muddled thinking, further recognize the ur- 
gency and the importance of China's aging problems, 
and lose no time in carrying out the work well... . Itis 
incorrect to avoid the problem of aging. It is also incor- 
rect to become pessimistic and to take an attitude that 
nothing can be done.** 


Several developments contributed to the growing at- 
tention paid the aging problem in official circles in the 
last half of the 1980's. Burgeoning social security ex- 
penditures due to a sharp increase in retirees was one. 
After Mao Zedong died in late 1976, millions of young 
adults who had been sent out of China’s cities started 
an unapproved “wind of returning to the cities,” thus 
swelling the ranks of the visibly unemployed urban 
population.2° In an attempt to create vast numbers of 
job opportunities, cities instituted in 1978 a system of 
mandatory retirement at the long-standing legal retire- 


ment ages of 60 for men, 50 for female blue-collar work- |. 


ers, and 55 for female white-collar workers.** (Previ- | 
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17In the 1953 census, of the directly enumerated population of 574.2 
million, 41.5 million were age 60 and above, given the assumption that the 
entire military was below age 60. See China State Council Population 
Census Office and State Statistical Bureau Department of Population 
Statistics, The 1982 Population Census of China (Major Figures), loc. cit., 
pp. 38-39, 60. In the 1982 census, 76.7 million of the total population of 
1,008.2 million were age 60 and above. See Zhongguo 1982-nian renkou 
pucha ziliao, pp. 272-81, 505. 

'8Zhongguo 1982-nian renkou pucha ziliao, pp. 272-81, 505. In 
Sweden, by contrast, at the end of 1986, people age 60 and above already 
constituted 23.1 percent of the total population, and only 47 percent of the 
elderly were in their sixties. See Statistisk arsbok for Sverige 1988 (Statistical 
Abstract of Sweden 1988), Stockholm, Statistiska Centralbyran, 1988, 

p. 33. 

191 jllian Liu, “Mandatory Retirement and Other Reforms Pose New 
Challenges for China's Government,” Aging and Work (Washington, DC), 
Vol. 5, No. 2, 1982, pp. 121, 128; Deborah Davis-Friedmann, Long Lives, 
Chinese Elderly and the Communist Revolution, Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1983, pp. 15-33; and Jersey Liang, Edward Jow-Ching 
Tu, and Xiangming Chen, “Population Aging in the People’s Republic of 
China,” Social Science & Medicine, Vol. 23, No. 12, 1986, p. 1354. 

°Details in this paragraph are documented in Banister, China's 
Changing Population, pp. 12-20, 183-84, 368-76. 

21"Qian Xinzhong Talked About the Problem of Resisting Spiritual 
Pollution on the Family Planning Front. Vigilance Must Be Maintained Against 
the Erroneous Thought of ‘Population Determinism’,” Jiankang bao 
(Beijing), Nov. 1, 1983, p. 1. 

22Qie Jianwei, “Fully Recognize the Importance and Urgency of China’s 
Population Aging Problem,” Renkou yu jingji (Beijing), No. 6, December 1984, 
pp. 28-33. 

23For details, see Banister, China’s Changing Population, pp. 335-48. 

*4See “Growing Old in China,” in Su Wenming, .Ed., From Youth to 
Retirement, Beijing, Beijing Review Special Feature Series, China Today, 
No. 4, 1982, p. 84; Lillian Liu, “Recent Social Security Developments in the 
People’s Republic of China,” Social Security Bulletin (Washington, DC), 
Vol. 50, No. 4, April 1987, p. 76. 
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ously, retirement at these ages had been prescribed 
and allowed, but in practice it had been optional.) In ad- 
dition, the “dingti’”’ (substitution) system in some fac- 
tories, which guaranteed an employee’s adult son or 
daughter an immediate job in the same unit when the 
parent retired, swelled the ranks of retirees by encour- 
aging voluntary, early retirement.2° Mandatory retire- 
ment of state workers—an important component of 
Deng Xiaoping’s policy of easing older party members 
(especially aging Maoists) out of powerful positions 
and promoting rapid, smooth generational turnover to 
younger leaders thought more likely to be open to re- 
form ideas—also increased the number of retirees in 
China.*° As a result of mandatory retirement by age 60, 
the number of pensioners nationwide has multiplied 
rapidly from 3 million in 1978 to 8 million in 1981, 13 mil- 
lion in 1983, and 16.4 million people in 1985. Social se- 
Curity expenditures grew from 7 billion yuan in 1978 to 
21 billion yuan in 1984.2” 

The saliency of the aging problem has also been in- 
creased by peasant objections to the one-child limit on 
the grounds that without at least one surviving son they 
will lack care and support in old age, since a daughter 
customarily moves away to live in her husband's vil- 
lage. In response to this sensible concern, the govern- 
ment has, on the one hand, encouraged localities to in- 
stitute some form of social security system, and on the 
other hand, has modified the one-child program for 
rural couples. In many areas today, rural couples with a 
firstborn daughter may have permission to bear a sec- 
ond child. This easing of the one-child policy may also 
have been prompted by official concern about the re- 
newed occurrence of female infanticide in China in the 
years since the policy began.° 

Finally, the long-range population projections of nu- 
merous foreign and, more recently, Chinese demogra- 
phers repeatedly confirming that success in the one- 
child policy would achieve the goal of curtailing China’s 
population size, but at the expense of producing very 
severe population aging in the middle decades of the 
21st century, have had a cumulative impact on Chinese 
-Officialdom.*? This became evident with the publication 
_in 1984 of the authoritative Chinese study China in the 

Year 2000, which projected that a total fertility rate of 1.0 
birth per woman continued indefinitely would produce 
an age structure with 45 percent of the population age 
65 and above by the year 2040. The study estimated 
that if fertility is kept at 1.7 births per woman (still below 
replacement level), China’s population size would peak 
in 2035 at 1.3 billion, then decline, but that 8 percent of 
the population would be age 65 and older in the year 
2000, 15 percent in 2020, 31 percent in 2040, and 36 
percent in 2080. According to the projection used in the 
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study, even a two-child average per couple from now 
on would mean that 26 percent of the population would 
be age 65 or older by the year 2040, and 29 percent by 
the year 2080. In other words, as the study pointed out, 
China’s population will age under any likely scenario, 
but the lower the fertility level, the more severe the ag- 
ing.°° Since no country has yet had more than 18 per- 
cent of its population in the 65 and older category, and 
many developed countries are already experiencing 
strain financing old-age support, the prospect of an el- 
derly population comprising 30 to 45 percent of the to- 
tal population is daunting. This is particularly true be- 
cause China has so little in the way of institutional 
structures or resources to deal with the aging problem. 


Support and Care for China’s Elderly 


Financial support for China’s elderly currently de- 
pends almost completely on their families. China does 
have an official pension program, but it covers only em- 


?5Alice S. Rossi, “Growing Old in China,” Social Science Research 
Council Items, (New York), Vol. 39, No. 3, September 1985, p. 37; Liang 
et al., loc. cit., pp. 1359-360; Alice Goldstein and Sidney Goldstein, “The 
Challenge of an Aging Population: The Case of the People’s Republic of 
China,” Research on Aging (Beverly Hills, CA), Vol. 8, No. 2, June 1986, 
pp. 188-89; Liu, “Recent Social Security Developments in the People’s 
Republic of China,” loc. cit., p. 76. 

?6“Efforts to Streamline Bring Substantial Changes in Government and 
Party,” The Asia Record, June 1982, p. 21; Frank Ching, ‘China Renews Purge 
of ‘Ultraleftists’: Party to Reexamine 40 Million Members,” The Wall Street 
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ployees of the state apparatus, workers in state-owned 
enterprises, and workers in large urban collective en- 
terprises who have worked for the same unit without in- 
terruption for the 10 years immediately prior to retire- 
ment. Each unit is responsible for funding its own 
pensioners; there is no central fund that issues social 
security payments, though some localities are now try- 
ing to pool pension funds from many work units.°' 

As of 1985, 18 percent of employed workers in China 
worked for state-owned units, which have the most 
generous pension schemes. In addition to free medical 
care, those retiring from state-owned units receive 
monthly payments equal to 60-90 percent of their final 
paycheck, depending on how long they worked for the 
unit. Continuous work for 10-15 years can bring a pen- 
sion equivalent to 60 percent of final salary. The 7 per- 
cent of employed workers (as of 1985) who worked for 
urban collective units also are covered by pension 
schemes, but ones with a much lower level of benefits. 
In all, only 123.6 million workers, or about one-quarter 
of China’s total workforce, were covered by these pen- 
sion schemes in 1985, with 16.4 million people actually 
receiving state or urban collective retirement pensions. 
This means an average of eight workers supporting 
each pensioner.°?* 

Even though they often have the resources to live in- 
dependently, urban pensioners usually live with a son 
and his family or a daughter and her family. Several fac- 
tors explain this: the severe urban housing shortage, 
the need for support services unavailable outside the 
family, the assumption that the elderly will provide child 
care for their grandchildren, and, finally, a preference 
for living in a multi-generation family household.*° 

In contrast to most urban workers, the great majority 
of rural workers coming to the end of their laboring 
years are not part of apension scheme. As of 1984, only 
663,000 rural aged people, living in economically ad- 
vanced rural areas, received some sort of modest pen- 


311 ju, “Mandatory Retirement and Other Reforms Pose New Challenges 
for China's Government,” pp. 119, 121, and 125; Liang et al., loc. cit., 
pp. 1358-59; Liu, “Recent Social Security Developments in the People's 
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(The Overall Planning for Retirement Funds and the Management of Retired 
Employees and Workers), Beijing, Laodong renshi chubanshe, 1985, p. 3. 

32China, State Statistical Burau, Statistical Yearbook of China 1986, 
Hong Kong, Economic Information & Agency, p. 92. The percentages of 
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State Statistical Bureau, Zhongguo tongji nianjian 1987 (Statistical Yearbook 
of China 1987), Beijing, Zhongguo tongji chubanshe, 1987, p. 115. See 
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China's Government,” p. 122; “Growing Old in China,” in Su Wenming, op. 
cit., p. 84; and “The Care of the Elderly Must be Changed,” loc. cit., 
pp. 31-32. 

33See Davis-Friedmann, op. cit., pp. 34-46. 


sion.*4 Therefore, the government expects—indeed re- 
quires—that sons and their spouses and children pro- 
vide financial support and all necessary care for their 
aged relatives,°° and so far, Chinese traditional cultural 
values have supported this requirement. This usually 
means that the rural elderly live with or very near one or 
more of their sons. 


The Reforms and the Elderly 


Although the political and economic reforms institut- 
ed in China beginning in 1978 have enlivened the econ- 
omy and raised living standards—thus indirectly bene- 
fiting many elderly—they have at the same time 
undermined or weakened those welfare programs that 
were in place in rural areas in the 1960’s and 1970's 
and have created new problems for China’s urban el- 
derly as well. However, their full effect on the elderly is 
still unclear, and may depend on their family situation, 
personal work history, and geographical location. 

Before the reforms, although there was no formal 
pension system in rural areas, the people's communes 
had paid elderly workers about half the workpoints of 
the best male workers and provided them with enough | 
grain for subsistence. In addition, about 90 percent of 
the production brigades in the late 1970's claimed to 
have a cooperative medical system, a form of medical 
insurance and care subsidized by the brigade welfare 
fund. | 

Gradually, in the early 1980's, elements of this safety 
net for the rural elderly began to unravel. The commune 
system was replaced with a system of household agri- 
cultural production contracts that has been so effective 
in providing incentives to produce that peasant living 
standards have doubled in just a few years.°° Although 
the rural elderly have benefited from this increasing | 
prosperity, and often contribute greatly to the house- 4 
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hold budget by carrying out sideline activities like rais- 
ing pigs or chickens that are profitable for the family,?’ 
former welfare functions of the collective system have 
been weakened or abandoned. By the end of 1985, 
only about 34 percent of rural brigades still had some 
form of cooperative medical service.*® 

Old people in the rural areas now must depend even 
more on family financial support than they did under 
collective agriculture. Those rural elderly whose fam- 
ilies are doing very well economically have plenty to eat 
and can afford to pay for medical care and other needs, 
but those whose families are not doing so well may 
have lost some of their former security. 

For those older people who have no living sons, the 
rural society has only a few back-up methods of provid- 
ing support. Some people, especially women, focus on 
developing pseudo-kin relationships with adults in the 
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village who might be willing to care for them when they 
are old.°? Communities are also supposed to collect 
welfare funds to pay for the “five guarantees” (housing; 
food and fuel; clothing; medical treatment: and bur- 
ial) for the small percentage of rural elderly who are 
indigent and have no sons. However, only about 3 mil- 
lion elderly people in rural areas receive these “five 
guarantees. ’’4° 

Very few of China’s aged, just those who are alone 
and destitute, live in homes for the aged or nursing 
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°’Davis-Friedmann, op. cit., 1983, pp. 16-22. 

“8Banister, China: Recent Trends in Health and Mortality, p. 15. 

*Davis-Friedmann, op. cit., pp. 11-13, 92-95. 

*°On the “five guarantees,” see “Growing Old in China,” in Su Wenming, 
Op. cit., p. 88; “Childless Elders Have Security,” China Daily (Beijing), Feb. 10, 
1983, p. 1; Lin Xiuzhen, loc. cit., pp. 5-6; “Hubei Adopts Regulations on 
Rural Households,” FB/S-CHI, Mar. 28, 1986, p. 2; Li Shuging, loc. cit., p. 26. 
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homes. As of 1984, only 241,000 rural and 41,000 ur- 
ban old people were in homes for the elderly, less than 
half of 1 percent of the 83 million people age 60 and 
above nationwide.*' Altogether, fewer than 4 million 
older people received any form of social security in ru- 
ral areas; they constituted just 6 percent of the 59 mil- 
lion people age 60 and above in rural China in 1984.42 

In urban areas the number of retirees on pension has 
mushroomed. For them, conditions under the reforms 
are relatively good so far. They may enjoy their leisure 
or take on another job while receiving their pension. 
However, the constant and growing problem in the re- 
form period of rising inflation threatens their security in 
the future. Already, sharp rises in the cost of living have 
hurt retired people, whose pensions are fixed at a spe- 
cific sum when they retire.*° 

Reforms in urban areas have also greatly weakened 
the financial base from which the pensions of state- 
owned enterprises are paid. Before the adoption of the 
urban sector economic reforms, state enterprises were 
responsible for paying out pensions to their own retired 
workers, but they also paid their profits into the state 
budget, and in return, the state covered any deficits 
they incurred. Therefore, if an enterprise operated at a 
loss, the pensions of its retirees were guaranteed and 
paid for by the state. But under the economic responsi- 
bility system that is gradually being adopted in urban 
areas, enterprises are accountable for their own finan- 
cial viability, and the state does not promise to cover 
their deficits. 

As it exists at present, the system of funding retire- 
ment pensions is inadequate to cope with the escalat- 
ing pension costs. Because individual enterprises are 
responsible for supporting their own pensioners and 
also, under enterprise reforms, for showing a profit, the 
older enterprises with many retirees are financially reel- 
ing under heavy pension burdens while newer enter- 
prises with a young workforce have only minimal pen- 
sion costs. 

To cope with some of the effects of China’s economic 
reforms, the government is now attempting to figure out 
a way to share the retirement pension burden more 
equitably. The Seventh Five-Year Plan, for 1986-90, 
gave this guideline: “We must reform the social welfare 
management system, integrating socialized adminis- 
tration with work unit administration, but emphasizing 
the former.’’** So far, establishing a national social se- 


"Lin Xiuzhen, loc. cit., p. 1, “Figures on Elderlies,” loc. cit., p. 13. 

42US Bureau of the Census urban-rural computer reconstruction and 
projection of China's demographic trends, 1982-2050. 

43Nie Lisheng, “Foundation Established for Welfare of the Aged,” China 
Daily, May 15, 1986, p. 3. 


curity fund for retirees from enterprises is only under 
study. As one Chinese analyst commented in 1987: “It 
is a flying leap to establish a retirement security fund 
under a unified social management system in compari- 
son with the system of self-collection and self-manage- 
ment by enterprises.”*° However, in 1985, the prov- 
inces of Guangdong and Fujian, as well as scattered 
counties and municipalities elsewhere, tested various 
ways to consolidate the pension funds of enterprises in 
the same branch of industry.*© In 1987, Shanghai Mu- 
nicipality established a pooled common pension fund 
for its enterprises which is working well.*” 

As of late 1987, some 200 cities and counties had im- 
plemented some version of what is Known as “the re- 
form of the social security system.” This particular re- 
form applies only to the state-owned enterprises in a 
municipality or county. “Under the system, each enter- 
prise pays a certain percentage of its employees’ 
wages before taxes to the local labor insurance depart- 
ment, which will then pay out pensions for all retirees at 
local enterprises.’*® Such pooling of pension funds 
helps lighten the otherwise overwhelming pension bur- 
den of older enterprises with many retirees while oblig- 
ing newer enterprises with a younger work force to help 
support current pensioners in the locality. If this effort is 
not successful, resentment between workers and retir- 
ees of the older enterprises lacking money for bonuses 
or discretionary expenditures may become a problem. 

State-owned enterprises are also trying to replace 
the former system of permanent employment guaran- 
teeing a life-long “iron rice bowl,” by hiring new workers 
on a contract basis with the understanding that they 
can be fired or laid off. The number of new contract 
workers is comparatively small but growing rapidly. Ac- | 
cording to a December 1987 report: 


State-owned enterprises in China have employed 5.91 
million contract workers since the new labor system be- 
came Official in October 1986. Of every 100 workers re- 
cruited in recent years, 61 are contract workers, who 
now account for 10 percent of the work force in a dozen 
big cities, including Qingdao, Shenyang, Wuhan, and 
Canton. Half of the workers in textile, metallurgy and 


44"Details of the Seventh Five-Year Plan," Summary of World 
Broadcasts, (Reading, England) No. FE/8235/C1/1-34, Apr. 17, 1986, p. 32. 
45Wang Wenying, “On Some Issues Concerning Population Aging,” 
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46Ministry of Labor and Personnel, Bureau of Insurance and Welfare, 
op. cit., p. 3. 
47According to a June 1987 interview conducted at a Shanghai factory 
by Jeffrey R. Taylor, economist at the US Census Bureau's China Branch. 
48Wu Naitao, “Old-Age Care in Reform,” Beijing Review, 
Dec. 28, 1987—Jan. 3, 1988, p. 31. 
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construction industries and commerce are contract 
workers.*? 


A retirement system applicable to contract workers is 
still being developed. National regulations of July 1986 
stipulate that each month state enterprises must de- 
posit a sum equivalent to about 15 percent of their total 
contract wage bill into a special retirement fund bank 
account. In addition, each month the enterprises may 
deduct up to 3 percent of the pay of individual contract 
workers and put it in the retirement account. Upon re- 
tirement, contract workers are to receive a monthly 
pension based on how long they worked for the enter- 
prise and how much money they or their employer paid 
into the account for them.°° A contract worker who is 
employed only a short time is supposed to receive a 
lump-sum payment when he leaves the enterprise. This 
system remains untested because it is too new to have 
qualified annuitants. 

Another recent policy modification has been a new 
focus on discovering the unmet needs and desires of 
the elderly and attempting to meet some of them. For in- 
stance, surveys of the urban elderly have found that 
many of those retired on a pension want to have socially 
and intellectually stimulating things to do with their lei- 
sure time. Therefore some social clubs and sports as- 
sociations have been set up, along with 70 “universities 
for the elderly” in cities. 

Also, to allay the fears of couples of childbearing age 
about their own old age and to make the one-child pro- 
gram more acceptable generally to these couples, 
many urban and rural communities have organized 
teams of youths to go around helping out old people, 
especially the childless elderly. According to a 1985 re- 
port: “Tens of thousands of volunteer groups of young 
people have been organized throughout the country to 
help the aged with various chores, such as cooking and 
washing; aiding them to get medical treatment, and 
Carrying grain, fuel or water.’°' The needs of the elderly 
are acute, in large part because the service sector is so 
poorly developed in the Chinese economy that those 
not strong enough or mobile enough to take care of 
themselves have few places to turn for help. 
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| *!Liu Dizhong, “Guaranteed Welfare Plan Eases Minds of Elderly,” 
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Debating Demographic Policy 


Given the underdeveloped state of China’s systems 
for the care and support of citizens of advanced years 
and its inability to institute a comprehensive social se- 
curity system in the foreseeable future, a major focus of 
debate regarding the aging of the population has cen- 
tered around issues of demographic policy. Official 
recognition of the probable impact on population aging 
of fertility rates well below replacement level has led to 
questioning of the unpopular one-child policy. This has 
stimulated a lively debate in professional journals and 
in the media about whether population aging is a false 
alarm, a good thing, a bad thing, inevitable so why wor- 
ry about it, or something China can safely ignore now 
and deal with a few decades in the future. 

Those who strongly defend the one-child policy gen- 
erally argue that the absolute number of elderly in the 
early and middle decades of the next century is fixed 
and a change in fertility now cannot alter it; that even in 
the future when the elderly are very numerous, the over- 
all dependency ratio including children will not be intol- 
erably greater than it is now (Table 1); and that the long- 
term solution to aging and all other population 
problems is rapid economic development combined 
with control of population size. They also point out that 
an increase in the proportion of aged in the population 
is caused by good things like greater longevity, low fer- 
tility, and control of population growth, and results in 
good things like a busy, happy old age for most people, 
the mutual benefits of multi-generation families, and a 
population with greater maturity and experience.°* 

In contrast, those who are alarmed by the potential of 
severe future aging of the population are usually more 
willing to consider present or future modifications of the 
one-child policy to modulate its effects. They point out 
the grim prospects for rural and even urban couples 
who raise an only daughter, including possible lack of 
financial support and personal assistance and care in 
old age, and the threat of family dissolution. They con- 
tend that fertility must be just high enough so that future 
adults of working age will be able to provide adequately 
for the hundreds of millions of old people. They point 
out that child dependency is very different from old-age 


°“By the End of This Century, the Elderly Population of China Will Be 
Around One Hundred Million Persons,” Jiankang bao—jihua shengyu ban, 
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dependency, with the elderly being frail longer and re- 
quiring many times the quantity and cost of medical 
care that children require. Such observers further cau- 
tion that China's enormous elderly population in the 
next century will consist of a lower proportion in their 
vigorous sixties or early seventies and a much higher 
proportion of the “oldest old” than in today’s elderly 
population. They also note that most countries with rap- 
id or extreme aging of their populations are and will be 
highly developed countries that have ample wealth to 
cope with the problem, while China, in contrast, may be 
forced to confront severe aging at a lower level of eco- 
nomic development because its sharp mortality and 
fertility declines came unusually early in its moderniza- 
tion history.°? 

Among those who now agree that the one-child poli- 
cy must be modified in the future to ameliorate the ag- 
ing problem, the debate continues regarding when to 
revert to atwo-child policy: soon, around the turn of the 
century, or a few decades into the 21st century. 

For instance, in response to projections of the popu- 
lation of Guangdong province in South China, a 
Guangzhou scholar made the following strong state- 
ment about future fertility for the province: 


In order to prevent excessive aging of the population, it 
is necessary to appropriately raise the fertility rate at the 
beginning of the next century and to gradually adopt a 
policy of two children per couple to achieve a reason- 
able and stable population age structure.°* 
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Officials of some of China’s leading cities, too, are 
cautiously discussing the possibility of a two-child poli- 
cy, since these cities now tend to have older age struc- 
tures than the whole country or most provinces: fertility 
declined a decade earlier in the cities than in rural 
areas, so the huge cohorts will pass their peak child- 
bearing years sooner. When smaller cohorts begin to 
bear children, the fertility limit in these cities may be 
raised to two children. The Tianjin Statistical Bureau, for — 
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example, noted that the future aging of its population 
could be modulated if, beginning in the middle of the 
1990's, a gradual rise in the fertility rate to replacement 
level were allowed.°° 

At the national level, the State Family Planning Com- 
mission has officially continued to hold to the popula- 
tion target of 1.2 billion Chinese in the year 2000 (a goal 
closely associated with the one-child policy),°° but the 
feasibility and desirability of holding China’s population 
to that limit at the turn of the century seems to be in- 
creasingly questioned, in part out of concern for the ag- 
ing trend. Many policy statements now emphasize joint 
goals of controlling China’s population and minimizing 
the aging of the population. In 1987, a member of the 
Territorial Planning and Research Center of the State 
Planning Commission stated: 


Currently, we already have a target of controlling the 
population within 1.25 billion persons by the end of this 
century. However, we should undertake some mea- 
sures to assure that the target will be met. From the 
present to the end of this century and to the early years 
of the next century, the principal task of family planning 
work is to resolutely control the excessive birth rate and 
to vigorously promote and encourage one child per 
couple. The key task at present is to go through the third 
| birth peak smoothly, to analyze the effect of this birth 
peak on population growth in the next century, to formu- 
late guidelines and policies to assure that the size of the 
population in the year 2000 stays within the target of 
1.25 billion, to level a possible fourth birth peak in the 
next century, to strive to stabilize the population at 
around 1.45 billion in 2020 and thereafter, to realize 
zero population growth in 2030 and thereafter, and to 
reduce the population gradually starting with 2040. To 
achieve all these, we must organize specialists in the 
fields of demography, sociology, and economics to 
carry out ample theoretical discussions and research, 
to consider options with a comprehensive perspective, 
and to make careful decisions between reducing the 
population growth rate and the problem of population 
aging and by fitting the fertility level to socioeconomic 
conditions.°’ 


Many Chinese officials have taken this position fur- 
ther and suggested that China’s one-child policy may 
| only remain in place until the huge current bulge of pop- 
ulation in the childbearing ages passes. A member of 
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China’s State Family Planning Commission has stated: 


The promotion of the policy of one child per couple is a 
temporary and transitional measure. It is a policy for 
one generation of people. At an appropriate time in the 
future we will carry out readjustments of this policy. This 
will be beneficial to overcoming the several negative ef- 
fects from implementing the policy and enabling the 
age structure of the population to become more rea- 
sonable and the population to become stabilized and 
stationary.°® 


In many rural areas, where the government has met 
the strongest resistance to the one-child policy and has 
had the least success in enforcing it despite the use of 
coercive measures, the policy is in practice already be- 
coming a thing of the past. The pressure on rural cou- 
ples to have only one child has vacillated considerably 
in the last few years.°° For example, in some areas, ru- 
ral couples whose first child is a daughter may apply for 
and receive official permission to have a second child. 
Moreover, many second and higher parity children are 
born to rural couples because local cadres are often 
unable or unwilling to implement the harsh measures 
that would be required to meet birth “quotas” handed 
down from higher authorities. Indeed, over half of the 
rural births in 1986 would have been an infraction of a 
strict one-child limit.©° 


China’s Aging in Perspective 


Because of the sheer numbers involved, any discus- 
sion of China’s population problems runs the risk of 
magnifying those problems. While in some ways the 
problems China faces are, indeed, unusually serious, 
in other important respects they are not unlike those of 
many other developing countries. China’s recent de- 
mographic transition, triggered by a rapid mortality de- 
cline in the 1950's, followed first by peak population 
growth rates for more than two decades and then by 


°8Xi Jianwei, “Adhering to the One-Child Per Couple Policy Assures the 
Fulfillment of the Population Plan in the Seventh Five-Year Plan,” Renkou yu 
jingji, No. 1, Feb. 25, 1987, p. 5. See also Joyce K. Kallgren, “Family 
Planning in China,” Current History (Philadelphia), September 1986, p. 270. 

°°Discussed in John S. Aird, “Coercion in Family Planning: Causes, 
Methods, and Consequences,” in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
China's Economy Looks Toward the Year 2000, Volume 1: The Four 
Modernizations, Washington, DC, US Government Printing Office, 1986, 
pp. 184-221; and Banister, China’s Changing Population, Chs. 7 and 10. 

©°China News Analysis (Hong Kong), No. 1372, Nov. 15, 1988, p. 3; 
China, State Statistical Bureau, Department of Population Statistics, 
Tabulations of China's 1% Population Sample Survey, National Volume, 
loc. cit., pp. 648-49. 
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Figure 2: Percent of Population Age 65 or Older Projected for Selected Countries, 1987 to 2050 
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SOURCE AND METHODOLOGY: US Bureau of the Census, International Data Base. Projections for the various countries were based on the following 


assumptions: 


PRC. This projection assumes that a two-child policy is gradually implemented in both urban and rural areas between the years 2000 and 2010 and then 


maintained to 2050 (see Table 1, p. 63). 


Japan. This projection assumes that the 1985 total fertility rate of 1.80 will decline gradually to 1.74 in 2050. No net migration is assumed. 
India. This projection assumes that India's total fertility rate will decline from 4.5 births per woman in 1983 to 3.0 in 2000, 2.5 in 2010, and 


2.0 in 2050. 


United States. This is the “Middle Series” of US population projections, which assumes 1.9 ultimate lifetime births per woman from now on and 450,000 
net immigrants per year. These assumptions are consistent with recent US experience. Gregory Spencer, Projections of the Population of the United 
States, by Age, Sex, and Race: 1983 to 2080, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 952, Washington, DC, US Bureau of the Census, 1984. 

West Germany. This projection assumes that West Germany's current total fertility rate of only 1.3 births per woman will rise gradually to 1.7 in 2000 and 


1.8 in 2050. 


fertility declines, is not unusual in the developing world. 
What distinguishes it is the rapidity of its fertility decline 
and its implications for the aging of the population, par- 
ticularly given that China is a populous and heavily rural 
country. Although China currently has only a small per- 
centage (5.5 percent) of its population age 65 and 
above, and, like other developing countries, will not 
have an “old” population structure in the immediate fu- 
ture, by the mid-21st century it will. 

China is not, however, alone in having to face the 
problem of the aging of its population—its aging pat- 
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tern resembles that of developed countries which will 
experience rapid or severe aging of their populations in 
the early part of the next century.°' As shown in Figure» 
2, developed countries already have a much older age © 
structure than China—between 10 percent and 18 per- - 
cent of their populations are age 65 or above. Because’ 
fertility is expected to remain near or below replace- 


61For further detail see Barbara Boyle Torrey, Kevin Kinsella, and 
Cynthia M. Taeuber, An Aging World, International Population Reports Series, 
P-95, No. 78, Washington, DC, US Bureau of the Census, 1987. 
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ment level in these countries, projections show that as 
much as 25-30 percent of their populations will be 65 
and above by 2040. Japan’s aging, for example, will be 
rapid. The proportion of Japan’s population age 65 and 
above is likely to increase from 11 percent in 1987 to 
about 27 percent in 2050. If China returns to a two-child 
policy after the year 2000, the aging trends in Japan 
and China will be roughly parallel, but China’s popula- 
tion age 65 and above will shift from 10 percent to 22 
percent of the total population three decades later than 
the same shift occurs in Japan.® 

With about 22 percent of its population in the age 
range of 65 and above by mid-century, China would 
have the same proportion of elderly as the United 
States is expected to have by then. China’s total Ppopu- 
lation would peak at about 1.56 billion and begin de- 
Clining. If China’s fertility level in the next century is low- 
er than assumed here, however, the proportion of 
elderly will be higher. 

Although the percentage of its population 65 or 
above will be similar to that of the US and other devel- 
Oped countries, it is important to keep in mind that Chi- 
na might not have the same per capita resources to 
cope with the needs of its elderly as today’s more de- 
veloped countries do. However, like these countries, 
China will have to shift its institutions and values away 
from emphasizing caring for its young and focus on 
Caring for its old. 

China will face particular problems dealing with its el- 
derly population age 80 and above, a trend already 
seen in developed countries. (Table 2 shows the ex- 
pected increases in China's oldest old population, both 


in absolute numbers and as a proportion of the whole 
elderly population.) The oldest old tend to be more frail, 
to require more medical attention, to need more assis- 
tance in getting about and more personal care than do 
elderly people in their sixties and seventies. 

So far, the societal burden that this segment of the 
population will impose on China has barely been dis- 
cussed. China’s medical system is not well equipped 
now to deal with the kinds of chronic diseases found 
more commonly among older than among younger 
people.°° Great improvements in medical insurance 
coverage and in the quality and availability of medical 
care will be needed to cope with the medical problems 
of the rapidly increasing oldest old population.®4 

China continues to rely, as it has for centuries, on the 
family system to provide for the vast majority of the el- 
derly. Whether this will continue to be possible is open 
to question. Escalating migration, encouraged by eco- 
nomic reforms, differentially affects the population ag- 
ing process of the sending and receiving areas, and is 
beginning to threaten this traditional way of coping with 
the care of the elderly. In China, as in many developing 
countries, there is concern that the massive rural-to- 
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*Similar conclusions were independently drawn by Toshio Kuroda, 
“Population Aging in Japan, with Reference to China,” Asia-Pacific Population 
Journal (Bangkok), September 1987, pp. 3-22. 

“Dean T. Jamison, et al., China, the Health Sector, Washington, DC, 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development/The World Bank, 
1984, pp. 21-27, 96-97; also, Banister, China: Recent Trends in Health 
and Mortality. 

®4Discussed in Gui Shixun, “Population Aging and Reform of Medical 
Fees,” Shehui (Shanghai), No. 4, 1987, pp. 18-20. 
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Table 2: China’s Elderly, 1985-2050 


China's total Population 

population 65 or older 

Year (in millions) (in millions) 
1985 1,046.2 54.1 
1990 “a as 64.4 
1995 1,180.0 76.5 
2000 1,242.3 90.9 
2005 1,293.2 104.4 
2010 1,343.8 117.2 
2015 1,394.5 138.6 
2020 1,441.3 Ae hi / 
2025 1,482.3 206.7 
2030 Odes 247.2 
2035 1,530.8 297.9 
2040 1,545.0 re S| 
2045 1,554.0 342.5 
2050 1,554.9 340.9 


Elderly Population Population 80 or older 
as percent 80 or older as percent 
of total (in millions) of 65 or older 
5 6.1 11 
6 8.2 13 
6 10.5 14 
if 13.4 15 
8 Wed 16 
9 215 18 
10 26.8 19 
12 31:5 18 
14 36.6 18 
16 46.6 19 
19 63.3 21 
22 72.9 22 
22 90.1 26 
22 111.1 33 


SOURCE: US Bureau of the Census, International Data Base. This projection assumes a return to a two-child policy in both urban and rural areas after the 
turn of the century. A national total fertility rate of 1.75 in the year 2000 is assumed; it is also assumed that this rate will rise to 2.1 by 2009 and remain at that 
level for decades. Expectation of life at birth is assumed to rise from 66 years in 1982 to 81 years in 2050. 
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urban migration of young adult workers will not only ex- 
acerbate the aging problem in rural areas, but also un- 
dermine traditional family support systems that will re- 
main essential for coping with future population 
aging.°° 

Chinese observers fear that a significant number of 
only-children or children with just one other sibling will 
be personally and financially unable to care for their el- 
derly rural parents, and those who move away may 
abandon such responsibilities altogether. According to 
one commentator: 


The burden of the peasants will increase. Since peas- 
ants are not covered by a retirement fund, an increase 
in the number of the elderly will increase their burden. 
By the year 2000, it is very possible that the children of 
peasants would have to spend one-third or one-half 
their income to support their parents. It is probable that 
some of them would be incapable of shouldering this 
burden. Following the development of industrialization, 
labor force movements will accelerate. It will become 
increasingly difficult to rely simply upon the family to 
give financial security to the elderly. In addition, an- 
tagonistic feelings are liable to increase between the 
two generations when they have to share the ee 
This is often detected already in the rural areas.° 


Another article observed: 


The rural old age social security system is an extremely 
serious and complicated problem due to an underde- 
veloped economy and a large population. The concept 
of “having four generations under one roof” and of 
“having sons for support in old age”... are naturally not 
worth having, but some young people in rural areas 
now are blindly worshipping the concept of having a 
small family. They are unwilling to support their elderly. 
The role of family support and care has been greatly 
weakened. This tendency will become even more 
acute as a result of rural labor force transfer in coming 
years.°” 


Still another account predicted: 


The flow of the rural labor force into cities will weaken 
the role of the family in old age support.©® 


In a positive light, this migration of young adult work- 
ers to urban areas, if it is steady and substantial, would 
ameliorate the predicted severe aging of the popula- 
tions in China’s cities and towns, where fertility rates 
have been well below replacement level every year 
since 1974.®° Population projections such as that for 
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Shanghai, which anticipates that the population age 60 
and above will increase from 13 percent of the total in 
1985 to 38 percent in 2030, even with a return to a two- 
child policy at the beginning of the century, ”° apparent- 
ly have assumed very little in-migration. 

In conclusion, it is important to remember that al- 
though China currently lacks the resources that devel- — 
oped countries have to cope with population aging, it 
does, like other developing countries, have time. It will 
be several decades before a high proportion of its pop- 
ulation is made up of the elderly. These years can be 
used to set up systems designed to cope with the 
needs of China’s inevitably huge elderly population. 

The lack of any formal retirement system for the ma- 
jority of China’s workers is a particular area of concern. 
Many observers expect that the state will gradually 
have to take over more of the burden of providing finan- 
cial support and personal services to the elderly, and 
part of the necessary funds will have to be deducted 
from the salaries of workers. But some analysts caution 
that China will never be able to afford to “copy the meth- 
ods of the welfare states.””' Rather, they suggest that 
individuals will have to save for their own retirement, 
and the enormous burden of paying for old age support 
must be shared among the aging persons themselves, 
their families, employers, neighborhoods, local govern- 
ments, and the national government. No single means" 
will suffice. 2 

In urban areas, analysts have begun to discuss re- | 
versing course and raising the retirement age in order 
to hold down the growth in the pension burden and use-- 
fully employ vigorous people in their fifties and sixties. | 
This, of course, runs counter to efforts to provide work. 
for young entrants into the labor force. A Chinese mag- 


SSTorrey et al., op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

66Zhao and Jiang, loc. cit., p. 58. 

877hao Xia, “With the Out-Migration of Rural Labor, We Must Attach 
Importance to Studying the Aging of the Rural Population,” Zhongguo laodong 
kexue (Beijing), September 1987, pp. 30, 39. 

68_u Zhongyuan, “The Population Explosion and Aging Demand That 
the Social Security System Be Reformed,” Jiankang bao, Aug. 2, 1987, p. 3. 

®°Total fertility rates through 1981 refer to the urban nonagricultural 
population only, and are based on the 1982 nationwide retrospective fertility. 
survey. See China Population Information Centre, op. cit., pp. 162-64, 
169, 172. For 1982 data, see Zhao Xuan, “Report of a 1982 Sample Survey or 
First Marriage and Fertility of Women,” Renkou yu jingji, No. 4, August 
1985, p. 33. For 1983 data, see Wang Wei, “Questions Concerning Family 
Planning Work,” ibid., No. 2, April 1986, p. 4. 

70Gui, loc. cit., p. 18. 

Zhao and Jiang, loc. cit., p. 59. 

72See, for example, “Birth Drop ‘Grays’ China's Population,” Beijing 
Review, June 24, 1985, pp. 7-9; Wang Ruiying and Li Beibiao, “A Brief 
Analysis of the Trend of Population Aging and Measures to Cope With i 
Guizhou shehui kexue (Beijing), No. 4, Apr. 20, 1987, pp. 15-21; Wang 
Wenying, loc. cit., pp. 43-46, 13; Li Shuqing, loc. cit., pp. 26-29; Li 
Yingming, loc. cit., pp. 53-55; Lu Zhongyuan, loc. cit., p. 3; “Co-ordination 
Urged in Social Security,” China Daily, Dec. 2, 1987, p. 4. 
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chance, but still enable their seniors to continue to exer- 
cise their talents, has become a matter of concern.”’? 
Most authors counsel a flexible approach, so that those 
who wish to retire at the currently stipulated ages may 
do so, but those who are healthy and willing to work 
may continue to work with the consent of their employer 
and doctor.’* 

The task of solving current problems in the urban re- 
tirement system is a great challenge, but it pales before 
the challenge of providing any coverage at all for those 
who currently have none. Minister of Civil Affairs Cui 
Naifu candidly admitted that “it is imperative to arrange 
social insurance for employees of collectively-owned 
and township enterprises and private businesses, 
since they will not receive retirement benefits from the 
state.”’° Indeed, the biggest unsolved aging problem 
in China is how to provide better social support for 
those rural, town, and city people who do not qualify for 
any formal system of pension and medical coverage. 

Chinese officials are generally cautious about prom- 
ising more than can be delivered in the future. For ex- 
ample, in 1986, Minister Cui reaffirmed the long-term 
responsibility of the family to care for the old, even while 
urging reform of the social security system. A China 
Daily article summarized his views as follows: 


In view of China’s huge population and low standard of 
industrialization, its social security programmes should 
be modest in scope and standards. The main task 
should be a guarantee of basic daily needs and medi- 
cal care. Because the concept of the family remains 
strong among the Chinese people, there is no need to 
shift insurance functions from the family to society. Re- 
sponsibility for supporting old people should be shoul- 
dered by the family, Cui said, adding that 90 percent of 


azine put it this way: “How to give younger people a | o/der rural residents are supported by their families.’© 


But the low fertility China has already achieved will 
weaken the system of family support for the elderly, and 
greater success with a one-child limit would undermine 
it still further. Those who continue to promote vigorously 
the policy of one child per couple argue that China’s 
population situation is so desperate it has no choice. 
The country does, however, have a range of choices, 
and a one-child limit is neither necessary nor adequate 
to guarantee a prosperous and secure future for China’s 
people. Indeed, although it would solve the problem of 
rapid population growth, the success of this policy 
would create a new problem for China—a population 
with a huge proportion of its people age 60 and over. As 
this author has observed elsewhere, it would be a “sad 
irony if China’s people were forced to severely limit the 
reproduction of their families, on which they depend for 
their welfare and happiness, only to discover that per 
capita living standards remained depressed well into 
the 21st century anyhow.”’’ To avert this fate, China 
must not only limit population growth, but must also 
continue on its course of improving economic manage- 
ment, promoting agricultural and industrial production, 
and meeting the needs and aspirations of its people. 


73"China’s Senior Citizens,” China Reconstructs (Beijing), July 1986, 
p. 6. 

74See, for example, Zhu Shizhong, “Symposium on Aging of Shanghai's 
Population Held,” JPRS-CPS, No. 85-102, Oct. 2, 1985, p. 62; “The Care of the 
Elderly Must Be Changed,” loc. cit., pp. 31-32; “A Study of Population 
Aging in Tianjin Municipality,” loc. cit., p. 54; Lin Daoshan, loc. cit., pp. 29, 31; 
Wang Wenying, loc. cit., pp. 43-46, 13; “Elderly Intellectuals Should Stay 
on Jobs,” China Daily, Aug. 20, 1987, p. 4. 

’°See interview with Dong Lisheng, “Cui Urges Reform of Social 
Security,” China Daily, May 13, 1986, p. 4. 

7®lbid. 

“Banister, China's Changing Population, p. 379. 
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Joseph Fewsmith 


Agricultural Crisis in China 


Xiaoping found its brightest successes in rural 

reform and growing rural prosperity. Nowhere 
was the rural success story more evident than in rapidly 
increasing grain production—an activity traditionally 
accorded the highest priority by the Communist leader- 
ship. Since the mid-1980’s, however, the glow of this 
success story has dimmed as problems have ap- 
peared in the agricultural sector. Last year, pork ration- 
ing was reimposed temporarily, and there have been 
declines in cotton and sugar production. Most serious, 
and most politically sensitive, grain production has 
stagnated—opening up a gap between limited sup- 
plies and growing demand—and the relative economic 
position of the Chinese peasantry has begun to de- 
cline. 

This reversal both reflects and informs a major policy 
debate within the Chinese leadership regarding agri- 
culture. China’s leaders find themselves oscillating un- 
certainly between the old administrative ways of man- 
aging the procurement and sale of agricultural 
products and the new market structures that have be- 
gun to take shape. 

This patchwork of contradictory policies—manifest 
at the November 1988 rural work conference—has so 
far not pulled agricultural production out of the stagna- 
tion into which it had fallen and appears unlikely to do 
so soon, suggesting that new and more intense policy 
disputes could be in the offing as China moves toward 
the post-Deng era. It would be a great irony if the agri- 


FF or years, the modernization program of Deng 


Joseph Fewsmith is Chief of the China Branch of the 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service (Washington, 
DC) and a specialist in Chinese politics and eco- 
nomics. The author is grateful to William Newcomb 
for comments on a draft of this article. 


cultural sector, the flagship of the Dengist economic re- 
forms, were to founder and give rise to a wave of reac- 
tion that would significantly alter the orientation of re- 
form set by Deng. , 


From Success to Crisis 


‘ 


Initially, increases in procurement prices and the in- 
stitution of the household responsibility system in the 
countryside spurred annual increases in grain produc- 
tion. The annual grain harvest grew by one-third be- 
tween 1978 and 1984—from 305 million to 407 million 
metric tons. Average annual rural income rose even 
more sharply in the same period, from 134 to 355 yuan 
per capita, narrowing the gap between rural and urban | 
standards of living. In 1981, the ratio of urban to rural in- 
come was 2.24:1: by 1983, it had fallen to 1.86:1.' 

Since 1984, however, growth of the agricultural” 
economy has slowed significantly, with declining grain 
production a principal factor. In 1985, grain production’ 
fell by some 28 million tons from its 1984 high, to 379° 
million tons—a drop of 6.9 percent, the second largest: 
decrease in the history of the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na (PRC).* Despite strenuous efforts by the state, grain 
production recovered only partly over the next two 


‘Statistics on grain production and rural income are from State 
Statistical Bureau, “Statistics on the Achievements of Economic Structural 
Reform over the Last Eight Years,” Parts 2 and 8, Hongqi (Beijing), July 16m 
and Oct. 1, 1987; and Renmin ribao (Beijing), Mar. 14, 1987. The ratio of urban” 
to rural income comes from Chen Xiwen, “China's Rural Economy: The 
Change from Supernormal Growth to Normal Growth” (hereafter, “China's — 
Rural Economy . . ."), Jingji yanjiu (Beijing), December 1987, p. 24. 
Figures on grain production here and henceforth are given in metric tons. 
2The largest decrease came in 1959, when grain output fell by 30 million | 
metric tons. See Zheng Zhong, “A Look Back at Grain Production Since t 
Founding of the PRC," Nongye jingji wenti (Beijing), February 1988, 
pp. 3-6. 
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Figure 1: China’s Grain Output, 1978-86 
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SOURCES: State Statistical Bureau, “Statistics on the Achievements of Economic Structural Reform over the Last Eight Years,” Parts 2 and 8, Honggi 
(Beijing), July 16 and Oct. 1, 1987; Chen Xiwen, “China's Rural Economy: The Change from Supernormal Growth to Normal Growth,” Jingji yanjiu (Beijing), 


December 1987, p. 24; and China Daily (Beijing), Jan. 6, 1989. 


years, to 391 million tons in 1986 and 402 million tons in 
1987.3 The situation did not improve in 1988, as bad 
weather and continued problems with policy imple- 
mentation contributed to a disappointing harvest; grain 
production reportedly declined by some 8 million tons 
(see Figure 1).* 
Even while grain production stagnated or fell, grain 
consumption has continued to grow in response to 
population growth and rising rural and urban income. 
Partly because of efforts to expand grain consumption 
through increasing fodder and alcohol production after 
| the bumper crop of 1984, demand exceeded supply by 
1.6 million, 1.8 million, and 2.1 million tons in 1985, 
1986, and 1987 respectively, accumulating a deficit of 
more than 5.5 million tons over the three years. 
Although there is a debate about the rate at which de- 
mand is likely to grow in the next decade or so—with 
some arguing that demand is beginning to level off—it 
seems likely that greater affluence, changing dietary 
habits, and population pressure will cause grain con- 
sumption to increase by 10-12 million tons a year 
hrough the end of the century, reaching nearly 540 mil- 
ion tons by the year 2000. Given this high rate of growth 


8Chen Xiwen, “China’s Rural Economy .. . ,” loc. cit. 
‘China Daily (Beijing), Jan. 6, 1989. 


of consumption, one study concludes that even “under 
the best of conditions, the gap between supply and de- 
mand will increase at a rate of 1.5-3.5 million tons a 
year.””° 

Unless current trends change, it will be practically 
impossible for the PRC to realize its stated production 
goal of 450 million tons of grain in 1990 and increasing- 
ly unlikely for it to achieve its goal of 500-540 million 
tons in the year 2000. Even if China were to achieve 
these production goals, grain consumption would still 
be only 400 kilograms per capita—the same as it was 
in 1984 and still below the current world average of 
430 kilograms per capita. 

Failure to achieve these goals will mean not only that 
food consumption and diet will remain poor for the fore- 
seeable future, but also that economic development 
and economic reform as a whole will be more difficult. 
Not only are agricultural products essential raw materi- 
als for China's light industry, but also the rural market is 
an important outlet for China’s industrial goods. If rural 
incomes continue to lag behind urban incomes and the 
“price scissors” requires the countryside to pay dispro- 


°Grain Problem Group of the Policy Research Center under the 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, and Fishery Ministry (hereafter, Grain Problem 
Group), “The Grain Shortage and the Readjustment of Economic 
Policies,” Nongye jingji wenti, May 1988, pp. 3-9. 


Agricultural Crisis in China 


portionately more for production inputs than it receives 
for output, Chinese peasants will be unable to pur- 
chase either agricultural inputs or consumer goods, 
causing the light industrial sector to suffer vis-a-vis the 
heavy industrial sector, thereby perpetuating old im- 
balances in the Chinese economy.® 

Already, the growth of rural incomes has slowed. 
Whereas the per capita net income of peasants in- 
creased an average of 17.6 percent a year from 1978 to 
1984, the figure was only 11.8 percent in 1985, 6.9 per- 
cent in 1986, and 5.5 percent in 1987 (see Figure 2).’ 
(And even these rates of growth were sustained not by 
income from grain production, but by proceeds from 
sideline activities and rural industry.) As a result, the 
income gap between urban and rural areas has begun 
to widen again. In 1985, it rose to 2.07:1, and by 1986, 
it had increased to 2.33:1—worse than it had been 
in 1981.8 

Although difficulties in the rural sector have not 
raised the specter of mass starvation (grain reserves 
remain more than adequate to take care of the sort of 
shortfalls China has experienced in recent years), they 
do show that the smooth implementation of rural reform 
has stalled and that failure to take adequate steps 
soon could lead to a genuine crisis. For now, China 
faces acrisis of policy-making, which if not resolved, is 
likely to lead to intense political conflict and serious 
economic difficulties. 


As background for discussion of the policy debate, it 
is useful to examine the factors that have contributed 
to the stagnation of grain production. These can be 
grouped into two broad, if somewhat artificially sepa- 
rated, categories: secular trends, and specifics of 
policy implementation. 


Secular Trends 


The first group of factors, while not unrelated to spe- 
cific policy decisions, are of a more fundamental, long- 
term nature. These include a sharp drop in agricultural 
investment, decreasing returns on grain production, in- 
creasing opportunity costs of grain production, and a 
decline in the amount of arable land. 


Declining investment in agriculture. China’s prob- 
lems with investment in agriculture can, ironically, be 
traced in part back to efforts made at the beginning of 
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8V/ice Premier Tian Jiyun underscored this point in his address to the 
November 1988 rural work conference. The full text of the speech was 
released belatedly in December. See Tian Jiyun, “It ls Necessary to Pay 
Full Heed to and Greatly Develop Agriculture,” Renmin ribao, Dec. 17, 1988. 

7Liu Zhongyi and Li Li, “Keep Up the Momentum of Sustained Growth in 
Peasant Income,” Ban yue tan (Beijing), Feb. 10, 1987, pp. 15-17, trans. in 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-CH/), Mar. 13, 1987, pp. K/18—20. 

8Chen Xiwen, “China's Rural Economy... ,” loc. cit., p. 24. 


Figure 2: Trends in Chinese Rural Income, 1978-87 
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SOURCES: Renmin ribao (Beijing), Mar. 14, 1987; China Offi- 
cial Annual Report for 1981 and 1982-83, Hong Kong, Kings- 
way International Publications, 1981 and 1982; People’s Re- 
public of China Yearbook, 1984, 1985, 1986, and 1987, Hong 
Kong, Xinhua, 1984-87; and PRC State Statistical Bureau, “On 
the 1987 Statistics of National Economic and Social Develop- 
ment,” Xinhua (Beijing), Feb. 23, 1988, trans. in Foreign Broad- 
cast Information Service, Daily Report: China (Washington, 
DC), Feb. 25, 1988, pp. 17-24. 
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the Dengist period to stimulate grain production. Faced 
with a stagnant agricultural economy, reformers of- 
fered incentives to grain producers, steadily raising the 
procurement price of grain and offering to purchase 
above-quota grain at 50 percent more than the price for 
quota deliveries. These moves stimulated a rapid 
growth of grain production. However, since the state 
did not accordingly raise the price of grain to the urban 
consumer, for fear of causing political instability, state 
subsidies rapidly increased. Subsidies for domestic 
grain increased from 3,631 million yuan in 1978 to 
26,459 million yuan in 1985, and are now about 32,000 
million yuan.? 

Staggering under the weight of this subsidy burden, 
the state began to cut investment in agriculture. During 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan period (1976-1980), state in- 
vestment in agricultural capital construction totaled 
24.6 billion yuan, or 10 percent of total state investment 
in capital construction. During the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
period (1981-1985), state investment in agriculture fell 
almost 28 percent to 17.8 billion yuan, or 5.2 percent of 
total state investment in capital construction. Under the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan (for 1986-1990), agriculture is 
supposed to receive only 14.7 billion yuan—or 3.9 per- 
cent—of a total of 375 billion yuan budgeted for state 
investment in capital construction, '° 

Contrary to the leadership's original expectations, 
this decline in state investment has not been offset by 
increases in investment by local governments, collec- 
tive organizations, or households. With the breakup of 
the commune system, the role of the collective in accu- 
mulating and investing funds in the agricultural infra- 
structure has declined sharply. According to one sur- 
vey, collectively owned agricultural fixed assets have 


%in addition, state subsidies for imported grain rose from 550 million 
yuan in 1978 to 3,438 million yuan in 1982 before declining to 2,200 million in 
1984 and 864 million yuan in 1985. See Wang Yongzhi, “Grain Production, 
Commoditization of Grain, and Grain Prices,” Jingji kexue (Beijing), No. 1, 
1988, pp. 46-51; and Chen Xiwen, “Improve the Urban-Rural Interest 
Relationship and Deepen the Rural Economic Reform," Nongye jingji wenti, 
April 1988, pp. 17-21. Over the period in question, the value of the yuan 
fell from about 2 to the $US to more than 3 to the $US. 

'°Nongye jingji xiaoguo (Beijing), No. 2, Apr. 25, 1987, pp. 2-5, trans. in 
Joint Publications Research Service, China Report (Washington, DC— 
hereafter, JPRS-CAR), No. 87-014, July 2, 1987, pp. 65-71. The figures for 
investment during the Seventh Five-Year Plan period come from Geng Zhi, 
“Raising the Share and Readjusting the Composition of Agricultural 
Investment,” ibid., No. 6, Dec. 25, 1986, pp. 1-3, trans. in Joint Publications 
Research Service, China Report: Economic Analysis (Washington, DC— 
hereafter, JPRS-CEA), No. 87-043, May 19, 1987, pp. 78-82. See also 
Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences, “Problems in Development of 
a Commodity Economy in Agriculture and Policies for Dealing with Them” 
(hereafter, “Problems in Development of a Commodity Economy .. .”), 
Nongye jishu jingji, December 1986, pp. 1—5, trans. in JPRS-CEA, No. 87- 
034, Apr. 20, 1987, which gives slightly different figures, indicating that state 
investment in agricultural construction during the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
period amounted to 6 percent of total state investment in capital construction. 


decreased in 85 percent of the villages in China; in 13 
provinces and regions, this decline has been greater 
than 60 percent. Moreover, collective investment in ag- 
riculture varies widely from province to province. In only 
six provincial-level jurisdictions—Beijing, Tianjin, Liao- 
ning, Shandong, Shanghai, and Henan—does collec- 
tive investment comprise more than 55 percent of total 
agricultural investment (the national average). In eight 
provinces and regions, collective investment accounts 
for less than 10 percent of total agricultural investment, 
and in such important agricultural areas as Jiangxi and 
Hunan, the share is amere 0.6 percent and 0.3 percent 
respectively.''’ By 1985, according to one source, col- 
lective investment funds amounted to only 4 billion 
yuan, 40 percent less than in 1975. The much bally- 
hooed efforts to “use industry to support agriculture” 
have also had little effect. In 1979, such funds had 
reached 2.7 billion yuan, but by 1985, they had de- 
creased by two-thirds, to 880 million yuan. '2 

Implementation of the household responsibility sys- 
tem in the late 1970’s and early 1980's shifted much of 
the burden of agricultural investment to individual 
households; they now provide about 40 percent of total 
investment in agricultural production. But peasant in- 
terest in investing in grain production has clearly de- 
clined in recent years. According to one survey, peas- 
ant investment peaked in 1983, when the average 
peasant household spent 5.7 percent of its income on 
fixed assets. The following year, this figure dropped to 
4.7 percent, and in 1985, it was 3.8 percent. In this de- 
Cline, “the tendency for input into crop planting to de- 
crease was particularly marked.”'? A central govern- 
ment survey concluded that total peasant expenditures 
on productive fixed assets in 1986 were 31.6 percent 
lower than in 1984.'4 

Part of the reason for this decline, as will be dis- 
cussed below, is that the comparative returns on in- 
vestment in agricultural—particularly, grain—produc- 
tion are low as compared to those from other rural 
economic activities. Another reason is that individual 
households, despite the increased incomes of recent 


™“Comprehensive Report of a Representative Survey of Rural Society 
and Economy Throughout the Nation (Excerpts)," Nongye jingji wenti, 
June 1986. 

'2Shi Bing, “An Exploration of the Need to Increase Agricultural Inputs,” 
ibid., January 1987, trans. in JPRS-CAR, No. 87-007, June 16, 1987. 

'SLu Mai and Dai Xiaojing, “An Analysis of the Economic Activities of 
Peasant Households at the Present Stage,” Jingji yanjiu, July 1987, p. 68. The 
term “fixed assets” (guding zichan) is not altogether clear. It evidently 
refers to necessary expenditures for ongoing operations rather than 
investment that could increase the size or efficiency of operations in the 
future. 

"Qiu Youlai, Why Do High Consumption and Low Accumulation 
Emerge in the Countryside,” Jingji ribao (Beijing), Aug. 20, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Sept. 8, 1988, p. 43. 
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years, do not have sufficient savings on average to in- 
vest significantly in the agricultural infrastructure. 
Moreover, the distribution of peasant income is highly 
uneven, so that even if some can afford to invest, many 
cannot. 

According to a survey conducted by the CCP’s Rural 
Policy Research Office, the average peasant house- 
hold in 1984 had a gross income of 3,089 yuan. After 
various costs were deducted—family enterprise costs 
of 893 yuan, taxes of 54 yuan, collective accumulation 
funds of 77 yuan, purchases of fixed assets of 152 
yuan, living expenses of 1,591 yuan, and “other” ex- 
penses of 119 yuan—the average household had a to- 
tal of only 203 yuan remaining that could be used for 
capital construction or for consumption (42 yuan per 
capita, based on an average household of 4.8 people). 
Households where the per capita income was under 
300 yuan (or some 1,440 yuan a household)—which 
comprised 47 percent of the sample—not only had no 
surplus that could be used for capital investment, but 
rather, had a 28 yuan deficit. The survey showed, in 
fact, that only after household income reached 5,000 
yuan or more a year did the propensity to make produc- 
tion investments increase significantly '°—a conclusion 
that leaves little ground for optimism regarding pros- 
pects for increasing household investment in grain pro- 
duction in the near future. 

The declining levels of state, collective, and personal 
investment in agriculture suggest that critics of China's 
reform policies have a point when they say that the agri- 
cultural sector in recent years has been “living off old 
capital” (chi laoben). This tendency to neglect the re- 
furbishing of the agricultural infrastructure is making 
China increasingly vulnerable to the vicissitudes of na- 
ture. According to one author: 


A substantial number of our more than 80,000 reser- 
voirs are in disrepair and dangerous. Of the existing 
80 million horsepower in irrigation and drainage ma- 
chinery, one-quarter is obsolete. . . . Many of our 2.4 
million mechanized wells have reached the end of 
their service life and need to be replaced; we need to 
replace 100,000 wells a year.'® 


The negative impact of the decline in agricultural in- 
vestment has also been intensified by a sharp change 
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'5“Comprehensive Report of a Representative Survey . . . ,” loc. cit. The 
152 yuan spent on “fixed assets” is presumably money spent on operating 
expenses (see fn. 13 above), for the article makes clear that only the per 
capita 42 yuan of savings would be available for investment in “expanded 
reproduction” (zai shengchan), i.e., the addition of buildings or 
equipment. 

'6Shi Bing, loc. cit. 


in the uses of investment. Before 1980, two-thirds of the 
state’s agricultural investment went to build and main- 
tain irrigation facilities and the other third was divided 
between flood control on major rivers and mining work. 
In recent years, these proportions have been reversed, 
so that now only one-third of state agricultural invest- 
ment goes to basic water control works used directly for 
agricultural irrigation. '” 

Although the party has recognized the severity of the 
problem of declining agricultural investment and 
vowed to reverse the trend, it apparently has been un- 
able to deliver on its promises. In September 1979, the 
Ath Plenum of the 11th Central Committee adopted a 
“Draft Resolution on Certain Problems in Accelerating 
Agricultural Production,” which declared that “in the 
next three to five years, the proportion of overall capital 
construction investment devoted to agriculture must 
gradually rise to about 18 percent.”'® Five years later, 
the party adopted a similar proposal at the 3rd Plenum 
of the 12th Central Committee in October 1984, resolv- 
ing to raise agriculture’s share to 11-18 percent of total 
state investment in capital construction. '° 


Declining returns on grain production. One of the: 
reasons that peasant investment in agriculture has, 
failed to increase sufficiently to fill the void left by de- 
clining state and collective investment is that returns on - 
grain production have been declining sharply, due in 
large part to a rise in the cost of agricultural inputs.22 
Peasants are unwilling to invest in what is an increas- : 
ingly unprofitable venture. : 

In recent years, the rising input costs have largely re- 
versed the economic gains registered by the peasants 
in the late 1970’s and early 1980's, when procurement) 
prices were raised. According to one source, “more 
than half” the benefit that peasants had received from 
increased procurement prices has been dissipated by 
the rising costs of agricultural inputs.*' According to 
the State Statistical Bureau, peasant income increased 
290 yuan per capita from 1979 to 1985, reportedly due 
to increases in procurement prices for agricultural and 
sideline production. But in the same period, peasant 
spent an additional 146 yuan per capita because of th 
rising costs of the means of production. Because 0 
this, the economic returns per unit of land have report 


Ibid. 

18Geng Zhi, loc. cit. 

'8See Zhang Hulin, “Several Problems in Deepening Reform [and] 
Comprehensively Developing the Rural Commodity Economy,” Lilun yuekan) | 
(Beijing), February 1987, pp. 22-26. | 

20Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences, “Problems in | 


Development of a Commodity Economy . . . ,” loc. cit. : 
21Shi Bing, loc. cit. See also Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences, 
“Problems in Development of a Commodity Economy . . . ,” loc. cit. 
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edly declined 30-40 percent.?2 

The declining returns on agricultural production have 
also been reflected in a decrease in the number of spe- 
cialized households, particularly those engaged in 
grain production and animal husbandry. For instance, 
one source states that there were over one million fewer 
specialized households in 1985 than in 1984; 65 per- 
cent of this decrease was accounted for by households 
specializing in grain farming and animal husbandry.?° 


Increased opportunity costs. Another reason for de- 
Clining peasant interest in grain cultivation has been 
that the economic returns from other ventures are 
greater than those from raising grain. For most peas- 
ants, it just does not make economic sense to devote 
more than minimal resources to grain production. De- 
crying the failure of cultivators to increase grain yields 
per mu, one author said bluntly, “The fundamental rea- 
son why unit yields have not climbed is that the compar- 


Peasants in Chongqing 
n 1985. 


* 


show off their surplus grain 


—Mike Theiler from Reuters/Bettmann Newsphotos. 
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ative benefits of grain cultivation are low.’24 

This is borne out by a survey of agricultural returns 
conducted by the Jiangsu Price Bureau in 1985. The 
average per mu net profits for various agricultural prod- 
ucts were: grain, 55.71 yuan; oil crops, 64.59 yuan; 
hemp and similar crops, 231.94 yuan; and vegetables, 
323.4 yuan. Moreover, on average, a peasant doing in- 
dustrial work could earn 1,000 yuan a year, while one 
engaged solely in agricultural production could earn 
only 400 yuan.*° Such income disparities have almost 
certainly increased since 1985, given the declining re- 
turns from grain production and the increase in the 
number of rural enterprises. 


Decline in arable land. The lack of investment in agri- 
culture, the poor returns on agricultural production, and 
the rapid expansion of rural industry have all encour- 
aged the shifting of land from agricultural purposes, es- 
pecially from grain production, to other uses. As a re- 
sult, both the amount of irrigated land and the overall 
amount of arable land have declined rapidly in recent 
years. The amount of irrigated land declined some 
12-15 million mu during the Sixth Five-Year Plan peri- 
od—nearly half of that decline coming in 1985 alone.?° 
From 1978 through 1984, grain acreage was reduced 
by more than 7.3 million hectares (approximately 119 
million mu), and in 1985 alone, grain acreage was re- 
duced by more than 4 million hectares (65 million mu). 
This factor alone is reported to have caused a 14.4-mil- 
lion-ton reduction in grain output.?” 


Problems of Procurement Policy 


While such trends suggest the magnitude of the diffi- 
cultly confronting Chinese grain production in the com- 


22 Jingji yanjiu, No. 9, 1987. See also Duan Yingbi, “There Must Be Major 
Reforms in the Grain Marketing System,” Nongye jingji wenti, 

November 1986, pp. 37—40, trans. in JPRS-CEA, No. 87-023, Mar. 23, 
1987, pp. 67-73. 

3Nongye jingji xiaoguo, No. 2, Apr. 25, 1987, trans. in JPRS-CAR, 
No. 87-014, July 2, 1987, pp. 65-71. 

*47hou Binbin, “An Analysis of the Grain Situation,” Jingjixue zhoubao 
(Beijing), Mar. 1, 1987, trans. in JPRS-CAR, No. 87-012, June 30, 1987, 
pp. 91-92. 

?SDuan Yingbi, loc. cit. This survey was also the subject of a Nov. 4, 
1985, Renmin ribao article. 

?6“China's Rural Economy Makes Innovative Progress—Extracts From 
the State Statistics Bureau Statistical Report No. 25,” Jingji cankao (Beijing), 
Sept. 10, 1987, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Sept. 23, 1987, pp. 23-25. Nongye 
jingji xiaoguo of Apr. 25, 1987, says that the effectively irrigated area 
nationwide was 660,500,000 mu (or approximately 40.5 million hectares) 
as of the end of 1985, which was 6.26 million mu less than in 1984 and 13.94 
million mu (or 2.1 percent) less than in 1978. 

?7Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences, “China Must Not Have 
Less than 400 Kilograms of Grain Per Capita,” Nongye jishu jingji, August 
1986, pp. 12-15, trans. in JPRS-CEA, No. 87-002, Jan. 12, 1987. 
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ing years, they do not in and of themselves explain the 
sudden and dramatic decline in grain output in 1985 or 
the relatively slow recovery since then. To understand 
this development, one must look at specific policies, 
particularly the introduction of the contract procure- 
ment system and the simultaneous institution of a uni- 
fied grain purchase price in 1985. 

In 1984, China reaped its largest grain harvest in his- 
tory. The abundance of the harvest was both a blessing 
and a curse. On the one hand, the surge in grain pro- 
duction gave reformers the policy success and grain 
reserves they needed to move to abolish the three- 
decade-old state monopoly procurement system. On 
the other hand, the very size of the harvest made policy- 
makers overly optimistic, leading them to adopt mea- 
sures intended to relieve some of the pressure on the 
state treasury. The latter created strong disincentives 
for peasants to grow grain, thus paving the way for a 
serious reversal of grain production gains. 

The replacement of the state monopoly procurement 
and sale system with the contract procurement system 
in 1985 was intended to transform the relationship be- 
tween the state and peasant from one of compulsory 
exaction based on administrative fiat to one of econom- 
ic equality based on purchases at market value. Initial- 
ly, the state was to contract for the purchase of 75 to 80 
billion kilograms (37.5 to 40 million tons) of grain; peas- 
ants were to be free to sell on the open market any grain 
produced in excess of the amount they had contracted 
to sell to the state.78 

This contract procurement approach established a 
“dual-track” system whereby the state would purchase 
the grain needed for urban consumption and state in- 
dustry at artificially low prices while surplus grain could 
be sold freely at market prices. The initial intention of 


8The state’s intention to purchase 150-160 billion jin (or approximately 
75-80 million metric tons) of grain on a contract basis left only about 10 billion 
jin (5 million tons) to be sold on the market. The remainder is consumed 
locally. See Joseph Fewsmith, “Rural Reform in China: Stage Two,” Problems 
of Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1985, pp. 48-55. 

?2Hu Changnuan, “Evaluating the Successes and Failures of the 
Agricultural Product Price Policy over the Past Nine Years,” Nongye jingji 
wenti, June 1988, pp. 7-11. 

S°lbid. 

3'1Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences, “China Must Not Have 
Less than 400 Kilograms of Grain Per Capita,” loc. cit. 

32Hu Changnuan, loc. cit. 

33Duan Yingbi, loc. cit. 

°4Comprehensive Problems Section of the Development Research 
Center (hereafter, Comprehensive Problems Section), “Peasants, Markets, 
and System Renewal,” Jingji yanjiu, January 1987, pp. 3-16. 

%8Gao Xiaomeng, “The Question of Grain Prices and Reform of the 
Circulation Structure,” Liaowang, May 25, 1987, p. 16, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
June 10, 1987, pp. K/21—23. In some places, according to Gao, the price 
of grain on rural markets rose by more than 10 percent between October and 
December 1986. “Grain output and grain prices have increased at the 
same time,” Gao said, adding, “This has not happened since 1954.” 


reformers was that, over time, the price the state paid 
for grain would be raised while the amount procured by 
the state would be reduced, thus gradually eliminating 
the difference between the two tracks. 

Because of the burden of grain subsidies on state fi- 
nances, the state also moved to eliminate the system of 
state purchases of above-quota grain at a price 50 per- 
cent above the price of quota grain. In place of this sys- 
tem, the state instituted the so-called “inverse 3:7” 
price ratio, meaning that a// state grain procurements 
would be at a single unified price calculated as a com- 
posite of 30 percent of the former state monopoly pur- 
chase price plus 70 percent of the former above-quota 
purchase price. For the country as a whole, this worked 
out to an increase of 1.8 percent in the total paid for 
state grain procurement, but since the cost of agricul- 
tural inputs increased 7 percent in 1985, it actually 
translated into anet 4.9 percent decrease in income for 
that year alone.*? 

Even disregarding the increased costs of agricultural 
inputs, the effect of the “inverse 3:7” ratio on peasant 
receipts for grain varied from place to place, depend- 
ing on the previous grain quota and the amount of grain 
sold to the state. For instance, peasants in Jiaxing pre- 
fecture of Zhejiang province benefited somewhat from: 
the new policy, but those in Jinhua prefecture of the. 
same province, which had a somewhat lower grain 
quota than Jiaxing, received less than they had previ- 
ously received for grain sold to the state.°° Similarly, in- 
stitution of the “inverse 3:7” ratio had an adverse affect | 
on peasants in Hengyang city of Hunan province. In 
1983, the average price was 34.38 yuan per 100 kilo- 
grams of commodity grain sold to the state (including 
standard purchases, purchases exceeding the con- 
tracted amount, and negotiated purchases). In 1985, 
under the “inverse 3:7” ratio, the average price per 100 
kilograms fell to 31.18 yuan, reducing peasant income 
in the area by a total of 16.7 million yuan.°' Overall, the 
price paid to peasants declined in approximately half of - 
China’s regions.°* According to one source, “every 
jurisdiction reports strongly that the ‘inverse 3:7’ ratio 
grain price caused losses for grain farmers.’°9 

The adverse impact of the new pricing system was }, 
exacerbated by the rising price of grain on the free 
market. In August 1984, the market price of grain— 
influenced by the record-breaking harvest of that 
year—was below the state purchase price. By the 
spring of 1985, however, as the new contracts were to” 
be signed, the market price had rebounded and was 
above the contract price.*4 In 1986, grain output was Jj 
some 10 million tons greater than in 1985, but despite 
this increase in supply, the market price of grain contin- 
ued to rise,°° and it remained substantially above the 
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state purchase price in 1987.°° 

The differential between the open-market price of 
grain and the lower price paid by the state for its grain 
procurements constituted, in effect, a tax on grain pro- 
duction—and a highly visible one at that. Whereas the 
state had long extracted investment funds from the ru- 
ral areas through the “scissors effect,” the implementa- 
tion of the dual-track system “gave the peasants a clear 
Standard of equal exchange, making the hidden grain 
production tax open.” Moreover, this ‘‘tax” has the per- 
verse tendency to increase when there is a shortage of 
grain—driving up market prices—so that, precisely at 
the time when increased output is most needed, the 
peasants feel exploited and thus have a marked disin- 
centive for meeting contract obligations to the state.°7 

For these reasons, the contract purchase system has 
been unpopular from the outset. Even in early 1985, the 
first year of the new system, there were reports of peas- 
ant resistance. For instance, peasants in Sichuan prov- 
ince were reported to be ‘still watching the rise and fall 
of grain prices on the market” in late April and not sign- 
ing contracts “even after stalling for along time.’”285 Sim- 
ilarly, Hunan province reported that “contracts on the 
purchase and sale of agricultural products have been 
signed slowly,” and Guangdong province reported that 
people had the “mistaken” idea that “they would sign 
the contracts if they think they are suitable and refuse if 
they are not. This simply will not do.”?? Though the un- 
usually bad weather in 1985 contributed to the decline 
in grain production, the way the contract purchase sys- 
tem and the “inverse 3:7” ratio purchase price were ap- 
plied was judged to be the primary reason for the sharp 
production decline.*° 

Shaken by this decline, the state took two measures. 
On the one hand, it attempted to ease the inequity of the 
“Inverse 3:7” formula by linking the sale of scarce pro- 
duction inputs—diesel fuel, fertilizer, and pesticide—to 
the delivery of grain purchased through contracts, a 
policy that came to be known as the “three linkages” 
—after the three production inputs involved. On the oth- 
er hand, the state took harsh administrative measures 
in an attempt to increase the amount of land sown in 
grain and to force the peasants to sign and fulfill con- 
tracts to sell grain to the state. Neither approach was 
well received at the local level. 

The basic problem with the ‘three linkages” policy 
was that the peasants were either not able to purchase 
the quantity of inputs to which they were entitled or, 
when they were able to purchase them, to get them in 
time to meet their seasonal needs.*' To make matters 
worse, the system lent itself to corruption, as various 
departments took advantage of their power to resell 

roduction inputs for large profits. Thus, an April 1987 


tax 


A fertilizer shipment leaves the Quzhou Chemical 
Works in Zhejiang province in March 1979. 


—China Photo Service from Eastfoto. 


Renmin ribao Commentator article complained that “in 
order to buy some diesel fuel, peasants have had to 
beg again and again,” and that corrupt supply depart- 
ments “seriously cheated peasants who had diesel- 
fuel coupons but no way to buy the diesel fuel.’’42 
The newspaper's complaints apparently had little ef- 
fect. Three months later, another Commentator article 
in the party daily complained of the serious, adverse 
effects that the corruption engendered by the “three 
fora Sa di) ~ ches Make eve woe de! ee 


*°Guo Yuhai, “Several Opinions on the Grain Problem,” Renmin ribao, 
May 18, 1987, trans. in FBIS-CHI, June 2, 1987, pp. K/22-24. 

8’Grain Problem Group, loc. cit. 

°8Chengdu radio, Apr. 30, 1985, trans. in Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, China Report: Agriculture (Washington, DC), No. 85-018, June 10, 
1985, pp. 126-27. 

8°Changsha radio, Apr. 2, 1985, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Apr. 3, 1985, p. P/2; 
and Guangzhou ribao (Guangzhou), May 18, 1985. 

“°Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences, “Problems in 
Development of a Commodity Economy in Agriculture and Policies for Dealing 
with Them,” loc. cit. 

“Letter” from Sun Enjian and Liu Wenbao, “Distortion Is Not Permitted 
in the Implementation of the System of Contract Purchases,” Renmin ribao, 
May 25, 1987; and Commentator article, “No Withholding of the Party's 
Concern for Peasants,” ibid., June 17, 1987, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 

June 19, 1987, pp. K/26-27. 

42Cheating Peasants Is Impermissible,” Renmin ribao, Apr. 30, 1987, 

trans. in FBIS-CHI, May 7, 1987, pp. K/23-24. 
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linkages” policy was having in the countryside: 


Many people with real power have taken advantage of 
chemical fertilizer and diesel fuel to establish personal 
relationships and seek personal gains, thus undermin- 
ing relations between the party and the masses and be- 
tween the cadres and the masses. Some departments 
purchased chemical fertilizer and diesel fuel at the orig- 
inal price and sold them, without authorization, to peas- 
ants at a higher price, which increased the burden of 
the peasants. Even worse, some lawless elements ob- 
tained chemical fertilizer and diesel fuel purchased at 
the original price and used this as “capital” to exploit 
the peasants and seek exorbitant profits. . . . The 
scramble for fertilizer and diesel fuel has also led to 
disturbances undermining social order. . . .*° 


Based on such considerations, a study conducted by 
the agriculture ministry recommended doing away with 
the “three linkages” policy. “The benefits of this sort of 
exchange,” it said, “are very small, and the methods 
very complex; so the incentive for peasants is very 
Siriaas 

More serious, the use of administrative measures to 
enforce the contract purchase system as an “obliga- 
tion” undermined the intention of the original reform— 
by strengthening administrative controls over the peas- 
ants at the expense of the newly emerging market rela- 
tionship between state and peasant—anzd in effect res- 
urrected the previous monopoly procurement system. 
This, in turn, stirred peasant resentment. According to 
one article, “the unified procurement and sale system 
was thrown out through the front door and the ‘contract 
system’ came in through the window.” The only differ- 
ence between the two was seen in the fact that ‘the 
quantities covered by the contracts are greater than 
under unified procurement, and the demands on agri- 
cultural varieties are stricter.” Peasants complained 
that “contracts are more unified than the unified pro- 
curement system.’4° 

This conclusion was corroborated by a survey con- 
ducted by the Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ences. Investigating 30 counties in 20 provinces, the 
group concluded: 


Everywhere, fixed procurement contracts or commis- 
sioning of assigned procurement became mandatory 
quotas or even exactions as a practical matter, and 
many places closed their grain markets. Following a 
loosening of restrictions on cash crops such as tea, a 
regional level-by-level tightening occurred in many 
places, with the result that commodities that had been 
invigorated came to be “controlled to death.’*° 
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Another survey, conducted in the major grain-produc- 
ing provinces of Hunan and Hubei, found that “sharp 
declines” in grain production were prevented “mainly 
by administrative intervention.”*” In some places, ad- 
ministrative organs levied arbitrary fines on peasants 
for failure to meet contract obligations and “even mobi- 
lized the militia to carry out searches [for grain].” If such 
high-handed methods continue, the author noted with 
Marxist-Leninist understatement, they not only will 
dampen peasant “enthusiasm” for grain production, 
but they will “also influence the worker-peasant alli- 
ance.’’*8 According to another report, grain contracts 
have become coercive exactions, causing peasants in 
some areas to lose 20 yuan for every 100 kilograms of 
grain sold to the state.*? 

Indeed, the peasant response to such compulsion 
was reported to be “extremely bad.’”°° According to the 
survey of Hunan and Hubei, “the peasants are being 
exploited (boxue), and. . . they more and more obvi- 
ously distrust the government and nurse a mood of de- 
fiance.”°' A report from Jiangxi province stated that in 
recent years, relations between peasants and local 
cadres “have been getting tense, and there have been 
more contradictions between them.’”°* Other sources 
corroborate that this rising cadre-peasant tension is 
both serious and widespread.°? 


43Commentator article, “No Withholding of the Party’s Concern for 
Peasants,” loc. cit. 

44Grain Problem Group, loc. cit. 

45See Comprehensive Problems Section, loc. cit. By “demands on 
agricultural varieties,” the author presumably meant both specification of 
strains and quality of grain, and of permissible amounts of production of 
other crops, e.g., cotton, sugar cane, oil seeds, etc. 

See also Zhou Binbin, Liu Yunzhou, and Li Qingzeng, “The Challenges 
and Alternatives Facing Agriculture,” Nongye jingji wenti, December 1986, 
pp. 35-39, at p. 35. 

46Chinese Academy of Agricultural Sciences, “Problems in 
Development of a Commodity Economy . . . ,” loc. cit. See also Lu Wen, 
Nongye jingji wenti, November 1987: “The unwillingness of peasants to 
fulfill their contracts led administrative organs and the grain purchasing 
departments to ‘rigidly fix’ the area to be sown to grain and to ‘use 
compulsory methods’ to purchase grain.” 

47Guo Xianwen, Huang Yanglue, and Yi Kailin, “Investigation of Rural 
Areas in Five Central and Southern Provinces and Regions,” Nongmin ribao 
(Beijing), Aug. 11, 1988, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 24, 1988, p. 52. 

48Lu Wen, loc. cit. 

49"H4ow the Rural Areas Can Free Themselves of Difficulties and 
Enhance Their Vitality," Guangming ribao (Beijing), Sept. 5, 1988. 

5°Duan Yingbi, loc. cit. 

5'Guo Xianwen et al., loc. cit. 

52Hua Guiain, “Putting Rural Contradictions in Proper Perspective,” Ban 
yue tan, July 25, 1988, pp. 17-19, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Aug. 16, 1988, p. 39. 

53Grain Problem Group, loc. cit. Dai Zhanyin states, “The contract 
purchase system has become obligatory, and the peasants resent it greatly. 
_.. (It) causes peasant-cadre relations to be tense.” See “Some Problems 
in Raising the Economic Efficiency of Agriculture,” Lilun yuekan, May 1988, 
pp. 35-39. See also Su Suining, “There Are Many Causes of Strained 
Relations Between Cadres and the Masses in Rural Areas,” Nongmin ribao, 
Sept. 26, 1988, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 7, 1988, p. 12. 
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Divergent Prescriptions 


The obvious difficulties in China’s agricultural sector 

have provoked intense debate and conflict among 
China’s policy-makers and their advisors. The most ob- 
vious expression of such conflict came in September 
1985 in the wake of the sharp decline in grain produc- 
tion, when senior economic policy-maker Chen Yun is- 
sued a sharp reminder to the Conference of Party Dele- 
gates about the importance of grain production. 
Criticizing the growth of rural industry at the expense of 
grain production, Chen told the conference that “some 
peasants are no longer interested in growing grain,” 
because “in their opinion, there can be ‘no prosperity 
without engaging in industry’.” Chen warned that “grain 
shortages will lead to social disorder” and added omi- 
nously that “we cannot afford to underestimate this 
| matter.”°4 
A wide variety of opinions have been expressed re- 
| garding the causes of and remedies for the problems 
| with grain production, but there appear to be three 
main currents of thought.°° The first—and that most 
hostile to the Deng-era reforms—holds that the house- 
hold responsibility system has exhausted its potential 
for expanding grain production and that some sort of 
| re-collectivization is necessary. This view points to the 
| unwillingness or inability of individual households to in- 
| vest in grain production, to the parcelization of land un- 
der the current system, and to the neglect of the rural in- 
| frastructure as evidence that the state must take a 
firmer hand in the countryside. 
Recently, a proposal for rural reform submitted to the 
Chinese leadership at the summer meetings at Bei- 
‘daihe summarized the attitude of those who hold this 
view: 


‘They believe that the scarcity of China’s per capita 
agricultural natural resources and the backwardness 
of the agricultural mode of production are two basic 
reasons why it is difficult for a fundamental change to 
occur in a short period of time. Because of this, China 
will face the difficult economic problem of agricultural 
Supplies being tight for a long time. Based on this 
perception, those holding this view believe that sub- 
jecting the relationship of supply and demand of agri- 
Cultural produce to the market mechanism, at least 
for quite some time to come, is a facile plan not in 


' * Xinhua, Sept. 23, 1985, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Sept. 23, 1985, pp. K/13—16. 

_ For a recent survey of the different approaches to rural problems, see 
Lin Li, “Discussions on Deepening the Rural Economic Reform,” Jingji yanjiu, 
lune 1988, pp. 74-78, 16. 
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accordance with China's national characteristics. The 
social turbulence [that such a change] would bring 
about definitely could not be compensated by the in- 
creased incomes of peasant.°® 


It is difficult to identify this view with specific individ- 
uals or institutions for the obvious reason that this 
approach negates the whole thrust of the Dengist rural 
reform, and hence cannot be openly pushed.°’ Never- 
theless, there is indirect evidence that those holding 
such views continue to remain influential. As efforts 
were being made in the spring of 1987 to blunt the cam- 
paign against “bourgeois liberalization” and to launch 
a counterattack against “‘leftism,” Renmin ribao and 
the agricultural paper Nongmin ribao lashed out at op- 
ponents of the household responsibility system. For 
example, a May 18th Commentator article in Nongmin 
ribao stated that “some comrades still have some 
wrong ideas,” thinking that “the deepest root of bour- 
geois liberalization comes from the economic sphere” 
and that “the contract system based on households 
with payment linked to output destroys the basis of the 
collective economy.”°® Two weeks later, the same 
newspaper berated “some comrades” who still “think 
that the guideline of ‘taking grain production as the key 
link in agriculture’ [a slogan associated with the mass 
mobilization and communization of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion period] is not wrong.” In the view of such people, it 
continued, “the system of state monopoly purchases 
should not be changed, or at least not changed so 
quickly.’°° Shortly thereafter, the party daily weighed 
in, saying that “recently some people have reproached 
the rural reform.” Such people, it said, maintain that the 
household responsibility system has “undermined the 
basis of the collective economy” and that “developing 
the commodity economy is a practice of capitalism.”©° 

Apart from this view, which cannot be directly advo- 


°®Problem Group of the Development Research Institute of the Rural 
Development Center of the State Council, “Outline of Structural Reform of the 
Chinese Rural Economy in the Medium Term (1988—1995),” Zhongguo 
gaige da silu (Major Ways of Thinking About Chinese Reform), Shenyang, 
Shenyang chubanshe, 1988, pp. 242-43. 

°’However, some writers who apparently hold this view can be 
identified. See, for instance, Shi Bing, loc. cit.; Zhou Zhixiang, whose views are 
cited in two seminars sponsored by the editors of Nongye jingji wenti and 
appearing in the April and June 1988 issues of that journal; and Xie Qizhu, 
“Agriculture Calls for Centralization of Land Operation," Guangming 
ribao, May 28, 1988. 

°8Commentator article, “This ‘Framework’ Must Not Be Broken,” 
Nongmin ribao, May 18, 1987, trans. in FB/S-CHI, June 5, 1987, pp. K/15—16. 

°°Commentator article, “It Is Also Necessary to Emancipate the Mind in 
Carrying Out Rural Reforms,” ibid., June 2, 1987, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
June 12, 1987, pp. K/22-23. 

5°Commentator article, “The Party's Rural Policies in Force Are Correct 
and Stable,” Renmin ribao, June 5, 1987, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, June 8, 1986, 
pp. K/11-14. 
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cated in the press, there are two other views: these lat- 
ter dominate public discussion. The first of these ar- 
gues that the primary difficulties facing Chinese agri- 
culture stem from China's “national conditions.” As a 
heavily populated, land-poor nation, China must exert 
long-term efforts to promote the steady, but not spec- 
tacular, increase of grain production. The steady de- 
cline in investment and consequent damage done to 
the rural infrastructure make this a particularly difficult 
task. According to this view, the rapid growth in grain 
production in the early 1980's was caused by a one- 
time release of pent-up energy brought about by the 
breakup of the overly rigid commune system. Following 
this spurt of “supernormal” growth, grain production 
has settled back into a period of “normal” growth, char- 
acterized by slow but steady increases in output. There 
are no quick fixes; the glory days of the early 1980's are 
gone forever.®' 

One of the chief exponents of this view, Chen Xiwen 
of the Development Research Institute of the Rural De- 
velopment Research Center under the State Council 
has argued that the primary factor behind the rapid 
growth of agricultural production in the early 1980's 
was the constantly increasing price paid for grain. 
Since this circumstance could not be sustained forev- 
er, state grain prices started dropping in 1984. Chen 
believes that the circumstances of economic develop- 
ment have changed and that people’s thinking should 
change accordingly. They should not, he says, “unreal- 
istically follow the illusion that anew document or some 
new policy can change the entire agricultural situation 
overnight.” On the contrary, it is necessary to “consoli- 
date and enlarge the results already achieved by rural 
economic reform through realistic and even more me- 
ticulous work.’© 

In alike vein, Wu Xiang, deputy director of the State 
Council’s Rural Development Research Center, has 
written that “with the implementation of the contract 
system in 1985, agricultural growth entered a period of 
normal, stable growth” but that “there was insufficient 
mental preparation for this.” Because the second stage 
of rural reform is more complicated than the first, he ar- 
gues, it will take a long time to resolve the inevitable 
contradictions between the old administrative system 
and the new market order.®? In addition, Huang Daoxia 
of the CCP Rural Policy Research Center has main- 
tained that for China, with its large population, “an am- 
ple supply of grain will be temporary, while shortages 
will continue for a long time to come. This is not caused 
by any mistake or reform. Instead, it is determined by 
our basic national conditions.”©* 

A third school of thought believes that the slow 
development of grain production in recent years is due 


first and foremost to problems in policy implementation 
since 1985. Pointing to the economic disincentives of 
the contract purchase system, proponents of this view 
emphasize the importance of further reforms to reinvig- 
orate the agricultural sector. Contrary to the somber 
view held by those who see slow increase in grain pro- 
duction as normal, these people are optimistic that the 
high growth rates of the early 1980's can be resumed. 

For example, Gao Hongbin, Li Qingzeng, and Zhou 
Binbin of the agriculture ministry's Policy Research Of- 
fice argue that the fluctuations in grain production in re- 
cent years were “avoidable.” It would be more realistic, 
they say, to characterize the change in recent years as 
marking a turn from “normal growth to abnormal 
growth” rather than from “supernormal growth to nor- 
mal growth.” The crux of the problem in their view is that | 
as the state reduced its investment in agriculture, it did — 
not create sufficient incentives to encourage peasant 
investment to fill the gap. In particular, they argue, con- 
tinuing uncertainty about the stability of rural policy not 
only discourages peasant investment, it encourages — 
consumption.®° | 

At the core of this debate are perceptions regarding 
the value of the dual-track system and the role of a mar- 
ket economy. Those who believe that grain production 
has entered a period of normal growth view the dual- | 
track system as a long-term, necessary measure to 
guarantee adequate urban consumption and ensure 
social stability. Those who oppose this view see the co- 
ercive aspects of the contract procurement system as 
the very core of the problem and urge that the dual- 
track system be eliminated as quickly as possible so 
that China can move rapidly toward a genuine market 
system for the procurement and sale of grain. 

In the first vein, Chen Xiwen says that the rapid devel- 
opment of rural reform in the early 1980's severely dis- 
rupted the old interest structure, particularly the admin- - 
istrative regulations and bureaucratic structures that: 
regulated the relationship between urban and rural in- 
terests, but argues that “this contradiction cannot be) 
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51 Although this school of thought seems to be distinct from the first view 
described, one cannot rule out the possibility that some people who appear to 
be advocating it are in fact trying to promote more “leftist” proposals. 

62Chen Xiwen, “China's Rural Economy . . . ,” loc. cit. 

®3Wu Xiang, “Deepen Reform and Strengthen the New Structure of the 
Rural Economy,” Nongye jingji wenti, January 1988, pp. 9-11. 

64"\Why Has Grain Production Continued to Fluctuate in Recent Years?” 
pp. 34-35. 

®5Economic Growth Study Group of the Policy Research Center under | 
the Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, and Fishery Ministry, “Normal Growth for), 
Stagnating Development,” Jingji yanjiu, September 1987, pp. 48-55. Gao, 
Li, and Zhou are identified as the authors in an endnote. See also Zhou Binbin 
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resolved all at once.” For Chen, the maintenance of so- 
cial stability requires the “change in interest relations to 
lag behind economic growth,” that is to say, much of 
the old administrative structure—including presumably 
the system that procures grain from the peasants at ar- 
tificially low prices—should stay in place as long as 
possible to ameliorate social conflicts arising from eco- 
nomic growth.® 

Those who see policy errors as the primary cause of 
the current slowdown in grain production view the dual- 
track system not as a means of providing a smooth tran- 
sition between a planned economy and a market econ- 
omy—which is what it was originally intended to be— 
but rather as an obstacle preventing this transition. In 
particular, Gao Hongbin, Li Qingzeng, and Zhou Binbin 
argue that under the pressure of grain shortages, there 
has been a strong tendency for the dual-track system to 
retrogress into the previous monopoly procurement 
system, thereby undermining its original intent. The 
strengthening of administrative measures has bol- 
Stered the state’s procurement and sales organizations 
at the expense of other sales channels, and has there- 
by “blocked the formation of the market mechanism.’©7 
Elsewhere, Zhou has argued that “in the future, we 
must completely deregulate procurement and market- 
| ing and take the road of making grain a commodity.”®° 
| Similarly, Gu Xiaoyu argues that the dual-track SySs- 
tem has prevented the formation of a grain commodity 
market, caused resentment among peasants, and dis- 
rupted grain management. “If these problems are not 
promptly solved,” he warns, “it is self-evident that we 
will easily head back to the old track of a unitary state 
monopoly of procurement and sales.” Gu concludes 
that “only when grain is made a commodity in its true 
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_ Chen Xiwen, “China's Rural Economy . . . ," loc. cit. 

®’Grain Problem Group, loc. cit. 

®87hou Binbin, loc. cit. 

®°Gu Xiaoyu, “The Key to Solving the Grain Problem Lies in Relaxing 
Restrictions on Prices for Grain Purchases and Sales,” Jingjixue zhoubao, 
Sept. 27, 1987, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Oct. 6, 1987, pp. 20-21. 

7°See “Proposal of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party for the Seventh Five-Year Plan for National Economic and Social 
Development,” Xinhua, Sept. 25, 1985, in FBIS-CHI, Sept. 26, 1985, 
pp. K/1-30. 

"Commentator article, Liaowang, Feb. 16, 1987, trans. in FBIS-CHI, 
Mar. 5, 1987, pp. K/35-37. An article in the agricultural daily, apparently keyed 
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leepening the Rural Reform—First Talk on Deepening Rural Reform," 
Wongmin ribao, Feb. 18, 1987, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 25, 1987, pp. K/21—22. 

€ also, Commentator article, ‘Reform Is the Self-Perfection of the 

ialist System—Second Talk on Deepening Rural Reform,” ibid., 
b. 21, 1987, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Mar. 5, 1987, pp. K/37-39. 
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sense and its prices reflect on the whole its value and 
the relationship between supply and demand, can the 
peasants’ enthusiasm for grain production be brought 
into the fullest play.’® 


Contradictory Policies 


Given these sharply divergent assessments, it is not 
surprising that recent agricultural policy-making in Chi- 
na has been characterized by conflict, compromise, 
and uncertainty. The stern warning issued by Chen Yun 
in 1985 was the first clear manifestation of this conflict. 
In 1986, in response to the sharp decline in grain pro- 
duction the previous year, the party adopted cautious 
policies intended to stabilize the situation. In particular, 
as noted above, the party took administrative measures 
to expand the area of land sown to grain, to force peas- 
ants to fulfill their contracts, and to implement the “three 
linkages” policy. These steps brought a modest in- 
crease in grain production—though less than de- 
sired—but they clearly marked a retreat from the bold 
effort to abandon the monopoly procurement and sale 
system and from the direction charted in the Proposal 
for the Seventh Five-Year Plan, adopted at the 1985 
Conference of Party Delegates.”° 

Although agricultural policy was explicitly excluded 
from the scope of the campaign against “bourgeois 
liberalization” in early 1987, there is, as noted above, 
strong evidence that the party’s rural policies did come 
under attack at that time. The sudden eruption of politi- 
cal tension that quickly claimed Hu Yaobang as its chief 
victim also forced the party’s first document of the new 
year—the so-called “Document No. 1,” which had in 
recent years been devoted to agriculture—to be given 
over to Deng Xiaoping's December 30, 1986, address 
to the Politburo on the need to oppose “bourgeois liber- 
alization.” As a consequence, rural policy was belated- 
ly communicated to the party in Document No. 5 in Feb- 
ruary. Moreover, contrary to the practice of recent 
years, the contents of this rural policy directive were 
never published. Sketchy media accounts of its con- 
tents suggest that it was a compromise document, af- 
firming that the reforms already introduced would con- 
tinue, but not endorsing any new initiatives. Thus, rural 
reforms were to be “enriched, consolidated, and im- 
proved.” Suggesting that those who maintained that 
agricultural production had entered a period of “nor- 
mal’ growth held sway at the time, an article comment- 
ing on the directive stated that “it is now impossible to 
achieve such a development rate as in the past, be- 
cause the rural areas have entered a new stage of sus- 
tained and coordinated development.””' 
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In practice, rural policy in 1987, as in 1986, empha- 
sized increasing the area sown to grain, enforcing the 
contract procurement system, and implementing the 
“three linkages” policy. In addition, the procurement 
prices on some grains were increased somewhat, and 
the state contracted for 5 million tons less of grain, inan 
effort to provide some monetary relief for peasants (by 
permitting asa use sell more grain on the open market at 
higher prices). ’* 

The 1987 grain harvest was again disappointing. It 
missed the stated goal of 405 million tons by 3 million 
tons, causing the problems in the rural sector to be- 
come increasingly evident. The party, however, ap- 
peared less certain than ever about which way to turn. 
The annual rural work conference, traditionally held in 
November or December in order to have time to pre- 
pare “Document No. 1” for the following year and to 
transmit policy guidelines to the local level, was not 
held until January 1988. And when it was held, there 
were a number of anomalies. Typically, the main ad- 
dresses to the rural work conference are published 
three to six weeks after delivery. After the January con- 
ference, however, no speeches were published in full, 
and only limited excerpts of Premier Li Peng’s and anh 
culture minister He Kang’s have appeared in orint.”? 
Also, although rural work conferences of the past have 
been routinely marked by an editorial in the party news- 
paper authoritatively laying out key policy directions, 
there was no such editorial in early 1988. 

Reflecting the apparent inability of the top leadership 
to reach a consensus on the direction of rural reform, 
policy for 1988 was a continuation of the direction set in 
1986 and 1987. Again, the contract procurement sys- 
tem and “three linkages” policy formed the backbone 
of China’s rural policy. A State Council circular empha- 
sized that the current dual-track policy in the procuring 
and marketing of grain should be continued for a long 
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72See Jiang Shaogao, “Zhang Gengsheng Predicts New Policy for 
Improving the Grain Contract System Next Year,” Renmin ribao, 
Nov. 30, 1986, trans. in JPRS-CEA, No. 87-004, Jan. 16, 1987. Rural policy 
was also elaborated upon in a number of articles in early 1987. See, for 
instance, Commentator article, “Reform Remains the Main Topic in Rural 
Work This Year,” Nongmin ribao, Feb. 9, 1987, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Feb. 20, 
1987, pp. 36-38; Liu Zhongyi and Li Li, loc. cit.; Commentator article, 
“Winning the People’s Confidence,” Renmin ribao, Mar. 3, 1987, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Mar. 11, 1987, p. K/32; and Commentator article, “Continue to 
Reform the System of Unified Purchase by State Quotas—Third Talk on 
Deepening Reform,” Nongmin ribao, Feb. 24, 1987, trans. in FBIS-CHI, 
Mar. 6, 1987, p. K/25-27. 

73On the rural work conference, see Xinhua, Jan. 18, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Jan. 19, 1988, pp. 13-15; Xinhua, Jan. 26, 1988, trans. in FBIS-CHI, 
Jan. 27, 1988, pp. 17-18; “The New Situation Confronting Agriculture,” 
Jingji ribao, Feb. 1, 1988, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 24, 1988, pp. 18-20; and 
“Promote New Development of Agriculture, Achieve Steady Growth 
Through Increasing Vitality,” Renmin ribao, Feb. 6, 1988, trans. in FBIS-CHI, 
Feb. 8, 1988, pp. 33-35. 
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period, suggesting that the school of thought repre- 
sented by such people as eben Xiwen and Wu Xiang 
remained in the ascendancy.’* 

The continuity of policy since 1985 appears to reflect 
more compromise than consensus. As the debates out- 
lined above show, rural policy remains highly conten- 
tious. Underscoring the failure of the January 1988 rural 
work conference to resolve differences within the party, 
it was reported in March that another rural work confer- 
ence would be held “soon” to debate and decide on a 
“new policy decision” to accelerate agricultural develop- 
ment. According to the report, the leadership was pre- 
pared to adopt “radical” measures. ’° No such confer- 
ence was held, however, and a reconsideration of poli- 
cy had to await the annual conference in the autumn. 

In the meantime, the summer witnessed intense de- 
bates in China over price reform and inflation. The de- 
bates culminated in ten days of meetings in Septem- 
ber, first at the Central Work Conference and then at the 
13th Central Committee’s Third Plenum, which adopted 
a policy of economic retrenchment that called for “im- 
proving the economic environment and rectifying the 
economic order.”’© Although the rural work confer- 
ence, which convened in November 1988, reaffirmed 
the critical importance of the rural sector (Vice Premier 
Tian Jiyun called agriculture “the biggest factor re- 
stricting the development of the national economy as a 
whole”), the meeting, reflecting the cautious economic 
line of the party sessions, placed primary emphasis on 
strengthening administrative controls in agriculture. ”” 


In particular, it affirmed a mid-October decision of’ 
the State Council to monopolize the sales of chemical. 


fertilizers, pesticides, and plastic sheeting in the Na- 
tional Agricultural Production Means Corporation un- 


der the Ministry of Commerce.”® This decision, de- 


signed both to crack down on speculators and 
middlemen and to stabilize or lower the peasants’ costs 
of production, seems likely to increase administrative 
intervention—and perhaps, corruption—in the rural 
production process without alleviating the problems of 
shortages and inefficient delivery of services that 
prompted the emergence of middlemen to begin with. 


74Report on the State Council's “Circular on Doing a Good Job in the 
Current Grain Work,” Xinhua, Dec. 11, 1987, trans. in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 15, 1987 
pp. 20-21. 

78Zhongguo xinwen she (Beijing), Mar. 11, 1988, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Mar. 15, 1988, pp. 29-30. See also, China Daily, Jan. 22, 1988. 


76Editorial, “Improve the Economic Environment to Deepen the 
Reforms,” Ta kung pao (Hong Kong), Sept. 23, 1988, trans. in FB/S-CHI, 
Sept. 26, 1988, pp. 23-24; and “Communiqué on the 3rd Plenary Session 
of the 13th CCP Central Committee,” Xinhua, Sept. 30, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Sept. 30, 1988, pp. 18-19. 

77Tian's comments were reported by Xinhua, Nov. 2, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, Nov. 4, 1988, pp. 22-24. 

78Xinhua, Oct. 13, 1988, trans. in FB/S-CHI/, Oct. 18, 1988, pp. 42-43. 
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Although the leadership attempted to project an im- 
age of being both united and concerned about the 
State of agricultural production—the entire Politburo 
Standing Committee turned out for the opening of the 
rural work conference—it was apparent that the state is 
not prepared to initiate any significant new measures to 
alleviate rural problems. Even though agriculture minis- 
ter He Kang, speaking to a concurrent meeting of the 
National People’s Congress Standing Committee, de- 
scribed the situation as “grim” and declared that ‘‘the 
State must increase investment in agriculture and ac- 
celerate construction of the agricultural infrastructure 
SO as to harness the peasants’ enthusiasm,”72 Tian 
Jiyun’s keynote address to the rural work conference 
made clear that such investment would have to come 
from lower levels. State investment in agriculture must 
be increased in the future, Tian told the conference, 
“but now state finances are limited and to increase in- 
vestment greatly all at once is not realistic.” According- 
ly, “the financial reserves of the localities should be 
used even more in agriculture.’”°° Premier Li Peng was 
even blunter. He told the conference unequivocally that 
it would be “impossible for the state to increase agricul- 
tural investment in the next two years.”’8' 

If Tian was pessimistic about increasing state invest- 
ment in agriculture, he was also discouraging about the 
Prospects for allowing grain prices to be set by market 
forces. Closely following the logic of Chen Xiwen’s ar- 
guments, Tian told the conference that “readjusting the 
rural production structure, perfecting the market mech- 
anism, and developing the rural commodity economy 
are long-term tasks that need a process of incremental 
advancement; they cannot be completed in a short pe- 
riod of time.” Perhaps most discouraging for the pros- 
pects of rural reform, Tian concluded by saying: 


Under present circumstances, peasants should not 
have overly high expectations for increasing their in- 
come through increases in the prices of agricultural 
products. They should have regard for the whole situ- 
ation and make contributions toward the state’s ef- 
forts to control inflation.®2 


The state has promised to increase support for fertil- 
izer production and to increase “appropriately” the 
Contract price of grain,°° but it is unlikely, given the fi- 
nancial constraints facing the state and the determina- 
tion of the government to control inflation in the urban 
areas, that state financial support for agriculture will in- 
crease significantly in the short run. Thus, agricultural 
Olicy in 1989 will be a continuation of that adopted 
ver the past three years—though perhaps it will entail 
et stronger administrative measures. While strength- 
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ened administrative controls may produce modest in- 
creases in grain production, they seem unlikely either 
to promote the reform goals laid down for the agricultur- 
al sector or to produce a breakthrough in grain produc- 
tion that would alleviate the growing disparity between 
supply and demand. They also seem to run the risk of 
heightening tensions in the countryside. 


or tall al cela Nata A Ba a oN) Ta 
Conclusion 


The 1985 effort to implement the contract procure- 
ment system and thereby establish a market relation- 
ship between the state and the peasants and ultimately 
between urban and rural areas assaulted the en- 
trenched administrative structure and the assumptions 
on which the old economic order were built ina way that 
the post-1978 household responsibility system never 
did. The old order was built on a structure that rigidly 
separated urban and rural areas and allowed for rapid 
accumulation of resources by the state. In rural areas, 
the production costs of agriculture were kept low in part 
by forbidding land sales, thereby effectively eliminating 
the cost of land in agricultural production. At the same 
time, labor mobility was prevented, depressing the cost 
of labor. The state was then able to buy agricultural pro- 
duce at low prices and supply the urban work force with 
low-cost food, thereby maintaining a low wage struc- 
ture. The commercial links between urban and rural 
areas were monopolized by the state, preventing the 
formation of markets outside state channels.®* It was 
this structure that supported the unequal terms of trade 
between rural and urban areas—the so-called “‘scis- 
sors effect’—which extracted an estimated 600-800 
billion yuan from the peasantry over a 30-year period.®° 

The introduction of the contract procurement system, 
the large-scale development of rural industry, and the 
freeing of nonstaple food items from price controls un- 
dermined this 30-year-old structure by opening new 
channels for the circulation and marketing of surplus 
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“Xinhua, Nov. 3, 1988, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 4, 1988, p. 24. 

®°Tian Jiyun, “It Is Necessary to Pay Full Heed to and Greatly Develop 
Agriculture,” loc. cit. 

®1Xinhua, Nov. 7, 1988, trans. in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 9, 1988, pp. 41-43. 

**Tian Jiyun, “It ls Necessary to Pay Full Heed to and Greatly Develop 
Agriculture,” loc. cit. 

®8See “Decision of the Central Committee and State Council on Reaping 
a Bumper Harvest Next Year,” Renmin ribao, Dec. 27, 1988. 

®4Comprehensive Problems Section, loc. cit. 

®SThis was stated by Lin Yifu, deputy director of the Development 
Institute of the Agricultural Research Center under the State Council, in an 
interview with Wu Changsheng in Renmin ribao, June 29, 1988, trans. in 
FBIS-CHI, July 21, 1988, p. 55. The article Comprehensive Problems Section, 
loc. cit., states that peasants contributed “more than 600 billion yuan” to 
China's industrial modernization through the price scissors. 
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grain and other agricultural products and by allowing 
opportunity costs to rise. But the failure to raise the 
price of grain to urban consumers meant that returns on 
grain production could not compete with those on cash 
crops or rural industry, so resources have flowed into 
the latter areas rather than into grain production. 

The official response to this shift of resources away 
from grain production—namely, the use of administra- 
tive measures to ensure fulfillment of obligatory con- 
tracts and the enforcement of the dual-track system 
(rather than allowing open markets to expand)—sought 
to halt the process of commercialization in mid-stream. 
lt was an effort to retain the benefits of the old system 
(i.e., ensuring urban grain supplies at low cost) while 
simultaneously reaping the benefits of the market 
forces that accrued in the first stage of the reform. The 
question is whether this is a viable approach, either 
economically or politically. 

The current situation leaves China facing a series of 
dilemmas. As one article recently put it, China faces 
three difficulties: the need to keep urban residents re- 
assured through stable prices, the need to stimulate 
peasant “enthusiasm” for grain production by raising 
procurement prices, and the need to reduce the state's 


A farmer sells pig heads at a Chengdu market in 1987. 
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deficit. Solving the first and second problems would 
mean a drastic increase in the state deficit. Resolving 
the first and third problems would mean keeping the 
prices of agricultural products low. And solving the 
second and third problems would mean that urban 
food prices would increase drastically.°° 

The policy alternatives outlined above suggest three 
very different approaches to these problems. “Leftists” 
would emphasize collectivization (perhaps under the 
guise of ‘‘cooperativization”’) to achieve economies of 
scale, to accumulate funds for investment, and per- 
haps to “guide” the peasants to invest their earnings in 
grain production. They might also seek to reduce the 
comparative advantage of cultivating cash crops and 
engaging in rural industry by paying the peasants less 
for cash crops and by limiting opportunities to engage 
in rural industry and commerce. Such people might ar- 
gue that economies of scale and increased investment 
through collectivization would keep urban grain prices 
stable, relieve pressure on the state budget, and still 
bring about significant increases in grain output. 

“Centrists” such as Chen Xiwen and Wu Xiang ap- 


86Wu Changsheng interviewing Lin Yifu, loc. cit., p. 54. 


—Mark O'Neill from Reuters/Bettmann Newsphot¢ 
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parently would like to preserve the status quo, empha- 
sizing the dual-track system, the contract procurement 
system, and the “three linkages.” They would argue 
that only by maintaining the dual-track system can ur- 
ban prices be kept stable and deficits low. Emphasiz- 
ing the “transitional” nature of the dual-track system, 
they suggest that by gradually reducing the amount of 
contracted purchases and by ensuring that free mar- 
kets are really free, the state can gradually increase 
incentives to rural producers. 

Radical reformers like Gao Hongbin, Li Qingzeng, 
and Zhou Binbin argue that the pressures on the sys- 
tem are such that failure to move rapidly toward a mar- 
ket system will, by default if not by design, lead China 
on the road back to the old system, undermining future 
reform and preventing rapid agricultural development. 
They believe that only by rapidly expanding market- 
oriented policies in the countryside can grain produc- 
tion sufficient to meet the growing demand be ensured. 
Prices paid by the urban consumer will have to in- 
crease, but such prices will ultimately be stabilized as 
grain production increases. If true market policies are 
implemented, they believe, then state subsidies will not 
increase. 

This debate, as the alternatives suggest, is not over 
incremental policy changes but rather over the funda- 
mental orientation of China’s long-term development 
strategy. Moreover, China appears to be reaching a 
point of no return, where further temporizing will firmly 
reinstitute the very structures that the state tried so hard 
to break out of in 1985. A decision to further temporize 
is likely to undermine many of the successes of the first 
stage of rural reform, not to mention achievement of the 
ong-term goal of creating a “commodity economy.” 
Retirement of some conservatives at the 13th CCP 
ongress in November 1987 and the adoption by the 
ongress of the thesis that China is currently in the “ini- 
ial stage of socialism” apparently strengthened the 
and of reformers.®’ However, today, they face amuch 


87 Joseph Fewsmith, “China's 13th Party Congress: Explicating the 
eoretical Bases of Reform,” Journal of Northeast Asian Studies 
ashington, DC), Summer 1988, pp. 41-64. 
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more difficult task in convincing different interests to 
Support an extensive, market-oriented reform of the 
grain procurement and sale system than they did four 
years ago when they moved to abolish the monopoly 
procurement and sale system. At that time, inflation 
was low, and there was a surplus of grain, so there was 
little immediate risk of serious economic or political fall- 
out. Moreover, urban interests, which had been biding 
their time as the state gave priority to the rural sector, 
were pressing the state to shift resources in their direc- 
tion. At the same time, fiscal conservatives were look- 
ing for a way to relieve pressure on the state treasury. 
The simultaneous implementation of the contract 
procurement system and the “inverse 7:3” procure- 
ment price appealed to those who wanted to institute 
market-oriented reforms in the countryside and to those 
who wanted to reduce state subsidies to agriculture so 
that scarce financial resources could be redirected to 
urban areas. The abolition of the monopoly procure- 
ment system was a bold, even radical step, and the de- 
cision to implement it required a coalition of interests. 
Today, the situation is very different. Inflation is high, 
grain consumption is outrunning production, and the 
demands on the state treasury are undiminished. To re- 
duce radically the dual-track system either through sig- 
nificantly raising the procurement price of grain or insti- 
tuting market forces would run the risk of sending urban 
food costs soaring, further fueling inflation and possibly 
provoking workers into a Polish-style resistance. More- 
over, any attempt to offset such price increases with 
subsidies would place a heavy burden on the state 
treasury. It is precisely such pressures that provoked 
the Central Committee to adopt a policy of economic 
retrenchment at its plenum in September 1988. Thus, 
whereas four years ago both urban and rural interests 
could be brought together to support reform of the pro- 
curement system, today both urban interests and fiscal 
conservatives seem much more likely to resist exten- 
sive further reform of the procurement and marketing 
system. If this is the case, and the most recent rural 
work conference suggests that it is, then it may well 
be a long time before China’s agricultural crisis is 
resolved. 
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84Pravyy uklon v VKP(b) i yego razgrom (The Right Deviation in the RKP(b) and Its Defeat), 2nd 


ed., Moscow, Politizdat, 1977. 


8Genrikh Volkov in Sovetskaya Kul'tura, July 4, 1987, trans. in FBIS-SOV, 1987, p. R/15. 
For the conservatives’ opposition to the use of new documentary evidence to reassess 
the past, see the letter of four party historians in Moscow News, No. 19, May 10, 1987. 

An extended treatment of this letter and of Yuriy Afanas'yev's response may be found in 


Wheatcroft, loc. cit. 


86Sovetskaya Kul’tura, Mar. 21, 1987, trans. in CDSP, Apr. 22, 1987; and Afanas'yev in Nauka i 
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Nekrich, Otreshis’ ot strakha; and Andrey Sakharov, Progress, Coexistence, and Intellectual 


Freedom, New York, Norton, 1968, pp. 56-67 
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her. She is Professor of Politics at Catholic University of America (Washington, DIE), 


* 


* 


* 


Volume 16 of the Litopys Ukrains’koyi Povstans’koyi Armiyi, reviewed by Luba Fajfer 
in the September-October 1988 issue, should have had the subtitle “Underground 
Journals from Ukraine West of the Curzon Line.” 
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